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INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAMOCK'S  WORKS- 


I.  HIS   LEPB. 

Thb  memorialB  of  the  life  of  Ghamoek  are  nradi  scantier  thfts 
those  who  have  profited  by  his  writings,  or  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  time,  could  wish.  We  have  some  notices  of 
him  in  the  sermon  preached  at  his  fmieral  by  his  *  bosom 
friend'  Mr  Johnson;  a  vague  general  account  of  him  in  an 
epistle  *  To  the  Beader/  prefixed  by  Mr  Adams  and  Mr  Veal, 
the  editors,  to  his  *  Discourse  of  Divine  Providence,'  published 
shortly  after  his  death ;  a  brief  life  of  him  by  Calamy  in  his 
*  Account  of  the  Ejected  and  Silenced ; '  lus  coUegiate  positions 
detailed  by  Wood  in  his  Athena  Oxonienses  and  Fasti ;  and  this  is 
all  the  original  matter  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover  regard- 
ing the  author  of  the  great  work  '  On  the  Attributes.'  Mr  Johnson 
Bays,  *  he  heard  a  narrative  of  his  life  would  be  drawn  up  by  an 
able  hand ; '  and  Calamy  mentions  that  -Memoirs  of  Mr  Stepk. 
Chamoek  were  written  by  Mr  John  Gunter,  his  *  chamber-fellow' 
at  Oxford ;  but  of  these  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace. 
We  have  made  researches  in  London,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  Dublin, 
without  being  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  many  new  facts,  not 
given  by  the  original  authorities.  All  that  we  have  aimed  at  is 
the  following  Memoir  is  to  combine  the  scattered  accounts  of 
him,  to  allot  the  incidents  the  proper  place  in  his  life  and  in  the 
general  history  of  the  times,  and  thus  to  furnish,  if  not  a  full, 
yet  a  faithful,  picture  of  the  man  and  his  work.* 

Stephen  Chamoek  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Catherine 
Cree  (or  Greechurch),  London,  in  the  year  1628.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr  Richard  Chamoek,  a  solicitor,  who  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Lancashire  family,  the  Chamocks  of  Chamoek. 
We  have  no  account  of  his  childish  or  boyish  years,  or  of  his 
training  in  the  family.  But  we  know  what  was  the  spirit  thai 
reigned  around  him  among  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes 

*  The  writer  is  under  deep  obligations  to  the  Rot.  Alexander  B.  Orosftrt,  Kinms ; 
the  Rev.  Dr  Halley,  New  College,  London;  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
and  Charles  Henry  Cooper,  £a^.,  author  of  the  AnmUi  ^  Cambridge,  for  direeting 
him  ID  bis  MMarehea^ 
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in  the  best  parts  of  the  metropolis.  An  awe  sat  upon  their 
minds  in  consequence  of  the  great  national  collisions  which  were 
impending  or  had  commenced ;  public  sports  were  discouraged, 
as  agreeing  not  with  'public  calamities/  and  the  Lord's  day 
was  observed  with  great  strictness.  The  churches  were  crowded 
with  earnest  hearers,  and  'religious  exercises  were  set  up  in 
private  families,  as  reading  the  Scriptures,  family  prayer,  re- 
peating sermons,  and  singing  psalms,  which  were  so  universal 
m  the  city  of  London,  that  you  might  walk  the  streets  on  the 
evening  of  the  Lord's  day  without  seeing  an  idle  person,  or 
hearing  anything  but  the  voice  of  prayer  or  praise  &om  churches 
or  private  houses.'* 

Li  those  times  students  entered  college  at  a  much  earlier  age 
than  they  now  do,  and  had  their  university  career  over  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  enable  them  to  enter  when  yet  young  on  their 
several  professional  employments.  Stephen  was  matriculated 
as  a  sizar  at  Cambridge  July  8. 1642.  Whether  by  the  design 
of  his  father,  or  by  the  leadings  of  providential  circumstances, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  young  Chamock  was  sent  to 
Emmanuel,  the  '  Puritan  College,'  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  a 
conversation  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  its  founder.  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay.  *  Sir  Walter/  said  the  Queen,  '  I  hear  you 
have  erected  a  puritan  foundation  at  Cambridge.'  *  Madam,' 
said  Sir  Walter,  '  far  be  it  &om  me  to  countenance  anything 
contrary  to  your  Majesty's  established  laws ;  but  I  have  set  an 
acorn  which,  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what 
will  be  the  fruit  thereof.'  In  1641,  it  had  204  students  attend- 
ing, standing  next  to  St  John's  and  Trinity  in  respect  of 
numbers  ;f  and  occupying  a  still  higher  place  in  respect  of  the 
eminence  of  its  pupils.  '  Sure  I  am,'  says  Fuller,  '  it  has 
overwhelmed  all  the  university,  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  pre- 
sent masters  of  colleges  having  been  bred  therein.' 

Chamock  entering  in  1642,  is  proceeding  B.A.  in  1646-6,  and 
commencing  M.A.  in  1649.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  appre- 
hending the  spirit  which  reigned  in  Cambridge  when  he  began 
his  college  life.  The  Reformation  struggle  was  over,  and 
earnest  men  saw  that  the  Reformed  Church,  with  its  worldly, 
often  immoral  and  ill-educated,  clergy,  and  its  ignorant  people, 
was  yet  very  far  from  coming  up  to  the  pattern  which  Christ 
was  supposed  to  have  shewn  to  his  apostles.  Two  manner  of 
spirits  nad  sprung  up  and  were  contending  with  each  other. 
Each  had  an  ideal,  and  was  labouring  to  bring  the  church  into 
accordance  with  it.  The  one  looked  to  the  written  word,  and 
was  seeking  to  draw  forth,  systematize,  and  exhibit  its  truths ; 
the  other  looked  more  to  the  church,  and  was  striving  to  display 
its  visible  unity  before  the  world,  that  men's  looks  and  hearts 
might  be  attracted  towards  it.  The  one  was  internal,  personal, 
puritan,  anxious  to  keep  up  the  connection  between  the  church 
and  its  Head,  and  between  the  members  of  the  church  in  and 

*  Neal'B  HUiory  of  thf  Puritans,  1642.        f  Cooper'a  AtmaU  qfOimbndgs,  1641. 
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throagh  CSurist ;  the  other  was  external,  ecclesiastical,  priestly^ 
seeking  to  retain  the  connection  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  church  of  the  past  and  the  church  universal,  and  to  organize 
it  into  a  powerful  body,  which  might  put  down  all  error  and  all 
schism,  and  mould  the  whole  institutions  and  sentiments  of  the 
country. 

Every  public  event  of  interest,  and  every  collegiate  influence, 
must  have  tended  to  press  reUgious  questions  upon  the  attention 
of  the  student  at  the  time  when  his  character  was  being  formed. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  had  begun  in  1618,  was  dragging 
its  wea^  length  along,  and  was  essentially  a  reUgious  conflict 
which  tne  continental  nations  were  seeking  to  settle  by  arms 
and  by  policy.  The  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachuiisete, 
Connecticut  and  Newhaven,  had  been  founded  in  the  far  west, 
and  Herbert  had  sung,  in  a  sense  of  his  own, 

'*  Beligion  stands  a  tiptoe  in  onr  land. 
Beady  to  pass  to  the  American  strand." 

In  1641,  the  three  kingdoms  had  been  moved  by  the  reports 
of  the  popish  massacres  in  Ireland,  in  which  it  was  said  two 
hundred  thousand  protestants  were  put  to  death.  In  1642, 
Charles  had  made  his  attempt  to  seize  the  '  five  members,'  and 
soon  after  the  civil  war  began,  and  the  king  had  rather  the 
worst  of  it  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  By  the  autumn  it  was 
ordained  that  the  prelatic  form  of  government  should  be  abo« 
lished  from  and  after  November  5.  1648 ;  and  it  was  farther 
resolved  that  an  assembly  of  divines  should  be  called  to  settle 
the  intended  reformation,  which  assembly  actually  met  at  West- 
minster in  July  1648,  and  continued  its  sittings  for  five  years 
and  a  half. 

In  Cambridge,  the  feeling  has  risen  to  a  white  heat,  and  is 
ready  to  burst  into  a  consuming  flame.  ^  For  years  past  there 
had  been  a  contest  between  those  who  were  for  modelling  the 
colleges  after  the  ecclesiastical,  and  those  who  wished  to  fashion 
them  after  the  puritan  type.  In  a  paper  drawn  up  in  the  uni- 
versity in  1686,  and  endorsed  by  Laud  as  '  Certain  disorders  in 
Cambridge  to  be  considered  in  my  visitation,'  there  is  a  com- 
plaint that  the  order  as  to  vestments  is  not  attended  to;  that  the 
undergraduates  wear  new-fashioned  gowns  of  any  colour  what- 
soever, and  that  their  other  garments  are  light  and  gay ;  that 
upon  Fridays  and  all  fasting  days,  the  victualling  houses  pre- 
pare flesh  for  all  scholars  and  others  that  will  come  and  send  to 
them,  and  that  many  prefer  their  own  invented  and  unapproved 
prayers  before  all  the  liturgy  of  the  church.  When  the  report 
comes  to  Emmanuel,  it  says,  '  Their  Chappel  is  not  consecrate. 
At  surplice  prayers  they  sing  nothing  but  certain  riming  psalma 
of  their  own  appointment,  instead  of  Hymnes  between  the  Lessons. 
And  Lessons  they  read  not  after  the  order  appointed  in  the  Cal- 
lendar,  but  after  another  continued  course  of  their  own,'  &c. 
But  by  1643  the  complaint  takes  an  entirely  different  turn ;  and 
an  ordinance  of  both  houses  of  parliament  is  made,  directing 
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that  in  all  churches  and  chapels,  all  altars  and  tables  of  stone 
Bhall  be  taken  awaj  and  demolished  ;  that  all  communion 
tables  shall  be  removed  from  the  east  end  of  the  churches; 
that  all  crucifixes,  crosses,  images,  and  pictures  of  any  one  or 
more  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  other 
images  and  pictures  of  saints  or  superstitious  inscriptions  in 
churches  or  chapels  shall  be  taken  away  or  defaced.'  One  Wil- 
liam Downing  puts  this  order  in  execution,  and  at  Queen's  he 
beats  down  one  hundred  superstitious  pictures;  but  when  he 
comes  to  Emmanuel,  'there  is  nothing  to  be  done.'  These 
scenes  must  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  boy  Ghamock 
during  the  first  year  of  his  collegiate  life.  More  startling 
sounds  still  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  young  student. 
Oliver  GromweU,  who  had  been  elected  one  of  the  burgesses  of 
the  town  in  1640,  has  a  close  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
inhabitants ;  and  in  1642  he  is  sending  down  arms  to  the 
county ;  the  Parliament  has  committed  the  care  of  the  town  to 
him,  the  mayor,  and  three  aldermen,  who  raise  and  exercise 
trained  bands  and  volunteers  ;  and  he  seizes  a  portion  of  the  plate 
which  the  colleges  are  sending  to  the  king.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  CromweU  has  taken  the  magazine  in  the 
castle,  the  town  is  fortified,  and  a  large  body  of  armed  men  are 
in  the  place ;  the  colleges  are  being  beset  and  broken  open,  and 
guards  thrust  into  them,  sometimes  at  midnight,  whilst  the 
scholars  are  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  multitudes  of  soldiers  are 
quartered  in  them.  By  this  time  Holdsworth,  the  Master  of 
Emmanuel,  is  in  custody,  and  Dr  Beale,  Master  of  St  John's,  Dr 
Martin,  President  of  Queen's  CoUege,  and  Dr  Sterne,  Master  of 
Jesus,  are  sent  up  to  parliament  as  prisoners.*  In  1644,  the 
royalists  are  ejected,  and  their  places  supplied  by  friends  of  the 
parliament. 

At  the  time  young  Ghamock  entered,  the  sentiment  of  the 
members  of  the  university  was  very  much  divided.  Even  in 
Emmanuel  the  opinion  was  not  altogether  puritan.  The  tutor 
from  whom  Ghamock  received  his  chief  instruction  was  Mr 
W.  Bancroft  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Ganterbury),  who  was 
attached  to  the  royalist  cause,  and  had  joined  in  the  congratu- 
latory addresses  to  the  king  on  his  return  from  Scotland  in 
1641.  Dr  Holdsworth,  who  was  Master  of  Emmanuel  when 
Ghamock  entered^  was  appointed  by  the  Lords,  and  approved  by 
the  Gommons,  as  one  of  the  divines  to  sit  at  Westminster ;  but 
he  never  attended,  and  in  1648  he  was  imprisoned,  and  in  the 
following  year  ejected.  The  spirit  of  Emmanuel  had  been  all 
fdong  reforming  and  parliamentary,  and  after  the  ejectments 
all  the  colleges  became  so.  Dr  Anthony  Tuckney,  who  suc- 
ceeded Holdsworth  in  the  Mastership  of  Emmanuel,  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  '  had  a  con- 
siderable hand,'  says  Galamy,  '  in  the  preparation  of  the  Gon- 
fession  and  Gateohisms.'     Dr  Arrowsmith,  made  Master  of  St 

•Xli6sefaetotfegttb«r«d(mtofOooper*B^fiiMbqf  Cbn&r»^i,VQLiii  1642-4. 


John*9,  and  Dr  Hill,  appomted  Ifarter  of  Trinity,  were  of  the 
same  puritan  spirit.  Cndworth,  Ctdverwel,  and  Whichcote,  who 
had  all  been  conneeted  with  Emmanuel,  and  held  places  in 
the  aniversity  after  the  ejection,  could  scarcely  be  described  as 
of  the  puritan  type,  but  they  were  opposed  to  the  policy  which 
the  king  had  been  pursuing,  and  the  ecclesiastical  system  which 
Laud  intended  to  set  up.  In  the  uniyersity  and  the  town,  the 
popular  preaching  was  decidedly  evangelical  and  Galvinistic.  In 
particular,  Dr  Samuel  Hammond  preached  in  St  Giles  'with 
such  pious  zeal,  liveliness,  and  Clmstian  experience,  that  his 
ministry  was  attended  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  town  and 
the  most  distant  colleges ;  and  it  was  crowned  with  the  conver- 
sion of  some  scores  (Mr  Stancliff  says  some  hundreds)  of  scholars* 
It  was  generally  allowed  that  there  was  not  a  more  successful 
minister  in  Cambridge  since  the  time  of  Perkins.'* 

This  state  of  things,  the  conflicts  of  the  time,  the  talk  of  the 
tutors  and  students,  the  earnest  preaching  in  the  churches,  the 
spiritual  struggles  in  many  a  bosom,  and  the  necessity  for  under- 
standing the  questions  at  issue,  and  coming  to  a  decision  with 
its  life  consequences,  all  these  must  have  tended  to  press  religion 
on  the  personal  attention  of  so  earnest  a  youth  as  Ghamock  was. 
Without  any  living  faith  when  he  came  to  Cambridge,  he  was 
there  led  to  search  and  pray ;  he  was  for  a  time  in  darkness,  and 
beset  with  fears  and  temptations,  but  he  got  light  and  direction 
from  above,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  Ood  for  life.    He  subse- 
quently  wrote  out  a  paper  explaining  the  way  by  which  he  was 
led,  and  declaring  his  dedication,  but  it  perished  in  the  great  fire 
of  London.     Mr  Johnson  met  him  in  1&44 ;  and  in  the  sermon 
which  he  delivered  at  his  funeral,  represents  him  '  as  venerable 
and  grave,  like  an  aged  person  from  his  youth,'  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  conversion  and  his  Cambridge  life  .-* — 
*  The  deed  of  gift,  or  rather  copy  of  it,  which  shewed  his  title  to 
heaven,  I  believe  perished  with  his  books  in  London's  flames, 
and  I  have  forgot  the  particular  places  of  Scripture  by  which  he 
was  most  wrought  upon,  and  which  were  then  insetted.'     '  He 
would  deeply  search  into  and  prove  all  things,  and  allow  only 
what  he  found  pure  and  excellent.^    '  In  this  I  had  him  in  my 
heart  at  my  first  acquaintanceship  with  him  in  Cambridge  thirty- 
six  years  since.    I  found  him  one  that,  Jonah-like,  had  turned 
to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  all  his  soul,  and  all  his  mighty 
and  none  Hke  him ;  which  did  more  endear  him  to  me.    How  had 
he  hid  the  word  of  God  in  a  fertile  soil,  ''in  a  good  and  honest 
heart,'*  which  made  him  "flee  youthftd  lusts,"  and  antidoted 
him  against  the  infection  of  youthful  vanities.    His  study  was 
his  recreation ;  the  law  of  God  was  his  delight.    Had  he  it  not, 
tiiink  ye,  engraven  in  his  heart?    He  was  as  choice,  circum- 
spect, and  prudent  in  his  election  of  society,  as  of  books,  to  con- 
verse with  ;   all  his  delight  being  in  such  as  excelled  in  the 
divine  art  of  directing,  furthering,  and  quickening  him  in  the 

^  Oalam7*B  *  Acoonnt  of  Ejected,'  Art.  Samuel  Hammond. 
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way  to  heavexi,  the  love  of  Christ  and  souls.  Most  choice  he 
was  of  the  ministers  that  he  would  hear ;  what  he  learned  from 
books,  converse,  or  sermons,  that  which  affected  and  wrought 
most  upon  him  he  prayed  over  till  he  was  delivered  into  the 
form  of  it,  and  had  Christ,  grace,  and  the  Spirit  formed  in  him. 
True,  he  had  been  in  darkness,  and  then  he  said  full  of  doubt* 
ings,  fears,  and  grievously  pestered  with  temptations.  How  oft 
have  we  found  hmx  (as  if  he  had  lately  been  with  Paul  caught  up 
into  the  third  heavens,  and  heard  unspeakable  words)  magnify' 
ing  and  adoring  the  mercy,  love,  and  goodness  of  God.' 

We  know  from  general  sources  what  was  the  course  of  secular 
instruction  imparted  in  the  colleges  at  this  time.  Aristotle  still 
ruled,  though  no  longer  with  an  undisputed  sway,  in  the  lessons 
of  the  tutors.  There  is  an  account  left  by  a  pupil.  Sir  Simonds 
D'  Ewes,  of  the  books  prescribed  by  Dr  Holdsworth  in  1618-19, 
when  he  was  a  tutor  in  St  John's,  and  probably  there  was  not 
much  difference  in  Emmanuel  when  he  became  master:  'We 
went  over  all  Seton's  Logic  exactly,  and  part  of  Eeckerman  and 
MolinsBus.  Of  ethics  or  moral  philosophy,  he  read  to  me  Gelius 
and  part  of  Pickolomineus ;  of  physics,  part  of  Magirus ;  and  of 
history,  part  of  Floras.'  '  I  spent  the  next  month  (April  1619) 
very  laboriously  in  the  perasal  of  Aristotle's  physics,  ethics,  and 
politics ;  and  I  read  logic  out  of  several  authors.'  *  But  for  an 
age  or  two  there  had  been  a  strong  reaction  against  Aristotle 
on  the  part  of  the  more  promising  pupils.  Bacon  had  left 
Trinity  College  in  the  previous  century  with  a  profound  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  scholastic  studies,  and  already  cogitating 
those  grand  views  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Novum 
Organum  (1620),  as  to  the  importance  of  looking  to  things 
instead  of  notions  and  words.  li£Ulton,  in  his  College  Exercises 
(1626  to  1682),  had  in  his  own  grandiose  style,  and  by  help  of 
mythological  fable,  given  expression  to  his  discontent  with  the 
narrow  technical  method  followed,  and  to  his  breathings  after 
some  undefined  improvement.t  The  predominant  philosophic 
spirit  in  Cambridge  prior  to  the  Great  Bebellion  was  Platonic 
rather  than  Aristotelian.  This  was  exhibited  by  a  number  of 
learned  and  profound  writers  who  rose  about  this  time,  and  who 
continue  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Cambridge  Moralists.* 
In  Emmanuel  College,  before  the  ejectment,  there  were  Which- 
cote,  author  of  Moral  and  Religioua  Aphorisms,  and  of  Letters  to 
Tuckney  (1651) ;  Nathanael  Culverwel,  author  of  the  masterly 
work  Of  the  Light  ofNatureX  (1661) ;  and  Balph  Cudworth,  who 
produced  the  great  work  on  The  True  Intellectual  System  of 
the  Universe, — all  promoted  to  important  offices  in  Cambridge 
under  the  Commonwealth.  There  were  also  in  Cambridge 
Henry  More,  author  of  the  Enchiridion  Metaphysicum,  and  John 

*  Maason's  Life  of  MUUm,  p.  229. 
t  Familiar  LeUen  in  Masson's  Milton,  p.  240. 

t  See  -the  yaluablo  edition  bj  John  Brown,  D.D.,  with  a  critical  essay  by  John' 
Oaixns,  D.D. 
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Smith,  author  of  the  SeUet  DueourHB.  All  of  those  great 
men  had  caught,  and  were  cherishing,  a  lofty  Platonic  spirit. 
While  they  implicitly  received  and  devoutly  revered  the  Bible  as 
the  inspired  book  of  God,  they  entertained  at  the  same  time  a 
high  idea  of  the  office  of  reason,  and  delighted  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  eternal  verities  which  they  believed  it  to  sanction, 
and  sought  to  unite  them  with  the  living  and  practical  truths  of 
Christianity.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  John  Howe,  who 
entered  Christ  College  in  1647,  imbibed  from  Cudworth,  More, 
and  Smith  his  '  Platonic  tincture,'  which  however  was  more 
thoroughly  subordinated  in  him  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  But 
in  those  times  there  was  probably  a  still  greater  number  of 
students  whose  college  predilections  would  be  those  of  Hey- 
wood :  ^  My  time  and  thoughts  were  more  employed  in  practical 
divinity,  and  experimental  truths  were  more  vital  and  vivifical 
to  my  soul.  I  preferred  Perkins,  Bolton,  Preston,  Sibbes,  far 
above  Aristotle,  Plato,  Magirus,  and  Wendeton,  though  I  despise 
no  laborious  authors  in  these  subservient  studies.'  * 

Chamock  was  all  his  life  a  laborious  student.    We  can  infer 
what  must  have  been  his  favourite  reading,  begun  at  college 
and  continued  to  his  death.    While  not  ignorant  of  the  physic^ 
science  of  his  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  entered 
deeply  into  it.    However,  we  are  expressly  told  by  Adams  and 
YeiJ  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, and  that  he  was  prevented  from  giving  himself  farther  to 
it  only  by  his  dedication  to  a  higher  work.    There  are  no  traces 
of  his  having  fallen  under  the  bewitching  spirit  of  Platonism, 
which  so  prevailed   among  the  profounder  students  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  he  characterises  Plato  as  *  the  divine  philosopher,' 
he  quotes  More  and  Culverwel,  and  his  own  philosophy  is  of  a 
wide  and  catholic  character.    It  is  quite  clear  from  his  syste- 
matic method,  that  he  had  received  lessons  from  the  Aristoteliaji 
logic,  as  modified  by  the  schoolmen ;  but  he  never  allowed  it  to 
bind  and  shackle  lum.    He  shews  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  including  the  mystics  of 
the  Neoplatonist  school.    He  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
many  of  the  fathers,  and  quotes  from  them  in  a  way  which 
shews  that  he  understood  them.    He  does  not  disdain  to  take 
instruction  from  Aquinas  and  the  schoolmen  when  it  serves 
his  purpose.     Amon^   contemporary   philosophic   writers,  he 
quotes  from  Gassendi  and  Yoetius.    His  favourite  uninspired 
writers  were  evidently  the  reformers,  and  those  who  defended 
and  systematised  their  theology.     Amyraut,  and  Suarez,  and 
Didlle  were  evidently  favourites;  and  he  was  familiar  with  Tur- 
retine,  Ames,  Zanchius,  Cocceius,  Crellius,  Cameron,  Grotius, 
and  many  others;  nay,  he  is  not  so  bigoted  as  to  overlook 
the  high  church  Anghcan  divines  of  his  own  age.     But  we 
venture  to  say  that»  deeply  read  as  he  was  in  the  works  of  unin- 
spired men,  he  devoted  more  time  to  the  study  of  the  word 

*  Hunter's  1^9  of  Oliver  Me^wood,  p.  46. 
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of  God  than  to  all  other  writings  whatsoever.  As  to  his  lin- 
guistic accomplishments  Mr  Johnson,  himself  a  scholar,  says, 
'  I  never  knew  any  man  who  had  attained  near  onto  that  skill 
which  he  had  in  both  their  originals  [that  is,  of  the  Scriptures], 
except  Mr  Thomas  Cawton ;'  and  Mr  Cawton,  it  seems,  knew  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Thus  furnished  by  divine  gift  and  acquired  scholarship,  he 
Bet  out  on  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  ^  Not 
long  after  he  had  received  light  himself,'  says  Johnson,  'when 
the  Lord  by  his  blessing  on  his  endeavours  had  qualiiied  him  for 
it,  such  was  his  love,  he  gave  forth  light  unto  others,  inviting 
them,  and  saying,  ''Gome  and  see  Jesus."  In  Southwark, 
where  seven  or  eight,  in  that  little  time  Providence  continued 
him  there,  owed  their  conversion  under  God  to  his  ministry; 
then  in  the  university  of  Oxford  and  adjacent  parts ;  after  in 
Dublin,  where  it  might  be  said  of  his  as  it  was  of  the  Lord's 
preaching  in  the  land  of  Zebulon,  "the  people  which  sat  in 
darkness  saw  a  great  light."  ' 

On  leaving  college,  he  is  represented  by  Adams  and  Veal  as 
spending  some  time  in  a  private  family,  but  whether  as  a  tutor 
or  a  chaplain  does  not  appear.    He  seems  to  have  conmienoed 
his  ministry  in  Southwark,  where  he  knew  of  seven  or  eight  per- 
sons  who  owned  him  as  the  instrument  of  their  conversion ;  and 
we  may  hope  there  were  others  profited,  at  a  time  when  the  mer- 
cantile and  middle  classes  generally  so  crowded  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  the  preaching  of  the  word  was  so  honoured.    In  1649 
or  thereabouts,  says  Wood,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  purposely  to 
obtain  a  fellowship  from  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  parliament 
when  '  they  ejected  scholars  by  whole  shoals ;'  and  in  1650,  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  New  College.    November  19.  1652,  he  is 
incorporated  Master  of  Arts  in  Oxford,  as  he  had  stood  in  Gam- 
bridge.    April  5. 1654  (not  1652,  as  Galamy  says),  he  and  Thomo^s 
.  Cracroft  of  Magdalene  College  are  appointed  Proctors  of  the  univer- 
sity.   Chamock,  greatly  respected  for  his  gifts,  his  learning,  and 
his  piety,  was  frequently  put  upon  '  public  works.'    In  particular, 
he  seems  to  have  been  often  employed  in  preaching  in  Oxford 
and  the  adjacent  parts.    Here  he  had  as  his  chamber-fellow,  Mr 
John  Gunter,  who  purposed  to  write,  or  did  write,  a  life  of  him ; 
and  here  he  gained  or  renewed  a  friendship  with  Eichard  Adams, 
formerly,  like  himself,  of  Cambridge,  and  now  of  Brazennose, 
and  Edward  Veal  of  Christ's  Church,  and  afterwards  with  him  in 
Dublin,  the  two  who  joined,  many  years  after,  in  publishing  his 
posthumous  works.    Here  he  connected  himself  with  '  a  church 
gathered  among  the  scholars  by  Dr  Goodwin,'  a  society  which 
had  the  honour  to  have  enrolled  among  its  members  Thankful 
Owen,  Francis  Howel,  Theophilus  Gale,  and   John  Howe,* 
who  must   no    doubt    have   enjoyed   much   sweet    fellowship 
together,  and  helped  to  edify  one  another.    Oliver  Cromwell, 

*  See  Life  of  Qoodwm,  in  folio  edition  of  WorkB,  VoL  V. ;  and  C«lamj*a  Accmmt 
tf  Iff'ecUd,  John  Hows. 
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Lord  Protector,  was  chancellor  of  the  nniyersit j,  and  Dr  Owen, 
yice-chancellor ;  and  an  energetic  attempt  was  made  to  produce 
and  foster  a  high,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat  narrow,  scho- 
larship, and  to  exercise  a  discipline  of  a  moral  and  religious 
character,  such  as  Christian  fathers  set  np  in  their  fanulies. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  heen  said  against  it,  it  was  by  no 
means  of  an  uncheerful  character,  and  young  men  of  virtue  and 
jaety  delighted  in  it ;  but  others,  we  fear,  felt  it  irksome,  because 
of  the  constant  supervision,  and  the  restraints  meeting  them  on 
every  hand,  and  the  number  of  religious  services  imposed  on 
them,  and  which  could  have  been  enjoyed  only  by  converted 
persons.  Lord  Glarendcm  thinks  that  such  a  state  of  things 
might  have  been  expected  to  extirpate  all  *  learning,  religion, 
and  loyalty,'  and  to  be  '  fruitful  only  in  ignonmoe,  profaneness, 
atheism,  wd  rebellion ; '  but  is  obliged  to  admit  that,  '  by  God's 
wonderful  providence,  that  fruitful  soil  could  not  be  made 
barren,'  and  that  it  yielded  an  harvest  of  extraordinary  good 
knowledge  in  all  parts  of  learning.'  It  could  easily  be  shewn 
that  the  fruit  was  what  might  have  been  expected  to  spring  from 
the  labour  bestowed  and  the  seed  sown.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  Neal  remarks,  that  all  the  great  philosophers  and  divines  of 
the  Church  of  Englaiid,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  William  UI.,  such  as  TiUotson,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick, 
South,  Cave,  Sprat,  Kidder,  Whitby,  BuU,  Boyle,  Newton,  Locke, 
and  others,  were  trained  under  teachers  appointed  by  parliament 
and  Cromwell.* 

The  scene  of  Chamock's  labours  and  usefulness  was  now  shifted. 
CromweU  had  subdued  Ireland  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  he 
and  others  longed  to  have  the  protestants  in  that  country  sup- 
plied with  a  pure  and  fervent  gospel  ministry.  Dr  John  Owen 
had  been  in  Ireland  a  year  and  a  half,  overseeing  the  affairs  of 
Dublin  College  and  preaching  the  gospel.    He  dates  a  work  from 

*  Dublin  Castle,  December  20. 1649,'  and  speaks  of  himself  as 

*  burdened  with  manifold  employments,  with  constant  preaching 
to  a  numerous  multitude  of  as  thirsty  people  after  the  gospel  as 
«ver  I  conversed  withal.'  In  the  January  following  he  returns 
to  England,  and  has  to  preach  before  the  Commons.  Beferring 
to  Cromwell's  victories,  he  says : — *  How  is  it  that  Jesus  Christ 
is,  in  Ireland,  only  as  a  lion  staining  all  his  garments  with  the 
blood  of  his  enemies,  and  none  to  hold  him  forth  as  a  lamb 
sprinkled  with  his  own  blood  for  his  friends  ?  Is  it  the  sove- 
reignty and  interest  of  England  that  is  alone  to  be  thus  trans- 
acted ?  For  my  part,  I  see  no  farther  into  the  mystery  of  these 
things,  but  that  I  would  heartily  rejoice  that  innocent  blood  being 
expiated,  the  Irish  might  enjoy  Ireland  so  long  as  the  moon 
endureth,  so  that  Jesus  might  possess  the  Irish.'  '  I  would  there 
were,  for  the  present,  one  gospel  preacher  for  every  walled  town 
in  the  English  possession  in  Ireland.'  *  They  are  sensible  of  their 
wants,  and  cry  out  for  supply.    The  tears  and  cries  of  the  inha- 

•  Th§  MiiUny  qf  the  Puritan;  1647. 
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bitants  of  Dublin  are  ever  in  my  view.'  In  tbe  conrse  of  tbe 
year,  grants  of  land  are  made  for  the  better  support  of  Dublin 
University,  and  the  Commissioners  brought  with  them  several 
Christian  ministers.  Among  them  was  Samuel  Winter,  who 
afterwards  became  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  who  preached 
every  Lord's  day  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  before  Deputy 
Fleetwood  and  the  Commissioners,  his  services  being  reserved 
specially  for  the  afternoons,  when  was  the  '  greatest  auditory.' 
By  1654,  Mr  Yeal,  who  had  been  in  Oxford  with  Chamock,  is  a 
fellow  of  Dublin  College,  and  some  years  after,  is  often  exercising 
bis  ministry  in  and  about  the  city  of  Dublin.  Nor  should  we 
omit  Mr  John  Murcot,  who  came  from  Lancashire  in  1658,  and 
preached  with  great  fervour  and  acceptance  to  large  numbers  in 
Dublin  and  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  till  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  was  cut  o£f  suddenly  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants, — ^the  Lord 
Deputy,  and  the  Mayor,  with  a  large  body  of  citizens,  following 
the  body  to  the  ^ve.* 

Cromwell  findmg  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  republican  Com- 
missioners in  Ireland,  sent  over  his  ablest  son  Henry  to  watch 
their  proceedings,  and  to  succeed  them  in  the  government. 
When  he  came  to  Ireland  in  August  1655,  he  brought  with  him 
some  eminent  ministers  of  religion,  among  whom  was  Samuel 
Mather,  who,  *  with  Dr  Harrison,  Dr  Winter,  and  Mr  Chamock,' 
attended  on  Lord  Harry  Cromwell,  t  Mather  was  one  of  a  famous 
nonconformist  familv,  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
A  native  of  England,  ne  received  his  education  in  Harvard  College, 
but  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  having  spent  some  time  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  Scotland,  he  now  came  to  Dublin, 
where  he  was  appointed  a  fellow  of  the  University,  and  chosen 
colleague  to  Dr  Winter,  and  had  to  preach  every  Lord's  day  at 
the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  besides  taking  his  turn  every  five  or 
six  weeks  before  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council.  Dr  Thomas 
Harrison  was  bom  at  Eingston-upon-Hull,  but,  like  Mather,  was 
brought  up  in  America,  and  had  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr  Goodwin  in  London  ;  and  now  in 
Dublin  he  is  chaplain  to  Henry  Cromwell,  with  a  salary  of  ^00 
a  year,  and  preaches  in  St  Werburgh's. 

It  was  in  such  company  that  Stephen  Chamock  acted  as  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  living  with 
much  respect  in  his  family,  we  may  suppose  whether  he  resided 
at  the  Castle  or  in  Phcenix  Park,  and  enjoying  a  stipend  of  jP200 
a  year,  worth  ten  times  the  same  nominal  sum  in  the  present 
day.$     When  in  Dublin,  he  was  also  officially  minister  of  St 

*  See  Several  Worke  of  Mr  John  Mureat,  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  there  is 
a  valuable  sketch  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Dublin  at  that  time,  in  a  lecture, 
Indipendeney  m  DuhUn  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  WiUiam  IJrwick,  D.D. 

t  Calamy's  Noncon,  Mem,,  by  Palmer,  Art  Samuel  Mather. 

t  See  Extracts  from  '  The  Oivil  Establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  for  Ireland, 
for  the  year  1666/  in  Appendix  to  toL  ii  of  field's  *  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland.* 


Xfit- 

Ytex:hjix^%  and  leoinrer  at  Gfarirt  ChnrA.  St  Werbtyrj^h'i^ 
Ghiudi,  in.  its  fofandaiicm  going  back  to  near  tbd  tiboie  of  tke 
Korman  BetUement,  was  in  the  time  of  Cromw^U^  an^  is  stiUv 
dose  by  the  Tooy  waUs  of  I>iifalin  Gartle ;  and  tbe  Lovd-Dvpnti^ 
most  hafv  attended  there  ok  at  Ofarist  Chttrob,  at  one  or  both^ 
In  1607,  tbe  fiunoas  Uslier  had  been  appoinied  to  this  ohnreh^ 
and  was  sneceeded  fay  William  Ghappel,  who  had  been  John- 
Milton's  tutor  at  Gamhridge,  and  who,  aecording  to  SymmondSi 
waa  the  reputed  aokhor  of  '  The  Whole  Doty  of  Man/  *  The 
ohnrch  is  described  in  1680  as  ^^  in  good  repahr  and  deeency/* 
worth  sixfy  poandd  per  annum,  there  being  two  handred  and 
tiiirty-nine  hoaseholders  in  the  paorish,  all  ^otestants,  with  the 
eoccepticm  of  twenty-eight  Boman  Catholics^  **  Si  Warburr's,** 
siLys  a  writer  in  1685,  '4b  a  Idiid  of  cathedral,  wherein  preacheth 
the  judicious  Mr  Hoile  about  ten  in  the  morning'  and  three  in  the 
afternoon, — a  most  zealoos  preacher,  and  general  scholar  in  all 
manner  of  learning;  a  mere  cyme."'  Mr  Hoyle,  the  friend  of 
Usher,  and  '^  the  tutor  and  chamber*felIow*'  of  Sir  James  Ware^ 
was  elected  professor  of  divinity  hv  and  fellow  of,  Trinity  CoUege^ 
DnMin ;  he  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  Diviuee,  witnecised  againsfc 
Land,  and  in  1648  was  appointed  Master  of  Umretsity  College, 
OtforcL^*  In  this  fiamons  churchy  where  the  goepel  had  been 
proclaimed  with  such  parity  and  power  by  Usher  and  by  Hoyle^ 
Chamock  officiated,  down,^  we  may  suppose,  to  ^h%  ltestoration.r 
Bat  his  most  conspicnous  tela  ol  nsefolness  seeme  to  ha^ 
been  on  the  afternoons  of  the  Lord^s  day,  when  the  great 
ondienees  of  the  citizens  of  Dubhn  assembled,  and  to  them  he 
lectured — ^that  is,  delivered  an  elaborate  disoonrse,  discuesmg 
fhlly  the  mbject  treated  oi*-we  may  suppose  either  at  St  Wer- 
bnrgh's  or  Christ  Church.  Calamy  says,  *  he  exercieed  his 
ministry  on  the  Lord's  day  aftemoonti  to  the*  admiration  ot  the^ 
most  judicious  Christians,  having  persons  oi  the  greatest  distmc* 
tion  iQ  the  city  of  Dublin  for  his  auditors,^  and!  behig  applauded 
by  such  aa  were  of  Tery  different  sentimente  from  himself.- 
Many  commended  his  learning  and  abihtiea  who  had  no  regan£ 
for  las  piety*'  God  waa  now  giving  his  servaoit^  whe  had  been> 
so  thoroughly  prepared  for  hie  work  by  a  long  course  of  taraimng, 
a  wide  sphere  to  labour  in*  In  future  years,  'i^en  he  was 
partially  silenced,  he  must  have  looked  to  his  Dublin  oppc^r-' 
tnnities  vrith  feelings  of  lively  interest.  Though  a  counseUor, 
and  a  wise  counsellor,  to  Hem^  Cromwell,  and  at  times  employed* 
cm  public  duty,  iu  which  his  good  sense,  his  moderation,  and  his/ 
truly  catholic  spirit  gained  him  nmversal  eoinfidflnee,  yet  preach- 
ing was  his  peculiar  gift,  and  to  this  he  devoted  all  his  talents. 
His  preaching  powers  had  now  reached  their  full  maturity.  Ai 
a  later  period  his  memory  somewhat  failed  him^  and  he  had  to) 
read  in  a  ^sadvantageons  way  with  a  glase.  But  at  this  time 
he  used  no  notes,  and  be  poured  forth  the  riches  of  his  origiuaC 
endowments  and  of  his  acquired  treasures  to  the  great  delight  of 
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his  audience.  His  3oUd  judgment,  his  weighty  thoughts,  his 
extensive  learning,  and  his  cultivated  imagination,  were  all 
engaged  in  the  work  of  recommending  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  Ireland.  Most 
careful  in  husbanding  time,  on  which  he  ever  set  great  value, 
spending  most  of  it  in  his  study,  in  reading  and  writing,  medi- 
tation and  prayer,  accustomed  to  muse  on  profound  topics  in  his 
testless  hours  in  ihe  night,  and  when  walking  in  the  streets 
during  the  day,  constantly  jotting  down  (as  many  of  the  puritans 
did)  the  thoughts  that  occurred  to  him  on  these  occasions,  and 
employing  them  as  materials  for  his  projected  discourses,*  he 
made  it  a,ppear  on  the  Lord's  day  how  well  he  had  been  em- 
ployed. We  know  what  the  discourses  which  he  preached  were 
from  those  given  to  the  world  after  his  death,  and  which  were 
printed  from  his.  manuscripts  as  he  left  them.  Characterised  as 
those  of  most  of  the  preachers  of  the  time  were  by  ^method, 
Ghamock's  were  specially  emiaentior  solidity  of  thought,  for  clear 
enunciation  of  important  truth,  ,for  orderly  avolution  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  complicated  subject,  for  strength  and  conclusiveness 
of  argument,  coining  forth  with  a  great  flow  of  expression, 
recommended  by  noble  sentiment  and  enlivened  hj  briUiant 
ffmcj,— with  the  weight  he  ever  had  the  lustre  of  the  metaLt 
Except  in  the  discourses  of  Usher,  there  never  had  been  before, 
and  it  is  dou1)t£id  whether  there  ever  has  been  sinoe,  such  able 
and  weighty  evangelical  preaching  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland ; 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  thinking  and  the  'judicious' 
should  have  waited  eagerly  on  his  ministry,  specially  on  his 
'lectures,'  seeking  not  .so  much  excitement  as  instruction, 
presented  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  manner.  Doing  much  good 
during  the  brief  period  allowed  him,  we  are  convinced  that  he 
helped  to  raise  up  a  body  of  intelligent  Christian  men  and 
worne)^  Among  the  English  settlers,  who  within  the  Established 
Church,  or  beyond  it  as  Presbytenans  or  Independents,  handed 
down  the  truth  to  the  generations  following,  and  that  the  lively 
protestant  religion  of  Dublin  in  the  present  day  owes  not  a  little 
to  the  seed  which  was  then  scattered,  and  which  in  due  time, 
spite  of  many  blights,  grew  into  a  forest. 

But  his  days  of  usefulness  an  Ireland  speedily  came  to  a 
close.!  When  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  he  left  no  one  who  could 
wield  his  sceptre.  Henry  was  certsLinly  fittest  of  his  kindred 
for  the  work  of  govemmeot;  but  he  had  one  disqualification 
(for  such  it  is  in  our  crooked  world),  hie  was  too  upright  and 

*  Adams  {Mid  yealinention  these  habits. 

t  Cotton  Mathw,  in  his  Hutory  ofHTtw  Engltmi,  speskingof  Nathanael  Mather, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Samuel  as  pastor  in  Dublin,  sajs : — *  It  was  commonly 
remwrked  that  Mr  Chan^ock's  Inyention,  Dr  Harrison^s  expression,  and  Mr  Mather's 
logic,  would  have  made  tiie  perfeotest  preadier  in  the  world.' 

t  His  editors  make  Ghamock  B.D.  Wood  eonceiTes  that  he  was  made  so  bj 
Dublin  University.  Mr  Armstrong  and  Dr  Seaton  Beid  make  him  a  fellow  ii 
Trinity  College.  There  is  no  register  of  this  in  the  college  books;  but  the 
reoordi  both  of  Trinity  GoUego  and  of  Dublin  Castle  are  very  defective  as  to  the 
Commonwealth  period. 


honoiirable  to  descend  to  the  base  means  necessary  to  keep  the 
various  conflicting  parties  in  subjection.  His  soul  was  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  his  letters:  'I  will  rather  submit  to  any 
sufferings  with  a  good  name,  than  be  the  greatest  man  on  earth 
without  it.'*  He  had  to  complain  during  his  whole  rule  in 
Ireland  of  the  selfishness  of  the  English  settlers,  of  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  sectaries,  and  of  the  jealousy  of  the  army  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  efficiently 
supported  in  his  wise  and  impartial  rule  by  such  men  as* 
Winter-f-  and  Ghamock.  Nearly  all  parties  in  Ireland,  Church 
of  England,  Presbyterians,  and  Boman  Catholics,  were  opposed 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  his  father's  rule;  but  all  respected 
and  loved  Henry  Cromwell.  He  got  his  brother  Bichard 
proclaimed  in  Ireland;  but  the  incapable  parliament,  out  of 
jealousy,  summoned  him  to  England,  and  the  royalists,  at  the 
Bestoration,  expelled  him,  without  his  offering  any  resistance. 

Ghamock  had  now  to  sink  for  a  time  into  obscurity,  with  rare 
and  limited  opportunities  compared  with  those  which  he  had 
enjoyed  for  four  or  five  years  in  the  court  of  the  lord  deputy, 
and  in  8t  Werburgh's  and  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  It  was 
necessary  to  shew  that  he  could  not  only  act,  but  suffer,  for 
Christ's  name.  Adams  and  Veal  say,  that  'about  the  year 
1660,  being  discharged  from  the  public  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
he  returned  back  into  England,  and  in  and  about  London  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  fifteen  years,  without  any  call  to  his  old 
work  in  a  settled  way.'  Wood  and  Galamy  make  statements  to 
the  same  effect,  and  we  must  believe  the  account  to  be  correct. 
But  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  though  for  the  most  part 
in  London,  he  had  not  altogether  abandoned  Dublin  for  some 
time  after  1660.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1661  (Dec.  81),  he 
signs  a  certificate  in  favour  of  his  friend  Mr  Veal,  dated  at 
Dublin.^  It  is  stated  that  he  and  Mr  Veal  ministered  in  Dublin 
after  the  Bestoration ;  and  it  is  certain  that  at  that  time  the 
meetings  of  nonconformists  were  winked  at  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  there  took  and 
were  allowed  an  amount  of  liberty  denied  to  their  brethren  in 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  stated  that  both  Ghamock  and 
Veal  preached  in  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Wood  Street  (after- 
wards Strand  Street),  which  continued  for  many  years  to  have 
a  flourishing  congregation,  with  such  pastors  as  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Marsden,  one  of  the  ejected  fellows  of  Dublin  College,  the  Bev. 

•  Letter  in  Thurloe  Fapen, 

t  There  ie  a  wark^  Life  and  Death  of  Winter,  1677;  also  5«niiofi«  by  him  against 
the  AnabaptittB,  preached  before  the  1^  deputy. 

t  The  certificate  is  given  by  Calamy  in  Continuation,  p.  88.  It  is  *  Dated  at 
DaUin,  Dec.  81.  1661/  and  is  signed  <  Steph.  Ghamock,  formerly  Minister  at 
Warbomonghs,  and  late  Lecturer  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin ;  Edward  Boines,  late 
of  St  John's  Parish,  Dublin ;  Kath.  Hoyle,  late  Minister  at  Donobroek, 


and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Robert  Ghambres,  late  Minister  of  St 
Patrick's  Church,  Dublin ;  Samuel  Coxe,  late  Minister  at  Katherine's,  Dublin ; 
WilHam  Ledew,  late  Minister  of  Dunbom ;  Josiah  Marsden,  late  Fellow  of  the 
aboTe  said  Trin.  OoU^ge,  Dublin.' 
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"Dr  Daniel  Williams^  who  founded  the  Disomters'  Library  in 
Bed  Gross  Street,  London;  Ihr  Gfflberi  Bnle,  afterwards  prin- 
oipal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  ths  Bev.  Joseph 
Boyse,  an  able  defender  of  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
Protestant  nonconformists.  Qn  the  supposition  that  this  iw 
correct,  we  find  Chamook's  ministry  in  Lrebmd  after  the  Bestora;^ 
tion  followed  by  a  train  of  important  consequences,  reaching: 
forward  into  coming  ages.*^ 

This  is  the  proper  place,  for*  referring  to  and  examining  & 
scandalous  story  about  Ghamock  given  by  Bishop  Parker  in  the 
''History  of  his  own  Times.*  He  tells  us  that,  Jan.  6.  1662-3, 
one  Philip  Alden  voluntarily  discovered  to  Vernon,  one  of  the 
king's  officers,  a  con8;^iracy  to  subvert  the  government  in  all  the 
tibree  kingdoms.  This  Alden  had  been  an  old  rebel,  and  one 
who  dealt  in  proscriptions  and  forfeited  estates;  but  Vernon: 
had  so  much  obliged  him  by  begging  hus  life  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, that  he  promised  to  discover  the  designs  of  the  rebels. 
The  principal  leaders  berug  chosen  in  March,  determined  on 
May  11.  to  open  the  war  with  the  siege  of  Dublin:  but  many- 
forces  were  in  readiness,  and  they  were  dispersed.  Lackey,  a 
Presbyterian  teacher,  was  hanged ;  but  it  is  said  he  had  seven 
accomplices,  among  whom  was  Ghamock.  '  This  Ghamock  had 
been  chaplain  of  Henry  Gromwell,  advanced  to  that  dignity  by 
John  Owen.  He  was  sent  by  the  conspirators  as  their  ambas- 
sador  to  London,  and  promised  them  great  assistance,  as  Gibbs, 
Garr,  and  others  had  done  in  Scotland  and  Holland.  But  the 
conspiracy  being  now  discovered,  he  fled  again  into  Engliuid,  and 
changed  his  name  from  Ghamock  to  Glarke.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  authority  among  the  fanatics,  and  for  a  long  time  was  at  the 
head  of  a  great  assembly,  and  did  not  die  till  twenty  years  after,^ 
cnmo  1688,  and  his  corpse  was  carried  through  the  city  with  the 
pomp  of  almost  a  royal  funeraL't  This  statement  lays  itself 
open  to  obvious  criticism.  First,  Bishop  Parker,  so  inconsistent: 
in  his  life  and  so  hast^  in  his  charges,  is  by  no  means  a  safe 
authori'fy  in  any  question  of  fact.  Next,  the  ofiginal  informer 
is  described  as  an  old  rebel,  and  a  dealer  in  proscriptions  and 
forfeited  estates,  and  by  no  means  to  be  trusted  in  the  charge? 
which  he  brings.  Then  our  author  makes  Ghamock  live  till 
1688,  whereas  we  have  dbcumentary  evidence  that  he  died  in 
1680.  These  comdderations  might  seem  sufficient  to  justify  us. 
in  dismissing  the  statement  as  a  fabrication,  or  an  entire  mistake*. 

But  we  know  from  better  authorities  that  there  was  a  general 
discontent,,  in  the  Sjpring  of  1668^  among  the  protestants  of  Ire- 
land, indeed  among  the  nonconformists  all  over  the  three  king-- 
domSy  and  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  formed  to  seize  Dublm 

^  Set  Senmm,  te.»  at  the  ordinatioxi  of  Rev.  James  Martmean^  witlt  an  appendix 
eonteining  a  Summary  History  of  tiie  Fresbytezian  ChnxclieB.  in  the  City,  by  the; 
Ber.  James  Armstrong,  1829. 

t  The  statement  of  the  Latin  edition  ia '  neqneienim  ante  yieenninm  oMii  anao^ 
less  cnjxia  exeqniaa  pene  legali  fnneris  pompft  per'nxbeu  extoletant.' 


Gartle.  In  Irelttnd,  the  dissaiisfaotioii  was  very  keen  among  the 
English  settlers,  beeause  they  thought  their  interests  neglected ; 
amon^  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonvealth,  yrbo  were  now  stripped 
<of  their  importanoe ;  bat  especially  amoxxg  zealous  protestants^ 
irho  were  bitterly  disappointed,  because  they  saw  the  work  <rf 
reformation  thrown  back.  The  leader  seems  to  have  been  the 
notorious  Blood,  who  inTDlved  in  it  his  brother-in-law,  the  Bev, 
W.  Lecky,  f orm^ly  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  seems  to  have 
become  maddened  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  Leland  says  that 
"  some  lawyers,  sereral  Ptesbyteiian  ministers,  Blood,  who  was 
afterwards  so  distinguished  in  London,  some  members  of  the 
Irish  CSommons,  and  several  republican  officers,  embarked  in  this 
design.'  *  On  liie  eye  of  the  day  appointed  for  seizing  the  Castle 
of  Dublin  and  publishing  their  dec^ation,  about  five-and-twenty 
conspirators  were  seized,  and  a  reward  pablished  for  the  appr^ 
Jiension  of  those  who  escaped.'*  It  appears,  farther,  that  s(»ne 
intimation  had  been  sent  to  London  which  raised  the  sospicion 
of  the  Goyemment  there  against  Chamock,  for  there  is  issued^ 
^  1668,  June  19.,  warrant  to  Joel  Hardy  to  apprehend  Steph^i 
Chamock,'  'and,  *  June  20.,  an  examination  of  Bob.  Littlebury* 
Knows  Mr  Chamock,  who  visits  at  his  house,  and  told  him  he 
Jiad  an  overture  to  go  beyond  seas.  Has  had  no  letter  from 
Lreland  for  him  these  six  weeks ; '  and  under  the  same  year« 
''Note  of  address  of  Bobt.  Littiebury  at  the  Unicom,  Little 
Britain,  London,  with  note  not  to  miss  him.'  The  country  is 
evidently  in  a  very  moved  state,  in  consequence  of  the  ejection 
of  the  two  thousand  ministers,  and  the  refusal  to  allow  the  non^ 
oonformists  to  meet  for  the  worship  of  God.  Thus  William 
Eingsley  to  Secretsjy  Bennet,  June  20. 166S : — '  There  are  daily 
great  conventicles  in  these  parts ;  on  Whitsunday,  800  persons 
met  at  Hobday's  house,  Waltham  parish,  &o. '  The  news  from 
Carlisle  give  indications  of  an  understanding  among  the  discon- 
tented. Thus  Sir  PhiL  Musgrave  reports  to  Williamson,  June  22., 
Carlisle : — '  There  is  much  talk  of  the  more  than  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  sectaries,  and  the  passing  of  soldiers  between  Ireland 
aj£i  Scotland  before  the  public  discovery  of  the  horrid  plot.'  t 
The  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  these  trustworthy  statements 
is,  that  there  was  deep  discontent  over  all  the  three  kingdoms, 
among  those  who  had  been  labouring  to  purify  the  church,  and 
who  were  now  claiming  liberty  of  worship ;  that  there  was  a  cor- 
respondence carried  on  among  the  aggrieved ;  that  there  was  a 
disposition  among  some  to  resist  the  Government,  the  anticipa- 
tion and  precursor  of  the  covenanting  struggle  in  Scotland,  and 
the  revolution  of  1668 ;  and  that  there  was  an  ill-contrived  con- 
spiracy in  Dublin,  which  was  detected  and  put  down.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  shew  that  Chamock  was  identified  in 
any  way  with  the  projected  rising  in  Dublin.  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  proclamation  from  Dublin  Castle,  28d  May 


o//r«liiiMr,yoLiiip.4S4. 
t  Oalmdar  SUOe  Papen,  edited  by  Mrs  Qreen,  woL  vL 
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1663.  That  the  goyemment  should  have  proceeded  against  him, 
is  no  presumption  of  his  guilt,  though  it  may  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  lead  Bishop  Parker  to  propagate  the  story.  We 
know  that  '  the  generality  of  the  ministers  of  the  north  (Ulster) 
were  at  this  time  either  banished,  imprisoned,  or  driven  into 
comers,  upon  occasion  of  a  plot  of  which  they  knew  nothing,'* 
these  Presbyterians  having  in  fact  stood  throughout  by  the  family 
of  Stuart,  and  given  evidence  of  loyalty  in  very  trying  times. 
We  can  readily  believe  that  Chamock  should  deeply  sympathise 
with  the  grievances  of  his  old  friends  in  Dublin ;  but  his  sober 
judgment,  his  peaceable  disposition,  his  retiring  and  studious 
habits,  all  make  it  very  unlikely  that  he  should  have  taken  any 
active  part  in  so  ill-conceived  and  foolish  a  conspiracy,  t 

From  whatever  cause,  Chamock  disappears  very  much  from 
public  view  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  general  statement  as  that  of  Wood,  who  says  that, 
returning  to  England  about  1660,  '  in  and  about  London  he  did 
spend  the  greater  part  of  fifteen  years  without  any  call  to  his 
own  work,  whereby  he  took  advantage  to  go  now  and  then  either 
into  France  or  Holland.'  In  France  he  would  see  a  lordly 
church,  enjoying  full  privileges  under  Louis  XIY.,  and  meet 
with  many  protestants  deprived  of  political  and  military  power, 
but  having  a  precarious  liberty  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes  not 
yet  revoked.  In  Holland  were  already  gathering  those  refugees 
who  in  due  time  were  to  bring  over  with  them  William  of  Orax^;e 
to  rescue  England  from  oppression.  Galamy  represents  him  as 
'  following  his  studies  without  any  stated  preaching.'  Yes,  it 
was  now  a  necessity  of  his  nature  to  study.  Adams  and  Veal 
say,  '  Even  when  providence  denied  him  opportunities,  he  was 
still  laying  in  more  stock,  and  preparing  for  work  against  he 
might  be  called  to  it.'  During  these  years  when  he  was  in 
some  measure  out  of  sight,  he  was  probably  revolving  those 
thoughts  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  his  great  work  on 

*  Adair  MSS.,  quoted  in  Beid*B  EUtory  of  ihe  Prulyterian  Church  in  Ireland^  toL 
ii.  p.  284. 

t  In  reference  to  Parker's  charge,  Bliss,  the  editor,  in  Notes  to  Wood's  Athenm, 
says : — *  Quaere — if  Stephen  Chamock  ?  Grey.  Probably  it  was  the  same,  the  bishop 
haying  mistaken  the  time  of  his  death.'  Mr  T.  Y.  Gilbert,  the  famous  antiquarian, 
writes  us : — *  Among  the  names  of  those  committed  on  account  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy, is  that  of  "  Eduard  Baines,  a  fanatic  preacher,  formerly  Harry  Gromweirs 
chaplain."  Could  Bishop  Parker  haye  confounded  the  two  men  ?  Baines  was  rector 
of  St  John's  Church,  close  to  Werburgh's,  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  subse- 
quently founded  the  Cooke  Street  congregation  in  Dublin.'  It  is  proper  to  explain, 
as  to  this  alleged  <  fanatic  preacher  and  the  congregation  in  Cooke  Street  ^first  Wine 
Tavern  Street),  that  Mr  Baines  was  *  a  dergyman  of  learning  and  gooa  sense,  of 
rational  paety  and  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  of  great  integrity  and  simplicity  of  spirit ;' 
and  that  in  the  congregation  there  were  many  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  particu- 
larly Sir  John  ClotworUiy,  afterwards  Lord  Massareene,  Lady  Chichester,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Donegal,  and  Lady  Cole  of  the  Enniskillen  family.  Dr  Barrison  became 
oo-pastor  with  Mr  Baints  in  this  congregation,  and  John  Howe  often  officiated 
there  when  Lord  Massareene,  to  whom  Howe  was  chaplain,  happened  to  reside  in 
the  capital.  In  all  this  we  have  another  example  of  the  continuance  of  the  puritan 
influence  in  Dublin.  See  Armstrong's  *  Histo^r  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches/  in 
Appendix  to  Sermon, 
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the  *  AttribaieB.'  Now,  as  at  all  times,  he  lived  much  in  his 
library,  which,  say  Adams  aoid  Veal,  was  his  'woskshop/ 
famished,  Hhoaghnot  with  a  niHneroas,-y6t  a  curious,  collection 
of  books ; '  and  we  can  conceive  that  one  so  dependent  on  his 
reading,  and  who  had  it  in  view  to  prepare  deep  theobgical 
works,  most  have  felt  it  to  be  a  great  tnal  when  his  books  were 
bnint  in  i^  great  fire  of  London. 

About  167&,  he  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  receive  a  call  to 
minister  to  a  fixed  congregation,  it  appears  that  a  portion  of 
the  congregation  were  anxious- to>  secure  him  as  joint  pastor  with 
Dr  Thomas  Jacomb,  and  successor  to  Dr  Lazarus  Seaman,  who 
died  Sept.  9.  1675.  John  Howe,  however,  was  settled  in  this 
office;*  and  Ghamock  was  appointed  joint  pastor* to  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Watson  in  Crosby  Hall.  The  congregation  worshipping 
there  had  been  collected  soon  after  the  Bestoration  by  Mr  Watson, 
formerly  rector  of  the  parish  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  whose 
little  work,  Heaven  taken  by  Storm,  was  the  means,  under  God, 
of  Colonel  Gardiner's  conversion.  Upon  the  indulgence  in  1674 
he  licensed  the  hall  in  Crosby  House,  on  the  east  side  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  which  had  been  built  in  ike  fifteenth  century  by  Sir 
John  Crosby,  had  at  a  later  date  been  the  residence  of  Itichard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Bichard  HI.,  and  was  now 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Langham,  who  patronised  the  non- 
conformists, and  devoted  its  very  beautiful  Gothic  hall  to  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  Chamock  was  settled  there  in  1676,  and 
officiated  there  to  the  thne  of  his  death,  and  there  a  numerous 
and  wealthy  congregation,  presbyterian  or  independent,  con- 
tinued to  worship  for  some  ages.t  Chamock  could  not  be 
described  at  this  part  of  his  life  as  speciaUy  a  popular  preacher. 
On  account  of  his  memory  failing,  he  had  to  read  his  sermons ; 
and  on  account  of  his  weak  eyesight  he  had  to  read  them  with 
a  glass,  and  his  delivery  was  without  the  flow  and  impressiveness 
wmch  it  had  in  his  younger  years.  Besides,  has  compositions 
were  too  full  of  matter,  and  were  far  too  elaborate  to  be  relished 
by  the  unthinking  multitude,  who  complained  of  his  discourses 
as  being  "  but  morality  or  metaphysics,"  their  only  fault  being 
that  they  were  too  thoughtful.  Adams  and  Yeal  say,  ^Tet  it 
may  withal  be  said  that  if  he  were  sometimes  deep,  he  was 
never  abstruse ;  he  handled  the  ^eat  mysteries  of  the  gospel 
with  much  clearness  and  perspicmty,  so  that  in  his  preachmg,  if 
he  were  above  most,  it  was  only  because  most  were  below  it.* 
Those  who  were  educated  up  to  him,  as  many  of  the  middle 
classes  were  in  that  age,  when  the  word  of  God  and  theological 
treatises  were  so  studied,  and  when  the  public  events  of  the 
times  eompeUed  men  to  think  on  profound  topics,  waited  upon 
his  ministoy  with  great  eagerness,  and  drank  in  greedily  the 

*  Boger*8  Life  of  Howe,  p.  144. 

t  Wilwm'B  Hittory  and  Aniiquitiea  of  Diumitnig  ChufcUt,  ToL  L  pp.  S81,  tt  Mgf., 
where  is  a  history  of  Crosby  Hall  and  an  account  of  its  ministers.  Crosby  Hall  is 
now  a  merchant's  wareroom,  but  retains  traces  of  its  beauty  in  its  timber  roof  and 
splendid  bow  window. 
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iBsiniatioKi  whicSh  lie  commixnicaied  from  sabbath  to  sabbatb. 
Kr  Johnson  tells  t»  that  'ntaay  able  ministers  loyed  to  sit  at 
ina^  feet*  for  they  receiyeii  by  one  Bermcm  oi  his  those  instraotionB 
iridflh  Ijiey  could  not  get  by  many  books  or  sermons  of  others/ 

We  tan  readily  picture  him  at  this  time  from  the  scattered 
notices  left  of  him.  We  hare  two  portraits  of  horn ;  one  a  paint- 
ing in  Williams*  Library,  the  other  a  plate  in  the  f<^o  edition  of 
his  works.  Both  exhibit  him  with  maned  and  bony  features,  and 
:a  deep  exj^easive  eye.  The  ^inting  makes  him  appear  more 
Jbeayy  locking  and  snnken,  as  if  he  often  retreated  into  himself 
io  coDimtine  with  his  own  thonghts.  The  plate  is  more  iivelj, 
as  if  he  conld  foe  drawn  out  by  those  who  understood  and  reci- 
procated lum*  Adams  and  Veal  sa^  he  '  was  somewhat  reserved 
wfaeei  ha  was  not  very  well  acquamted,  otherwise  very  afiEable 
and  oommunicatire  where  he  uxMbrstood  and  liked  his  company.* 
We  now  extract  from  his  funeral  sermon.  Those  who  did  not 
know  him  ca^t  apon  him '  foul  and  false  aspersions  * '  as  if  he  was 
melancholy^  reserved,  unsociable  to  all,  while  his  acquaintances* 
will  give  a  character  of  him  diametrically  opposite.  How  cheerful, 
free,  loving,  sweet-dispositioned  was  he  in  all  companies  where 
hB  conld  ti^e  delight ;  he  was  their  love,  their  delight.'  By  this 
time  *  our  Timothy  was  somewhat  obscured  by  manifold  infirmi- 
ties, a  crazy  body,  weak  eyes,  one  dark,  the  other  dim,  a  hand 
that  would  shake,  sometime  an  infirm  diomaeh,  an  aching  head, 
a  £agitiv6  memory,  which,  after  it  had  failed  him  sometimes,  he 
would  never  trust  again,  but  verbatim  penned  and  read  aU  his 
notes,  whereas  till  at  late  years  he  never  looked  within  them.* 
From  such  a  temperament  we  might  expect  a  little  '  passion  or 
eholer,'  which  is  ackuowiedged  by  his  friend,  but  which,  he  aEh 
Bures  us,  'through  grace  he  turned  into  the  right  channeL'  'He 
was  carebil  to  watch  over  his  heart  and  against  spiritual  pride.* 
Five  days  each  week,  and  twelve  hours  each  day,  he  spent  in  his 
study,  '  I  will  not  say,  as  some,  to  make  one  sermon ;  I  know 
lie  had  other  work  there.*  When  some  one  told  him  if  he  studied 
too  much  it  would  cost  him  his  life,  he  replied,  '  Why,  it  cost 
Christ  his  life  to  redeem  and  save  me.^  When  he  went  out  from 
his  books  and  meditations,  it  was  to  vidt  and  relieve  his  patients, 
he  having  had  all  along  a  taste  for  medicine,  and  having  given 
much  time  to  the  study  of  it.  Els  bodily  infirmities,  his  trials 
and  spiritual  conflicts,  gave  him  a  peculiar  fitness  for  guiding 
tiie  anxious  and  comforting  the  afflicted.  '  He  had  bowels  of 
compassion  for  sinners  to  snatch  them  out  of  the  flames,  and 
for  saints  to  direct  them  unto  the  love  of  Christ.'  '  I  need  not 
speak  unto  you  of  his  preaching ;  how  oft  went  he  to  children  of 
h^bt  waDdng  in  darkness,  to  cheer  and  revive  them  with  cordials 
wherewith  the  Lord  had  usually  refreshed  him.*  '  Your  teacher 
was,'  said  the  preacher  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  *  though 
not  a  perfect  man^  a  perfect  minister,  thoroughly  accomplished 
by  the  Spirit  and  the  word  of  truth.* 

The  ambition  of  able  and  thinking  ministers  in  those  times 


itKB  to  draw  mA  a  syBtem  of  theology.  Watson/his  coUeagne,  has 
left  HB  a  ^Body  af  Divinity^*  wMeh  long  oontinued  to  tniin  the 
0O11UBOQ  peo|de  in  the  paritaa  theology,  and  may  still  be  found, 
as  we  can  testify,  in  the  cottages  of  the  Scottish  peasantry. 
Chamoek  '  intended  to  have  given  forth  a  complete  body  of 
^Tinity '  to  the  congregation  which  met  in  Crosby  Hall,  the  result, 
wa  doubt  not,  of  long  reading  and  much  thou^t.  He  began  with 
treating  of  the  being,  and  went  cm  to  the  attributes  of  God ;  but 
*  his  sun  set  before  he  had  gone  oyer  half  of  his  transcendent 
enoellencieB  and  perfections.  The  last  subject  he  treated  on  and 
ibiished  was  the  patience  of  God.  He  was  looking  what  to  say 
next  of  the  mere^,  grace,  and  goodness  of  God,  which  he  is  gone 
to  see  and  admire,  ior  he  fomiud  that  which  he  most  looked  and 
longed  for,  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life^ 
in  heayen  whence  he  shines  now.  Indeed,  all  the  while  he  was 
«pon  the  attributes  of  God,  he  moved  with  that  extraordinary 
Btrmgth  and  celerity,  'twas  an  argument  of  his  near  approa<di 
■nto  his  centre  and  everiaeting  rest ;  and  if  it  be  true,  aa  some 
flay,  that  the  soul  doth  prominert  in  morie^  his  words  were  too  true 
piHddictionB,  and  from  his  soul  when  he  said,  that  concerning 
^Tine  patience  would  be  his  laet  sermon.'  '  It  was  his  longing 
desire,  and  his  hopes  were,  that  he  should  shortly  be  in  that 
flinlesB  state  where  there  is  the  acme,  the  perfection  of  grace  and 
hcdinesB.' 

He  died  July  27. 1660,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
two,  in  the  house  of  Bichard  Tymms,  a  glazier  in  the  parish  of 
Whitechapel.  On  July  80th,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Crosby 
Hall,  and  thence  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  his  brethren 
to  8t  Michael's  Church,  in  Comhill,  where  *  his  bosom  friend  Mr 
Johnson,  gained  at  Emmanuel,  adhering  to  him  at  New  College, 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  Mat.  xiii.  48,  ^Then  shall 
the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
leather.'!  His  remains  were  buried  'over  Mr  Bykes,  under  the 
steeple '  of  St  Michael's,  where  the  worshippers  have  ever  since 
passed  over  them  in  going  in  to  the  church. 

He  published  himself  nothing  but  a  sermon  '  On  the  Sinful- 
ness and  cure  of  Evil  Thoughts,'  Gen.  vi.  6,  which  appeared  in 
tiie  supplement  to  the  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate;  and 
it  is  an  indication  of  his  disposition  to  keep  his  name  from  public 

*  We  might  have  doobted  whether  a  nonconformist  minister  conld  haye  heen 
iwrmitted  to  preach  tiie  faneral  sermon  of  a  nonconformist  minister  in  a  parish 
chniidu  bat  the  abatement  is  made  by  Wood.  The  entiy  in  the  register  of  St 
JQchael's  is, '  Jnly  30.  was  haryed  Stephen  Chamock,  minister,  under  the  steeple.' 
t  •  KKAAMYI2  XaN  AIKAIHN.  On  the  shining  of  the  righteous,  a 
sermon  preached  partly  on  the  Death  of  that  Beverend  and  Excellent  Diyine,  Mr 
Stephen  Charnock,  and  in  part  at  tiie  faneral  of  a  godly  friend,  by  John  Johnson, 
MJL'  1680.  In  explanation,  he  states  that  the  body  of  the  discourse  had  been 
fcepared  on  the  oeoMion  ef  the  death  ef  another  friend ;  bvt,  as  being  called  suddenly 
to  preach  at  Mr  ChanocVe  fnnesal,  he  had  nsed  the  sane  sermon,  but  accommodated 
io  &e  different  person.  The  dieoonne  is  somewhat  reiabling.  We  have  embodied 
moat  of  what  lebtea  to  ChAaook  ia  thia  memoir.  We  hare  used  the  copy  in  tha 
Williams'  Library. 
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view,  that  in  the  title  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  initials  S.  C, 
whereas  in  eyery  other  sermon  in  the  collection  there  appears 
the  name  of  the  preacher.  His  posthumous  works  were  given  to 
the  world  by  Mr  Richard  Adams  and  Mr  Edward  Yeal,  both 
Oxford  friends,  the  latter  also  a  Dublin  friend,  the  one  then  a 
nonconformist  minister  in  Southwark,  and  the  other  in  Wap- 
ping.  They  first  published  '  A  Discourse  on  Divine  Providence/ 
1680,  and  announce  that  '  this  comes  out  first  as  a  prodromus 
to  several  works  designed  to  be  made  public  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  with  conveniency  transcribed/  declaring  that '  the  piece  now 
published  is  a  specimen  of  the  strain  and  spirit  of  this  holy  man, 
this  being  his  familiar  and  ordinary  way  of  preaching.'  The 
same  year  there  appeared  *  A  Sermon  on  Reconciliation  to  God 
in  Christ.'  His  discourses  '  On  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of 
God,'  appeared  in  a  large  folio  in  1681-82,  and  were  followed  by 
another  folio  in  1683,  containing  discourses  on  regeneration,  re- 
conciliation, the  Lord's  supper,  and  other  important  subjects. 
A  second  edition  of  his  works,  in  two  volumes  folio,  appeared  in 
1684,  and  a  third  in.  1702.  In  1699,  were  published  with  'An 
Advertisement  to  the  Reader,'  by  Edward  Yeal,  two  discourses, 
one  on  Man's  Enmity  to  Ood,  the  other  on  Mercy  for  the  Chief  of 
Sinners. 

His  great  work  is  that  on  the  '  Attributes.'  Prior  to  his  time 
the  subject  had  been  treated  of  near  the  opening  of  systems  of 
theology,  but  never  in  the  particular  and  minute  way  in  which  it 
is  done  in  Chamock's  discourses.  There  had  been  two  works  on 
the  special  topic  published  in  the  English  tongue  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  The  one  was  A  Treatise  containing  the 
Original  of  Unbelt^,  Misbelief  or  Mispersuasion  concerning  the 
Veritie,  Unitie,  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  by  Thomas  Jackson, 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  Vicar  of  St  Nicholas  Chwrch,  NewcasiU-upon' 
Tyne,  and  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUeae,  Oxford,  1626. 
The  work  is  a  philosophico-religious  one,  treatmg  profoundly,  if 
not  clearly,  of  the  origin  of  ideas  as  discussed  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  of  belief  in  God ;  but  not  unfolding,  as  Chamock 
does,  the  nature  of  the  several  attributes.  A  work  more  nearly 
resembling  that  of  our  author,  and  very  probably  suggesting  it, 
was  written  by  Dr  Preston,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Cambridge 
divines,  and  who  had  been  master  of  Emmanuel  some  years  l^- 
fore  Chamock's  time,  and  left  a  great  name  behind  him.  It  is 
Life  Eternal,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  Attributes,  by  the  late  John  Preston.  It  reached  a  fourth 
edition  in  1684.  In  the  eighteen  sermons  of  which  the  work  is 
composed,  the  author  first  proves  the  existence  and  unity  of 
Grod,  and  then  dwells  on  eight  of  his  perfections.*    The  whole  is 

•  These  are  (l-)  that  God  is  perfeot ;  (2.)  that  he  is  without  all  eavsea,  having 
his  heing  and  beginning  from  himself;  (3.)  that  he  is  eternal;  (4.)  that  he  is 
simple  and  spiritnal ;  (5.)  immutable ;  (6.)  infinite  (beyond  aU  we  can  oonoeiTeX 
including  goodness ;  (7.)  omnipresent ;  (S.)  omnipotent.  The  aiiangement  is  very 
impeifedU 
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under  400  pages,  of  by  no  means  close  printing.  The  analysis 
and  distribution  of  the  attributes  are  by  no  means  the  same  with 
those  followed  by  Chamock,  whose  method  is  much  more  logical 
and  judicious,  wnile  his  illustration  is  much  more  full  and  ample. 
Ghamock's  work  is  at  this  day  the  most  elaborate  that  has 
appeared  on  the  subject. 

Some  in  our  day  object  to  the  separation  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, such  as  we  have  in  Chamock's  work,  and  in  systems  of 
theology,  that  it  is  a  division  of  the  divine  unity;  that  it  is  fitted 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  perfections  are  so  many  different 
entities  ;  and  that  it  exhibits  the  divine  being  in  dry  and  abstract 
forms,  which  do  not  engage  and  win  the  affections  of  the  heart. 
Now,  it  should  be  admitted  at  once,  that  a  theological  treatise 
on  the  attributes,  or  on  any  other  subject,  cannot  serve  every 
good  purpose.  No  treatise  of  divinity  can  accomplish  the  high 
ends  secured  by  the  Word  of  God,  with  its  vivid  narratives,  its 
typical  events  and  ordinances,  its  instructive  parables,  and  its 
attractive  exhibition  of  God  as  living,  acting,  and  loving — all 
suited  to  the  heart  and  imagination  of  man  as  well  as  his  under- 
standing. A  theological  system  when  compared  with  the  word 
of  God,  is  at  best  like  a  hortus  siccus,  when  compared  with  the 
growing  plants  in  nature,  or  a  skeleton  in  reference  to  the  living 
frame,  clothed  with  flesh  and  skin.  The  most  useful  and  effec- 
tive preaching  must  follow  the  Word  of  God  as  a  model  rather 
than  bodies  of  divinity,  and  present  God  and  his  love  in  the 
concrete  and  not  in  the  abstract  form.  Still,  systematic  theology 
has  important  purposes  to  secure,  not  only  in  testing  and  guard- 
ing purity  of  doctrme  in  a  church,  but  in  combining  the  scattered 
truths  of  God*s  Word,  so  that  we  may  clearly  apprehend  them : 
in  exhibiting  the  unity  of  the  faith ;  and  in  facing  the  misappre- 
hensions, mistakes,  and  errors  which  may  arise.  In  particular, 
great  good  may  be  effected  by  a  fuU  display,  and  a  reflective 
contemplation  of  the  divine  character;  and  in  order  to  this,  there 
must  be  some  order,  plan,  and  division,  and  the  more  logical 
these  are  the  better  for  every  purpose,  speculative  or  practical. 
Care  must  be  taken  always,  in  drawing  such  a  portraiture,  to  shew 
that  the  attributes  are  not  distinct  parts  of  the  divine  essence, 
but  simply  different  aspects  of  the  one  God,  viewed  separately 
because  of  the  infirmity  of  our  minds,  and  the  narrowness  of  our 
vision,  which  prevent  ns  from  taking  in  the  whole  object  at  once, 
and  constrain  us  to  survey  it  part  after  part.  As  it  is  not  the 
abstract  quality,  but  the  concrete  being  that  calls  forth  feeling 
and  affection,  we  must  ever  contemplate  his  perfections,  as 
combined  in  the  unity  of  his  living  person.  It  is  to  be  said, 
in  behalf  of  Ohamock,  that  he  never  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  attributes  are  separate  existences ;  they  are  simply  different 
manifestations  presented  to  us,  and  views  taken  by  us  of  the  one 
God,  who  is  at  once  Great  and  Good,  Holy  and  Gracious. 
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n.  THE  PURITAN  PEEACHINO  AND  THE  PUEITAN 

LECTUEK 

^  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  inqnire  wisely  conoeming 
this/  Eccles.  vii.  10.  There  are  some  ever  telling  as  that  the 
thec^ogy  of  former  times  is  much  superior  to  that  of  our  day. 
Some  prefer  the  theology  of  the  so-oalled  fathers  of  the  church, 
some  that  of  the  middle  ages,  some  that  of  the  Reformation, 
some  that  of  the  puritans.  Now  we  beliere  that  it  may  be  good 
for  us  to  look  to  the  way  in  which  great  and  good  men  have  con- 
ceiyed,  expressed,  and  enforced  the  truth  in  diyers  ages,  were  it 
only  to  widen  the  narrowness  of  our  yiews,  and  recall  attention 
to  catholic  yerities  which  particular  ages  or  sects  have  allowed 
to  sink  out  of  sight.  Let  us  by  all  means  rise  from  time  to  time 
above  the  contracted  valleys  in  which  we  dwell,  and  ascend  a 
height  whence  we  may  observe  the  whole  broad  and  diversified 
territory  which  God  has  given  us  as  an  inheritance,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  varied  parts  which  branch  out  from  Christ  as  the 
centre,  as  do  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  country  from  some 
great  mountain,  the  axis  of  its  range.  There  is,  we  should 
acknowledge,  an  attractive  simplicity  in  the  expositions  of  divine 
truth  b^  the  early  others ;  and  we  are  under  deep  obligations  to 
the  divmes  of  the  fourth  century  for  establishing  on  Scripture 
evidence  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Those  who  look  into  it  with 
a  desire  to  discover  what  is  good,  will  find  not  a  few  excellencies 
even  in  the  medisoval  divinity,  notwithstanding  the  restraints 
laid  on  it  by  crutches  and  bandages.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  Thomas  k  Eempis  lived  in  what  are  called  the  dark  ages ; 
and  that  we  owe  to  a  philosophic  divine  of  that  time,  not  cer- 
tainly the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which  had  been  in  the 
revealed  religion  of  God  since  Adam  and  Abel  offered  lambs  in 
sacrifice,  but  a  very  masterly  and  comprehensive  exposition  of 
that  cardinal  truth.  Free  grace,  which  had  been  so  limited  and 
hindered  in  the  priestly  and  ecclesiastical  ages,  breathes  from 
every  page  of  the  Reformers  as  fragrance  does  from  the  flower^ 
The  puritan  preaching  is  unsurpassed  for  clear  enunciation  of 
divine  truth,  accompanied  with  close,  searching,  and  fervent 
appeal,  which  now  shakes  the  whole  soul,  as  the  earthquake  did 
the  prison  at  Philippi,  and  anon  relieves  it  by  the  command  and 
promise,  '  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  ahalt  be 
saved.* 

But  we  should  put  implicit  trust  in  no  human,  or  hereditary,  or 
traditional  theology,  in  no  theology  except  what  comes  direct  from 
the  Bible,  interpreted  according  to  the  letter,  but  received  after  the 
spirit.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  you  will  know  what  sect  a 
man  belongs  to  by  the  favourite  passages  which  he  quotes  in  his 
sermons,  and  in  his  very  prayers,  shewing  how  apt  we  are  to  take 
our  very  Scriptures  from  the  traditions  of  our  churches.  We  act 
as  if  the  well  were  shut  up  from  us,  and  as  if  we  were  obliged  to 


ga  to  the  streams,  vUcb  may  have  eangbt  eartUixiess  in  thmr 
ooTirse,  and  wfakh  at  the  best  cannot  be  so  fresh  as  the  foimtain. 
Thai  is  the  theology  best  suited  to  the  a^e  which  is  put  forth  by 
living  men  of  ike  age,  drinking  of  the  liTiiig  word  for  themselves 
by  the  power  of  the  living  Spirii» 

The  peculiarities  of  the  poritan  preaching  arose  from  the  cir* 
omiistanceB  in  which  they  were  placed,  combined  always  with 
their  deep  piety.  Most  of  them  were  hi^y  educated  men,  trained 
in  chuisics,  logics,  and  ethics  at  the  ^d  universities.  In  their 
ooUeges,  ajid  in  the  Established  Church,  they  had  acquired  habita 
of  carefol  study  and  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  which  they  re- 
tained all  their  Uves,  whether  they  remained  in  or  removed  from 
the  oomnranion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Meaawhile,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  high  aims,  they  were  thrown  into  the  midsi 
of  most  exciting  scenes,  which  moved  society  from  its  base  to  ita 
summit.  They  had  to  make  up  their  minds  on  most  momentous 
questions,  and  to  come  to  a  public  decision,  and  take  their  side, — 
it  may  be  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  worldly  wealth  and  status. 
With  a  great  love  for  the  national  Church,  and  a  desire  to  keep 
1^  unity  of  the  faith,  they  declined,  in  obedience  to  what  they 
beUBTcd  to  be  the  commands  of  God  in  his  word,  to  conform  ta 
practices  which  the  government,,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  waa 
imposing  on  them.  In  taking  their  part  in  the  movements  of 
these  times,  they  had  to  mingle  with  men  of  all  classes,  to  writer 
papers  of  defence  and  explanation,  and  at  times  of  controversy, 
and  to  transact  a  multifarious  business,  with  bearings  on  states- 
men on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mass  of  the  peqple  on  the  other. 
Out  of  this  state  of  things  arose  a  style  of  exposition  different: 
from  that  of  the  retired  scholar  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that 
of  the  man  of  bustle  on  the  other ;  equally  removed  from  the 
manner  of  the  iudjependent  churchman  and  of  the  ever  stirring 
dissenter.  The  discourses  are  by  men  of  thought  and  eructition, 
who  must  draw  their  support  from  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  address  in  one  and  the  same  sermon  both  men  and  women 
belonging  to  all  ranks  and  classes.  We  see  those  characteristics^ 
in  every  treatise  of  Owen  and  Baxter,  and  they  come  out  in  the* 
discourses  of  Chamock* 

The  works  of  Chacnock,  and  of  the  puritans  generally,  labour 
under  two  alleged  imperfeetionis;  With  the  exception  of  Howe'a 
*  Living  Temple,'  and  one  or  two  other  treatises,  they  are  with^ 
out  thfS)  subdued  and  quiet  reflection  which  gives  such  a  charm 
to  books  which  have  come  out  of  retired  parsonages  or  thO' 
cloisters  ci  colleges.  In  nK>8t  of  the  writings  of  tl^  puritans, 
there  is  a  movement,  and  in  many  of  them  a  restlessness,  which 
shew  that  they  were  composed  for  hearers  or  readers  who  wero 
no  doubt  ta  bei  instructed,  but  whose  attention  required  alsa  to 
be  kept  alive..  Their  profound  discussions  and  their  erudite 
disquisitions,  having  reforence  commonly  to  expected,  indeed 
immediate  action,,  are  ever  mixed  with  practical  lessons  and 
a^iplicatioaff  idnoh  intezrupt  the  argument,  and  at  times  give  a^ 
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strain  and  bias  to  the  interpretation  of  a  passage.  In  this  respect 
their  discourses,  written  with  the  picture  of  a  mixed  auditory 
before  them,  are  very  different  from  the  essays  or  dissertations, 
philosophic  or  critical,  of  certain  of  the  Anglican  or  German 
divines,  who,  themselves  mere  scholars  or  thmkers,  write  only 
for  the  learned ;  but  possess  an  interest  to  them  such  as  cannot 
attach  to  spoken  addresses  in  which  the  popular  and  the  scien- 
tific are  mixed  in  every  page. 

Because  of  this  attempted  combination,  the  puritans  labour 
under  another  alleged  disadvantage.  Most  of  their  writings 
contain  too  much  thought,  too  much  erudition,  and  above  all  too 
many  logical  distinctions,  to  admit  of  their  being  appreciated  by 
vulgar  readers.  With  the  living  voice  and  the  earnest  manner 
to  set  them  off,  the  sermons  may  have  been  listened  to  with  pro- 
found interest  by  large  mixed  audiences ;  but  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  the  old  volume  they  scare  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
troubled  with  active  or  earnest  thought.  In  this  respect  they 
are  inferior — some  would  rather  say  immeasurably  superior — ^to 
the  popular  works  produced  in  our  day  by  evangelical  writers 
both  within  and  beyond  the  established  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland.  They  are  not  characterised  by  that  entire  absence,  in 
some  cases  studious  abnegation,  of  reflective  thought  and  con- 
vincing argument,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  some  of  our  modem 
preachers,  who  cast  away  their  manhood  and  pule  like  infants ; 
nor  do  they  indulge  in  those  stories  and  anecdotes  by  which  some 
of  our  most  successful  ministers  of  the  word  attract  and  profit 
large  audiences  in  our  times.  The  puritans  had  learning,  and 
they  gave  the  results  of  it  to  their  congregations.  They  thought 
profoundly  themselves,  and  they  wished  to  stimulate  and  gratify 
thought  in  their  hearers  and  readers. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  there  is  a  class  who  reckon 
themselves  above,  and  there  is  a  class  certainly  below,  the  puritan. 
There  are  contemplatists  who  are  disturbed  by  their  Ifeverishness, 
and  scholars  who  complain  of  the  intrusion  of  unasked  practical 
lessons.  But  if  these  persons  would  only  exercise  a  little  of  that 
patience  on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value,  they  would  find  im- 
bedded in  the  rich  conglomerate  of  the  puritans  profound  reflec- 
tions and  wise  maxims,  which  could  have  come  only  from  deep 
thinkers  and  scholars,  who  spent  long  hours  in  their  studies 
reading,  meditating,  and,  we  may  add,  praying  over  the  deepest 
questions  which  the  mind  of  man  can  ponder.  It  is  also  true 
that  there  are  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  who 
are  below  the  puritans,  such  as  the  devourers  of  novels  in  our 
circulating  libraries,  our  men  of  pleasure  and  of  mere  business 
and  agriculture,  who  have  never  been  led  to  entertain  a  thought 
above  their  amusements,  or  their  shops  and  their  warehouses, 
their  crops  and  their  cattle ;  and  such  are  the  masses  in  our 
great  cities,  and  in  our  scattered  rural  districts  too,  who  have 
been  allowed  to  spring  up  in  utter  ignorance,  but  who  would  not 
have  been  left  in  such  utter  degradation  if  the  puritans  had  been 
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allowed  to  carry  out  their  syBtem  of  inspection,  catechising,  and 
carefnl  Bible  instruction.  We  allow  that  persons  so  untrained 
to  thinking  would  speedily  fall  asleep  if  made  to  read  a  puritan 
treatise,  with  its  deep  thoughts  and  its  logical  distinctions.  The 
puritan  preachers  no  doubt  required  a  prepared  audience  ;  but 
the^  had  succeeded  so  far  in  training  intelligent  audiences  in 
tiieir  own  day,  and  they  had  a  discipline  which,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  carry  it  out,  might  have  prepared  the  great  body  of 
the  people  for  listening  to  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  divine 
word.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  best  puritans  more  fitted  than  any  composed  by 
uninspired  men  to  awaken  the  unthinking  and  arouse  the  care- 
less, and  compel  them  to  think  of  the  things  which  belong  to 
their  eyerlasting  peace.  These  passages  continue  to  be  regularly 
quoted  to  this  day,  and  often  constitute  the  very  best  parts  of  the 
articles  in  our  popular  religious  literature.  Chamock's  discourses, 
in  particular,  have  been  a  mine  in  which  many  have  dug,  and 
found  there  gold  wherewithal  to  enrich  themselves,  without 
exhausting  the  numberless  veins.  The  preachers  who  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  puritans,  but  have  avoided  their  techni- 
cality and  mannerism,  have  commonly  been  the  most  successful 
in  rousing  the  sunken  and  the  dead  from  their  apathy,  and  in 
stirring  them  to  anxiety  and  prayer. 

Some  of  the  critical  commentaries  furnished  by  the  puritans, 
such  as  those  of  Owen,  are  among  the  ablest,  and  altogether  the 
best,  that  have  ever  been  published.  It  is  aJl  true  that  modem 
German  industry  has  dug  up  and  collected  materials  unknown 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  more  recent 
contests  with  the  rationalists  and  infidels,  while  producing  it 
may  be  much  immediate  mischief,  have  in  the  end  led  to  a 
larger  and  more  minute  acquaintance  with  ancient  thought  and 
history,  and  with  eastern  languages  and  customs.  But  the 
puritans  have  been  left  behind  merely  by  the  onward  march  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  time  may  come  when  even  the  most 
advanced  German  critics  may  in  this  sense  become  antiquated. 
It  is  true  that  the  puritans,  keeping  before  them  a  living 
audience,  ever  mingled  practical  reflections  and  applications 
with  their  most  erudite  criticism,  in  a  way  which  is  now  avoided 
by  learned  commentators.  But  over  against  this  we  have  to 
place  the  counterbalancing  circumstance,  that  the  Scriptures 
were  written  for  practical  purposes,  and  wiU  ever  be  better 
interpreted  by  practical  men,  who  have  felt  the  truth  them- 
selves, and  who  have  had  enlarged  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  men,  women,  and  children  m  the  actual  world,  than  by 
the  mere  book  scholar,  who  is  ever  tempted  to  attribute  motives 
to  historical  actors  such  as  real  human  beings  were  never 
swayed  by,  and  to  discard  passages  because  thev  contain  im- 
probabilities such  as  one  who  mingles  with  mankind  is  meet- 
ing with  every  day.  We  have  sometimes  thought,  in  com- 
paring the  puritan  with  the  modem  German  criticism,  that 
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ibe  one  of  these  cirotmetaiicee  is  quite  fitted  io  (nitweigh  the 
other;  of  coarse,  the  oiie  should  be  used  to  eoantezaot  the  othar^ 
aad  a  perfect  oommentary  should  seek  to  embrace  both  ad- 
vantages. 

The  multiplied  divisions,  and  ramified  subdivisions,  employed 
in  their  discourses,  famish  matter  of  verf  oommon  conrplainfe 
against  them.  The  habit  arose  from  the  training  in  a  narrow 
scholastic  logic  in  the  oniyersitieer  and  is  ta  be  fomid  in  the 
ethical,  the  juridical,  the  legal,  and  the  parliamentary  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  theological  writings  of  the  age,  and  in  the  high 
Anglican  as  well  as  in  the  puritan  theology.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  the  peculiar  mannei  of  the  times.  The 
excess  in  one  direction  led  in  the  immediately  sneceeding  age  to 
an  excess  in  the  other  direction.  The  new  method,  or  wank  of 
method,  was  introduced  from  France,  and  came  in  with  a  very 
light  and  superficial  Uterature.^  It  was  espoi^ed  by  such 
writers  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  his  *  Characieriitics  ofMen^  and 
Mcmners,  and  Times ;'  and  appeared  in  a  very  graceful  dress  in 
the  TatleTy  SpectcOor,  and  Ouardia/n.  Shaftesbury  tells  us  that 
the  miscellaneous  manner  was  in  the  highest  esteem  in  his  day, 
that  the  old  plan  of  dividing  into  firsts  and  seconds  had  grown 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  'the  elegant  court  divine  exhorts  in. 
miscellany,  and  is  ashamed  to  bring  his  twos  and  threes  before 
&fibshionable  assembly.'  '  Bagouts  and  fricassees  are  the  reign- 
ing dishes;  so  authors,  in  order  ta  beeome  fashionable,  have 
run  into  the  more  savoury  way  of  learned  ragout  and  medley.' 
In  adopting  the  style  of  the  times,  the  preachers  no  doubt  sup- 
posed that  they  could  thereby  recommend  religioii  to  the  world, 
especially  to  the  gay  and  fashionable  classeSy  who  had  bees 
repelled  by  the  old  manner,  and  might  be  woor  it  was  alleged,, 
by  the  new.  The  comment  of  the  clerical  satirist  Witherspoon, 
in  his  *  Charaeterittics,*^  is  very  pertinent.  After  stating  the^ 
allegation  that  the  old  system  had  driven  most  of  the  fiashion- 
id)le  gentry  from  the  chiuches,  he  says :  '  Now  the  only  way  ta 
regain  them  to  the  church,  is  to  accommodate  the  worship  as 
much  as  may  be  to  their  taste;'  and  then  remarks  shiy,  'I 
confess  there  has  sometimes  been  an  ugly  objection  thrown  up 
against  this  part  of  my  argument,  vis.,  that  this  desertion  A 
public  worship  by  those  in  high  life  seems  in  fact  to  be  contem- 
porary with,  and  to  increase  in  a  prettjr  exact  proportiosL  to,  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made,  and  are  made^  to  suit  ii  to  their 
taste.'  Not  that  we  have  any  right  to  condemn  the  jweachera 
of  the  eighteenth  century  because  they  did  not  choose  to  foUow 
the  formalism  of  the  seventeenths  A  much  graver  charge  can/ 
to  brought  against  them;  that  ol  sinking  out  of  sight,  or 
diluting,  some  of  the  convincing  and  saviz^  trotha  of  Chrii^ 
tianity.  The  minister  of  God's  Woed,  if  he  is  not  to  make  him^ 
self  ridiculous,  must  wear  the  dress  and  aceommodato  himsrff 
te  the  innocent  maimers  of  his  age  ;  but  he  is  sever  to  foorgei 
that  he  is  aminister  of  the  wo^  ptqiaflred  to  declare  the  whabt 
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counsel  of  God,  and  he  is  not  to  imagine  that  he  can  deliver 
himself  from  the  offence  of  the  cross.  The  polite,  the  gay,  and 
the  refined  admired  the  preaching  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  never  thought  of  allowing  themselves  to  fall  under  the 
power  of  the  religion  recommended.  The  puritan  preachers  are 
still  read  and  have  power,  '  being  dead  they  yet  speak  unto  us ;' 
but  who  remembers  the  names  of  the  admired  pi^pit  orators  of 
last  century?  Who,  except  the  lovers  of  beUes  lettres,  ever 
think  of  looking  into  the  polished  sermons  of  Hugh  Blair  and 
his  school  ? 

It  may  be  allowed  that  the  puritan  preachers,  like  all  the 
didactic  writers  of  their  time,  carried  their  subdivisions  too  far. 
They  sought  by  abstraction  to  bring  out  into  distinct  view  all  the 
attributes  of  the  concrete  object ;  and  by  mental  analysis  to  dis- 
tribute a  complex  subject  into  its  parts.  As  correct  thinkers, 
their  judgment  would  have  been  offended  if  a  single  one  of  the 
parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole  had  been  left  out.  But 
comprehensive  minds  now  see  that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  man  to  find  out  all  the  elements  of  any  one  existing 
object  'in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth.'*  In  the  subject,  for  example,  discussed 
by  Ghamock,  the  nature  of  God,  no  one  should  profess,  (certainly 
Ghamock  does  not)  to  be  able  to  discover  or  to  unfold  all  the 
perfections  of  Jehovah ;  and  it  would  be  simple  pretension  to 
make  the  propositions  we  utter  assume  the  appearance  of  com- 
pleteness of  knowledge  and  explanation.  The  mind  feels  bur- 
dened when  a  speaker  or  writer  would  lay  the  whole  weight  of  a 
comprehensive  subject  upon  it.  Gharles  II.  was  offering  a  just 
criticism  on  the  whole  preaching  of  the  age  when  he  charged 
Isaac  Barrow  with  being  an  unjust  preacher,  inasmuch  as  he 
left  nothing  for  any  other  man  to  say.  All  people  weary  of  an 
enumeration  which  would  count  all  gifts  bestowed  in  minute 
coins ;  independent  thinkers  feel  offended  when  any  one  would 
dogmatically  settle  everything  for  them;  and  enlarged  minds 
would  rather  have  a  wide  margin  left  for  them  to  write  on,  and 
prefer  suggestive  to  exhaustive  writers. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  definition  and  division  are  important 
logical  instruments;  and  when  they  are  kept  in  their  proper 
place  as  means,  they  serve  important  purposes.  The  puritan 
preachers  all  aimed  at  vastly  more  than  mere  tickling,  rousing, 
and  interesting  their  hearers ;  they  aimed  at  instructing  them. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  needful  first  of  all  to  give  their  hearers 
clear  notions ;  and  how  could  that  be  done  except  by  the  speakers 
themselves  acquiring  distinct  and  adequate  ideas,  and  then 
uttering  a  clear  expression  of  them?  They  were  quite  aware 
that  speculative  notions  and  linked  ratiocinations  were  not  fitted 
to  raise  feeling,  and  that  there  could  be  no  religion  without 
affection ;  and  hence  they  ever  mingled  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
and  addresses  to  the  feelings,  and  even  pictures  for  the  fancy, 
with  their  methodical  arrangements  and  reasoning  processes. 
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B«i  they  knew  at  the  same  time  that  mere  feelings  misnstained 
by  the  anderstanding,  would  die  out  like  an  unfed  flame,  and 
benee  they  ever  sought  to  eonyey  clear  apprehensions,  and  to 
convince  the  judgment.  Then  they  wished  their  auddence  to 
retain  what  they  heard  in  their  memories  for  future  rumination. 
But  the  memory,  at  least  of  the  intelligent,  proceeds  in  its 
reminiscences  by  correlation;  it  cannot  bring  up  the  uncon- 
nected, the  dismembered ;  it  needs  hooks  on  which  to  hang  the 
thoughts,  compartments  in  which  to  arrange  them,  that  we  may 
know  where  to  find  them,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  them  out  for 
use  when  we  need  them.  All  skilful  teachers  of  youth  know 
that  if  their  pupils  would  make  progress  they  must  employ 
method^  and  have  division  and  enumeration  in  the  lessons  on 
which  they  examine.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  puritans  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  thoroughly  teaching  their  flocks ;  and  many 
of  their  hearers,  male  and  female,  took  notes  of  the  sermons  and 
afterwards  expanded  them.  Such  a  process  would  be  quite 
imipossible  in  regard  to  much  of  the  preaching  of  our  times, 
satisfying  itself  with  a  loose  general  view  of  a  subject,  which 
may  produce  a  transient  impression  for  good,  but  which  does 
not  give  a  distinct  apprehension  at  the  time,  and  which  could 
not  possibly  be  recalled  afterwards,  much  less  expressed,  by  any 
but  the  original  speaker.  Depend  upon  it,  two  centuries  hence 
these  writers  wiU  be  far  less  read  than  the  puritans  are  at  this 
present  time. 

An  objection  has  frequently  been  taken  to  the  too  graphic 
illustrations  and  ^uaintnesses  of  the  puritans.  An  excuse  can 
easily  be  pled  for  it  by  those  who  may  not  be  prepared  to  recom* 
mend  it  for  general  adoption.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  time,  and 
was  adopted  in  all  departments  of  literature,  poetical  and  prose, 
and  by  the  adherents  of  the  Anglican  establishment  as  well  as 
the  nonconformists.  The  puritsm  preachers  felt  as  if  they  were 
necessitated  to  emj^oy  some  such  means  of  keeping  alive  the 
attention  of  hearers  to  the  weighty  instruction  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  imparting  to  their  large  mixed  audiences.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  present  age  has  come  back  to 
the  same  practice  under  a  somewhat  different  form,  and  with 
less  excuse  for  it  in  the  solidity  of  its  thinking ;  and  it  cannot 
with  any  consistency  object  to  the  fashion  of  the  good  old  puritans 
as  long  as  it  calls  for  and  favours  so  many  senmtian  means  of 
summoning  the  attention,  not  only  in  novels,  but  in  evei^  species 
of  writing,  including  our  religious  literature,  which  is  advertised 
by  catch  titles  and  read  for  the  sake  of  excitement.  It  is  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  the  puritajis,  that  though  there  may  be  at  times 
an  overstrained  ingenuitv  in  thdr  illustrations,  yet  these  always 
bear  direct^  and  pointedly  upon  the  doctrinal  truth  which  they 
are  expounding,  and  the  practical  lessons  which  they  enforce. 
The  puritans  ever  sought  to  enlighten  the  intellect;  but  their 
aim  was  also  to  gain  tne  heart,  and  in  order  to  both  one  and 
the  other,  to  awaken  the  conscience — ^in  the  addresses  to  which 
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they  hare  not  beeoi  Btupassed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  any 
elass  of  teachers  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times* 

The  best  puritan  preaching  ever  tended  to  take  the  fosm  of 
what  they  called  the  '  lecture.'  We  often  meet  with  this  phrase 
in  reading  the  history  of  the  times.  There  were  lectures  deUvered 
•  weekly  in  certain  churches  in  London,  and  in  some  of  the  prin- 
eipal  towns  throaghoirt  the  three  kingdoms ;  Land,  we  know,  en*^ 
deayonred  to  put  down  the  pnritan  lecture.  Chamock  describes 
himself  as  officially  lecturer  at  Christ  CShurch,  where  the  lecture 
was  delivered  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoons  of  the  Lord's 
day.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  puritans  always  preached 
in  this  elaborate  style,  but  the  ablest  of  them  did  so  ^i^n  they 
could  get  fit  audience;  and  the  sermons  which  they  thought 
worthy  of  publication  were  commonly  of  this  elaborately<-exposi- 
tory  type.  In  particular,  Chamock  always  discourses  to  us  as 
if  he  were  lecturing  in  a  college  chapel  at  Oxford,  or  in  Christ 
Church,  Dublin. 

While  it  is  not  desirable  that  all  preaching,  or  even  ordinary 
preaching,  should  be  of  this  stamp,  it  would  surely  be  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  church  of  Christ  to  have  a  £sw  lecturers  or  doctors, 
fitted  for  such  work,  in  all  our  great  cities ;  or  to  secure  the  same 
end  by  systematic  lectures  delivered  by  a  judicious  combination 
of  competent  men,  not  merely  on  attractive  and  popular,  but  on 
profound  theological,  subjects.  To  accomplish  the  purpose  in 
our  day,  it  is  not  needful  that  this  elaborate  exposition  should 
proceed  in  i;he  manner  of  the  puritans ;  in  particular,  it  should 
avoid  the  minute  dissection  of  texts  in  whien  the^  so  delighted, 
but  in  which  the  living  iruth  was  apt  to  be  killed  m  the  process. 
In  order  to  be  profitable,  the  lectures  must  be  addressed  to  the 
age,  by  men  who  sympathise  with  the  age ;  and  it  is  only  thus 
that  they  can  aceomplish.in  this  century,  what  the  pnritan  lecture 
effected  two  hundred  years  ago.  Ever  founded  on  the  word  of 
Ood,  they  should  endeavour  to  bring  out  its  broad  and  simple 
meaning,  rather  than  exercise  their  ingenuitjr  in  drawing  out 
sigmficf^ions  v^ich  were  never  seen  by  the  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Thus  may  the  church  of  God  expect  to  raise  up  a  body 
'  of  intelligent  people,  to  maintain  and  defend  the  truth  in  our 
day,  by  better  weapons  than  were  employed  even  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


IIL  PHILOSOPHICAL  PEINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE 

PURITAN  THEOLOGY. 

The  suthor  of  tiiis  Introduction  feels  that,  on  being  asked  to 
wstte  about  tibie  divine  who  discussed  the  profound  subject  of  the 
'jtttc&utes  of  God,'  it  will  be  expected  of  him,  from  the  character 
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of  his  favoorite  studies,  that  he  should  say  something  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  puritans,  or  rather  of  the  philosophic  principles 
involved  in  the  puritan  theology.  For  in  truth  the  puritans  were 
not,  really  nor  professedly,  j>hilosopher8,  but  theologians  and 
preachers.  Not  that  their  rengious  views  discouraged  the  study 
of  philosophy.  It  could  be  shewn  that  some  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  that  England  has  produced,  owed  not  a  little  to  puritan 
influence.  Francis  Bacon  had  certainly  none  of  the  seU-sacri- 
ficing  spirit  of  the  puritans,  but  he  owed  much  to  a  puritan 
mother.  The  puritans  generally  were  too  much  engrossed  with 
practical  questions,  to  write  calm  philosophic  treatises.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Culverwel  and  Cudworth,  about  the 
most  learned  and  profound  thinkers  of  their  age,  took  the  reform- 
ing side  in  Cambridge ;  and  Howe,  who  wrote  his  '  Living  Temple' 
(ai  least  the  first  part  of  it)  in  his  calm  retirement4n  the  family 
of  Lord  Massarene  at  Antrim,  was  altogether  a  puritan.  Locke 
(like  Milton)  did  not  keep  by  the  d^ep  religious  faith  of  those 
among  whom  he  was  brought  up,  but  he  cherished  their  reverence 
for  the  Bible  and  liberty  of  thought. 

The  phrase  '  puritan  divines'  is  understood  to  apply  to  those 
who  sought  to  construct  a  biblical  theology.  But  Christian 
theology,  which  is  a  co-ordination  of  the  scattered  truths  of  God's 
word,  cannot  be  constructed  without  philosophic  principles,  more 
or  fewer,  being  involved  explicitly,  or  more  frequently  implicitly. 
If  we  try  to  connect  truths  which  in  the  Bible  are  left  unconnected ; 
if  we  generalise  wha^  in  the  Scriptures  is  particular ;  if  we  infer 
from  what  is  revealed ;  if  we  argue  from  the  analogy  of  the  faith, 
or  from  any  other  principle ;  above  all,  if  we  would  arrange  the 
truth  into  a  system,  we  must,  whether  we  avow  it  or  not,  whether 
we  know  it  or  not,  proceed  on  some  principle  of  reason.  We 
often  find  that  those  who  affect  to  be  the  most  determined  to 
avoid  all  scholastic  forms,  are  all  the  while,  in  their  statements 
and  reasonings,  proceeding  on  principles  which  are  really  meta- 
physical, the  metaphysics  being  very  confused  and  ill-founded. 
It  would  be  very  curious  and  very  instructive  withal,  to  have  a 
full  and  clear  enunciation  of  the  philosophic  principles  involved 
in  the  theologies  of  all  different  ages  and  creeds.  It  is  only  by 
having  such  a  statement  spread  out  articulately,  that  we  can  find 
what  is  human  and  what  is  divine  in  systems  of  divinity.  In  this 
article  we  are  to  endeavour  to  bring  out  to  view  the  philosophy 
implied  in  the  construction  of  the  puritan  theology. 

Bible  theologians,  as  such,  should  always  avoid  identifying 
their  systems  with,  or  founding  them  upon,  any  peculiar  meta- 
physical system.  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  wed  religion 
and  philosophy.  We  hold  that  all  philosophy  should  be  thought 
out  in  a  religious  spirit,  and  that  much  good  majr  be  effected  by 
philosophic  works  on  religious  topics,  such  as  those  of  Pascal,  and 
Culverwel,  and  Cudworth  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  in 
€J1  such  cases  the  philosophy  and  the  Scriptural  theology  should 
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be  kepi  separate,  not,  it  may  be,  in  separate  chapters,  bnt  first 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  second  m  the  composition  of  his 
work ;  so  separate,  that  the  reader  may  discern  the  difference, 
and  that  the  certainties  of  God  may  not  be  confounded  by  the 
dullest  apprehension  with  the  specxQations  of  men. 

The  puritans  professed  to  be  students  of  the  Bible,  and  not 
philosophers,  and  to  avoid  all  mere  speculative  questions.  And 
we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  neither  before  nor  sinoe,  has  there 
been  a  body  of  profound  divines  assuming  fewer  doubtful  meta- 
physical principles.  But  the  very  puritans  did  proceed,  in  the 
construction  of  their  systems,  on  certain  logical  or  metaphysical 
maxims.  We  allow  that,  like  all  dogmatic  theologians,  they 
carried  their  method  of  technical  formulsB  too  far ;  that  they  did 
at  times  squeeze  a  text,  written  in  an  eastern  language,  to  suit 
it  to  a  western  article ;  and  that  they  professed  to  reach  a  com* 
pleteness  of  system  such  as  is  altogether  beyond  the  limited  capa* 
cities  of  man,  in  dealing  with  the  boundless  truths  of  Ood's  Word. 
But  we  maintain  that  in  their  theology  they  ground  on  no  peculiar 
philosophy ;  that  the  maxims  involved  in  their  construction  and 
inferences  are  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
of  the  reason  with  which  man  is  endowed,  are  such  as  man  must 
ever  take  with  him,  if  he  is  not  to  abnegate  his  rational  nature, 
are  such  as  have  had  a  place  allotted  them  in  all  profound  philo* 
Sophies,  whether  in  ancient,  in  mediaeval,  or  in  modem  times ; 
in  short,  the  puritans  proceed  on  the  principles  of  a  catholic  philo- 
sophy, which  is  the  expression  of  the  laws  of  man's  intellectual 
constitution. 

It  may  be  allowed  indeed  that  they  employed  at  times  the  forms 
and  expressions  of  authors,  and  of  systems  that  were  favourites 
with  them.  In  particular,  they  used  the  distinctions  and  the  phrases 
of  Aristotle,  of  Augustine,  and  of  the  scholastic  logicians.  But  then 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Aristotle  and  Augustine  were  about  the 
most  comprehensive  thinkers  that  ever  lived ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  schoolmen,  all  narrow  and  technical  as  they  were  in  their  spirit, 
were  the  main  instruments  of  giving  definiteness  to  the  expressions 
used  in  the  western  world  in  our  modem  literature, — ^in  fact,  in  our 
very  speeches,  sermons,  and  common  conversation.  The  puritans 
in  their  learned  treatises  bad  to  employ  the  phraseology  of  the 
learning  of  their  times,  just  as  they  had  to  use  the  language  of 
their  country.  The  inspired  writers  themselves  had  their  nation- 
alities and  their  individualities — ^the  speech  of  the  disciples  still '  be- 
wrayeth'  them.  They  had  to  speak  of  the  sun  rising,  and  the  earth 
standing,  according  to  the  ideas  of  their  time ;  and  in  regard  to 
man's  nature  they  had  to  use  the  phrases, '  reins,'  *  bowels,' '  heart,' 
and  employ  the  distinction  of  '  body,' '  soul,'  and  '  spirit,'  because 
they  were  accepted  in  their  times.  The  puritans  must  use  the 
langua^  they  found  ready  for  them,  and  the  distinctions  under- 
stood by  their  readers ;  but  just  as  the  writers  of  Scripture  did  not 
mean  authoritatively  to  sanction  any  theories  of  the  world  or  of  the 
mind,  so  the  puritans  did  not  intend  to  adopt  any  peculiar  philoso- 
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phic  system,  Plfttonie  or  Aristoteliao,  Qreek  or  Latin,  ancieDt  or 
modem,  but  to  proceed  on  the  uniyenftl  prineiplea  of  reaaon. 

In  eatabliflhing'i  the  divine  existenee,  Chamock  had  to  make 
referenoM  to  the  material  univeroe,  as  furnishing  evidence  of  order, 
design,  and  beneficence.  In  doing  so,  he  has  to  make  his  state* 
ments  according  to  the  views  of  the  time^  Tbe  Cop^mican  theory 
of  the  universe  nad  been  adopted  for  some  ages  by  men  of  meacef 
but  bad  not  yet  been  brought  down  to  the  common  belief  of  the 
people.  Bacon  had  rejected  it>  and  Milton  in  his  great  poem  forms 
his  pictures  om  the  idea  of  the  earth  being  red^oned  the  stable 
centre,  with  the  stars  moving  round  it  in  cycles  and  epicycles* 
When  Cfaamodc  was  in  Dublin,  the  Royal  Society  was  formed  in 
Oxford  ',  and  while  Chamock  was  meditating  his  discourses  on  the 
Attributes,  Newton  was  cogitating  the  law  ^  universal  gravitation. 
But  the  preacher  feels  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  go  in  advance  of 
the  popidar  apprehensioin.  He  usually  supposes,  as  all  men  in  fact 
still  do,  that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth»  but  be  states  in  a 
note, '  whether  it  be  the  sun  or  the  earth  that  moves,  it  is  all  one,' 
that  is  for  his  purpose,  which  is  to  shew  that  *  the  thines  in  the 
world  dedare  the  existence  of  a  God  in  their  production,  harmony, 
preservation,  and  answering  their  several  ends.'  'Evary  plant, 
eveiy  atom,  as  well  as  every  star,  at  the  first  meeting,  whispeis  this 
in  our  eais,  "  I  have  a  Creator,  I  am  witness  to  a  Deity."*  Who 
ever  saw  statues  or  pictures,  but  presently  thinks  of  a  statuary  and 
limner?'  'The  spider,  as  if  it  understood  the  ait  of  weaving,  fits 
its  web  both  for  its  own  habitation,  and  a  net  to  catch  its  prey. 
The  bee  builds  its  cell,  which  serves  for  chambers  to  reside  in,  and 
a  repository  for  its  provision/  '  The  whole  model  of  the  body  is 
eroonded  upon  reasoou  Every  member  hath  its  exact  proportion, 
distinct  office,  reg^ular  motion.  '  The  mouth  takes  in  the  meat,  the 
teeth  grind  it  for  the  stomach,  the  stomach  prepares  it'  '  Every 
member  hath  a  signature  and  mark  of  God,  and  of  his  wisdom.'*  It 
is  the  office  of  natural  theology  to  imfold  the  order  aad  the  adapta- 
tion which  everywhere  fall  under  our  notice  in  the  works  of  God,  but 
in  doing  so  it  should  never  profess  to  expound  the  ultimate  constitu- 
tion of  things :  '  No  man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.'  In  order  to  the  conclusivaaess  of  the 
argument  for  the  divine  existence,  it  is  not  neoeaaary  that  we  should 
know  the  final  composition  and  laws  of  the  substances  in  which  the 
Older  and  design  are  exhibited.  We  may  see  at  onte  that  there 
are  plan  and  purpose  in  the  dispositiims  of  an  army  in  march, 
though  we  know  not  meanwhile  whence  it  has  come  or  whither  it 
is  gomg.  In  like  manner  we  are  sure  that  there  are  skill  and  con- 
trivance in  the  movements  of  the  hosts  of  nature,  though  we  cannot 
tell  their  ultimate  properties.  Chamock  lived  in  an  age  of  transi- 
tion in  physical  science,  and  some  of  his  representations  are  anti- 
quated; but  his  arguments  are  still  conclusive,  and  his  illustrations 
need  only  to  be  expressed  in  a  new  form  to  become  apposite.  We 
should  not  forget  that  we,  too,  Uve  in  an  age  of  transition*  and 
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when  the  grand  diaooyeries  of  our  day  in  re|[ard  to  the  conBervation 
of  energy  and  the  oorrelation  of  all  the  physical  forces,  and  in  regard 
to  the  unity  of  all  organic  fonns,  are  wrought  out  to  their  full  con* 
aequenoes^  we  suspect  that  the  most  advanced  works  in  our  c^itury, 
that  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paley,  and  the  Biidgewater  and 
Burnet  Treatises,  will  be  found  as  antiquated  in  the  twentietii  cen* 
tury  as  the  works  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  to  us. 

But  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  bad  to  deal  mudi 
more  with  mental  philosophy  than  with  physiesl  science.  It  may 
serve  some  good  ends  to  ejdiibit  the  exact  historical  position  in 
respect  of  plulosophy  of  the  puritans^  and  more  especially  of  Char- 
nock.  The  puritan  divines  g^enerally  were  well  aoquamted  with 
the  philoec^ny  of  Aristotle,  with  his  Ic^^ic,  his  psyche,  his  ethics, 
and  metaphysics.  They  were  also  conversant  with  the  theology  of 
Augustine,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  reformers.  The  exclu- 
sive reverence  for  the  scholastic  system  had  passed  away  among 
advanced  thinkers,  but  the  scholastic  training  still  lingered  in  the 
colleges,  and  the  new  and  experiential  method  had  not  yet  been 
expounded.  Chamock  was  bom  four  years  before  Locke,  and  the 
'  Discourses  on  the  Attributes'  appeared  ten  vears  before  the 
*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  the  work  which  founded 
modem  English  philosophy.  Chamock  died  fifty-nine  years  before 
David  Hume  published  the  sceptical  work  on  Hwncm  Natwre^ 
which  compelled  thinkers  to  review  all  old  philosophic  principles, 
even  those  involved  in  theology ;  eighty  years  before  Thomas  Roid 
began  the  work  of  reconstruction  on  observational  principles ;  and  a 
centory  before  Emmanuel  Eimt  made  lus  attack  on  rational  theo* 
logy,  and  appealed  to  man's  moral  nature  as  furnishing  the  only 
argument  for  the  divine  existence.  This  was  no  doubt  one  reason 
why  the  puritan  theology  was  not  appreciated  except  by  earnest 
Christians  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  did  not  speak  to  those 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  new  philosophy.  But  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  time  in  which  neither  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  nor  that 
of  Ejuit,  can  be  allowed  to  reign  supremely.  We  are  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  regard  them,  not  as  suns  in  our  sky,  but  as  stars,  with 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  Augustine,  and  many  others,  their  equals 
in  light  and  erplendour.  In  particular,  those  who  most  admire 
Locke  and  his  fresh  observational  spirit,  now  see  his  great  defects 
in  deriving  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  setting 
aside  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  mind.  The  superficial 
theology  which  grounded  itself  on  the  philosophy  of  Locke  has 
died  an  unlamented  death,  and  no  one  wishes  to  see  it  raised  from 
the  grave  to  which  it  has  been  consigned.  We  shall  certainly 
never  return  to  the  phraseology  employ^  by  the  puritans,  nor  bind 
ourselves  to  follow  them  in  their  favourite  distinctions.  Let  us 
copy  them  only  in  this,  that  in  our  arguments  we  proceed  on  the 
principles  which,  in  some  modification  or  other,  have  appeared  in  all 
deep  philosophies,  and  have  done  so  because  they  are  in  the  very 
structure  of  our  minds,  and  in  the  nature  of  human  reason,  as 
refleettng  the  divine  reason. 
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I  Let  us  fiance  at  the  Puritak  Psycholoot. 

Thg  FacuUiea  of  the  Mind, — These  come  out  only  incidentally. 
The  following  is  Chamock's  summary,  '  The  essential  faculties  of 
the  rational  soul — ^the  mind,  the  repository  of  principles,  the 
faculty  whereby  we  should  judge  of  tnings  honest  or  dishonest ; 
the  understanding,  the  discursive  faculty,  and  the  reducer  of  those 
principles  into  practical  dictates;  that  part  whereby  we  reason 
and  collect  one  thing  from  another,  framing  conclusions  from  the 
principles  in  the  mind  ;  the  heart,  i.  e.,  the  will,  conscience,  affec- 
tions, which  were  to  apply  those  principles,  draw  out  those  reason- 
ings upon  the  stage  of  the  life.'*     Though  not  a  perfect,  this  is  not 
a  bad,  distribution  of  the  mental  powers.    The  account  of  our 
intellectual  capacities  is  certainly  superior  to  that  given  by  Locke, 
who  denied  innate  ideas,  and  allowed  an  inadequate  place  to  in- 
tuition.     Chamock  mentions  first  'the  mind,  the   repository  of 
principles.*     What  is  this  but  Plato's  Xoyoj  and  Aristotle's  »Dc  de- 
scribed by  both,  each,  however,  with  a  different  explanation,  as  r^oc 
ttdm  (see  Aris.  Psyche,  iii  a  4  s.  4)  ?    What  but  Locke's  intfiition — 
not  properly  unfolded  by  him?     What  but  Reid's  prmdplea  of 
common  sense,  Kant's /orm*,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton's  regular 
tive  faculty  t    Then  in  regard  to  the  other,  or  motive,  department 
of  the  mind,  we  may  mark  how  English  thinkers  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  miserably  defective  psychology  of  the  last  century  and 
beginning  of  this,  in  which  man's  powers  are  represented  as  con* 
sisting  simply  in  the  understanding  and  feelings.    Man's  heart  is 
spoken  of  as  having  three  essential  elements,  the  will,  the  con-* 
science,  and  the  affections,  each  with  a  province,  each  serving  a 
purpose,  and  all  to  be  dedicated  to  Qod.    There  was  no  such 
narrow  and  confused  controversy  such  as  that  which  has  been 
started  in  our  day  as  to  whether  religion  be  an  affair  of  the  head 
or  of  the  heart.     In  their '  repository  of  principles,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  discursive  faculty  and  reasoning,  they  had  all  that  is  good 
and  true  in  the  modem  Uermano-Coleridgean  distinction  between 
the  reason  and  the  understanding ;  and  they  had  it  in  a  better 
form ;  and  they  never  proposed,  as  some  in  our  day  have  done,  to 
make  reason  the  sole  discemer  and  judge  of  rebgion.    With  the 
puritan,  religion  was  an  affair  of  the  whole  man,  including  head 
and  heart,  and  the  heart  having  not  only  emotive  sensibility  and 
attachment,  but  a  conscience  to  discern  good  and  evil,  and  a  will 
to  choose. 

Knowledge, — As  opposing  themselves  to  scepticism,  both  in 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  they  held  that  man  could  reach 
knowledge,  positive  and  correct.  They  represented  some  know« 
ledge  as  being  intuitive,  and  other  kiiowledge  as  obtained  by  a 
process,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  real  They  held  that 
man  could  rise  to  a  true  knowledge  of  Qod,  to  some  knowledge  by 
means  of  his  works  within  and  without  us,  but  to  a  still  closer  and 
more  satisfactory  knowledge  by  the  revelation  he  has  given  in  his 
Wordi  veiy  specially  by  the  manifestation  he  has  made  of  himself 

*  Sermon  on  The  KnmcUdg$  of  Ocd,  p.  vi 
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in  the  hce  of  his  Soil  The  divines  of  that  centuiy  did  not  coun- 
tenance the  doctrine  advocated  by  Archbishop  King  and  Bishop 
Peter  Brown  in  the  beginnin^j^  of  the  next,  and  revived  in  our  day, 
as  to  man  beine  incapacitated  by  his  very  nature  from  knowing 
God  as  he  is,  a  doctrine  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  religion,  but 
which  may  quite  as  readily  serve  the  purposes  of  a  philosophy 
which  affirms  that  man  can  know  nothing,  and  terminate  in  scepti- 
cism. Chamock  declares,  as  to  this  knowledge,  first,  that  it  is  not 
invmediate  or  intuitive,  such  as  we  have  of  a  man  when  we  see  him 
face  to  face,  but  through  '  his  excellent  works  of  creation,  provi- 
dence, redemption,  and  the  revelation  of  invisible  mysteries  in  the 
Word.'  He  says,  secondly,  it  is  not  comprehensive.  *  To  know 
comprehensively  is  to  contain,  and  the  thing  contained  must  be 
less  than  that  which  contains,  and  therefore,  if  a  creature  could 
comprehend  the  essence  of  Gkxl,  he  would  be  greater  than  God/ 
He  says  that  we  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  creatures 
that  are  near  us,  and  that  not  even  in  heaven  shall  God  be  com- 
prehensivelv  known.  But  still  we  are  represented  as  knowing 
God  We  know  Ood  as  we  know  the  sea ;  we  behold  the  vastness 
of  its  waters,  but  we  cannot  measure  the  depths  and  abysses  of  it 
Yet  we  may  be  said  truly  to  see  it,  as  we  may  touch  a  mountain 
with  onr  hands,  but  not  grasp  it  in  our  arms.' 

KTiowUdge  and  faitL — ^The  puritans  do  not  enter  into  any 
minute  inquiries  as  to  the  natural  exercises  of  knowledge  and  faith. 
The  precise  nature  and  relation  of  knowledge  and  faith  as  psycho- 
logi(»d  acts  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  settled  by  the  professors  of 
mental  science.  We  here  come  to  a  desideratwm,  which  we  ven- 
ture to  think  might  be  supplied  by  inductive  investigation.  There 
is  a  constant  reference  in  the  present  day  to  knowledge  and  faith 
BB  different,  and  each  with  a  province,  but  we  are  furnished  with 
no  definition  of  terms,  or  explanation  of  the  precise  difference  of 
the  exerdses.  The  puritans  confined  themselves,  as  the  schoolmen 
of  the  age  of  Anselm  and  Abelard  did,  to  their  own  province,  the 
relation  of  the  two  as  relirious  acts.  Their  views,  especially  those 
of  Chamock,  are  clear  and  distinctly  announced,  and  they  seem  to 
us  to  be  sound  and  judicious.  Chamock  declares  unequivocally 
that  knowled^  is  necessary  in  order  to  faith :  '  It  is  impossible  an 
act  can  be  without  an  object ;  nothing  is  grace  but  as  it  is  con- 
versant about  God,  or  hath  a  respect  to  God.  There  can  be  no  act 
about  an  unknown  object'  '  Faith  cannot  be  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  Christ.'  '  Knowledge  is  antecedent  to  faith  in  the 
order  of  natura  /  know  whom  I  have  believed,  2  Tim.  i.  12. 
That  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  I  ami  he.  Is.  xliii.  10.'  The 
divines  of  that  century  have  not  started  the  question  whether  faith 
belongs  to  the  understanding  or  the  feelings.  Their  view  seems  to 
us  to  be  sounder  both  psychologically  and  theologically.  'This 
grace  (faith),  therefore,  is  set  in  a  double  seat  by  divines,  in  the 
understanding  and  will :  it  is  properly  a  coneent  of  the  wHX,  which 
eawMut  be  without  an  assent  in  tKe  Trvmd!  '  Faith  is  in  the  under- 
standing in  regard  of  disposition,  but  in  the  will  in  regard  of  the 
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fiducial  apprehension ;  for  fidtb  is  not  one  simple  virtue,  but  com- 
pounded of  two,  knowledge  and  trust.'* 

The  conscieTiee. — In  respect  of  the  place  they  give  to  the  con* 
science,  the  puritans  have  passed  far  beyond  Anstotle,  whom  they 
so  far  follow  in  their  psychology.  Aristotle^  in  his  Ethics,  does  allots 
to  '  right  reason'  (wf/ff/u m)  Xfyyi  xai  »;  &  6  f^i/ko^  6^i<ttin,  see  Ethics 
il  a  6»  §  16),  a  function  in  the  determination  of  virtue ;  but  he  does 
not  mention  the  conscience.  The  puritans,  founding  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Paul  (Bom.  ii.  15),  make  constant  references  to  the  con<> 
science ;  no  preachers  brfore  their  time,  and  few  since,  have  made 
such  direct  and  powerful  appeals  to  this  mental  faculty.  'Con- 
science,' says  Charnock, '  is  natural  to  man,  and  an  active  faculty.' 
They  attempt  no  psychological  analysis  of  the  power ;  they  do  not 
inquire  whether  it  is  an  exerdse  of  the  reason  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  sense,  sentiment,  or  feeling  on  the  other.  This  was  a  question 
started  in  the  next  age  by  Samuel  Olarke  on  the  pne  side,  and 
Shaftesbury  and  Francis  Hutcheson  on  the  other.  Charnock,  we 
have  seen,  makes  the  heart  embrace  'the  conscience,  will,  affec^ 
tions.'  In  the  '  mind,  the  repository  of  principles,'  he  places  the 
faculty  'whereby  we  should  judge  of  things  honest  or  dishonest ; ' 
and  the  office  of  consdence  seems  to  he  that  of  following  this  up  by 
'  accusing,  or  else  excusing.'  He  argues  resolutely  that  the  con- 
science testifieth  in  behalf  of  the  existence  of  Qod.  'Man  witnesseth 
to  Ood  in  the  operations  and  reflections  of  conacience.'  '  There  is  a 
kw  in  the  minds  of  men  which  is  a  rule  of  good  and  evil  There 
is  a  notion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  consciences  of  men,  which  is  evi* 
dent  by  those  laws  which  are  common  to  all  countries.'  '  Man,  in 
the  first  instant  of  the  use  of  reason,  finds  natural  principles  within 
himself;  directing  and  choosing  them,  he  finds  a  distinction  between 
good  and  evil ;  how  could  this  be  if  there  were  not  some  rule  to  him 
to  try  and  distinguish  good  and  evil'  '  Common  reason  supposeth 
that  there  is  some  haend  whidi  hath  fixed  this  distinction  in  man ; 
how  could  it  else  be  universally  impressed  ?  No  law  can  be  without 
a  lawgiver.'  *  As  there  is  a  rule  in  us,  there  must  be  a  judge.' 
'  From  this  a  man  may  rationally  be  instructed  t^t  there  is  a  God ; 
for  he  may  thus  argue :  I  find  myself  naturally  obliged  to  do  this 
thing  and  avoid  that,  I  have  therefore  a  superior  that  doth  oblige 
me.'r  Has  Emmanuel  Eiint,  with  his  '  practical  reason'  and  '  cate- 
gorical imperative,'  said  anything  more  direct  and  convincing  than 
this? 

The  affections  and  the  wUL  These  two  were  never  resolved  into 
each  other  by  the  puritans.  They  asserted  that  all  knowledge 
should  lead  on  to  affection,  and  that  all  genuine  fsith  does  produce 

*  The  above  extraeie  from  the  eermon  on  The  Knowletbe  of  Ood, 
t  AuHlmieo,  Disc.  I.  The  paritans  generally  appealed  to  fint  prindpleii,  inlel- 
leetual  and  moral.  Thoa  Baxter  aaya,  Rnuom  of  iKt  ChruUan,  Religion,  P.  1, '  And 
if  1  could  not  answer  a  sceptic,  who  denied  the  certainty  of  my  judgment  by  sensa- 
tion and  refleziye  intuition  (how  near  to  Locke),  yet  nature  would  not  suffer  me  to 
doubt'  *  By  my  actions  I  now  that  I  am ;  and  that  I  am  a  sentient,  intelligeDi, 
thinking,  willing,  and  opmtive  being.'  *  It  is  true  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
man*s  soul  a  certain  aptitude  to  understand  certain  truths  as  soon  as  they  are 
reyealed ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  very  natura  renim  is  observed.    And  it  is  true  that 
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affectioiL  But  thej  evor  insisted  that  above  the  affectioDS  there  is 
a  more  important  power^  the  power  of  wilL  It  is  thus  that  Char* 
nod:  puts  the  relation  of  these  attributes  :-<-*  The  choice  of  the  will 
in  all  true  knowledge  treads  upon  the  heel  of  the  act  of  understand'* 
ing,  and  men  naturally  desire  the  knowled^  of  that  which  is  true, 
in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  good  in  it  The  end 
of  all  the  acts  of  tlie  imderBtanding  is  to  cause  a  motion  in  the  will 
and  affections  suitable  to  the  apprehension.'  '  Knowledge  is  but 
as  a  doud  that  intercuts  the  bealns  of  the  sun,  and  doth  not  advan* 
tage  the  earth,  unless  melted  into  drops,  and  &lling  down  into  the 
bcaom  of  it  Let  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  the  truth  drop  down 
in  a  kindly  shower  upon  your  hearts,  let  it  be  a  knowledge  of  the 
word  heated  with  love/* 

II.  Phiu)8QPHIC  Pbikoiples. — ^We  have  seen  that  among  the 
mental  attributes  he  pkoes  'therepository  of  principles.'  The  puritan 
divines  do  not  attempt  to  expound  the  nature  of  these  principles,  and 
the  accounts  given  by  metaphysicians  since  that  time,  as  well  as  prior 

this  disposition  ia  brou^bt  to  actual  knowledge  as  soon  as  the  mind  comes  to  actual 
eonsideration  of  the  things.  Hut  it  is  not  trae  that  there  is  any  actnal  knowledge 
of  any  principles  bom  in  man.'  It  is  wrong  to  *  make  it  consist  in  certain  axioms 
(as  some  say)  bom  in  us,  or  written  in  our  hearts  from  our  birth  (as  otheis  say), 
oispoeitiyely  there.'  Tbese  distinctions  do  not  exhaust  the  subject,  but  they  contain 
Important  ^th ;  and  if  Locke  had  attended  to  them,  he  would  have  been  saved 
from  extraTEgant  statements.  Owen,  in  his  DuMorioHon  <m  Divine  Jiutioe,  appeals, 
in  proving  the  existence  of  justice,  (1.)  to  the  '  common  opinion '  and  innate  con* 
ceptions  d^all;'  (2.)  to  the  consciences  of  all  mankind;  (8.)  to  the  public  consent 
of  all  nations. 

•  Sermons  on  Kfwveledffe  of  Ood  and  Regmeratum.  David  Glarkson,  in  his 
aocoont  of  the  *  Kew  Creature,'  speaks  of  the  foUowing  mental  acts  as  involved 
in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  soul :— I.  Thk  Mind  ob  Ukssbstahdino.  And 
under  this  (1.)  apprehensions,  view,  or  notion ;  (2.)  judgment  and  assent  aris- 
ing from  apprehensions;  (8.)  valuations  proceeding  uom  the  estimative  power 
of  the  mind;  (4.)  designs  or  contrivances  of  ends;  (6.)  inventions,  whereby 
finds  means  towards  ends;  (6.)  ressonings,  or  discursive  power;  (7.)  thoughts, 
or  cogitations;  (8.)  consultations,  the  advising  power  which  philosophers  call 
BovXivrnci),  which  shews  by  what  means  the  good  end  may  be  secured.  II.  Ths 
Will,  under  which  we  have  (I.)  new  inclinations, — Aristotle  calls  the  act  'R6\iK^6tQ^ 
and  the  schoolmen,  tmplex  voliiio,  in  it  the  mind  has  a  new  object ;  (2.)  new  inten- 
tions, aiming  at  something  new,  intending  God  and  aiming  at  him ;  (8^  Ihiitions, 
in  which  the  mind  rests  and  is  contented ;  (4.)  new  elections  in  choice  oi  means  fur 

promoting  ends.  Aristotle's  ^fwxJ^tciQ  ruf  v^hg  rh  ri>^g;  (6.)  new  consents,  in 
p«rticular  the  soul  consenting  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God ;  (6.)  new  applica- 
tions, whereby  the  will  applies  the  faculties  to  prosecute  what  it  nas  pitchea  on ; 
(7.)  new  purposes,  detemrinations,  resolves,  these  being  fixed  and  pemanent.  This 
analysis,  taken  with  modifications  from  Aristotle  and  the  scholastic  divines,  is  too 
minute,  but  it  shews  how  expanded  a  view  the  puritans  took  of  the  higher  attributes 
of  the  mind  as  engaged  in  spiritual  acts.  In  his  sermon  '  Of  Faith,'  he  says— Faith 
implies  (I.)  knomeoge ;  (2.)  assent ;  (Z^  dependence  or  proenmbenoe.  *  To  rely  upon 
G9inst  alone  tan  salvation  ia  saving  mith.'  8ee  Semuma  and  DUeownu  en  Several 
JHvme  8ulf/ecU^  bjf  the  late  Reverend  and  learned  David  Clarkean,  B,D,,  and  eomelime 
JUZmv  of  Clare  EaU,  Cambridge,  1696.  In  these  sermons,  the  scholastic  phrases, 
eHfeetive,  eaiifeetive,  tgeetive,  fe/rmaUkr,  nUerpreUve,  hahitualiter,  cast  up  in  all  profound 
discnssioa.  The  aoeoant  of  the  mental  faculties  is  the  most  extended  wa  have  seen 
ia  the  poritaa  writings.  That  of  Chamock  is  more  succinct  and  judicious.  But  all 
ths  puritans  proceed  substantially  on  the  same  views.  The  view  of  &ith  is  the 
■MM  with  fiiat  of  Ghamoek,8nd  it  oonld  easily  be  shewn  that  it  is  that  held  by  the 
pvtel  difinea  genanlly. 
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to  it,  have  been  sufficiently  confused.  So  far  as  Charnock  incidentally 
sketchestbeir  nature,  bis  views  are  botb  just  and  profound.  He  speaks 
of  them  as  conna^uraZ,*a  phrase  the  praise  of  which  hasbeen  ascribed 
to  Shaftesbury ;  but  Culverwel,  with  whose  writings  Shaftesbury  was 
well  acquainted,  uses  connate^  and  Whichcote  (see  Aphoriatna)  uses 
connatural ;  and  connate  and  connatural  were  probably  familiar 
phrases  among  the  Platonic  thinkers  in  Emmanuel  College.  Char- 
nock is  fond  of  characterising  these  principles  as  *  common  reason,' 
'  nature  within  man ;'  he  speaks  of  '  the  common  principles  in  the 
conscience,'  and  in  this  form  they  are  '  a  law  of  nature  writ  upon 
the  hearts  of  men,  which  will  direct  them  to  commendable  actions 
if  they  will  attend  to  the  writbgs  in  the  conadence.; 

In  establishiug  the  existence  of  God  in  the  opening  of  his  most 
elaborate  work,  Charnock  ever  appeals  to  these  principles  of  reason. 
*  What  is  the  general  dictate  of  nature  is  a  certain  truth/  and  with 
Cicero  he  appeals  to  common  consent;  'a  general  consent  of  all 
nations  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a  law  of  nature.'  He  shews  in  regard  to 
the  conviction  of  the  divine  existence ;  (1)  that  it  hath  been  universal, 
no  nation  being  without  it ;  (2)  that  it  hath  been  consistent  and 
uninterrupted  in  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men ;  and  (3)  natural 
and  innate.  '  Every  man  is  bom  with  a  restless  instinct  to  be  of 
some  kind  of  religion  or  other,  which  implies  some  object  of  religion. 
The  impression  of  a  Deity  is  as  common  as  reason,  and  of  the  same 
age  with  reason.  It  is  a  relic  of  knowledge  after  the  fall  of  man, 
like  fire  under  ashes,  which  sparkles  as  soon  as  ever  the  heap  of 
ashes  is  opened.  A  notion  is  sealed  up  in  the  soul  of  every  man  : 
how  could  these  people,  who  were  unknown  to  one  another,  separate 
by  seas  and  mountains,  differing  in  various  customs  and  manner  of 
living,  had  no  mutual  intelligence  one  with  another,  light  upon 
this  as  a  common  sentiment,  if  they  had  not  been  guided  by  one 
uniform  reason  in  all  their  minds,  by  one  nature  common  to  them 
all?''  While  he  represents  the  belief  in  Gkxl  as  thus  a  dictate  of 
nature,  he  does  not  allege  that  it  is  formed  independent  of  the 
observation  of  objects,  or  without  the  exercise  of  discursive  thought. 
'  The  notion  of  a  Qod  seems  to  be  twisted  with  the  nature  of  man, 
and  is  the  first  natural  branch  of  common  reason,  or  upon  either 
the  first  inspection  of  a  man  into  himself  and  his  own  state 
and  constitution,  or  upon  the  first  sight  of  any  external  visible 
object.'-f" 

He  has  occasion  to  make  use  of  important  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, but  he  does  not  discuss  them  as  a  metaphysician.  He  inci- 
dentally refers  to  our  ideas  of  Time  and  Eternity.  He  accords  with 
those  divines  who  hold  that  God  may  stand  in  a  different  relation 
to  time  from  that  in  which  man  does ;  but  be  does  not  rive  any 
countenance  to  the  statements  of  those  schoolmen,  who,  founding 
upon  certain  mystic  expressions  of  Augustine,  spoke  of  time  as 
having  no  existence,  no  reality  in  the  view  of  God.  His  view  is 
characterised  by  his  usual  jud^ent.  *  Since  God  knows  time,  he 
knows  all  things  as  they  were  m  time ;  he  doth  not  know  all  things 

*  Sermon  on  Rtgeneration^  p.  111.  f  AUnMn,  DisoonrM  I. 
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to  be  at  once,  though  he  knows  at  once  what  is,  has  been,  and  will 
be.  All  things  are  past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  regard  to  their 
existence ;  but  there  is  not  past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  regard  to 
Gk)d's  knowledge  of  them,  because  he  sees  and  knows  not  by  any 
other  but  by  himself ;  he  is  his  own  light  by  which  he  sees,  his  own 
glass  wherein  he  sees ;  beholding  himself,  he  beholds  all  things.'* 

David  Hume  had  not  yet  risen  to  compel  philosophers  to  discuss 
the  precise  nature  of  causation.  Chamock  proceeds  as  Bacon  had 
done,  and  as  all  thinkers  of  his  time  still  did,  upon  the  Aristotelian 
distinction  of  causes  into  material,  efficient,  formal,  and  final,  a  dis- 
tinction, we  may  remark,  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and 
having  a  deep  but  somewhat  confused  meaning.  In  regard  to 
efficient  cause  he  assumes  that  every  occurrence  has  a  cause,  and 
with  Aristotle,  that  there  cannot  be  an  infinite  series  of  causes,  and 
reckons  this  a  principle  of  reason,  though  not  formed  independent 
of  the  observation  of  things. 

But  the  metaphysical  topic  which  fell  more  especially  under  the 
notice  of  the  puritan  theologians  was  that  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  which  they  had  to  consider  and  discuss  as  against  the  rising 
Arminianism.  l^leally  and  professedly  they  followed  Augustine 
and  Calvin,  whose  doctrines  however  have  often  been  misunder- 
stood. These  profound  thinkers  were  most  sensitively  anxious  to 
have  their  doctrine  of  predestination  distinguished  from  the  fatahsm 
of  the  Stoics.t  They  held  that  man  had  an  essential  freedom  given 
him  by  his  Maker,  a  freedom  which  made  him  a  responsible  l^ing, 
and  of  which  he  could  never  be  deprived.  At  the  same  time,  they 
maintained  that  this  freedom  had  been  much  impaired  by  sin, 
which  has  injured  man  first  morally  and  then  physically,  so  that 
the  will  is  now  enslaved.  This  is  the  doctrine  resolutely  defended 
by  Augustine  (see  De  Libera  Arhitrio),  and  by  Calvin  (see  his 
De  Sernritule  et  Liberatione  Humami  Arbitrii  in  reply  to  Pighius). 
They  were  followed  by  the  puritans  generally.  Thus  Owen  in  his 
'  Display  of  Arminianism' : — '  We  grant  man  in  the  substance  of 
all  his  actions  as  much  power,  liberty,  and  freedom,  as  a  mere 
created  nature  is  capable  of.  We  grant  him  to  be  free  in  his  choice 
from  all  outward  exaction  or  inward  natural  necessity  to  work 
according  to  election  and  deliberation,  spontaneously  embracing 
-what  seemeth  good  unto  him.'!^     The  puritans  clung  to  the  Scrip- 

*  Atiribuietf  Discourse  on  Eternity. 

f  It  is  a  circtunstance  worthy  of  being  noted,  that  in  modem  times,  we  have 
Terersed  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  nsed  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  thus 
produced  some  confusion.  The  Stoics  resolutely  denied  NeceuiUu^  hut  held  by 
■Fatwn  (see  Cicero  2>«  Faito)^  by  which  they  meant  what  was  spoken  or  decreed  by 
God,  whom  they  represented  as  an  intellectual  fire,  developing  idl  things  in  cycles, 
according  to  a  fixed  and  eternal  order.  The  arguments  adyanced  by  them  in  favour 
of  fatalism  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  urged  in  modern  times  in  behalf 
of  Philosophical  Necessity. 

t  In  the  same  treatise,  Owen  speaks  of  that  *  effectual  working  of  his,  according 
to  his  eternal  purpose,  whereby  though  some  agents  as  the  wills  of  men  are  causes 
free  and  indefinite  or  unlimited,  lords  of  their  own  actions,  in  respect  of  their 
itttemal  principle  of  operations  (that  is,  their  own  nature),  they  are  yet  all,  in 
napect  of  his  decree,  and  by  his  powerful  working,  determined  to  this  and  that 
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ture  doctrine  of  predestinatioD,  but  they  did  not  identify  it  with 
the  philosophic  doctrine  of  Necessity  as  Jonathan  Edwaids  did  in 
the  next  century.  They  drew  their  doctrine  from  the  Word  of  God, 
and  founded  it  upon  the  perfection  of  God  s  Knowledge  looking 
into  the  future  as  well  as  the  past  and  present,  and  upon  his 
Sovereignty  doin?  all  things,  but  all  things  wisely,  justly,  and  bene- 
ficently. Some  Calvinistic  divines  we  acknowledge  have  drawn 
distinctions  to  save  the  freedom  of  the  will  which  have  rather 
wrecked  it,  and  have  used  expressions  which  make  our  moral  nature 
shudder.  Chamock  is  wonderfully  clear  of  all  such  extremes  :— 
*  God's  foreknowledge  of  man's  voluntary  actions  doth  not  neces- 
sitate the  will  of  man.'  'It  is  certain  all  necessity  doth  not  take 
away  liberty ;  indeed,  a  compulsive  necessity  takes  away  liberty,  but 
a  necessity  of  immutability  removes  not  liberty  ftom  Gh>d.  Why 
should  then  a  necessity  of  infallibility  in  God  remove  liberty  from 
the  creature  ?  '  God  did  not  only  know  that  we  should  do  such 
actions,  but  that  we  should  do  them  freely ;  he  foresaw  that  the 
will  would  freely  determine  itself  to  this  or  that.'  'God  did 
not  foreknow  the  actions  of  men  as  necessary  but  as  free ;  so 
that  liberty  is  rather  established  by  this  foreknowledge  than 
removed/  'That  God  doth  foreknow  every  thing,  and  yet  that 
there  is  liberty  in  the  rational  creature,  are  both  certain ;  but  how 
fully  to  reconcile  them,  may  surmount  the  understanding  of  man.' 
As  to  his  sovereignty  and  election,  he  declares,  what  the  experience 
of  every  Christian  responds  to, '  It  could  not  be  any  merit  in  the 
creature  that  might  determine  God  to  choose  him.  If  the  decree 
of  election  falls  not  imder  the  merit  of  Christ's  passion,  as  the  pro- 
curing cause,  it  cannot  fall  under  the  merit  of  any  part  of  the  cor- 
rupts mass.'  But  he  ever  falls  back  upon  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  God  as  regulating  his  sovereignty,  '  As  it  is  impossible 
for  him  not  to  be  sovereign,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  oeny  his 
deity  and  his  parity.  It  is  lawful  to  Ood  to  do  what  he  will, 
but  his  will  being  ordered  by  the  righteousness  of  his  nature, 

effect  in  parttcnlar;  not  that  they  are  oempelled  to  do  this,  or  hindered  from  doing 
that,  hat  are  inclined  and  dispoted  to  do  this  or  that  according  to  their  pioper 
manner  of  working,  that  is  moat  freely.'  'We  grant  as  large  a  freedom  and 
dominion  to  our  wills  over  their  own  acts  as  a  creature  suhject  to  the  supreme  rule 
of  God*B  providence  is  capahle  of.  Endued  we  are  with  such  a  liberty  of  will  as  is 
free  from  aU  outward  compulsion  and  inward  necessity,  having  an  elective  faculty 
of  applying  itself  unto  that  which  seems  good  unto  it,  in  which  it  has  a  free  choice, 
notwithstanding  it  is  subservient  to  the  decree  of  God.'  <  The  acts  of  will  being 
poeitive  entitieB,'  *cannot  have  their  essence  and  ezistenoe  solely  from  the  will  itself 
tand  cannot  be  thus,  »M  ^,  a  first  and  supreme  cause  endued  with  an  undecived 
being.'  He  distinguishee  between  will  *  as  it  was  at  first  by  Qod  created,'  and  *  wiU 
aa  it  is  now  by  sin  corrupted; '  yet  being  considered  in  thai  estate  also,  they  antibe 
more  unto  it  than  it  was  aver  capable  of.'  *  There  is  both  an  impotenoy  and  an 
enmity  in  corrupted  nature  to  anytiiing  spiritually  good.*  *  llten  in  spiritual  things 
we  deny  that  our  wills  are  at  all  dabanred  or  deprived  of  their  proper  liberty,  but 
here  we  say  indeed,  that  we  are  not  properly  free  until  the  8on  makes  us  free.'  la 
btB  3aM»  PeruoermcB^  he  anye,  *  The  impotency  that  is  in  ns  to  do  good  is  not 
amies  termed  Mioo-ph^fnea,  both  natural  and  moxuL'  These  extracts  give  Reviews 
entertained  by  the  puritans  generally,  who  meant  simply  to  express  the  doetrineft 
written  on  the  very  face  of  SoriptDTe,  but  sometimes  did  so  Vt  doubtAil  niat»> 
pbyeioal  distbietions* 
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as  infinite  as  his  will,  he  cannot  do  any  thing  but  what  is 
gooA** 

The  innnied  vrit^fs  as  little  profess  to  give  a  system  of  the 
^Eumkies  of  the  mind  as  of  the  material  world.  In  mentioning'  the 
son,  moon,  and  stais,  and  the  earth  with  its  rocks,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, they  proceed  upon  the  ideas  of  their  time ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  refer  to  the  attribntes  of  the  soul  in  language  under- 
stood by  those  whom  they  addressed — ^veiy  often,  we  may  add, 
imparting  to  the  phrases  and  the  notions  embodied  in  them,  a  com- 
prehensiveness and  an  elevation  which  they  never  could  have  had 
but  for  their  association  with  spiritual  verities.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, constant  allusions  are  made  to  the  special  senses  of  seeing, , 
hearing,  touching,  tasting,  and  smelling ;  to  remembrances,  imagi- 
nations^  and  knowledge ;  to  thoughts^  understanding,  and  compre* 
bending;  to  belief,  trust,  and  confidence;  to  devices,  counsels, 
purposes,  and  intents ;  to  fear  and  hope,  grief  and  joy,  pity  and 
compassion,  anger  and  mercy,  hatred  and  love.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  as  indeed  in  most  nations,  particular  faculties  were  con- 
nected with  particular  parts  of  the  body ;  and  we  read  of '  bowels,' 
the  seat  of  sympathy;  of  the  *  reins,'  the  seat  of  deep  and  anxious 
thought;  and  of  the  *  heart,'  the  seat  of  all  inward  reflection.  And 
here  we  think  it  of  some  importance  to  call  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Scriptures  do  not  distinguish,  as  we  do,  the 
heart  from  the  head;  and  do  not  make  the  heart  signify  mere 
emotion,  but  use  it  to  include  all  that  passes  through  the  mind 
prior  to  action;  and  we  read  of  the  'imaginations  and  of  the 
'thoughts'  of  man's  heart, — ^hence  the  absurdity  of  arguing  that 
£Edth  consists  in  feeling,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  said  to  believe 
with  the  heart.  In  the  New  Testament,  we  have  a  more  ad- 
vanced view;  and  we  read  of  the  'mind*  and  'conscience,'  the 
'soul'  and  '  spirit,'  and  '  will'  has  a  higher  place  allotted  to  it.  The 
preacher  and  divine  must,  like  the  inspired  writers,  proceed  so  far 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  mental  powers  understood  by  their 
hearers  and  readers ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  when  they  take  a 
limited  view  of  the  human  mind  and  its  capacities,  both  their 
preaching  and  their  theology  will  be  very  much  narrowed.  It 
could  easily  be  shewn  that  the  inspired  writers  have  something 
suited  to  every  essential  quality  of  man's  complex  nature,  provid- 
ing symbols  for  the  senses,  images  for  the  fancy,  types  for  the 
imagination,  aiding  the  memory  by  interesting  correlations  of  time 
and  number,  presenting  arguments  to  the  understanding,  rousing 
appeals  to  the  conscience,  a  lovely  object  to  draw  forth  the  affec- 
tions, and  motives  to  persuade  the  will  The  broad  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  faculties  taken  by  the  puritan  preachers  led 
them  to  address  all  the  parts  of  man's  complex  nature. 

As  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  science,  mental  or  material,  so  it  is 
not  a  book  of  philosophy.    Nor  should  preaching,  nor  should  theo- 
logy, affect  to  be  metaphysics.    If  any  thinker  is  discontented  witii 
*  AUribiOei,  DiBOonzBes  on  Qod's  Knowledge  and  Dominion. 
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past  speculative  philosophy,  he  is  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  amend 
it  But  let  him  do  so  in  a  professedly  philosophic  work,  written 
always  in  a  religious  spirit,  but  without  identifying  religion  with 
his  theories.  Still  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  theologian,  difficult 
even  for  the  preacher,  to  avoid  proceeding  on  an  implied  philo- 
sophy. If  we  do  nothing  more  than  exhort  persoz^  to  beware  of 
satisfying  themselves,  with  a  apeculdtive  without  a  practical 
knowledge,  we  are  proceeding,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  on  an 
Aristoteliau  distinction.  A  profound  philosophy  has  in  idl  ages 
sought  to  ally  itself  with  theology.  Religion  may  be  inconsistent 
with  a  superficial  or  a  one-sided,  but  not  with  a  deep  or  a  catholic 
philosophy.  A  shallow  philosophy  will  always  tend  to  produce  a 
shallow  theology.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  adopt  the  principle  of 
Hobbes  and  the  sensational  school  of  France^  and  hold  that  all  our 
ideas  are  got  from  the  senses,  it  will  be  difficult  to  establish  any  of 
the  higher  truths  of  religion ;  or  suppose  we  assert  that  virtue  is 
mere  utility,  it  will  be  difficult  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  Ood  in 
the  awful  punishment  of  the  sinner.  Philosophic  principles  should 
certainly  not  obtrude  themselves  in  the  disquisitions  of  the  divine; 
but  philosophic  conceptions  may  underlie  his  whole,  mode  of 
thought  and  discussion,  and  impart  A  coherency  and  consistency  to 
the  system  constructed  by  him.  The  profound  views  of  human 
reason,  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness,  taken  by  the  puritan 
divines,  enabled  them  to  construct  a  theology  in  some  measure 
corresponding  to  the  profundity  of  Scripture,  and  defective  only  in 
this,  that  at  times  it  proposed  to  settle  what  should  have  been  left 
free,  and  to  embrace  all  revealed  truths,  which,  in  their  entireness, 
will  always  refuse  to  be  compressed  within  human  systems. 
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TO  THE  BEADER. 


Rkadbb, — ^Thoa  art  here  piesemted  with  a  little  piece  of  a  great  man  ; 
great,  indeed,  if  great  piety,  great  parts,  great  learning,  and  great  wisdom, 
may  be  admitted  to  claim  that  title;  and  we  Yenly  believe  that  none  well 
acquainted  with  him  will  deny  him  his  right,  however  malevolent  persons  may 
grudge  him  the  honoor.  It  hath  been  expected  and  desired  by  many  that 
some  account  of  his  life  might  be  given  to  the  world ;  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  ofbr  violence  to  his  ashes  by  making  him  so  pubfic  now  he  is  dead,  i^o 
so  much  affected  privacy  while  he  lived.  Thou  art  therefore  desired  to  rest 
satisfied  with  this  brief  account  of  him :  That  being  very  young  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  where,  in  Immanuel  College,  he  was  brought  up  under  the 
tuition  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  What  gracious  workings 
and  evidences  of  the  new  birth  appeared  in  Imn  while  there,  hath  already 
been  spoken  of  by*  one  who  was  at  that  time  his  feUow-collegiate  and  intimate. 
Some  time  he  afterward  spent  in  a  private  fiEunily,  and  a  httle  more  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry  in  Southwark,  then  removed  to  New  College  inOxon, 
where  he  was  feUow,  and  spent  several  years ;  being  then  taken  notice  of  for 
his  singular  gifts,  and  had  in  reputation  by  the  most  leamed  and  godly  in 
that  university,  and  upon  that  account  the  more  frequently  put  upon  public 
work.  Being  thence  (the  year  after  he  had  been  proctor)  called  over  into 
Ireland  to  a  constant  public  employment,  he  exercised  his  ministry  for  about 
four  or  five  years,  not  with  the  approbation  only,  but  to  the  admiration  of 
the  most  wise  and  judicious  Christians,  and  with  the  concurrent  applause  of 
such  as  were  of  very  different  sentiments  from  him  in  the  things  of  religion. 
Nay,  even  those  that  never  loved  his  piety,  yet  would  commend  his  learning 
and  gifts,  as  being  beyond  exception,  if  not  above  compare.  About  the  year 
1660,  being  discharged  icom  the  public  exercise  of  his  ministry,  he  returned 
back  into  England,  and  in  and  about  London  spent  the  greatest  part  of  fifteen 
years,  without  any  call  to  his  old  work  in  a  settled  way,  but  for  about  these 
five  years  last  past  hath  been  more  known  by  his  constant  preaching,  of  which 
we  need  not  speak,  but  let  them  that  heard  him  speak  for  him ;  or,  if  they 
should  be  silent,  his  works  will  do  it. 

He  was  a  person  of  excellent  parts,  strong  reason,  great  judgment,  and 
(which  do  not  often  go  together)  curious  fimcy,  of  high  improvements,  and 
general  leaming,  as  having  been  all  his  days  a  most  £ligent  and  methodical 
student,  and  a  great  redeemer  of  time,  rescuing  not  only  his  restless  hours 
in  the  night,  but  his  very  walking  time  in  the  streets,  from  those  imperti- 
nencies  and  fruitless  vanities  which  do  so  customarily  fill  up  men's  minds, 
and  steal  away  their  hearts  firom  those  better  and  more  noble  objects,  which 
do  so  justly  challenge  their  greatest  regards.  This  he  did  by  not  only  care- 
fully watching  (as  every  good  Christian  should  do),  but  constantly  writing 
down  his  thoughts,  whereby  he  both  governed  them  better,  and  frimished 
^  Mr  Johnson,  in  his  Sermon  on  occasion  of  Mr  Cbsniock^s  death. 
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himself  with  many  materials  for  his  most  elaborate  diseonrses.  His  chief 
talent  was  his  preaching-gift,  in  which,  to  speak  modestly,  he  had  few  equals. 
To  this,  therefore,  as  that  for  which  his  Lord  and  Master  had  best  fitted  him 
(neglecting  the  practice  of  physic,  in  which  he  had  arriyed  at  a  considerable 
measure  of  knowledge),  he  did  especially  addict  himself,  and  direct  his 
studies ;  and  even  when  providence  denied  him  opportonities,  yet  he  was 
still  laying  in  more  stock,  and  preparing  for  work  against  he  might  be  called 
to  it.  When  he  was  in  employment,  none  that  heaid  him  conld  jostly  blame 
his  retiredness,  he  being,  even  when  most  private,  continually  at  work  for 
the  public ;  and  had  he  been  less  in  his  study,  he  would  have  been  less  liked 
in  the  pulpit.  His  library,  furnished,  though  not  with  a  numerous,  yet  a 
curious  collection  of  books,  was  his  workhouse,  in  which  he  laboured  hard 
all  the  week,  and  on  the  Lord's  day  made  it  appear  he  had  not  been  idle ; 
and  that  though  he  c<»i8ulted  his  privacy,  yet  he  did  not  indulge  his  sloth. 
He  was  somewhat  reserved  where  he  was  not  well  acquainted,  otherwise  very 
free,  afiable,  and  communicative,  where  he  understood  and  liked  his  com- 
pany. He  afibcted  not  much  acquaintance,  because  he  would  escape  visitants, 
well  knowing  how  much  the  ordinary  sort  of  friends  were  apt  to  taJse  up  of  his 
time,  which  he  could  ill  spare  from  his  beloved  studies,  meeting  with  few 
that  could  give  him  better  entertainment  with  their  company  than  he  eould 
give  himself  alone.  They  had  need  be  very  good,  and  very  learned,  by  whose 
converse  he  could  gain  more  than  by  his  own  thoughts  and  books.  He  was 
a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  that  sound  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  articles  of  religion,  and  taught  by  our  most  funous  ancient  divines  and 
reformers ;  and  a  real  follower  of  their  piety,  as  well  as  a  strenuous  main- 
tamer  of  the  truth  they  professed.  His  preaching  was  mostly  practical,  yet 
rational  and  argumentotive,  to  his  hearers'  understandings  as  well  as  affec- 
tions ;  and  where  controversies  came  in  his  way,  he  shewed  great  acuteness 
and  judgment  in^^iscussing  and  determining  them,  and  no  less  skill  in  apply* 
ing  tiiem  to  practice :  so  Ihat  he  was  indeed  '  a  workman  that  needed  not  to 
be  ashamed,'  being  able  '  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  convince 
gainsayers.'  Some  have  thought  hie  preaching  too  high  for  vulgar  hearers ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  his  gifts  were  suited  to  the  more  intelligent  sort 
of  Christians ;  yet  it  must  withal  be  said,  that  if  he  were  sometimes  deep,  he 
was  never  abstruse ;  he  handled  the  great  mysteries  of  the  gospel  with  much 
clearness  and  perspicuity ;  so  that  if  in  his  preaching  he  were  abov«  most, 
it  was  only  because  most  were  below  him.  Several  considerable  treatises  on 
some  of  the  most  important  points  of  religion  he  finished  in  his  wdinary 
course,  which  he  hath  left  behind  him,  in  the  same  form  he  usually  wrote 
them  for  the  pulpit.  This  comes  out  first,  as  a  prodromuM  to  several  others 
designed  to  be  made  public,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  with  convenienoy  tran- 
scribed, which  (if  the  Lord  will,  and  spare  lile)  shall  be  attested  with  omr 
hands ;  and  whatever  any  else  shall  publish,  can  be  but  imperfect  notes  (his 
own  copies  being  under  our  revisal  at  the  request  of  his  friends)  taken  from 
him  in  the  pulpit ;  in  which,  what  mistakes  do  often  happen,  eveiy  one 
knows,  and  we  have  found  by  experience  in  the  case  of  this  very  author  mora 
than  once.  This  was  thought  fit  to  be  said  to  secure  the  reputation  of  the  dead, 
and  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  living.  These  sermons  might  have  come  out 
with  the  solemn  oeremony  of  large  recommendations,  the  author's  worth  bemg 
80^  well  known  to,  and  hu  preaching  so  highly  esteemed  by,  the  most  eminent 
ministers  about  this  city ;  but  it  was  judged  needless,  his  own  works  bong 
sufficient  to  praise  him. 

One  thing  more  b  to  be  added:  that  such  as  he  is  here,  such  he  is  in  his 
other  pieces*    So  that  thou  hast  here,  reader,  a  specimen  of  the  strain  and 
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spirit  of  this  holy  man,  this  being  his  familiar  and  ordinary  way  of  preach- 
ing, and  these  sermons  coming  out  first,  not  as  if  they  were  the  nonsuch  of 
what  he  left  behind  him,  bat  because  they  could  soonest  be  despatched, 
and  to  obviate  the  injuries  might  else  be  done  by  spurious  treatises  both  to 
him  and  thee ;  and  likewise  by  this  little  taste  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  such 
who,  haying  been  his  auditors,  did  long  even  wiUi  greediness  to  feast  them- 
selves again  upon  those  excellent  truths  which  in  the  delivery  were  so  sweet 
to  them.  Perhaps  too  it  may  quicken  their  appetites  who  never  heard  him, 
it  may  be  never  yet  heard  of  him.  If  thou  like  this  cluster,  fear  not  but 
the  vintage  will  be  answerable;  if  this  little  earnest  be  good  metal,  the 
whole  sum  will  be  no  less  current.  That  a  blessing  fix>m  heaven  may  be 
upon  this  work,  and  upon  thee  in  reading  and  studying  th^  nature,  and 
beauty,  and  ends  of  divine  providence,  and  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
(especially  when  so  many  are  daily  called  home)  would  send  forth  more  and 
more  tueh  labourers  into  the  harvest,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

Thine  in  the  Lord, 

BiCHABD  Adams. 
Edwasd  Veal. 


A  DISCOURSE  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 


For  the  eyes  of  ths  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earthy  to  shew 
himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  vhose  heart  is  perfect  towards  him. — 
2  Chbon.  XVI.  9. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  yon  find  Baasha  king  of  Israel  raising 
walls  about,  and  fortifying  Runab,  a  place  about  twelve  miles  from  Jemsa- 
lem,  the  metropolis  of  Jndah,  intending  by  that  means  to  block  Asa  np, 
because  Ramah  lay  just  upon  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  the 
seats  of  the  two  kings,  ver.  1. 

Baasha  was  probably  afraid  of  the  revolt  of  Israel  to  Judah,  upon  that 
reformation  of  religion  wrought  by  Asa,  and  therefore  would  fortify  that 
place,  to  be  a  hindrance,  and  to  intercept  any  that  should  pass  upon  that 
account ;  and  to  this  purpose  makes  great  preparation,  as  appears  ver.  6, 
for  with  the  proyision  Baasha  had  made  for  the  fortification  of  Bamah,  Asa, 
after  the  seizing  of  the  materials,  builds  two  towns,  Gehsk  and  Mispah. 

Asa  seeing  Baasha  so  busy  about  this  design,  and  fearing  the  consequence 
of  it,  hath  recourse  to  carnal  policy  rather  than  to  God ;  and  therefore 
enters  into  league  with  Benhadad,  a  neighbour,  though  an  idolatrous  prince, 
and  purchaseth  his  assistance  with  the  sacrilegious  price  of  the  treasure  of 
the  temple,  ver.  2,  8;  and  hereby  engageth  him  to  invade  the  king  of 
Israel's  territories,  that  he  might  tiiereby  find  work  for  Baasha  in  another 
part,  and  so  divert  him  from  that  design  upon  which  he  was  so  bent:  ver.  8, 
'  Go,  break  thy  league  with  Baasha,  that  he  may  depart  from  me.' 

Benhadad  is  easily  persuaded  by  the  quantity  of  gold,  &c.,  to  break  his 
league,  and  make  an  inroad,  and  proves  victorious,  and  takes  many  cities 
where  the  magazines  and  stores  were  laid  up,  ver.  4. 

Baasha  now,  to  save  his  countiy,  and  make  head  against  his  enemies,  is 
forced  to  leave  Bamah;  whereupon  Asa,  who  watched  his  opportunity, 
seizeth  the  materials  he  had  left  for  the  fortifying  of  Ramah,  and  puts  them 
to  another  use,  ver.  5,  6. 

Hanani  the  seer  is  presently  sent  by  Gt>d  with  a  threatening  of  war, 
because  he  applies  himself  to  a  heathen  prince  rather  than  to  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  ver.  7 ;  his  sin  is  aggravated  by  Gk>d*8  former  kindness  to  him,  and 
experience  he  had  given  him  of  his  miraculous  providence  in  his  success 
against  that  vast  army  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Lubims,  or  Lybians,  and  that 
upon  his  recourse  to  or  reliance  on  God ;  and  that  he  should  afterwards 
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have  reeonrse  to  the  ana  of  flesh  was  a  disparagement  to  €k>d*s  providential 
kindness,  Ter.  8.  He  farther  aggravates  his  sin  by  the  consideration  of 
God's  general  providential  care  of  his  creatures,  and  the  particular  end  of  it, 
and  of  all  his  providences,  viz.,  the  good  of  his  church  and  people,  ver.  9, 
'  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,'  &c. 
Eyes  of  the  Lord,  in  Scripture,  signify, 

1.  His  knowledge :  Job.  zxziv.  21,  '  For  his  eyes  are  upon  all  the  ways 
of  man,  and  he  sees  all  his  goings.'  Heb.  iv.  18,  '  All  things  are  naked 
and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.'* 

2.  His  providence. 

(1.)  For  good,  so  it  notes  his  grace  and  good  will ;  so  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  are  joined  together :  1  Kings  vi.  8,  '  l^e  eyes  and  my  heart  shall  be 
there  perpetually,'  viz.,  in  his  temple,  the  place  which  he  had  hallowed  to 
put  his  name  there  for  ever.  Ps.  xzxii.  8,  '  I  will  guide  him  with  mine  eye ;' 
that  is,  I  will  counsel  him,  and  direct  him  in  a  gracious  and  a  favourable 
way.  Therefore,  to  be  cut  off  from  the  eye  of  the  Lord,  is  to  be  deprived  of 
his  fi&vour,  Ps.  xrri.  22,  for  none  can  be  cut  off  from  a  simple  knowledge  of 
God ;  so  Zech.  iii.  9,  *  seven  eyes  upon  one  stone,'  that  is,  the  providence 
of  God  was  in  an  especial  manner  with  Christ  in  the  midst  of  his  passion. 

(2.)  For  evil,  so  it  notes  his  anger  and  vindictive  justice.  Isa.  iii.  8, 
'  Their  doings  are  against  the  Lord,  to  provoke  the  eyes  of  his  glory.* 
Kindness  and  anger  appear  first  in  the  eye,  one  by  its  pleasantness,  the  other 
by  its  redness. 

'  Bun,'  that  notes  diligence  and  care,  an  industrious  inspection  into  all 
things.  Ps.  cxiz.  82,  '  I  will  run  the  ways  of  thy  commandments,'  noting 
speed  and  diligence. 

In  the  verse  we  have, 
,    I.  A  description  of  God's  providence. 
:    II.  The  end  of  it. 

I.  The  description  of  God's  providence. 

1.  The  immediateness  of  it ;  '  his  eyes,'  his  own  eyes,  not  another's.  Not 
like  princes,  who  see  by  their  servants'  eyes  more  than  by  their  own,  what 
is  done  in  their  kingdoms;  his  care  is  immediate.  Though  angels  are 
ministers  of  his  providence,  the  guardians  and  watchers  of  the  world,  yet 
God  is  their  captain,  and  is  always  himself  upon  the  watch. 

2.  Quickness  and  speed  of  providence ;  '  run.'  His  eyes  do  not  only  walk, 
but  run  the  round ;  they  are  not  slumbering  eyes,  nor  drowsy  eyelids ;  their 
motion  is  quick  and  nimble. 

8.  Extent  of  providence ;  <  the  whole  earth ;'  all  things  in  the  earth,  all 
the  hairs  on  the  heads  of  these  men :  the  meanest  worm  as  well  as  the 
mightiest  prince;  the  lowest  shrub  as  well  as  the  tallest  cedar ;  every  cranny, 
comer,  or  chink  of  the  earth. 

4.  Diligence  of  providence ;  '  to  and  fro.'  His  care  is  repeated,  he  looks 
this  way  and  that  way,  again  and  again ;  his  eyes  are  not  confined  to  one 
place,  fixed  on  one  object,  but  are  always  rolling  about  from  one  place  to 
another. 

5.  The  efficacy  of  his  providence ;  his  care  doth  engage  his  strength ;  he 
doth  not  only  discover  dangers,  but  prevent  them ;  he  hath  eyes  to  see, 
and  power  to  order  all  things  according  to  his  pleasure ;  wise  to  see,  and 
strong  to  save. 

n.  The  end  of  providence ;  '  to  shew  himself  strong,'  &c. 

*  r^^i]X3(  ngnifteai  ydnam  dorn^  et  in  maetatU  onmaUhM  per  jptnom  omnia  appa- 
tent  inUrwra,  ita  tU  nihil  laUr^  potut, — Olassius,  vol.  iii.  1, 106. 
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!•  Finis  eujui^  *  to  shew  himself  strong.'  H^*  to  *  make  himself  strong/ 
bat  best  translated,  to  '  shew  himself  strong.'  It  is  not  an  addition  of 
strength,  bat  an  exercise  of  strength  that  is  here  meant. 

2*  Finia  cut,  or  the  persons  for  whom,  '  those  that  are  perfect  in  heart.' 

Doctrines, 

1.  There  is  a  providence  exercised  by  God  in  the  world. 

2.  All  Ood's  proyidenees  in  the  world  are  in  order  to  the  good  of  his 
people. 

8.  Sincerity  in  God's  way  gives  a  man  an  interest  in  all  God's  provi- 
dences, and  the  good  of  them. 

1.  For  the  first,  there  is  a  providential  inspection  and  government  of 
all  thmgs  in  the  world  by  God.  It  is  not  a  bare  sight  of  things  that  is 
here  meant  by  God's  eye,  bat  a  sight  and  knowledge  in  order  to  the  govern- 
ing and  disposing  of  them.  View  this  doctrine  at  year  leisore,  preached  by 
God  himself,  wil£  an  inooneeivable  elegancy,  and  three  whole  chapters  spent 
in  the  sermon,  Job  zzzviis.,  xxziz.,  xl.,  and  by  the  psalmist,  Ps.  cxlvii.  cxlviii. 

Some  observe  that  the  society  of  angels  and  heavenly  oreatores  is  repre- 
sented, Ezek.  i.,  by  a  qoatemarian  namber,  becaose  the  world  is  divided 
into  foar  dimensions,  east,  west,  north,  and  soath»  as  intimating  the  exten- 
sion of  God*s  providence  over  all  parts.* 

Things  are  not  ordered  in  the  world  eaco  impetUf  not  by  blind  fortane,  bat 
an  all-seeing  Deity,  who  hath  the  management  of  all  sablanary  afiain.  T/( 
/Aiyakfi  ^wLftflg  rt^g  w^fiiag ;  f  wafra  ur'  d^icrou  vov  yinrai^  was  the  theological 
maxim  of  the  Stoics* 

Before  I  come  particnlariy  to  explain  the  providence  of  God,  I  shall  lay 
down  some  propositions  as  the  foandations  of  this  doctrine. 

1.  God  hath  an  indispatable  and  peooliar  right  to  the  government  of  the 
world.  None  ever  qaestioned  God's  right,  no,  nor  his  act,  bat  those  that 
were  swelled  with  an  anreasonable  ambition,  each  as  Nebachadnezzar,  who 
for  this  caase  anderwent  the  ponishment  of  a  seven  years'  banishment  from 
the  society  of  men,  Dan.  iv.  17. 

None  indeed  that  acknowledge  a  God,  did  or  can  qaestion  God's  right, 
thoagh  they  may  qaeetion  his  mil  and  actnal  exercise  of  his  right.  He  is 
the  creator,  and  therefore  is  the  sovereign  Lord  and  Baler.  The  world  is 
his  family,  and,  as  a  master,  he  hath  an  andoabted  right  to  govern  his  own 
family :  he  gave  all  ereatares  their  beings,  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to 
enact  their  laws,  appoint  their  stations,  Imd  fix  their  ends.  It  is  as  mach 
his  property  and  prerogative  to  rale,  as  it  is  to  create.  Creation  is  so  peon- 
liarly  proper  to  God,  that  it  is  not  commanicable  to  any  creature,  no,  not 
to  angels,  thoagh  of  a  vast  capacity  in  other  things,  and  that  beoanse  they 
are  ereatares  ttiemselves.  It  is  as  impossible  for  one  creatare,  or  all,  to 
govern  the  world,  and  manage  fdl  the  boisteroas  passions  of  men  to  jast  and 
glorioas  ends,  as  to  create  t^em.  It  is  trne,  Gk>d  aseth  instraments  in  the 
execative  part  of  his  providence ;  but  he  doth  not  design  the  government  of 
the  world  only  by  instraments.  He  aseth  them  not  for  necessity,  bat  onia- 
ment.  He  crested  the  world  withoat  them,  and  therefore  can  govern  the 
world  withoat  them. 

Virtus  ^reaUva  Mt  fundamanium  providenHaf  €t  argumsntum  ad  provi- 
dsntiam.  This  right  is  foanded  npon  that  of  creation,  as  he  is  the  efficient 
caase  of  it.  This  right  is  also  foanded  npon  the  exceUeney  of  his  being ; 
that  which  is  excellent  having  a  right  to  rale,  in  the  way  of  that  excellency, 
that  which  is  infierior.    Eveiy  man  hath  a  natural  right  to  rale  another  in 

*  HacUo&*s  Divine  Bight  of  Gevemment,  chap.  vl.  p.  8. 
t  Clemens  ad  Ooriath,  p.  84. 
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his  own  art  aiid  skill  wherein  he  exoels  him.  If  it  be  the  right  of  a  ohief 
magistrate  to  manage  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom,  with  what  reason  can  we 
deny  that  right  to  Ood  7 

2.  God  only  is  qnalified  for  the  nniversal  government  of  the  world.  All 
ereatoree,  as  tiiey  were  nnable  to  create  themselyes,  so  are  unable  to  manage 
themselves  without  the  direction  of  a  superior  power,  much  more  unable  to 
manage  the  vast  body  of  the  world.    God  is  gnij  fit  in  regard  of, 

(1.)  Power.  Conservation  is  eonHnuata  creatio  ;  that  power  which  is  fit 
to  create,  is  only  fit  to  preserve,  A  contmued  creation  bebngs  as  much  to 
omnipotency  as  the  first  creation. 

The  government  of  it  requires  no  less  power,  both  in  regard  of  the  numer- 
ousness  of  the  objects,  and  the  strange  contrariety  of  passions  in  rational 
creatures,  and  qualities  in  irrational ;  conservation  is  but  one  continued  act 
with  creation,  following  on  from  an  instant  to  duration,  as  a  line  from  its 
mathematical  point.* 

(2.)  HoUness  and  ri^teousness.  If  he  that  hates  right  is  not  fit  to 
goyem,  Job  xniv.  17,  then  he  that  is  infinitely  righteous,  and  hath  an  in- 
finite love  to  righteousness,  is  the  fittest  to  und^ake  tbAt  task ;  without 
righteousness  there  would  be  nothing  but  confusion  iu  the  whole  creation. 
IHsorder  is  the  effect  of  nnri^teousness,  as  order  is  the  efiect  c^  justice. 
The  jostest  man  is  fittest  for  subordinate  government  among  men,  and  the 
infinite  just  God  is  fittest  for  the  universal  government  of  the  world. 

(8.)  Knowledge.  An  infinite  knowledge  to  decry  all  the  contrivances  and 
various  labyrinths  of  the  hearts  of  men,  Uieir  secret  intentions  and  aims,  is 
necessary.  The  goyemment  of  the  world  consists  more  in  ordering  the 
inward  fiiculties  of  men,  touching  the  hearts,  and  tuning  them  to  play  what 
note  he  pleases,  than  in  external  things.  No  creature  hath  the  skill  or 
power  to  work  immediately  upon  the  will  of  man ;  neither  angels  nor  devils 
can  do  it  immediately,  but  by  proposing  objects,  and  working  iq>on  the 
fancy,  which  is  not  always  successful.  He  that  created  the  heart,  knows 
all  the  wards  of  it,  and  hath  only  the  skill  to  turn  it  and  incline  it  as  he 
I^eases;  he  must  needs  know  aU  the  inclinations  of  the  creatures  and  their 
propter  activities,  since  he  alone  confured  all  those  several  {nrinciples  and 
qualities  upon  them.  <  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  hor- 
ning of  the  world,'  Acts  xy.  8,  viz.,  the  particular  natures,  inclinations,  in- 
ward motions,  which  no  creature  fidly  understands ;  he  needs  no  deputy  to 
inform  him  of  what  is  done,  he  is  everywhere,  and  sees  all  things.  Worldly 
governors  cannot  be  everywhere  essentially  present 

God  is  BO  perfect  in  his  knowledge  of  aU  thingSi  that  He  cannot  be  im* 
posed  upon  by  the  evil  suggestions  and  flatteries  of  men  or  angels.  ^ 

In  nature  it  is  so  :  the  eye  guides  the  body,  because  that  is  tibe  chief  organ 
of  sensitive  knowledge ;  the  aund,  which  is  the  seat  of  wisdom,  guides  the 
whole. 

(4.)  Patience.  Infinite  patience  is  requisite  to  the  preservation  and  goyem- 
Tsueai  of  the  world,  in  the  circumstances  wherein  it  hath  stood  ever  since  the 
fidL  What  angel,  thou^  the  meekest,  or  can  aU  the  angels  in  heaven,  be 
masters  of  so  much  patience  as  is  needful  for  this  work  of  goyeming  the 
world,  though  for  the  space  of  one  day  ?  Could  they  bear  with  all  those  evils 
which  areoommitted  in  thew<»rldin  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours?  Might 
we  not  reascmably  conceive,  that  they  would  be  so  tired  with  the  obliquities, 
disorders,  deformities  which  they  would  see  in  the  acts  of  men  (be^des  all 
the  evil  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  lie  without  the  verge  of  their 

*  Taylor's  Sxemplar,  preface. 
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knowledge),  that  they  woxild  rather  call  for  fire  from  heayen  to  bom  the 
world  to  ashes. 

Averroes*  thought  that  becanse  of  God*s  slowness  to  anger,  he  meddled 
not  with  snblnnazy  concerns.  This  rather  fits  him  for  it,  because  he  can 
bear  with  the  iiy'uries  of  wicked  men,  otherwise  the  world  would  not  con- 
tinue a  moment. 

Angels,  though  powerful,  holy,  wise  and  patient  creatures,  yet  being  crea- 
tures, they  want  the  infiniteness  of  all  these  qualifications  which  are  neces- 
sary to  this  government.  Though  they  are  knowing,  yet  they  know  not 
men*s  hearts  ;  though  they  are  wise,  yet  they  may  be  charged  with  a  folly 
uncapable  of  this  ;  &ough  holy,  yet  not  able  in  this  respect  to  manage  it  to 
the  ends  and  designs  of  an  infinite  holiness ;  though  nimble,  yet  cannot  be  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  at  eveiy  turn  :  but  the  providence  of  God  is  infallible, 
because  of  his  infinite  wisdom ;  inde&tigable,  because  of  his  onmipotency ; 
and  righteous,  because  of  his  goodness. 

8.  There  can  be  no  reason  rendered  why  €k>d  should  not  actually  govern 
the  world,  since  he  only  hath  a  right  and  fitness.  If  Qod  doth  not  actually 
govern  it,  it  is  either  because  he  cannot,  or  because  he  will  not. 

(1.^  Not  because  he  cannot.  This  inability  must  be  either  for  want  of 
knowledge,  or  want  of  power.  The  one,  if  asserted,  would  deny  his  omni- 
potence, the  other  his  omniscience ;  the  one  would  make  him  a  weak  God, 
the  other  an  ignorant  God,  and  consequently  no  God. 

(2.)  Not  because  he  will  not ;  if  he  can  and  will  not,  it  is,  say  some,  a 
testimony  of  envy,  that  he  maligns  *the  good  of  his  creatures ;  but  not  to 
insist  upon  this ;  this  must  be  either  because  of  the, 

[l.J  Difficulty.  This  cannot  be.  What  difficulty  can  there  be  in  a  single 
word,  or  one  act  of  his  will,  which  can  bo  done  by  God  without  any  molesta- 
tion, were  there  millions  of  worlds  as  well  as  this  ?  For  still  they  would  be  finite, 
and  so  governable  by  an  infinite  superior.  May  we  not  more  reasonably 
think  the  forming  such  a  mass  would  require  more  pains  than  the  govern- 
ment of  it  ?  The  right  stringing  an  instrument  is  more  trouble  to  a  skilful 
musician,  than  the  tripping  over  the  strings  afterwards  to  make  an  harmony. 
What  difficulty  can  it  be  to  Omnipotence  ?  Is  it  a  greater  labour  to  preserve 
and  govern,  than  it  was  to  create  ?  Doth  not  the  soul  order  evety  part  of 
the  body,  and  all  its  functions,  without  any  pain  to  it?  and  shall  not  the 
God  that  made  that  soul  so  indefatigable,  much  more  manage  the  concern- 
ments of  the  world  without  labour  to  himself?  Is  it  not  as  easy  with  God 
to  guide  all  these  things  by  one  single  act  of  his  will,  as  for  me,  by  an  act  of 
my  soul,  to  do  many  things  without  a  distinct  act  of  cogitation  or  considera- 
tion before  ?  Can  it  be  more  laborious  to  him  to  govern  the  world,  than  it 
is  to  know  all  things  in  the  world?  He  sees  all  things  in  an  instant  by  one 
act  of  his  understanding,  and  he  orders  all  creatures  in  a  moment  by  one  act 
of  his  will.  Can  one  act  of  his  will  be  more  painful  than  one  act  of  his  un- 
derstanding? Can  he  with  a  word  make  this  great  ball?  and  can  he  not 
with  as  much  ease  order  all  to  conform  to  the  law  of  his  own  righteous  will  ? 
Can  a  continual  eruption  of  goodness  bo  a  difficulty  to  an  infinite  being, 
which  we  find  natural  to  the  sun,  to  the  fountains,  to  the  sea,  to  many  works 
of  that  omnipotent  goodness  ?    Or, 

[2.  J  Disparagement.  Denial  of  God*s  providence  over  the  lesser  things  of 
the  world  did  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  monarchs,  who 
thought  it  an  abridgment  of  their  felicity  and  dignity,  to  stoop  to  such  low 
considerations  as  the  minutula  of  their  estates  might  exact  from  them,  but 
left  them  to  their  vice-gerents.    But  they  consider  not  that  the  felicity  of 

*  Trap  on  Exod.  zzziv. 
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God  as  it  respects  the  ereatare,  is  to  commiinicate  his  goodness  to  as  many 
subjects  as  he  had  made  capable  of  his  care.  If  it  were  his  glory  to  ^create 
the  world,  can  it  be  his  dishonour  to  goyem  it  ?  The  glorifying  his  wis- 
dom is  as  honourable  to  him  as  the  magnifying  his  power ;  though  both  are 
eminent  in  creation  and  providence,  yet  his  wisdom  is  more  signal  in  the 
governing,  as  his  power  was  in  framing  of  the  world. 

Why  was  it  not  as  much  a  disparagement  to  God  to  create  things  con- 
temptible in  our  eyes,  as  since  he  hath  created  them  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  marshal  them  for  his  glorious  ends  ?  The  sun  in  the  heavens  is  a  sha- 
dow of  Gkxl,  which  doth  not  disdain  to  communicate  its  natural  goodness, 
and  emit  its  beams  to  the  meanest  creatures,  and  let  the  little  flies  sport 
themselves  in  them,  as  well  as  the  greatest  princes,  and  transmits  an  influ- 
ence upon  things  obscure  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  whereby  it  manifests  an 
universal  regard  to  all.  And  would  it  not  be  a  disparagement  to  an  infinite 
goodness  to  be  outstripped  by  a  creature,  which  he  hath  set  up  for  a  natural 
communication  of  goodness  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  The  veiy  considera- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  the  nature  of  it,  gives  us  as  much  an  account  of  God  as 
any  inanimate  being  whatsoever.  It  is  as  much  the  sun's  honour  to  pro- 
duce a  small  insect,  as  the  growth  of  the  greatest  plant. 

Have  not  all  creatures,  a  natural  affection  in  them  to  preserve  and  provide 
for  their  own  ?*  hath  not  God  much  more,  who  endued  all  creatures  with 
that  disposition  ?  Whatsoever  is  a  natural  perfection  in  creatures,  is  emi- 
nently an  infinite  perfection  in  God.  If  it  be  therefore  a  praise  to  you  to 
preserve  your  own,  can  it  be  a  disgrace  to  God  ?  You  may  as  well  say  it  is 
as  much  a  dishonour  to  him  to  be  good,  as  to  have  a  tender  regard  to  his 
creatures.  Censure  him  as  well  you  may  for  creating  them  for  your  delight, 
as  preserving  and  governing  them  for  the  same  end.  They  are  all  good,  for 
he  pronounced  them  so ;  and  being  so,  a  God  of  goodness  will  not  account 
them  unworthy  of  his  care.  Are  they  now  the  products  of  his  omnipotent 
wisdom  ?  and  shall  not  they  be  the  objects  of  his  directing  wisdom  ?  If  they 
are  not  unworthy  of  God  to  create,  how  can  they  be  unworthy  of  God  to 
govern  them  ?  It  would  be  as  much  below  him  to  make  them,  as  to  rule 
them  when  they  were  made. 

4.  Therefore,  God  doth  actually  preserve  and  govern  the  world;  though 
angels  are  in  ministry  in  some  particular  works  of  his  providence,  yet  God  is 
the  steersman  who  gives  out  his  particular  orders  to  them. 

Jacob's  ladder  had  the  top  in  heaven,  where  God  stood  to  keep  it  firm,  its 
foot  on  earth,  and  the  angels  going  up  and  down  upon  several  errands  at 
their  master's  beck. 

As  God  made  all  things  for  himself,  so  he  orders  the  ends  of  all  things 
made  by  him  for  his  own  gloty.  For  being  the  most  excellent  and  intelli- 
gent agent,  he  doth  reduce  all  the  motions  of  his  creatures  to  that  end  for 
which  he  made  them. 

This  actual  government  of  the  world  by  God  brancheth  itself  out  in  three 
things. 

1.  Nothingis  acted  in  theworld  withoutGod's  knowledge.  The  vision  of  the 
wheels  inEzekiel  presents  us  with  an  excellent  portraiture  of  providence,  there 
are  eyes  round  about  the  wheels :  Ezek.  i.  18,  *  Theirwings  were  full  of  eyes,'  &o. 

The  eye  of  Qod  is  upon  the  whole  circle  of  the  creatures'  motion.  In 
all  the  revolutions  in  the  world,  there  is  the  eye  of  God's  omniscience  to  see 
them,  and  the  arm  of  his  omnipotence  to  guide  them.  Not  the  most  retired 
corner,  or  the  darkest  cell,  not  the  deepest  cavern,  or  most  inward  projecc- 
nor  the  most  secret  wickedness,  not  the  closest  goodness,  but  the  eye  of 

*  Mom«.  de  Verit.  Belig.  Chrifltian,  chap.  xi. 
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the  Lord  beholds  it :  Prov.  xv.  8,  *  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good.'  He  hears  the  words,  sees  the 
actions,  knows  ^e  thoughts,  registers  the  gracioos  disooorses,  botUes  np  the 
penitent  tears,  and  considers  all  the  ways  of  men;  not  a  whispered  oath,  not 
an  atheistical  thought,  though  but  only  peeping  upon  the  heart,  and  sink- 
ing down  again  in  that  mass  of  cornq)tion,  not  a  disorderly  word,  but  he  knows 
and  marks  it.  The  soul  hath  a  particular  knowledge  of  every  act,  because 
it  is  the  spring  of  every  act  in  any  member,  and  nothing  is  done  in  this 
little  world,  but  the  soul  knows  it.  Surely,  then,  there  is  not  an  act  dona 
in  the  world,  nor  the  motion  of  any  creature,  but  as  God  doth  concur  to  it, 
he  must  needs  know  what  he  doth  concur  to.  The  knowledge  and  ordaining 
every  thing  is  tor  less  to  the  infinite  being  of  God,  than  the  knowledge  and 
ordaining  every  motion  of  the  body  is  to  a  finite  soul. 

Or,  suppose  a  soul  clothed  mih  a  body  of  as  big  a  proportion  as  the 
matter  of  the  whole  creation,  it  would  actuate  this  body,  though  of  a  greater 
bulk,  and  know  every  motion  of  it ;  how  much  more  God,  who  hath  infinity 
and  excellency  and  strength  of  all  angels  and  souls,  must  need  actuate  this 
world,  and  know  evety  motion  of  it  I  There  is  nothing  done  in  the  world 
but  some  creature  or  other  knows  it ;  he  that  acts  it  doth  at  least  know  iL 
If  God  did  not  know  it,  the  creatures  then  in  that  particular  knowledge  would 
be  superior  to  God,  and  know  something  more  than  God  knows ;  can  this 
be  possible  ? 

2.  Nothingis  acted  in  the  world  without  the  will  of  God.  His  will  either 
commands  it,  or  permits  it :  Eph.  i.  11,  '  He  works  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,'  Ps.  cxzxv.  6,  *  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased,  that 
did  he  in  heaven  and  in  earth.' 

Even  the  sins  of  the  world  his  will  permits  them,  his  power  asBists  in  the 
act,  and  his  wisdom  orders  the  sinfulness  of  the  act  for  holy  ends.  The 
four  chariots  in  Zech.  vi.  2-6,  by  which  some  understand  axigels,  are  sent 
upon  commission  into  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  compared  to  chariots, 
both  for  their  strength,  their  swiftness,  their  employment  in  a  mHitaiy  way 
to  secure  the  church.  These  are  said  to  come  out  of  the  two  mountains  of 
brass,  ver.  1,  which  signify  the  irreversible  decrees  of  God,  which  the  angels 
are  to  execute.*  He  alarms  up  the  winds,  when  he  would  have  Jonah 
arrested  in  his  flight.  He  sounds  a  retreat  to  them,  and  locks  them  up  in 
their  chambers,  Ps.  cvii.  25-29.  Bread  hath  a  natural  virtue  in  it  to  nourish, 
but  it  must  be  accompanied  with  his  secret  blessing.  Mat.  iv.  4. 

Virtnte  primi  actuB,  agunt  agentia  omnia  qTiicqnid  agunt 

8.  Nothing  doth  subsist  without  God's  care  and  power.  His  eyes  running 
to  and  fro,  implies  not  only  knowledge,  but  care.  He  doth  not  carelessly 
behold  what  is  done  in  the  world,  but,  like  a  skilful  pUot,  he  sits  at  the  helm, 
and  steers  the  world  in  what  course  it  should  sail.  Our  being  we  owe  to  his 
power,  our  well-being  to  his  care,  our  motion  and  exerting  of  eveiy  &culty 
to  his  merciful  providence  and  concurrence ;  '  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being,'  Acts  xviL  28.  He  frames  our  being,  preserves  our  life, 
concurs  with  our  motion.  This  is  an  idea  that  bears  date  in  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  very  notion  of  a  God.  Why  else  did  the  heathen  in  all  their 
straits  fly  to  their  altars,  and  fill  their  temples  with  cries  and  sacrifices  f 
To  what  purpose  was  this,  if  they  had  not  acknowledged  God's  superinten- 
dency,  his  taking  notice  of  their  cause,  hearing  their  prayers,  considering 
their  cries  ?  Why  should  they  do  this,  if  they  thought  that  God  did  not 
regard  human  afiOurs,  but  stood  untouched  with  a  sense  of  their  miseries  ? 

*  Beynolds. 
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If  aU  ihiiigB  were  done  by  ohanee,  there  could  be  no  predictions  of  ftitnre 
things,  irfaich  we  freqnently  find  in  Scriptnre,  and  by  what  ways  acc<Mnplifihed. 
Impossible  it  is  that  anything  can  be  continued  without  his  care.  If  Ch)d 
should  in  the  least  moment  withhold  the  influence  of  his  providence,  we 
should  melt  into  nothing,  as  the  imjwession  of  a  seal  upon  the  water  vanishes 
as  soon  as  the  seal  is  xemoTcd ;  or  as  the  reflection  of  the  fiice  in  the  glass 
disappears  upon  the  flrst  instant  of  our  removal  from  it.  The  light  in  the 
air  is  by  participation  of  the  light  of  the  sun ;  the  light  in  the  air  withdraws 
upcm  the  departure  of  the  sun.  The  physical  and  moral  goodness  [of]  the 
creature  would  vanish  upon  the  removal  of  God  from  it,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  both. 

What  an  artificer  doth  work,  may  continue,  though  the  workman  dies, 
because  what  he  doth  is  materially,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  ready  to  his  hands ; 
he  creates  not  the  matter,  but  only  sets  materials  together,  and  disposeth 
them  into  such  a  form  and  figure.  But  God  gives  a  being  to  the  matter 
and  form  of  all  things,  and  therefore  the  continuance  of  that  being  depends 
npcm  his  preserving  influence.*  God  upholds  the  world,  and  causes  all 
those  laws  which  he  hath  impressed  upon  every  creature,  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution: not  as  a  man  that  makes  a  watch,  and  winds  it  up,  and  then  Buflers  it 
to  go  of  itse]f ;  or  that  turns  a  river  into  another  channel,  and  lets  it  alone 
to  run  in  the  graff  he  hath  made  for  it ;  but  there  is  a  continual  concurrence 
of  God  to  this  goodly  frume.  For  they  do  not  only  live,  but  move  in  him, 
or  by  him ;  his  living  and  omnipotent  power  runs  through  evexy  vein  of  the 
creation,  giving  it  life  and  motion,  and  ordering  the  acts  of  every  part  of  this 
great  body.  All  the  motions  of  second  causes  are  ultimately  resolved  into 
the  providence  of  God,  who  holds  the  first  link  of  them  in  his  hands,  Hosea 
ii.  21,  22.  More  particularly,  the  nature  of  providence  may  be  explained  by 
two  propositions. 

Prop.  1.  The  universality  of  it.  His  eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the 
whole  earth. 

1.  It  is  over  all  creatures,  (1.)  the  highest,  (2.)  the  lowest. 

(1.)  The  highest  and  most  magnificent  pieces  of  the  creation. 

[1.]  Over  Jesus  Christ,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature.  God's  providence 
was  in  an  especial  manner  conversant  about  him,  and  fixed  upon  him.  It  was 
by  the  determinate  counsel  of  God,  that  he  was  delivered  up,  Acts  ii.  28. 
ffis  providence  was  diligently  exercised  about  him  in  his  whole  course. 
Christ  answers  his  mothw*s  solicitousness  with  the  care  his  Father  took  of 
him :  Luke  ii.  49,  *  Wist  you  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness ?'  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  about  l^ose  things  my  Father  takes 
eaxe  of?  Tins  exposition  best  agrees  with  his  reproof,  who  blames  them 
fi>r  creating  so  much  trouble  to  Uiemselves  upon  their  missing  him  in  the 
town.  It  is  not.  Why  do  you  interrupt  me  in  my  dispute  with  the  Jewish 
doctors?  But  *  How  is  it  that  you  sought  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  not 
under  the  care  of  my  Father  ?*t  It  was  particularly  exercised  on  him^in  the 
midst  of  his  passion,  Zech.  iii.  9.  Seven  eyes  were  upon  the  stone ;  seven^ 
a  number  of  perfection,  a  perfect  and  peculiar  care  of  God  attended  him. 

[2.]  Over  angels  and  men.  The  soul  of  the  least  animal,  and  the  nnallest 
phmt,  is  formed  and  preserved  by  God,  but  the  breath  of  mankind  is  more 
particularly  in  his  hand :  Job  xii.  10,  *  In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every 
laving  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind.* 

/Vrrt,  Over  good  angels  and  men.  He  charges  his  angels  with  folly  and 
^^eakness.    They  cannot  direct  themselves  without  his  wisdom,  nor  preserve 

s  StiUingfieet,  Orig.  sacfw.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8,  sect  8. 
t  h  TtTi  rw  nr^*     ffammond  in  U$, 
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themselves  withont  his  power.  God  hath  a  book  of  providence,  wherein  he 
writes  down  who  shall  be  preserved,  and  this  book  Moses  nnderstimdB :  Exod. 
zxzii.  88,  *  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book ;' 
not  the  book  of  election, — ^no  names  written  there  are  blotted  oat, — but  out 
of  the  book  of  providence.  As  it  is  understood,  Isa.  iv.  8,  '  Every  one  that 
is  written  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem,'  t.  e,  eveiy  one  whom  God  designs 
to  preservation  and  deliverance.*  That  God,  surely,  that  hath  a  care  of  the 
mean  animals,  will  not  be  careless  of  his  affectionate  worshippers.  He  that 
feeds  the  ravens  will  not  starve  his  doves.  He  that  satisfies  the  ravening  wolf, 
will  not  fumish  his  gentle  lambs  and  harmless  sheep.  He  shelters  Jacob 
from  Laban*s  fury.  Gen.  xxzi.,  and  tutors  him  how  he  should  carry  himself 
towards  the  good  man.  He  brought  Haman  out  of  &vour,  and  set  Mordecai 
in  his  place  for  the  deliverance  of  tiie  Jews  which  were  designed  for  slaughter. 

Secondly f  Over  evil  angels  and  men.  God*s  power  preserves  them,  his 
patience  suffers  them,  his  wisdom  orders  them,  and  their  evil  purposes  and 
performances,  to  his  own  glory.  The  devil  cannot  arrest  Job,  nor  touch  a 
lamb  of  his  flock,  nor  a  hair  of  his  head,  without  a  commission  from  God. 
He  cannot  enter  into  one  filthy  swine  in  the  Gaderenes'  herd,  without  asking 
our  Saviour  leave.  Whatever  he  doth,  he  hath  a  grant  or  permission  from 
heaven  for  it.  God's  special  providence  is  over  his  people,  but  his  general 
providence  over  all  kingdoms  and  countries. 

He  takes  care  of  Syria,  as  well  as  of  Judea ;  and  sends  Elisha  to  anoint 
Hazael  king  of  Syria,  as  well  as  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xix.  16. 
Though  Islunael  had  mocks  for  Isaac,  yet  the  God  of  Isaac  provided  for  the 
wants  of  Ishmael ;  Gen.  zxv.  16-18,  '  He  causeth  his  sun  to  shine  upon 
the  unjust,'  as  well  as  '  the  just,'  to  produce  fruits  and  plants  for  their  pre- 
servation. 

(2.^  Over  the  meanest  creatures.  As  the  s^n's  light,  so  God's  providence 
disdams  not  the  meanest  worms.  It  is  observed,  that  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  works  of  creation.  Gen.  i.  21,  only  the  great  whales  and  small  creeping 
things  are  mentioned,  and  not  the  intermediate  creatures,  to  shew  that  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest  are  under  his  care.  It  is  one  of  his  titles  to  be 
the  preserver  of  beasts  as  well  as  men,  Neh.  ix.  6.  He  is  the  great  caterer 
for  all  creatures ;  Ps.  civ.  21,  *  The  young  lions  seek  their  meat  from  God.' 
They  attend  him  for  their  daily  portion,  and  what  they  gather  and  meet  with 
in  their  pursuit,  is  God's  gift  to  them,  ver.  27,  28.  He  listens  to  the  cries 
of  the  young  ravens,  though  they  are  birds  of  prey.  '  He  gives  to  the  beast 
his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry,'  Ps.  cxlvii.  9.  In  Ps.  civ. 
David  throughout  the  whole  reads  a  particular  lecture  of  this  doctrine, 
wherein  you  may  take  a  prospect  of  God's  providence  all  over  the  world.  He 
acts  them  by  a  commandment  and  imprinted  law  upon  their  natures,  and 
makes  them  observe  exactly  those  statutes  he  enacts  for  the  guidance  of  them 
in  their  proper  operations.  Ps.  cxlvii.  16,  '  He  sendeth  forth  his  command- 
ment upon  earth,  and  his  word  runs  veiy  swifUy,'  viz.,  his  word  of  provi- 
dence. God  keeps  them  in  the  observation  of  their  first  ordinance.  Ps. 
cxix.  91,  *  They  continue  this  day  according  to  thine  ordinances,  for  all  are 
thy  servants,'  u$.  the  earth  and  what  is  upon  it.  They  observe  their 
stations,  the  law  Gtod  hath  set  them,  as  if  they  had  a  rational  knowledge  of 
their  duly  in  their  particular  motions ;  Ps.  civ.  19,  '  the  sun  knoweth  his 
going  down.'  Sometimes  he  makes  them  instruments  of  his  ministiy  to  us, 
sometimes  executioners  of  his  judgments.  Lice  and  frogs  arm  themselves 
at  his  command  to  punish  Egypt*  He  makes  a  whale  to  attend  Jonas  drop- 
ping into  the  sea,  to  be  an  instrument  both  to  punish  and  preserve  >iim. 

*  Horto&'s  Sena.  Ps.  Izzxvii.  p.  66. 
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Yea,  and  which  is  more  wonderfiil,  the  multitade  of  the  very  catUe  is  brought 
among  others  as  a  reason  of  a  people's  preservation  from  destmction,  Jonah 
IT.  11 ;  the  multitude  of  the  cattle  are  joined  with  the  multitude  of  the  in&nts, 
as  an  argument  to  spare  Nineveh.  He  remembers  Noah*s  cattle  as  well  as 
his  sons ;  Gen  viiL  1,  '  God  remembered  Noah,  and  evezy  living  thing,  and 
all  .the  cattle  that  wez9  with  him  in  the  ark.*  He  numbers  the  very  hairs  of 
our  heads,  that  not  one  fiedls  without  his  wiU.  Not  only  the  immortal  soul, 
but  the  decaying  body ;  not  only  the  vital  parts  of  that  body,  but  the  incon- 
siderable haurs  of  the  head,  are  under  his  care. 

Obs.  1.  This  is  no  dishonour  to  God,  to  take  care  of  the  meanest  creatures. 
It  is  as  honourable  for  his  power  to  preserve  them,  and  his  wisdom  to  govern 
them,  as  for  both  to  create  them.  It  is  one  part  of  a  man's  righteousness 
to  be  merciful  to  his  beasts,  which  he  never  made ;  and  is  it  not  a  part  of 
God's  righteousness,  as  the  rector  of  the  world,  to  tf^LC  care  of  those  creatures, 
which  he  did  not  diisdain  to  give  a  being  to  ? 

Obs.  2.  It  rather  conduceth  to  his  honour. 

(1.)  The  honour  of  his  goodness.  It  shews  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
goodness,  which  embraceth  in  the  arms  of  his  providence  the  lowest  worm 
as  well  as  the  highest  angel.  Shall  infinite  goodness  frame  a  thing,  and 
make  no  provision  for  its  subsistence  ?  At  the  first  creation  he  aclmow- 
lodged  whatever  he  had  created  good  in  his  kind,  good  in  themselves,  good 
in  order  to  the  end  for  which  he  created  them ;  it  is  therefore  an  honourable 
thing  for  his  goodness  to  conduct  them  to  that  end  which  in  their  creation 
he  designed  <£em  for ;  and  not  leave  them  wild  disorders,  unsuitable  to  the 
end  of  that  goodness  which  first  called  them  into  being.  If  he  grow  out  of 
love  with  the  operations  of  his  hands,  he  would  seem  to  grow  out  of  love 
with  his  own  goodness  Ihat  formed  them. 

(2.)  The  honour  of  his  power  and  wisdom.  The  power  of  God  is  as  much 
seen  m  making  an  insect  frdl  of  life  and  spirit  inalltiie  parts  of  it,  to  perform 
all  the  actions  suitable  to  its  life  and  nature,  as  in  making  creatures  of  a 
greater  bulk ;  and  is  it  not  for  the  honour  of  his  power  to  preserve  them,  and 
Sie  honour  of  his  wisdom  to  direct  these  little  animals  to  &e  end  he  intended 
in  their  creation  ?  For  as  little  as  they  seem  to  be,  an  end  they  have,  and 
glorious  too,  for  natura  nihil  facU/hutra.  It  seems  not  to  consist  witii  his 
wisdom  to  neglect  that  which  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  create.  And  though  the 
apostle  seems  to  deny  God's  care  of  brutes, — 1  Cor.  iz.  9,  *  Doth  God  take 
care  for  oxen  ?' — ^it  is  true  God  did  not  in  that  law  only  take  care  of  oxen, 
t.  tf.  with  a  legislative  care,  as  making  a  law  only  for  Uicm,  though  with  a 
providential  care  he  doth ;  but  the  apostle  there  doth  not  deny  God's  care 
for  oxen,  but  makes  an  argument  a  minore  ad  majua, 

2.  Providence  extends  to  all  the  actions  and  motions  of  the  creature. 
Every  second  cause  implies  a  dependence  upon  a  first  cause  in  its  operation. 
If  God  did  not  extend  his  providence  over  Uie  actions  of  creatures,  he  would 
not  every  where,  and  in  all  things  and  beings,  be  the  first  cause. 

(1.)  To  natural  actions.  What  an  orderly  motion  is  there  in  the  natural 
actions  of  creatures,  which  evidenceth  a  guidance  by  an  higher  reason,  since 
they  have  none  of  their  own  I  How  do  fish  serve  several  coasts  at  several 
seasons,  as  if  sent  upon  a  particular  message  by  God  ?  This  cannot  be  by 
any  other  faculty  than  the  instiuct  their  Maker  hath  put  into  them.  Plants 
that  grow  between  a  barren  and  fruitful  soil,  shoot  all  their  roots  towards 
the  moist  and  fruitful  ground,  by  what  other  cause  than  a  secret  direction 
of  providential  wisdom  ?*  There  is  a  law  impressed  upon  them  and  their 
motions,  that  are  so  orderly,  as  if  they  were  acted  according  to  a  covenant 

*  Andrew's  Catechistiesl  Doctrine,  p.  60. 
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and  agreement  between  them  and  their  Creator,  and  therefore  ealled  *  the 
covenant  of  the  day  and  night/  Jer.  zxxiii.  20.  What  avails  the  toO  and 
labour  of  man  in  ploughing,  trading,  watehing,  unless  God  influence,  unless 
be  bless,  unless  he  keep  the  city  1  The  proceed  of  aU  thiogs  depends  upon 
his  goodness  in  blessing,  and  his  power  in  preserving.  Qod  signified  Uiis, 
when  he  gave  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  promising  the  people,  that  if  they 
kept  his  commandments,  he  would  give  them  rain  in  due  season,  and  that 
the  earth  should  bring  forth  her  fruit :  Lev.  zni.  8,  4,  '  Then  will  I  give  you 
rain,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
yield  their  fruit  ;*  evidencing  thereby,  that  those  natural  causes  can  pro- 
duce nothing  without  his  blessing ;  that  though  they  have  natural  principles 
to  produce  such  fruits  according  to  their  natures,  yet  he  can  put  a  stop  to 
their  operations,  and  make  all  &eir  fruits  abortive.  He  weighs  the  waters, 
how  much  shall  be  poured  out  in  showers  of  rain  upon  the  parched  earth. 
He  makes  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  gives  the  clouds  commission  to  dissolve 
themselves  so  much  and  no  more.  Job  ixviii.  28-26.  Yea,  he  doth  order 
the  conduct  of  them  by  counsel,  as  employing  his  wisdom  about  these  things 
which  are  of  concern  to  the  world.  Job  zzzvii.  11,  12,  ^  He  scattereth  Ins 
bright  cloud,  and  it  is  turned  round  about  by  his  counsels,  that  they  may 
do  whatsoever  he  commands  them  upon  the  fiice  of  the  world  in  the  ^rth.' 

(2.)  To  civil  actions.  Counsels  of  men  are  ordered  by  him  to  other  ends 
than  what  they  aim  at,  and  which  their  wisdom  cannot  discover.  God 
stirred  up  Sennacherib  to  be  the  executioner  of  his  justice  upon  the  Jews, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  Egyptians,  when  that  great  king  designed  only  the 
satis&ction  of  his  ambition  in  the  enlarging  his  kii^dom,  and  supporting 
his  greatness.  Isa.  x.  6,  7,  'I  will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation, 
and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath.  Howbeit  he  means  not  so,  neither 
doth  his  heart  think  so,* — ^he  designs  not  to  be  an  instmm^Eit  of  my  justice, — 
<  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  nations  not  a  fow.*  His  thoughts 
and  aims  were  far  different  from  God's  thoughts.  The  hearts  of  kings  are 
in  his  hands,  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  which  he  can  work  into  what 
form  and  shape  he  pleases.  He  hath  the  sovereignty  over,  and  the  ordaing 
the  hearts  of  magistrates  ;  Ps.  xlvii.  9,  '  The  shields  of  the  earth  bdong  unto 
God.'  Counsels  of  men  for  the  good  of  his  people  are  his  act.  The  princes 
advised  Jeremiah  and  Barach,  Jer.  xxxvi.  19,  to  hide  themselves,  which 
they  did,  yet,  verse  26,  it  is  said  the  Lord  hid  them.  Though  they  followed 
the  advice  of  their  court-friends,  yet  they  could  not  have  been  secured,  had 
not  God  stepped  in  by  his  providential  care,  and  covered  them  with  his 
hand.  It  was  the  courtiers'  counsel,  but  God  chaQenges  the  honour  of  the 
success. 

Ifilitary  actions  are  ordered  by  him.  Martial  employments  are  ordered 
by  his  providence.  He  is  the  great  general  of  armies.  It  is  observed  that 
in  the  two  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  God  is  called  th^  Lord  of  H09U 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  times.* 

(8.)  To  preternatural  actions.  God  doth  command  creatures  to  do  those 
things  which  are  no  way  suitable  to  their  inclinations,  and  gives  them  some- 
times fcNT  his  own  service  a  writ  of  ease  from  the  performance  of  the  natural 
law  he  hath  impressed  upon  them.  A  devouring  raven  is  made  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  the  prophets'  caterer  in  time  of  fiunine,  1  Eingsxni.  4.  God 
instructs  a  ravenous  bird  in  a  lessim  of  abstinence  for  ^jah^s  safety,  and 
makes  it  both  a  cook  and  a  serving-man  to  the  prophet.  The  whafo,  that 
delights  to  i^y  about  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean,  approaches  to  the  shore, 
and  attends  upon  Jonah  to  transport  him  to  the  diy  land,  J(mah  ii.  10, 
•  Arrowsmith, '  Chain  of  Frindples,*  Exeieii  i.  sect  1. 
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The  fire  was  slacked  by  God,  that  it  should  not  singe  the  least  hair  of  the 
three  ehildren*s  heads,  bat  was  let  loose  to  consume  the  officers  of  the  court, 
Dan.  iii.  The  mouths  of  the  ravenous  lions,  which  had  been  kept  with  an 
empty  stomach,  were  muzzled  by  God,  that  they  should  not  prey  upon 
Daniel  in  a  whole  night's  space.  God  taught  them  an  heroicaJ  temper- 
ance with  so  dainty  a  dish  at  their  mouths,  and  yet  they  tore  the  accusers 
in  a  trice. 

(4.)  To  all  supernatural  and  miraculous  actions  of  the  creatures,  which  are 
as  so  many  new  creations.  As  when  the  sun  went  backward  in  Hezekiah's 
time,  when  it  stood  still  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  that  Joshua  might  com- 
plete his  victory  on  the  Canaanites.  The  boisterous  waves  stood  on  a  heap 
like  walla  to  secure  the  Israehtes*  passage  ;  but,  returning  to  their  natural 
motion,  were  the  Egjrptians'  sepulchre.  When  creatures  have  stepped  out  of 
their  natural  course,  it  could  not  be  the  act  of  the  creature,  it  being  so  much 
against  and  above  their  natures,  but  it  must  be  by  the  order  of  some  supe- 
rior power. 

(5.)  To  all  fortuitous  actions.  What  is  casual  to  us  is  ordained  by  God ; 
as  effects  stand  related  to  the  second  cause,  they  are  many  times  contingent, 
but  as  they  stand  related  to  the  first  cause,  they  are  acts  of  his  counsel,  and 
directed  by  his  wisdom.  God  never  left  second  causes  to  straggle  and  ope- 
rate in  a  vagabond  way ;  though  the  effect  seem  to  us  to  be  a  loose  act  of 
the  creature,  yet  it  is  directed  by  a  superior  cause  to  a  higher  end  than  we 
can  presently  imagine.  The  whole  disposing  of  the  lot  which  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  is  from  the  Lord,  Paov.  zvi.  88.  A  soldier  shoots  an  arrow  at 
random,  and  God  guides  it  to  be  the  executioner  of  Ahab  for  his  sin, 
1  Kings  zzii.  84,  which  death  was  foretold  by  Micaiah,  ver.  17,  28.  God 
gives  us  a  certain  rule  to  judge  of  such  contingencies,  Ezod.  zxi.  18,  '  And 
if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver  him  into  his  hand.'  A  man  acci- 
dentally kills  another,  but  it  is  done  by  a  secret  commission  from  God. 
God  delivered  him  into  his  hands.  Providence  is  the  great  clock,  keeping 
time  and  order,  not  only  hourly,  but  instantly,  to  its  own  honour.* 

(6.)  To  all  voluntary  actions. 

[1.]  To  good  actions.  Not  by  compelling,  but  sweetly  inclining,  deter- 
mining the  will,  so  that  it  doth  that  willingly,  which,  by  an  unknown  and 
unseen  necessity,  cannot  be  omitted.  It  constrains  not  a  man  to  good 
against  his  will,  but  powerfully  moves  the  will  to  do  that  by  consent,  which 
God  hath  determined  shall  be  done :  '  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,'  the 
motion  is  man's,  the  action  is  man's,  but  the  direction  of  his  steps  is  from 
God.     Jer.  z.  28,  '  It^  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.' 

[2.]  To  evil  actions. 

Fintf  In  permitting  them  to  be  done.  Idolatries  and  follies  of  the 
heathen  were  permitted  by  God.  He  checked  them  not  in  their  course,  but 
laid  the  reins  upon  their  necks,  and  suffered  them  to  run  what  race  they 
pleased :  Acts  ziv.  16,  *  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways.'  Not  the  most  execrable  villany  that  ever  was  committed 
in  the  world  could  have  been  done  without  his  permission.  Sin  is  not 
amabile  propter  m,  and  therefore  the  permission  of  it  is  not  desirable  in  itself, 
bnt  the  permission  of  it  is  only  desirable,  and  honestatur  ex  fine*  God  is 
good,  and  wise,  and  righteous  in  all  his  acts,  so  IScewise  in  this  act  of  per- 
mitting sin ;  and  therefore  he  wills  it  out  of  some  good  and  righteous  end, 
which  belongB  to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  which  is  that  he  intends  in 
all  the  acts  of  his  will,  of  which  this  is  one.  Wicked  men  are  said  to  be  a 
staff  in  God^s  hand ;  as  a  man  manages  a  staff  which  is  in  his  own  power,  so 

.  *  Fuller,  Ecdee.  Hist.  Cent,  e,  book  ii.  p.  61, 
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doth  God  xoanage  wicked  men  for  his  own  holy  parposes,  and  they  can  go 
no  fbrther  than  God  gives  them  license. 

Secondly,  In  ordering  them.  God  governs  them  by  his  own  unsearchable 
wisdom  and  goodness,  and  directs  them  to  the  best  and  holiest  ends,  con- 
trary to  the  natures  of  the  sins,  and  the  intentions  of  the  sinner.  Joseph's 
brotiiers  sold  him  to  gratify  their  revenge,  and  God  ordered  it  for  their  pre- 
servation in  a  time  of  fjEunine.  Pharaoh's  hardness  is  ordered  by  God  for  his 
own  glory  and  that  king's  destruction.  God  decrees  the  delivering  up  Christ 
to  death ;  and  Herod,  Pilate,  the  Pharisees,  and  common  rout  of  people,  in 
satisfying  their  own  passion,  do  but  execute  what  God  had  before  ordained  : 
Acts  iv.  28,  *  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined 
before  to  be  done.'  Judas  his  covetousness,  and  the  devil's  malice,  are 
ordered  by  God  to  execute  his  decree  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Titus 
the  emperor,  his  ambition  led  him  to  Jerusalem,  but  God's  end  is  the  fulfil- 
ling of  his  threatenings,  and  the  taking  revenge  upon  the  Jews  for  their  mur- 
dering of  Christ.  The  aim  of  the  physician  is  the  patient's  health,  when  the 
intent  of  the  leeches  is  only  to  suck  the  blood.  God  hath  holy  ends  in  per- 
mitting sin,  while  man  hath  unworthy  ends  in  committing  it.  The  rain, 
which  makes  the  earth  fruitful,  is  exhaled  out  of  the  salt  waters,  which  would 
of  themselves  spoil  the  ground  and  make  it  unfruitful.  '  The  deceiver  and 
the  deceived  are  his,'  Job  xii.  16.  Both  the  action  of  the  devil  the 
seducer,  and  of  wicked  men  the  seduced,  are  restrained  by  God  within  due 
bounds,  in  subserviency  to  his  righteous  wilL  For  *  wiUi  him  is  strength 
and  wisdom.' 

Prop,  2.  As  providence  is  universal,  so  it  is  mysterious.  Who  can  trace 
the  motions  of  God's  eyes  in  their  race  ?  'He  ma^ces  the  clouds  his  chariot,' 
Ps.  civ.  8,  in  his  motions  about  the  earth,  and  his  throne  is  in  the  dark.  He 
walks  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  his  providential  speed  makes  it  too  quick 
for  our  understanding.  His  ways  are  mysterious,  and  put  the  reason  and 
wisdom  of  men  to  a  stand.  The  dearest-sighted  servants  of  God  do  not  see 
the  bottom  of  his  works,  the  motion  of  God's  eyes  is  too  quick  for  ours. 

John  Baptist  is  so  astonished  at  the  strange  condescension  of  his  Saviour 
to  be  baptized  of  him,  that  he  forbids  it.  Mat.  iii.  14  ;  man  is  a  weak  crea- 
ture, and  cannot  trace  or  set  out  the  wisdom  of  God. 

But  this  mysteriousness  and  darkness  of  providence  adds  a  lustre  to  it, 
as  stones  set  in  ebony,  though  the  grounds  be  dark,  make  the  beauty  and 
sparkling  the  clearer. 

1.  His  ways  are  above  human  methods.  Dark  providences  are  often 
the  groundwork  of  some  excellent  piece  he  is  about  to  discover  to  the  world. 
His  methods  are  like  a  plaited  picture,  which  on  the  one  side  represents  a 
negro,  on  the  other  a  beauty.  He  lets  Sarah's  womb  be  dead,  and  then 
brings  out  the  root  of  a  numerous  progeny.  He  makes  Jacob  a  cripple,  and 
then  a  prince  to  prevail  with  God ;  he  gives  him  a  wound  and  then  a  bless- 
ing. He  sends  not  the  gospel  till  reason  was  nonplussed,  and  that  the  world, 
in  that  highest  wisdom  it  had  at  that  time  attained  unto,  was  not  able  to 
arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  1  Cor.  i.  21,  '  After  that  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to 
save  them  that  believe.' 

2.  His  ends  are  of  a  higher  strain  than  the  aims  of  men.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  the  forces  Cyrus  raised  against  Babylon,  to  satisfy  his  own 
ambition,  should  be  a  means  to  deliver  the  Israelites,  and  restore  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  temple  ?  God  had  this  end,  which  Isaiah  prophesied  of,  and 
Cyrus  never  dreamt  of:  Isa.  xliv.  28,  '  That  saith  of  Cyrus,  Thou  art  my 
shepherd,  and  shalt  perform  all  my  pleasuroi  even  saying  that  Jerusalem 
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shall  be  built/  &c, ;  and  this  a  long  time  before  Cyrus  was  bom,  Isa,  zIy.  1. 
Pharaoh  sent  Israel  away  in  the  very  night,  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  the  time  prefixed  by  God.  He  could  not  keep  them  longer 
because  of  God's  promise,  he  would  not  because  of  God's  plagues.  God 
aims  at  the  glorifying  his  truth,  in  keeping  touch  with  his  word.  Pharaoh 
designs  not  ^e  accomplishing  God's  ynH,  but  his  deliverance  from  God's 
judgments. 

G^iere  is  an  observable  consideration  to  this  purpose,  how  God's  ends  are 
far  different  from  man's,  Luke  ii.  1,  4,  in  the  taxing  the  whole  world  by 
Augustus.  Augustus,  out  of  pride,  to  see  what  a  numerous  people  he  was 
prince  of,  would  tax  the  whole  world.  Some  tell  us  he  had  appointed  the 
enrolling  the  whole  empire  twenty-seven  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  had  proclaimed  it  at  Tarracon,  in  Spain.  But  soon  after  this  proclama- 
tion, Augustus  found  a  breaking  out  of  some  stirs,  and  thereupon  deferred  his 
resolution  to  some  other  fit  time,  which  was  the  very  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  See  now  God's  wise  disposal  of  things,  in  changing  Augustus's 
resolution,  and  deferring  it  till  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  when  Christ 
was  ready  to  come  into  the  world !  And  this  by  giving  occasion,  yea,  neces- 
sitating Mary  to  come  from  Nazareth,  where  Joseph  and  Mary  dwelt,  who 
perhaps  being  big  with  child,  without  this  necessity  laid  upon  her  by  the 
emperor's  edict,  would  not  have  ventured  upon  the  journey  to  Bethlehem. 
There  she  falls  in  travail,  that  so  Christ,  the  seed  of  David,  being  conceived 
in  Nazareth,  should  be  bom  at  Bethlehem,  where  Jesse  lived,  and  David  was 
bom.  How  wisely  doth  God  order  the  ambition  and  pride  of  men  to  fulfil 
his  own  predictions,  and  to  publish  the  trath  of  Christ's  birth  of  the  seed  of 
David,  for  the  names  of  Joseph  and  Maiy  were  found  in  the  records  of  Rome 
in  Tertullian's  time. 

8.  God  hath  several  ends  in  the  same  action.  Jacob  is  oppressed  with 
famine,  Pharaoh  enriched  with  plenty,  but  Joseph's  imprisonment  is  in  order 
to  his  Other's  relief,  and  Pharaoh's  wealth ;  his^mistress's  anger  fiings  him 
into  a  prison.  Joseph  is  wronged,  and  hath  captivity  for  a  reward  of  his 
chastity.  God  makes  it  a  step  to  his  advancement,  and  by  this  way  brings 
him  from  a  captive  to  be  a  favourite.  What  is  God's  end  ?  Not  only  to 
preserve  the  Egyptian  nation,  but  old  Jacob  and  his  fiEunily.  Wap  this  aU 
that  God  aimed  at?  No ;  he  had  a  further  design,  and  lays  the  foundation 
of  something  to  be  acted  in  the  future  age.  By  this  means  Jacob  is  brought 
into  Egypt,  leaves  his  posterity  there,  xnakes  way  for  that  glory  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  future  miracles  for  their  deliverance,  such  an  action  that  the  world 
should  continually  ring  of,  and  which  should  be  a  type  of  the  spiritual 
deliverance  by  Christ. 

4.  God  has  more  remote  ends  than  short-sighted  souls  are  able  to  espy. 
God  doth  not  eye  the  present  advantage  of  himself  and  his  creature,  but  hath 
an  eye  to  his  own  glory  in  all,  yea,  in  the  very  last  ages  of  the  world.  In 
small  things  there  are  often  great  designs  laid  by  God,  and  mysteries  in  the 
least  of  his  acts.  Isaac  was  delivered  from  his  father's  sword,  when  he  was 
intentionally  dead,  to  set  forth  to  the  world  a  type  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  a  ram  is  conducted  thither  by  God,  and  entangled  in  the  thickets,  and 
appointed  to  sacrifice,  whereby  God  sets  forth  a  type  of  Christ's  death.*  He 
useth  the  captivities  of  the  people,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  gospel. 

The  wise  men  were  guided  by  a  star  to  Christ  as  King  of  the  Jews,  and 
come  to  pay  homage  to  him  in  his  infemcy.  When  was  the  foundation  of 
this  remarkable  event  laid  ?  Probably  in  Balaam's  prophecy.  Num.  xxiv.  17. 
*  1  shall  see  him,  but  not  now ;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh.    There 

«  Hall's  Contemp.  p.  796. 
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sball  come  a  star  ont  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  sball  rise  oat  of  Israel/  fte. 
transmitted  by  tradition  to  those  wise  men,  and  perhaps  renewed  by  S&nUa 
ChaldoM,  and  confirmed  in  their  minds  by  tibe  Jews,  whilst  in  the  BabylonifiAi 
captivity  they  conversed  with  them.  Thns  God  many  ages  before  in  this 
prophecy  had  an  end  in  promoting  the  readier  entertainment  of  Ohrifit 
among  itds  people,  when  he  should  be  bom  ;  what  the  wise  men*s  end  was, 
the  Scriptmre  doth  not  acquaint  us ;  but,  however,  their  gifts  were  a  means 
to  preserve  our  Saviour,  Joseph,  and  Mary,  from  the  rage  of  a  tyrant,  and 
affording  them  wherewithal  to  support  them  in  Egypt,  whither  they  were 
ordered  by  God  to  fly  for  security.  So  God,  2  Kings  vii.  1,  2, 17,  threatens 
by  the  prophet  the  nobleman  for  his  scoffing  unbelief,  that  though  he  should 
see  the  plenty,  that  he  should  not  taste  of  it.  See  how  God  doth  order 
second  causes,  naturally  to  bring  about  his  own  decree  1  The  king  gives 
this  person  charge  of  ihe  gate ;  whilst  the  people  crowd  for  provision  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,  they  accomplish  the  threatening,  which  they  had  no  in- 
tentions to  do,  and  trod  him  to  death.  Now  I  come  to  shew  that  there  is  a 
providence. 

Ohs,  1.  The  wisdom  of  God  would  not  be  so  perspicuous,  were  there  not 
a  providence  in  the  world.  It  is  eminent  in  the  creation,  but  more  illus- 
trious in  the  government  of  the  creatures.  A  musician  discovers  more  skill 
in  the  touching  an  instrument,  and  ordering  the  strings,  to  sound  what  notes 
he  pleaseth,  tiian  he  doth  in  the  first  framing  and  making  of  it.  Isa. 
xcviii.  29,  '  This  also  comes  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  is  wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  excellent  in  working.'  AU  God's  providences  are  but  his  touch 
of  the  strings  of  this  great  instniment  of  the  world.  And  all  his  works  are 
excellent,  because  they  are  the  fruit  of  his  wonderfrd  counsel,  and  unsearch- 
able wisdom,  which  is  most  seen  in  his  providence,  as  in  reading  the  verses 
before.  His  power  is  glorified  in  creating  and  upholding  this  febric.  How 
shall  his  wisdom  be  glorified  but  in  his  government  of  it?  Surely  God  will 
be  no  less  intent  upon  the  honour  of  his  wisdom  than  upon  that  of  his 
power.  For  if  any  attribute  may  be  said  to  excel  another,  it  is  his  wisdom 
and  holiness,  because  those  are  perfections  which  God  hath  stamped  upon 
the  nobler  part  of  his  creation.  Inferior  creatures  have  more  power  and 
strength  than  man,  but  wisdom  is  the  perfection  of  a  rational  creature.  Now 
it  is  God's  wisdom  to  direct  all  things  to  their  proper  end,  as  well  as  to 
appoint  them  their  ends,  which  direction  must  be  by  a  particular  providence, 
especially  in  those  things  which  know  not  their  end,  and  have  no  reason  to 
guide  them.  We  know  in  the  world  it  is  not  a  part  of  wisdom  to  leave 
things  to  chance,  but  to  state  our  ends,  and  lay  a  platform  of  those  means 
which  direct  to  an  attaining  of  them.  And  wisdom  is  most  seen  in  drawing 
all  things  together,  and  making  them  subservient  to  the  end  he  hath  fixed  to 
himself;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  great  things  that  shall  be  admired  at 
last,  next  to  the  great  work  of  redemption,  will  be  the  harmony  and  consent 
of  those  things  which  seemed  contrary,  how  they  did  all  conspire  for  the 
bringing  about  that  end  which  God  aimed  at. 

Ob8,  2.  The  means  whereby  God  acts  discover  a  providence.     He  acts, 

1.  By  small  means.  The  considerable  actions  in  the  world  have  usually 
very  small  beginnings.  As  of  a  few  letters  how  many  thousand  words  are 
made !  of  ten  figures,  how  many  thousand  numbers  I  And  a  point  is  the 
beginning  of  all  geometry.  A  little  stone  flung  into  a  pond  makes  a  little 
circle,  then  a  greater,  tUl  it  enlargeth  itself  to  both  the  sides.  So  from 
small  beginnings,  God  doth  cause  an  efflux  through  the  whole  world. 

(1.)  He  useth  small  means  in  his  ordinary  works.  The  common  wox)ca 
of  nature  spring  from  smaU  bec^ominga.    Great  planta  are  formed  from  small 
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seeds.  The  eloads  which  water  the  great  garden  of  the  world  are  bnt  a 
eoUection  of  vaponrs.  The  noblest  operations  of  the  sonl  are  wrought  in  an 
organ,  yiz.  the  brain,  eomposed  of  ooagolated  phlegm.  Who  would  imagine 
that  Sanly  in  seeking  his  Other's  asses,  should  find  a  kingdom  ? 

(2.)  In  his  extraordinary  works  he  nseth  small  means.  Elisha,  that 
waited  npon  El^ah,  and  poured  water  upon  his  hands,  shall  do  greater 
miracles  than  his  master.  And  the  apostles  shall  do  greater  works  than 
Christ,  John  ziy.  12,  that  the  world  may  know  that  God  is  not  tied  to  any 
means  that  men  connt  excellent;  that  all  creatures  are  his,  and  act  not  of 
themselves,  but  by  his  spirit  and  power. 

In  his  extraordinaiy  works  of  justice*  He  makes  a  rod  in  the  hands  of 
Hoses  to  confound  the  skill  of  the  Egyptian  magicians.  He  commissioned 
frogs  and  flies  to  countercheck  a  powerful  and  mighty  people.  When 
Benhadad  was  so  proud  as  to  say,  ike  dust  of  Samaria  should  not  suffice 
for  handfhls  for  his  army,  God  scattered  his  army  by  the  lacqueys  of  the 
princes, — 1  Kings  xx.  14,  <  The  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  pro- 
vinces,*— about  two  hundrod  thirty-two,  ver.  15.  The  little  sling  in  the 
hand  of  David  a  youth,  guided  by  God's  eye  and  hand,  is  a  match  fit  enough 
for  a  blasphemous  giant,  and  defeats  the  strength  of  a  weaver's  beam. 

In  his  extraordinaiy  works  of  mercy. 

[l.J  In  the  dehverance  of  a  people  or  person.  A  dream  was  the  occasion 
of  Joseph's  greatoess  and  Joseph's  preservation.  He  used  the  cacklings  of 
geese  to  save  the  Boman  Capitol  from  a  surprise  by  the  Gauls.  He  picks 
out  (Udeon  to  be  a  general,  who  was  least  in  his  father's  esteem.  Judges 
vL  15 ;  and  what  did  his  army  consist  of,  but  few,  and  those  fearful.  Judges 
viL  6,  7 ;  those  that  took  water  with  their  hands  (which,  as  Josephus  saith, 
is  a  natural  sign  of  fear)  did  God  choose  out  to  overthrow  the  Midianites, 
who  had  overspread  the  land  as  grasshoppers,  to  shew  that  he  can  make  the 
most  foarfhl  men  to  be  sufficient  instruments  against  the  greatest  powers, 
when  the  concernments  of  his  church  and  people  lie  at  stake. 

God  so  delights  in  thus  baffling  the  pride  of  men,  that  Asa  uses  it  as  an 
argument  to  move  God  to  deliver  him  in  the  strait  he  was  in,  when  Zerah 
the  Ethiopian  came  against  him  with  a  great  multitude,  when  he  was  but  a 
small  point  and  centre  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  circumference :  2  Chron. 
xiv.  11,  <  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee  to  help  with  many  or  with  few.* 
Hereby  Qod  sets  off  his  own  power,  and  evidenceth  his  superintendent  care 
of  his  people.  It  was  more  signally  the  arm  of  God  for  Moses  to  confound 
Pharaoh  with  his  lice  and  frogs,  than  if  he  had  beaten  him  in  a  plain  field 
with  his  six  hundred  thousand  Israelites. 

[2.]  In  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Our  Saviour  himself,  though  God,  the 
great  redeemer  of  the  world,  was  so  mean  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  he 
calls  himself '  a  worm,  and  no  man,*  Ps.  xxii.  6.  He  picks  out  many  times 
the  most  unlikely  persons  to  accomplish  the  greatest  purposes  for  men's 
souls.  ^  He  lodgeth  the  treasures  of  wisdom  in  vessels  of  earth ;  he  chose 
not  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  the  shrubs  of  the  valley ;  not  the  learned 
Pharisees  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  poor  men  of  Galilee :  '  Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings,  he  ordains  praise  to  himself.' 

The  apostles'  breeding  was  not  capable  of  ennobling  their  minds,  and 
fitting  them  for  such  great  actions  as  Christ  employed  ^em  in.  But  after 
he  had  new  moulded  and  inflamed  their  s|»rits,  he  made  them  of  fishermen, 
greater  conquerors  of  the  world,  than  the  most  magnified  grandees  could 
pretend  to. 

Thus  salvation  is  wrought  by  a  crucified  Christ :  and  that  God  who  made 
the  world  by  wisdom,  Vould  save  it  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching.    And 
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make  Paul,  the  least  of  the  apostles  as  he  terms  himself,  more  snccessfol 
than  those  who  had  heen  instrncted  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  10. 

2.  By  contrary  means.  God  hy  his  providence  makes  contrary  things 
contribute  to  his  glory,  as  contrary  colours  in  a  picture  do  to  the  beauty  of 
the  piece.  Nature  is  God*s  instrument  to  do  whatsoever  he  pleases ;  and 
therefore  nothing  so  contrary  but  he  may  bring  to  his  own  ends ;  as  in 
some  engines  you  shall  see  wheels  have  contrary  motions,  and  yet  all  in 
order  to  one  and  the  same  end.  God  cured  those  by  a  brazen  serpent,  which 
were  stung  by  the  fiery  ones ;  whereas  brass  is  naturally  hurtful  to  those 
that  are  bit  by  serpents.* 

(1.)  Afflictions.  Joseph  is  sold  for  a  slave,  and  God  sends  him  as  a  har- 
binger ;  his  brothers  sold  him  to  destroy  him,  and  God  sends  him  to  save 
them.  Paul's  bonds,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  might  have  stifled  the  gospel ; 
but  he  tells  us  that  they  had  fallen  out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel, 
Phil.  i.  12. 

(2.)  Sins.f  God  doth  often  effect  his  just  will  by  our  weakness ;  neither 
thereby  justifying  our  infirmities,  nor  blemishing  his  own  action.  Jacob 
gets  the  blessing  by  unlawful  means,  telling  no  less  than  two  lies  to  attain 
it, — I  am  Esau,  and  this  is  venison, — ^but  hereby  God  brings  about  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise,  which  Isaac's  natural  i^ection  to  Esau  would  have 
hindered  Jacob  of. 

The  breach  of  the  first  covenant  was  an  occasion  of  introducing  a  better. 
Man's  sinning  away  his  first  stock,  was  an  occasion  to,  God  to  enrich  him 
with  a  surer.  The  loss  of  his  original  righteousness  made  way  for  a  clearer 
and  more  durable.  The  folly  of  man  made  way  for  the  evidence  of  God's 
wisdom,  and  the  sin  of  man  for  the  manifestation  of  his  grace ;  and  by  the 
wise  disposal  of  God,  opens  a  way  for  the  honour  of  those  attributes  which 
would  not  else  have  been  experimentally  known  by  the  sons  of  men. 

8.  Casual  means.  The  viper  which  leapt  upon  Paul's  hand  out  of  the 
bundle  of  sticks  was  a  casual  act,  but  designed  by  the  providence  of  God  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Pharaoh's  daughter  comes  casually  to  wash 
herself  in  the  river,  but,  indeed,  conducted  by  the  secret  influence  of  God 
upon  her,  to  rescue  Moses,  exposed  to  a  forlorn  condition,  and  breed  him  up 
in  the  Egyptian  learning,  that  he  might  be  the  fitter  to  be  his  kindred's  deli- 
verer. Saul  had  been  hxmting  David,  and  at  last  had  lodged  him  in  a  place 
whence  he  could  not  well  escape,  and  being  ready  to  seize  upon  him  in  that 
very  instant  of  time,  a  post  comes  to  Saul,  and  brings  the  news  that  the 
Philistines  had  invaded  the  land,  which  cut  out  other  work  for  him,  and 
David  for  that  time  escapes,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  26,  27,  28. 

Prop.  8.  Beason.  Such  actions  and  events  of  things  are  in  the  world, 
which  cannot  rationally  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  a  supreme  pro- 
vidence. It  is  so  in  common  things.  Men  have  the  same  parts,  the  same 
outward  advantages,  the  same  industry,  and  yet  prosper  not  alike.  One  labours 
much,  and  gets  litUe  ;  another  uses  not  altogether  such  endeavours,  and 
hath  riches  flowing  in  upon  him.  Men  lay  their  projects  deep,  and  question 
not  the  accomplisianent  of  them,  and  are  disappointed  by  some  strange  and 
unforeseen  accident.  And  sometimes  men  attain  what  they  desire  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  many  times  contrary  to  the  method  they  had  projected. 
This  is  evidenced, 

1.  By  the  restraints  upon  the  passions  of  men.  The  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
the  tumults  of  the  people  are  much  of  the  same  impetuous  natures,  and 
are  quelled  by  the  same  power :  Ps.  Ixv.  7,  '  Which  stilleth  the  noise  of 

♦  Grotius,  Num.  xxi.  9.    jSt  naturaliter  nocet  roTg  Ifiod^Kroig. 
t  Hall,  Contemp.  book  iii.  p.  806,  807. 
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the  sea,  and  tmnidt  of  the  people.'  Tnmolts  of  the  people  conld  no  more 
be  stilled  by  the  force  of  a  man,  than  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  a  pnff  of 
breath.  How  strangely  did  God  qualify  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  will- 
ingly to  snbmit  to  the  sale  of  their  land,  when  they  might  have  risen  in  a 
tumult,  broke  open  the  granaries,  and  supplied  their  wants,  Gen.  zlvii.  19, 21. 
Indeed,  if  the  world  were  left  to  the  conduct  of  chance  and  fortune,  what 
work  would  the  savage  lusts  and  passions  of  men  make  among  us  1  How  is 
it  possible  that  any  but  an  almighty  power  can  temper  so  many  jarring 
principles,  and  rank  so  many  quarrelsome  and  turbulent  spirits  in  a  due 
order !  If  those  brutish  passions  which  boil  in  the  hearts  of  men  were  let 
loose  by  that  infinite  power  that  bridles  them,  how  soon  would  the  world 
be  run  headlong  into  inconceivable  confusions,  and  be  rent  in  pieces  by  its 
own  disorders  ? 

2.  By  the  sudden  changes  which  are  made  upon  the  spirits  of  men  for 
the  preservation  of  others.  God  takes  off  the  spirit  of  some  as  he  did  the 
wheels  from  the  Egyptian  chariots,  in  the  very  act  of  their  rage.  Paul  was 
struck  down  and  changed  while  he  was  yet  breathing  out  threatenings,  &c. 
God  sees  all  the  workings  of  men's  hearts,  all  those  cruel  intentions  in  Esau 
against  his  brother  Jacob,  but  God  on  a  sudden  turns  away  that  torrent  of 
hatred,  and  disposeth  Esau  for  a  friendly  meeting,  Gen.  xxxiii.  4.  And  he 
who  had  before  -an  exasperated  malice  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  his  birth- 
right and  blessing,  was  in  a  moment  a  changed  man.  Thus  was  SauFs 
heart  changed  towards  David,  and  from  a  persecutor  turns  a  justifier  of  him, 
confesseth  David's  innocence  and  his  own  guilt :  1  Sam.  xziv.  17, 18,  *  Thou 
art  more  righteous  than  I,  for  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have 
rewarded  thee  evil,'  &c.  What  reason  can  be  rendered  for  so  sudden  a  change 
in  Saul's  revengeful  spirit,  which  had  all  the  force  of  interest  to  support  it, 
and  considered  by  him  at  that  very  time  ?  For,  ver.  24,  he  takes  special 
notice  that  his  family  should  be  <£sinherited,  and  David  be  his  successor 
in  the  throne.  How  suddenly  did  God  turn  the  edge  of  the  sword 
and  the  heart  of  an  enemy  from  Jehoshaphat,  2Chron.  xviii.  81.  Jeho- 
shaphat  cried  out,  and  the  Lord  helped  him,  and  God  moved  them  to 
depart  from  him.  The  Holy  Ghost  emphatically  ascribes  it  to  God's 
motion  of  their  wills,  by  twice  expressing  it.  But  stranger  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Jews  from  Haman's  bloody  designs,  after  the  decree  was  gone  out 
against  them.  Mordecai  the  Jew  is  made  Ahasuerus's  favourite  by  a  strange 
wheeling  of  providence.  First,  the  king's  eyes  are  held  waking,  Esther 
vi.  1,  2,  and  he  is  inclined  to  pass  away  tiie  solitariness  of  the  night  with  a 
book,  rather  than  a  game,  or  some  other  court  pastime  ;  no  ^ok  did  he  fix 
on  but  the  records  of  that  empire,  no  place  in  that  voluminous  book  but  the 
chronicle  of  Mordecai's  service  in  tiie  discovery  of  a  treason  against  the 
king's  life ;  he  doth  not  carelessly  pass  it  over,  but  inquires  what  recompence 
had  been  bestowed  on  Mordecai  for  so  considerable  a  service,  and  this  just 
before  Mordecai  should  have  been  destroyed.  Had  Ahasuerus  slept,  Mordecai 
and  all  his  countrymen  had  been  sacrificed,  notwithstanding  all  his  loyalty. 
Ck>nld  this  be  a  cast  of  blind  chance,  which  had  such  a  concatenation  of  evi- 
dences in  it  for  a  superior  power  ? 

8.  In  causing  enemies  to  do  things  for  others  which  are  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  policy.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  Jews,  a  people  known  to  be  of  a  stubborn 
nature,  and  tenacious  of  their  laws,  wherein  they  differed  from  all  the  nations, 
should  in  the  worst  of  their  captivities  be  so  often  befriended  by  their  con- 
querors, not  only  to  rebuild  their  city,  and  re-edify  their  temple,  but  at  the 
charge  of  their  conquerors  too.  The  veiy  enemies  that  had  captived  the 
Jews,  though  they  knew  them  to  be  a  people  apt  to  rebel :  that  tiie  people 
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whose  temple  they  had  helped  to  huild  would  keep  ap  a  distinct  worship  and 
difference  in  religion,  which  is  usnally  attended  with  the  greatest  animosities ; 
and  when  they  knew  it  to  be  so  strong  in  situation  as  to  be  a  fort  as  well  as 
a  place  of  worship;  that  for  this  their  enemies  should  famish  them  with 
materials,  when  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  procore  any  for  themselyes, 
and  give  them  money  out  of  the  pnblic  exchequer,  and  timber  out  of  the 
king*s  forest,  as  we  read,  Ezra  i.  1,  2,  4,  7;  iv.  12, 15,  19;  yi.  4, 5,  8,  9, 
11;  Neh.  ii.  8.  And  all  this  they  looked  upon  as  the  hand  of  God :  Ezra, 
vi.  22,  *  The  Lord  hath  turned  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  unto  them, 
to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  work  of  the  house  of  God.'  AnJthe  heathen 
Artaxerzes  takes  notice  of  it.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  gold  was 
carried  out  of  Italy  for  the  ornament  of  the  temple.  They  had  their  rites 
in  religion  preserved  entire  under  the  Boman  government,  though  more 
different  from  the  Boman  customs  than  any  nation  subdued  by  them.  Dion 
and  Seneca,  and  others,  observe,  that  wherever  they  were  transplanted  they 
prospered  and  gave  laws  to  the  victors.  And  this  was  so  generaUy 
acknowledged,  that  Haman*s  cabinet  counsel  (who  were  surely  none  of  the 
meanest  stat^men)  gave  him  no  hopes  of  success,  when  he  appeared  against 
Mordecai,  because  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  Jews,  Esth.  vi.  18,  so  much  did 
God  own  them  by  his  gracious  providence.  They  were  also  so  entire 
in  all  their  captivities  before  their  crucifying  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour,  that 
they  count  their  genealogies. 

4.  Li  infatuating  the  counsels  of  men.  God  sets  a  stamp  of  folly  upon 
the  wisdom  of  men,  Isa.  zliv.  25,  '  that  turns  the  vnse  men  backward,  and 
makes  their  knowledge  foolishness,  and  makes  their  counsels  as  chaff  and 
stubble.'  Isa.  zxziii.  11,  '  Ye  shall  conceive  chaff,  and  bring  forth  stubble.' 
Herod  was  a  crafty  person,  insomuch  that  Christ  calls  bun  fox.*  How 
foolish  was  he  in  managing  his  project  of  destroying  Christ,  his  supposed 
competitor  in  the  kingdom  1  When  the  wise  men  came  to  Jerusalem,  and 
brought  the  news  of  Uie  birth  of  a  king  of  the  Jew?,  he  calls  a  synod  of 
the  ablest  men  among  the  Jews  I  The  result  of  it  is  to  manifest  the  truth 
of  God's  prediction  in  the  place  of  our  Saviour*s  birth,  and  to  direct  the 
wise  men  in  their  way  to  him.  Herod  had  no  resolutions  but  bloody  con- 
cerning Christ,  Mat.  ii.  8-8.  God  blinds  his  mind  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
craft,  that  he  sees  not  those  rational  ways  which  he  might  make  use  of  lor 
the  destruction  of  that  which  he  feared :  he  sends  those  wise  men,  mere 
strangers  to  him,  and  entrusts  them  vnth  so  great  a  concern ;  he  goes  not 
himself,  nor  sends  any  of  his  guard  vnth  them  to  cut  him  off  immediately 
upon  the  discovery,  but  leaves  the  whole  conduct  of  the  business  to  those  he 
had  no  acquaintance  with,  and  of  whose  faithfulness  he  could  have  no  assurance. 
God  crosses  the  intentions  of  men.  Joab  slew  Amasa  because  he  thought 
him  his  rival  in  David's  fiAvour,  and  then  imagined  he  had  rid  his  hands  of 
all  that  could  stand  in  his  way;  yet  God  raised  up  Benaiah,  who  drew  Joab 
from  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  cut  him  in  pieces  at  Solomon's  command. 
God  doth  so  order  it,  many  times,  that  when  the  most  rational  counsel  is 
given  to  men,  they  have  not  hearts  to  foUow  it.  Ahithophel  gave  as  suit- 
able counsel  for  Absalom's  design  as  the  best  statesman  in  the  world  could 
give,  2  Sam.  zvii.  1,  2,  to  surprise  David  while  he  was  amused  f  at  his  son's 
rebellion,  and  dejected  with  grief  at  so  unnatural  an  action,  and  whilst  his 
forces  had  not  yet  made  their  rendezvous,  and  those  that  were  with  him  were 

*  This  18  a  Bingnlar  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  author.  It  was  not  the 
Herod  who  aiew  &e  babes  at  Bethlehem  whom  onr  Lord  so  designated. — Ed. 

t  That  18,  his  attention  was  oocapied,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  a  misprint  for  *amaced.' 
^Bd. 
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tired  in  their  march.  Speed  was  best  in  attempts  of  this  nature.  David  in 
all  probability  had  been  ent  off,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  would  have 
melted  at  the  &11  of  their  soyereign.  But  Absalom  inclines  raUier  to  Hushai's 
counsel,  which  was  not  so  proper  for  the  business  he  had  engaged  in,  ver. 
7-14.  Now  this  was  from  God.  *  For  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil 
upon  Absalom.'  So  foolish  were  the  Egyptians  against  reason,  in  entering 
into  the  Bed  Sea  after  the  Israelites ;  for  could  they  possibly  thhik  that  that 
Gk)d,  who  had  by  a  strong  hand  and  an  army  of  prodigies  brought  Israel  out 
oi  their  captivity,  and  conducted  them  thus  far,  and  now  by  a  miracle  opened 
the  Bed  Sea  and  gave  them  passage  through  the  bowels  of  it,  should  give 
their  enemies  the  same  security  in  pursuing  them,  and  unravel  aU  that  web 
he  had  been  so  long  a  working  ? 

5.  In  making  the  counsels  of  men  subservient  to  the  very  ends  they  design 
against  God  brings  a  cloud  upon  men's  understandings,  and  mal^  them 
the  contrivers  of  their  own  ruin,  wherein  they  intend  their  own  safety,  and 
gains  honour  to  himself  by  outwitting  the  creature.  The  Babel  projec- 
tors, fearing  to  be  scattered  abroad,  would  erect  a  power  to  prevent;  and  this 
proved  the  occasion  of  dispersing  them  over  the  world  in  such  a  confusion 
that  they  could  not  understand  one  another.  Gen.  li.  4,  8.  God  ordered 
•Pharaoh's  policies  to  accomplish  the  end  against  which  they  were  directed. 
He  is  afraid  Israel  should  grow  too  mighty,  and  so  wrest  ihe  kingdom  out 
of  his  hands,  and  therefore  he  would  oppress  them  to  hinder  their  increase, 
which  made  them  both  stronger  and  more  numerous.  Exercise  strengthens 
men,  and  luxury  softens  the  spirit.  The  Jews  fear  if  they  suffered  Clmst  to 
make  a  further  progress  in  his  doctrine  and  miracles,  they  should  lose  Cflesar's 
&vour,  and  expose  their  country  as  a  prey  to  a  Boman  army :  this  caused 
their  destruction  by  those  enemies  they  thought  by  this  means  to  prevent ;  God 
ordering  it  so,  that  a  Boman  army  was  poured  in  upon  them  which  swept 
them  into  aU  comers  of  the  earth.  Priests  and  Pharisees  sit  close  together 
in  cotmsel  how  to  hinder  men's  believing  in  Christ,  and  the  result  of  their 
consultation  was  to  put  him  to  death,  and  no  man  then  would  believe  in  a 
dead  person,  not  capable  of  workii^l  any  miracles,  Johnxi.  47'-50,  for  the 
amusing  of  the  people ;  and  by  this  means  there  were  a  greater  number  of 
believers  on  him  than  in  the  time  of  his  life,  according  to  his  own  prediction, 
John  xii.  82,  *  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.' 

6.  In  making  the  fimcies  of  men  subservient  to  their  own  ruin.  God 
brings  about  strange  events  bythemere  imaginations  and  conceits  of  men,  which 
are  contrary  to  common  and  natural  observation,  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
rational  consequences,  2  Kings  iii.  22, 28.  The  army  of  the  Moabites  which 
had  invaded  Israel  thought  Sie  two  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  turned 
their  swords  against  one  another,  because  the  rising  sun  had  coloured  those 
unexpected  waters  and  made  them  look  red,  which  they  took  for  the  blood 
of  thiair  enemies,  and  so  disorderly  run  without  examination  of  the  truth  of 
their  conceit ;  but  instead  of  dividing  the  spoil,  they  left  their  lives  upon  the 
points  of  the  Israelites'  swords.  So  the  Syrian  army  are  scai^  with  apanio 
fear,and  scatter  themselves  upon  an  emptysound,2Kingsvii.6.  Thusadream 
struck  a  terror  into  the  Midianites,  and  the  noise  of  the  broken  potsherds 
made  them  fear  some  treason  in  their  camp,  and  caused  them  to  turn  their 
swords  into  one  another's  bowels:  Judges  vii.  19-22,  *  The  Lord  set  every 
man's  sword  against  his  fellow.' 

Qnstt.  First,  If  God's  providoiee  orders  all  things  in  world,  and  concurs 
to  every  thing,  how  will  you  free  God  from  being  the  author  of  sm  ? 
AnanceTp  in  several  propositions. 
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1.  It  is  certain  God  hath  a  hand  about  all  the  sinful  actions  in  the  world. 
The  selling  Joseph  to  thelshmaelites  was  the  act  of  his  brethren  ;  the  send- 
ing him  into  Egypt  was  the  act  of  God  :  Ps.  cv.  17,  '  He  sent «  man  be- 
fore them,  even  Joseph,  who  was  sold  for  a  servant ;'  Gen.  xlv.  8,  •  It  was 
not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God,'  where  Joseph  ascribes  it  more  to 
God  than  to  them.     Their  wicked  intention  was  to  be  rid  of  him,  that  he 
might  teU  no  more  tales  of  them  to  his  father.     God*s  gracious  intention 
was  to  advance  him  for  his  honour  and  their  good;  and  to  bring  about  this 
gracious  purpose,  he  makes  use  of  their  sinful  practice.     God's  end  was 
righteous,  when  theirs  was  wicked.     It  is  said  God  moved  David  to  number 
the  people :  2  Sam.  zxiv.  1,  <  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say.  Go  number  Israel  and 
Judah.'    Yet  Satan  is  said  to  provoke  David  to  number  the  people  :  1  Chron. 
zxi.  1,  '  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  num- 
ber Israel.'  Here  are  two  agents ;  but  the  text  mentions  God's  hand  in  it 
out  of  justice  to  punish  Israel ;   Satan's  end,  no  question,  was  out  of 
malice  to  destroy.     Satan  wills  it  as  a  sin,  God  as  a  punishment :  God,  say 
some,  permissive,  Satan  efficcusiter.     In  the  most  villanous  and  unrighteous 
action  that  ever  was  done,  God  is  said  to  have  an  influence  on  it.     God  is 
said  to  deliver  up  Christ :  Acts  ii.  28,  '  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  deter- 
minate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain :'  Acts  iv.  28,  '  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand 
and  thy  coimsel  determined  before  to  be  done.'    Not  barely  as  an  act  of  his 
presence,  but  his  counsel,  and  that  determinate,  t.  e.  stable  and  irrever- 
sible.    He  makes  a  distinction  between  these  two  acts.     In  God  it  was  an 
act  of  counsel,  in  them  an  act  of  wickedness,  '  by  wicked  hancTs ;'  there 
was  God's  counsel  about  it,  an  actual  tradition :  Bom.  viii.  82,  '  He  that 
spared  n<Tt  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.'    All  the  agents 
had  several  ends.     God  in  that  act  aimed  at  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
Satan  at  the  preventing  it,  Judas  to  satisfy  his  covetousness,  the  Jews  to 
preserve  themselves  from  the  Boman  invasion,  and  out  of  malice  to  him 
for  so  sharply  reproving  them.     God  had  a  gracious  principle  of  love  to 
mankind,  and  acted  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  in  it ;  the  instruments 
had  base  principles  and  ends,  and  moved  freely  in  obedience  to  them.     So 
in  the  affliction  of  Job,  both  God  and  Satan  had  an  hand  in  it :  Job.  i.  12, 
'  The  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power ;' 
ver.  11,  <  Touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face ;'  their 
ends  were  different:  the  one  righteous,  for  trial;  the  other  malicious,  agaibst 
God,  that  he  might  be  cursed ;  against  Job  that  he  might  be  damned.  God's 
end  was  the  brightening  of  his  grace,  and  the  devil's  end  was  the  ruin  of 
his  integrity,  and  despoiling  him  of  God's  favour. 

2.  In  all  God's  acts  about  sin  there  is  no  stain  to  God's  holiness.*  In 
second  causes,  one  and  the  same  action,  proceeding  from  divers  causes,  in 
respect  of  one  cause,  may  be  sinful ;  in  respect  of  the  other,  righteous.  As 
when  two  judges  condemn  a  guilty  person,  one  condemns  him  out  of  love  to 
justice,  because  he  is  guilty ;  the  other  condemns  him  out  of  a  private  hatred 
and  spleen :  one  respects  him  as  a  malefiftctor  only,  the  other  as  a  private 
enemy  chiefly.  Here  is  the  same  action  with  two  concurring  causes,  one 
being  wicked  in  it,  the  other  righteous.  Much  more  may  we  conceive  it  in 
the  concurrence  of  the  Creator  with  the  action  of  the  creature. 

(1.)  God  moves  every  thing  in  his  ordinary  providence  according  to  their 
particular  natures.  God  moves  every  ihmg  ordinarily  according  to  the 
nature  he  finds  it  in.    Had  we  stood  in  innocency,  we  had  been  moved 

*  Sengaer.  Metaph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.  sect  6. 
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aeeozding  to  that  originally  righteous  nature;  bnt  since  onr  fall  we  are 
moved  according  to  that  nature  introduced  by  us  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
other.  Our  first  corruption  was  our  own  act,  not  God's  work ;  we  owe  our 
creation  to  God,  our  corruption  to  ourselves.  Now,  since  God  will  govern 
his  creature,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  than  according  to  the 
present  nature  of  the  creature,  unless  God  be  pleased  to  alter  that  nature. 
God  forces  no  man  against  his  nature ;  he  doth  not  force  the  will  in  conver- 
sion, bnt  graciously  and  powerfully  inclines  it.  He  doth  never  force  nor 
incline  the  will  to  sin,  but  leaves  it  to  the  corrupt  habits  it  hath  settled  in 
itself:  Pb.  Izzzi.  12,  '  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and 
they  walked  in  their  own  counsels ;'  counsels  of  their  own  framing,  not 
of  God's.  He  moves  the  will,  which  is  sponte  nuda,  according  to  its  own 
nature  and  counsels.  As  a  man  flings  several  things  out  of  his  hand,  which 
are  of  several  figures,  some  spherical,  tetragons,  cylinders,  conies,  some 
round  and  some  square,  though  the  motion  be  from  the  agent,  yet  the 
variety  of  their  motions  is  firom  their  own  figure  and  frame ;  and  if  any  will 
hold  his  hand  upon  a  ball  in  its  motion,  regularly  it  will  move  according 
to  his  nature  and  figure ;  and  a  man  by  casting  a  bowl  out  of  his  hand, 
is  the  cause  of  the  motion,  but  the  bad  bias  is  the  cause  of  its  irregular 
motion.  The  power  of  action  is  from  God,  but  the  viciousness  of  that  action 
from  our  own  nature.  As  when  a  clock  or  watch  hath  some  fault  in  any  of 
the  wheels,  the  man  that  winds  it  up,  or  putting  his  hand  upon  the  wheels 
moves  them,  he  is  the  cause  of  the  motion,  but  it  is  the  flaw  in  it,  or  defi- 
ciency of  something,  is  the  cause  of  its  erroneous  motion ;  that  error  was  not 
from  the  person  that  made  it,  or  the  person  that  winds  it  up,  and  sets  it  on 
going,  but  firom  some  other  cause ;  yet  till  it  be  mended  it  will  not  go  other- 
wise, so  long  as  it  is  set  upon  motion.  Our  motion  is  from  God, — ^Acts 
zvii.  28,  '  hi  him  we  move', — ^but  not  the  disorder  of  [that  motion.  It 
is  the  foulness  of  a  man's  stomach  at  sea  is  the  cause  of  his  sickness,  and 
not  the  pilot's  government  of  the  ship. 

(2).  God  doth  not  infuse  the  lust,  or  excite  it,  though  he  doth  present  the 
object  about  which  the  lust  is  exercised.  God  delivered  up  Christ  to  the 
Jews,  he  presented  him  to  them,  but  never  commanded  them  to  crucify  him, 
nor  infused  that  malice  into  them,  nor  quickened  it ;  but  he,  seeing  such  a 
firame,  withdrew  his  restraining  grace,  and  left  them  to  the  conduct  of  their 
own  vitiated  wills.  All  the  corruption  in  the  world  ariseth  finom  lust  in  us, 
not  from  the  object  which  Go4  in  his  providence  presents  to  us :  2  Peter 
i.  4,  '  The  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.'  The  creature  is 
from  God,  but  the  abuse  of  it  firom  corruption.  God  created  the  grape,  and 
filled  the  vine  with  a  sprightliness,  but  he  doth  never  infuse  a  drunken 
firame  into  a  man,  or  excite  it.  Providence  presents  us  with  the  wine,  but 
the  precept  is  to  use  it  soberly.  Can  God  be  blamed  if  that  which  is  good 
in  itself  be  turned  into  poison  by  others  ?  No  more  than  the  flower  can 
be  called  a  criminal,  because  the  spider's  nature  turns  that  into  venom  which 
is  sweet  in  itself.  Man  hath  such  a  nature,  not  from  creation,  wherein  God 
is  positive,  bnt  from  corruption,  wherein  God  is  permissive.  Ptovidence 
brings  a  man  into  such  a  condition  of  poverty,  but  it  doth  not  encourage  his 
stubbornness  and  impatience.  There  is  no  necessity  upon  thee  firom  God 
to  exercise  thy  sin  imder  affliction,  when  others  under  the  same  exercise 
their  graces.  The  rod  makes  the  child  smart,  but  it  is  its  own  stubbornness 
makes  it  curse.  In  short,  though  it  be  by  God's  permission  that  we  can  do 
evil,  yet  it  is  not  by  his  inspiration  that  we  mU  to  do  evil ;  that  is  wholly 
from  ourselves. 

(8.)  God  supports  the  &culties  wherewith  a  man  sinneth,  and  supports  a 
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man  in  that  act  wherein  he  sinneth,  bat  concurs  not  to  the  sinfidnefls  of 
that  act.  No  sin  doth  properly  consist  in  the  act  it8elf»  as  an  act,  bat  in 
the  deficiency  of  that  act  from  the  rale.  No  action  wherein  there  is  sin  bat 
may  be  done  as  an  action,  though  not  as  an  irregalar  action.  Killing  a  man 
is  not  in  itself  onlawfol,  for  then  no  magistrate  shoald  ezecate  a  nude&ctor 
for  mardering  another,  and  jastice  woald  cease  in  the  world ;  man  also  mosi 
divest  himself  of  all  thoughts  of  preserving  his  life  against  an  invader ;  bat 
to  kill  a  man  without  just  cause,  without  authority,  without  rale,  contrary  to 
rule,  out  of  revenge,  is  unlawful.  So  that  it  is  not  the  act,  as  an  act,  is  the 
sin,  but  the  swerving  of  that  act  from  the  rule,  makes  it  a  sinful  act.  So 
speaking,  as  speaking,  is  not  a  sin,  for  it  is  a  power  and  act  God  hath  endued 
us  with,  but  speaking  irreverently  and  dishonourably  of  God,  or  falsely  and 
slanderously  of  man,  or  any  otherwise  irregularly,  therein  the  sin  lies ;  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an  act  and  the  vicioosness  of  it  are  separable. 
That  act  which  is  the  same  in  kind  with  another,  may  be  laudable,  and  the 
other  base  and  vile  in  respect  of  its  circumstances.  The  mind  wherewith  a 
man  doth  this  or  that  act,  and  the  irregularity  of  it,  makes  a  man  a  criminal. 
There  is  a  concurrence  of  God  to  the  act  wherein  we  sin,  but  the  sinfulness 
of  that  act  is  purely  from  the  inherent  corruption  of  the  creature ;  as  the 
power  and  act  of  seeing  is  communicated  to  the  eye  by  the  soul,  bat  the 
seeing  doubly  or  dimly  is  from  the  viciousuess  of  the  organ,  the  eye.  God 
hath  no  manner  of  immediate  efficiency  in  producing  sin ;  as  the  sun  is  not 
the  efficient  cause  of  darkness,  though  the  darkness  immediately  saooeeds 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  but  it  is  the  deficient  cause.  So  God  withdraws  his 
grace,  and  leaves  us  to  that  lust  which  is  in  our  wills :  Acts  xiv«  16,  *  Who 
in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.'  He  bestowed 
no  grace  upon  them,  but  left  them  to  themselves.  As  a  man  who  lets  a 
gUss  fall  out  of  his  hand  is  not  the  efficient  cause  that  the  glass  breaks,  bat 
its  own  brittle  nature ;  yet  he  is  the  deficient  cause,  because  he  withdraws 
his  support  from  it.  God  is  not  obliged  to  give  as  grace,  because  we  have 
a  total  forfeitore  of  it.  He  is  not  a  debtor  to  any  man,  by  way  of  merit,  of 
anything  but  punishment.  He  is  indeed  in  some  sense  a  debtor  to  those 
that  are  in  Christ,  upon  the  account  of  Christ's  purchase  and  his  own  pro- 
mise, but  not  by  any  merits  of  theirs. 

(4.)  God's  providence  is  conversant  about  sin  as  a  punishment,  yet  in  a 
very  righteoas  manner.  God  did  not  will  the  first  sin  of  Adam  as  a 
punishment,  because  there  was  no  punis|iment  due  to  him  before  he 
sinned,  but  he  willed  the  continuance  of  it  as  a  punishment  to  the 
nature  tub  ratione  banu  This  being  a  judicial  act  of  God,  is  therefore 
righteously  willed  by  him.  Punishment  is  a  moral  good.  It  is  also  a 
righteous  thing  to  suit  the  punishment  to  the  nature  of  the  offence; 
and  what  can  be  more  righteoas  than  to  punish  a  man  by  that  wherein 
he  offends  ?  Hence  God  is  said  to  give  up  men  to  sin, — ^Rom.  i.  26, 
27,  <  For  this  cause  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile  affections,' — and  to  send 
« strong  delusions  that  they  may  believe  a  lie.'  And  the  reason  is  rendered, 
2  Thess.  ii.  12,  '  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  troth, 
but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.'  What  more  righteoas  than  to  make 
those  vile  affections  and  that  unrighteousness  their  punishment  which 
they  make  their  pleasure,  and  to  leave  them  to  porsae  their  own  sinful 
inclinations,  and  make  them  (as  .the  psalmist  spraks)  Ps.  v.  10,  *£dl  by 
their  own  counsels'  9  A  drunkard's  beastliness  is  his  punishment  as  well  as 
his  sin.  Thfm  Gt>d  delivers  up  some  to  their  own  lusts,  as  a  punishment 
both  to  themselves  and  others,  as  he  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  for  the  de- 
^traction  both  of  himself  and  his  people. 
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(5.)  God  by  his  proTidenee  draws  gloty  to  hixDself  and  good  out  of  sin. 
It  18  the  highest  exeelleney  to  draw  good  oat  of  evU,  and  it  is  God*s  right  to 
manifest  his  ezeelloioj  when  he  pleases,  and  to  direet  that  to  his  honour 
which  is  aeted  against  his  law.  The  holiness  of  God  could  never  intend  sin 
as  sin.  Bat  the  wisdom  of  God  foreseeing  it,  and  decreeing  to  permit  it, 
intended  the  making  it  sabservient  to  his  own  honoor.  He  woald  not  per* 
mit  it  but  for  some  good,  beeaase  he  is  infinitely  good,  and  eonld  not  by 
reason  of  that  goodness  soffer  that  which  is  porely  evil,  if  by  his  wisdom  he 
coald  not  raise  good  oat  of  it.  It  is  purely  evil,  as  it  is  contrary  to  law ; 
it  is  good  ratione  ftnii,  as  God  orders  it  by  his  proTidenoe ;  yet  that  good- 
ness flows  not  from  the  natnre  of  sin,  but  from  the  wise  disposal  of  God. 

As  God  at  the  creation  framed  a  beautiful  world  out  of  a  chaos,  out  of 
matter  without  form,  and  yoid,  so  by  his  infinite  wisdom  he  extracts  honour 
to  himself  out  of  the  sins  of  men.  As  sin  had  dishonoured  him  at  its 
entrance,  in  defacing  his  works  and  depraving  his  creature,  so  he  would 
make  use  of  the  sins  of  men  in  repairing  his  honour  and  restoring  the 
creature. 

)  It  is  not  conceivable  by  us  what  way  there  could  be  more  congruous  to 
the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  God,  as  the  state  of  the  world  then  stood,  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  Christ,  which  in  his  decree  was  necessary  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  justice,  without  ordering  the  evil  of  some  men's  hearts  to  serve 
his  gnunous  purpose.  If  we  could  suppose  that  Christ  could  commit  some 
capital  crime,  for  which  he  should  deserve  death,  which  was  impossible  by 
reason  of  the  hypostatical  union,  the  whole  design  of  God  for  redemption 
had  sunk  to  the  ground.  Therefore  God  doth  restrain  or  let  out  the  fury  of 
men's  passions  and  the  corrupt  habits  of  their  wills  to  such  a  degree  as 
should  answer  directly  to  the  full  point  of  his  most  gracious  will,  and  no 
further.  He  lets  out  their  malice  so  far  as  was  conducing  to  tiie  grand 
design  of  his  death,  and  restrains  it  from  everything  that  might  impair  the 
truth  of  any  prediction,  as  in  the  parting  his  garments,  or  breaking  his 
bones.  If  God  had  put  him  to  death  by  some  thunder  or  otherwise,  and 
after  raised  him,  how  could  the  voluntariness  of  Christ  appear,  which  was 
necessary  to  make  him  a  perfect  oblation  ?  How  would  his  innocency  have 
appeared  ?  The  strangeness  of  the  judgment  would  have  made  all  men 
believe  him  some  great  and  notorious  sinner.  How  then  could  the  gospel 
have  been  propagated  ?  Who  would  have  entertained  the  doctrine  of  one 
whose  innocency  could  not  be  cleared  ?  If  it  be  said,  God  might  raise  him 
again,  what  evidences  would  have  been  had  that  he  had  been  really  dead  ? 
But  as  the  case  was,  his  enemies  confess  him  dead  really,  and  many  wit- 
nesses there  were  of  his  resurrection. 

[1.]  God  orders  the  sins  of  men  to  the  glory  of  his  grace.  As  a  foil 
serves  to  make  the  lustre  of  a  diamond  more  conspicuous,  so  doth  God 
make  use  of  the  deformities  of  men  to  make  his  own  grace  more  illustrious, 
and  convey  it  with  a  more  pleasing  relish  to  them.  Never  doth  grace 
appear  more  amiable,  never  is  God  entertained  with  so  high  admirations,  as 
l^  those  who,  of  the  worst  of  sinners,  are  made  the  choicest  of  saints. 
'Fad  often  takes  occasion,  from  the  greatness  of  his  sin,  to  admire  ihe  un- 
searchable riches  of  that  grace  which  pardoned  him. 

[2.]  God  orders  them  to  bring  forth  temporal  mercies.  In  providence 
there  are  two  things  considerable.  First,  Man's  will.  Secondly,  God's 
purpose.  What  man's  will  intends  as  a  harm  in  sin,  God  in  his  secret 
purpose  orders  to  some  eminent  advantage.  In  the  selling  of  Joseph,  his 
brothers  intend  the  execution  of  their  revenge  ;  and  Ch>d  orders  it  for  the 
advancement  of  himself,  and  the  preservation  of  his  unrighteous  enemiesy 
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who  might  otherwise  have  starved.  His  brothers  sent  him  to  frustrate  his 
dream,  and  God  to  fulfil  it.  Our  reformation  and  return  from  under  the 
yoke  of  antichrist  was,  by  the  wise  disposal  of  God,  occasioned  by  the  three 
great  idols  of  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
pride  of  life ;  lust,  covetonsness,  and  ambition,  three  vices  notoriously 
eminent  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  first  instrument  in  that  work.  What  he 
4id  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  lust  is  ordered  by  God  for  the  glory  of  his 
mercy  to  ua.  And  though  the  papists  ^upon  that  account  reflect  upon  our 
Beformation,  they  may  as  well  reflect  upon  the  glorious  work  of  redemption, 
because  it  was  in  the  wisdom  of  God  brought  about  by  Judas  his  covetous- 
ness,  and  the  Jews*  malice. 

[8.]  God  orders  them  for  the  glory  of  his  justice  upon  others.  Nathan 
had  threatened  David  that  one  in  his  house  should  lie  with  his  wives  in  the 
sight  of  the  sun,  2  Sam.  xii.  11.  Ahithophel  adviseth  Absalom  to  do  so, 
not  with  any  design  to  fulfil  God's  threatening,  but  secure  his  own  stake,  by 
making  the  quarrel  between  the  father  and  the  son  irreconcilable,  because 
he  might  well  fear  that  upon  a  peace  between  David  and  Absalom  he  might 
be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  David's  justice.  God  orders  Ahithophel's 
counsel  and  Absalom's  sin  to  the  glory  of  his  justice  in  David's  punishment. 

The  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  was  only  to  reduce  Judea  to  the 
Boman  province  after  the  revolt  of  it.  But  God  orders  hereby  the  execution 
of  his  righteous  will  in  the  punishment  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejecting 
Christ,  and  the  accomplishment  of  Christ's  prediction.  Luke  xix.  48, 
'  For  tiie  days  shall  come,  that  thy  enemy  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,' 
&o.  To  conclude ;  if  we  deny  God  the  government  of  sin  in  the  course  of 
his  providence,  we  must  necessarily  deny  him  the  government  of  the  world, 
because  there  is  not  an  action  of  any  man's  in  the  world,  which  is  nnder 
the  government  of  God,  but  is  either  a  sinful  action  or  an  action  mixed 
with  sin. 

God  therefore  in  his  government  doth  advance  his  power  in  the  weakness, 
his  wisdom  in  the  follies,  his  holiness  in  the  sins,  his  mercy  in  the  unkind- 
ness,  and  his  justice  in  Uie  unrighteousness  of  men ;  *  yet  God  is  not  defiled 
with  the  impurities  of  men,  but  rather  draws  forth  a  g^ory  to  himself,  as  a 
rose  doth  a  greater  beauty  and  sweetness  from  the  strong  smell  of  the  garlic 
set  near  it.f 

Quest.  2.  If  there  be  a  providence,  how  comes  those  unequal  distributions 
to  happen  in  the  world  ?  How  is  it  so  bad  with  good  men,  as  if  they  were 
the  greatest  enemies  to  God,  and  so  weU  with  the  wicked,  as  if  they  were 
the  most  affectionate  friends  ?  Doth  not  virtue  languish  away  in  obscurity, 
whiles  wickedness  struts  about  the  world  ?  What  is  the  reason  that  splendid 
virtue  is  oppressed  by  ii^ustice,  and  notorious  vices  triumph  in  prosperity  ? 
It  would  make  men  believe  that  the  world  was  governed  rather  by  a  blind 
and  unrighteous,  than  by  a  wise,  good,  and  just  governor,  when  they  see 
things  in  such  disorder,  as  if  the  devil  had,  as  he  pretends,  the  whole  power 
of  the  world  delivered  to  him,  Luke  iv.  6,  and  God  had  left  all  care  of  it 
to  his  will. 

Ans.  This  consideration  has  heightened  the  minds  of  many  against  a 
providence.  It  was  the  notion  of  many  heathens,^  when  they  saw  many 
who  had  acted  with  much  gallantry  for  their  Vsountries  afflicted,  they  ques- 
tioned whether  there  were  a  superintendent  power  over  the  world.  This 
hath  also  been  the  stumbling-block  of  many  taught  in  a  higher  school  than 

•  Vid.  Ovid  AmoT.  lib.  iii.  Eleg.  iii.  v.  1,  and  v.  27. 

t  Boetitts  de  Gonso.  lib.  i. 

i  See  instances  in  Jackson.    Vol.  i.  8,  chap.  iv.  sect  5. 
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that  of  nature,  the  Jews :  Mai.  ii.  17,  '  Ye  say,  every  one  that  doth  eyil  is 
good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  delightetii  in  them ;  and  Vhere  is  the 
God  of  judgment  ?'  Yea,  and  the  observation  of  the  outward  felicities  of 
vice,  and  &e  oppression  of  goodness,  have  caused  fretting  commotions  in 
the  hearts  of  God's  people ;  the  Psalm  Izxiii.  is  wholly  designed  to  answer 
this  case.  Jeremiah,  though  fixed  in  the  acknowledgment  of  God's  righteous- 
ness, would  debate  the  reason  of  it  with  God :  Jer.  zii.  1,  <  Righteous  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  yet  let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments :  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of 
the  wicked  prosper  ?  wherefore  are  all  they  happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  ? 
Thou  hast  planted  them ;  yea,  they  have  taken  root :  they  grow ;  yea,  they 
bring  forth  fruit.'  He  perceiving  it  a  universal  case, — '  Wherefore  are  aU 
they  happy,'  &c.— did  not  know  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  righteousness 
of  God,  nor  Habakkuk  with  the  holiness  of  God :  Hab.  i.  18,  *  Thou 
art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity :  wherefore  boldest  thou  thy 
tongue  when  the  wicked  devoureth  the  man  that  is  more  righteous  than 
he  ? '  In  point  of  God's  goodness,  too,  Job  expostulates  the  case  with  God : 
Job  X.  8,  'Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldst  oppress?  that  thou 
shouldst  despise  the  work  of  thy  hands  ?  and  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the 
wicked  ? '  You  see  upon  the  account  of  holiness,  righteousness,  goodness, 
the  three  great  attributes  of  God,  it  hath  been  questioned  by  good  men,  and 
upon  the  account  of  his  wisdom  by  the  wicked  Jews. 

Aru,  1.  Answer  in  general,  Is  it  not  a  high  presumption  for  ignorance  to 
judge  God's  proceedings  ?  In  the  course  of  providence  such  things  are 
done  that  men  could  not  imagine  could  be  done  without  injustice;  yet  when 
the  whole  connection  of  their  end  is  unravelled,  they  appear  highly  beauti- 
ful, and  discover  a  glorious  wisdom  and  righteousness.  If  it  had  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  think  that  God  should  send  his  Son  in  a  very  low 
estate  to  die  for  sinners,  would  it  not  have  been  judged  an-  unjust  and 
unreasonable  act,  to  deliver  up  his  Son  for  rebels,  the  innocent  for  the 
criminals,  to  spare  the  offender  and  punish  the  observer  of  his  law  ?  Yet 
when  the  design  is  revealed  and  acted,  what  an  admirable  connection  is  there 
of  justice,  wisdom,  mercy,  and  holiness,  which  men  could  not  conceive  of  I  It 
will  be  known  to  be  so  at  last  in  Gh)d's  dealing  with  all  his  members.  We 
are  incompetent  judges  of  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  God,  unless  we 
were  infinitely  righteous  and  wise  ourselves;  we  must  be  gods,  or  in 
another  state,  before  we  can  understand  the  reason  of  all  God's  actions. 
We  judge  according  to  the  law  of  sense  and  self,  which  are  inferior  to  the 
rules  whereby  God  works.  *  Judge  nothing  then  before  the  time,'  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
It  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  things.  A  false  judgment 
is  easily  made,  when  neither  the  counsels  of  men's  hearts,  nor  the  particular 
laws  of  God's  actions,  are  known  to  us.  In  general  it  is  certain,  God  doth 
righteously  order  his  providences  ;  he  may  see  some  inward  corruptions  in 
good  men  to  be  demolished  by  afilictions,  and  some  good  moral  i^ections, 
some  useful  designs,  or  some  services  he  employs  wicked  men  in,  to  be 
rewarded  in  this  Ufe. 

Ans,  2.  God  is  sovereign  of  the  world.  He  is  m  juris  :  '  The  earth  is 
his,  and  the  fiilness  thereof,'  may  he  not  <  do  what  he  will  with  his  own'  ? 
Mat.  XX.  15.  Who  shall  take  upon  them  to  control  God,  and  prescribe  laws 
to  him  how  to  deal  with  his  creatures  ?  Why  should  a  finite  understanding 
prescribe  measures  and  methods  to  an  infinite  majesty  ? 

Ans.  8.  God  is  wise  and  just,  and  knows  how  to  distribute.  If  we  question 
his  providence,  we  question  his  wisdom.  Is  it  fit  for  us,  who  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  to  say  to  an  infinite  wisdom.  What  dost  thou? 
and  to  direct  the  only  wise  God  to  a  method  of  his  actions  ?    His  own 
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wisdom  will  best  direct  him  to  the  time  when  to  pmiish  the  insolenoe  of  the 
wicked,  an^  relieve  the  miseries  of  his  people.  We  see  the  present  dis- 
pensations,  bat  are  we  able  to  understand  the  internal  motives?  May 
there  not  be  some  sins  of  righteous  men's  parents  that  he  will  visit  upon 
their  children  ?  some  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  that  he  wiU  reward  even  in 
their  wicked  posterity  ?  He  may  use  wicked  men  as  instruments  in  some 
service.  It  is  part  of  his  distributive  justice  to  reward  them.  They  aim 
at  these  things  in  their  service,  and  he  gratifies  them  according  to  their 
desires*  Let  not,  then,  his  righteousness  be  an  argument  against  his  pro- 
vidence ;  it  is  righteous  with  Gtod  not  to  be  in  arrears  with  them.  Some- 
times God  gives  them  not  to  them  as  rewards  of  any  moral  virtue,  but  puts 
power  into  their  hands,  that  they  may  be  instruments  of  his  justice  upon 
some  offenders  against  him:  Isa.  x.  5,  the  staff  in  the  Assyrian's  hand  was 
God's  indignation. 

Afu.  4.  There  is  a  necessity  for  some  seeming  inequality,  at  least,  in  order  to 
the  good  government  of  the  world.     Can  all  in  any  community  of  men  be  of  an 
equ^  height  ?    A  house  hath  not  beams  and  rafters  of  an  equal  bigness,  some 
are  greater  and  some  less.     The  world  is  Gk>d's  fiunily.     It  is  here  as  in  a 
family ;  all  cannot  have  the  same  office,  but  they  are  divided  according  to 
the  capacities  of  some  persons,  and  the  necessity  of  others.    Providence 
would  not  be  so  apparent  in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  if  all  men  were  alike 
in  their  stations.    Where  would  the  beauty  of  the  body  be,  if  all  the  mem- 
bers had  one  office,  and  one  immediate  end  ?    Man  would  cease  to  be  man, 
if  every  member  had  not  some  distinct  work,  and  a  universal  agreement  in 
the  common  profit  of  the  body.    All  mankind  is  but  one  great  body,  con- 
stituted of  several  members,  which  have  distinct  offices,  but  Hi  ordered  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  ;  the  apostle  argues  this  excellently  in  a  parallel  case  of 
the  diversities  of  gifts  in  the  church :  1  Cor.  xii.  19,  *  If  all  were  one  mem* 
ber,  where  were  the  body  ?'  ver,  28,  <  Those  members  of  the  body  which 
we  think  to  be  less  honourable,  upon  those  we  bestow  more  abundant 
honour ; '  ver.  24,  *  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together,  having  given 
more  abundant  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked.'     What  harmony  could 
there  be,  if  all  the  voices  and  sounds  were  exactly  the  same  in  a  concert  ? 
Who  can  be  delighted  with  a  picture  that  hath  no  shadows  ?    The  afflic- 
tions of  good  men  are  a  foil  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  God's  providence  in  the 
world. 

Ant.  5.  Unequal  dispensations  do  not  argue  carelessness.  A  fiither  may 
give  one  child  a  gayer  coat  than  he  gives  another,  yet  he  extends  his 
fatherly  care  and  tenderness  over  all.  According  to  the  several  employments 
he  puts  his  children  upon,  he  is  at  greater  expense,  and  yet  loves  one  as 
well  as  another,  and  makes  provision  for  all.  As  the  soul  takes  care  of  the 
lowest  member,  and  communicates  spirits  to  every  part  for  their  motions ; 
so  though  God  place  some  in  a  higher,  some  in  a  lower  condition,  yet  he 
takes  care  of  all :  God  *  divides  to  every  man  as  he  will,'  1  Cor.  xii.  11. 
Every  man  hath  a  several  share,  according  to  God's  pleasure,  of  a  goodness 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  of  gifts  in  the  church. 

Afu*  6.  Yet  upon  due  consideration  the  inequality  will  not  appear  so 
great  as  the  complaint  of  it.  If  the  wants  of  one,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
another,  were  weighed  in  the  balance,  the  scales  might  not  i4>pear  so 
uneven ;  we  see  sudi  a  man's  wealth,  but  do  you  understand  his  cares  ?  A 
running  sore  may  lie  under  a  purple  robe.  Health,  the  salt  of  blessing,  as 
one  caUs  it,  is  bestowed  upon  a  labourer,  when  many  that  wallow  in  abun- 
dance have  those  torturing  diseases  which  embitter  their  pleasures.  If  some 
want  those  worldly  ornaments  which  others  have,  may  they  not  have  mora 
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wisdom  than  those  that  enjoy  them  (the  nohlest  perfection  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture) ?  Proy.  iii.  18,  14,  *  The  merchandise  of  it  is  hetter  than  the  mer- 
chandise of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold :'  Prov.  xv.  16, 
*  Better  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasnre,  and  tronble 
therewith/  As  some  are  stripped  of  wealth  and  power,  so  they  are  stripped 
of  their  incnmbrances  they  bring  with  them.  One  hath  that  serenity 
and  tranqnillity  of  mind,  which  the  cares  and  fears  of  others  will  nQt  snffer 
them  to  enjoy,  and  a  grain  of  contentment  is  better  than  many  pounds  of 
wealth.  It  is  not  a  desirable  thing  to  be  a  great  prince,  attended  with  as 
many  cares  and  fears  as  he  hath  snbjects  in  his  empire.  He  made  a  tme 
estimate  of  his  greatness,  that  said  he  would  not  stoop  to  take  up  a  crown 
if  it  lay  at  his  feet.     But  more  particularly  to  the  parts  of  the  case. 

1.  It  is  not  well  with  bad  men  here. 

(1.)  Is  it  well  with  them  who  are  tortured  by  their  own  lusts  9  What 
peace  can  worldly  things  bestow  upon  a  soul  filled  with  impurity  ?  In  2  Cor. 
Til.  1,  sin  is  called  filthiness :  Can  it  be  well  with  them  that  have  nasty 
souls  ?  Is  it  well  with  them  who  are  racked  by  pride,  stung  with  cares, 
gnawn  with  envy,  distracted  by  insatiable  desires,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
own  fears  ?  Can  it  be  well  with  such  who  have  a  multitude  of  vipers  in 
their  bieasts,  sticking  all  their  stings  into  them,  though  the  sun  shine,  and 
the  shadows  drop  upon  them  ?  You  are  spectators  of  their  felicity,  but  do 
you  understand  their  inward  gripes  ?  Prov.  xiv.  18,  *  Even  in  laughter  the 
heart  is  sorrowful.'  Can  silken  curtains  or  purple  clothes  confer  a  happi- 
ness upon  those  who  have  a  mortal  plague-sore  poisoning  their  bodies,  and 
are  ready  to  expire?  Sin  is  their  plague,  whatever  is  their  happiness. 
1  Kings  viii.  88,  sin  is  called  the  plague  of  the  heart.  Their  insolent 
lusts  are  a  iar  greater  misery  than  the  possession  of  all  the  kingdoms  in  the 
world  can  be  a  happiness. 

(2.)  Is  it  well  with  them  who  have  so  great  an  account  to  make,  and  know 
not  how  to  make  it  ?  Those  that  enjoy  much  are  more  in  God's  debt,  and 
therefore  more  accountable.  The  account  of  wicked  men  is  the  greater, 
because  of  their  abundance ;  and  their  unfitness  to  make  that  account  is  the 
greater,  because  of  their  abuse.  Would  any  reckon  themselves  happy  to 
be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship  for  talents,  and  Imow 
not  how  to  give  a  good  account  of  one  farthing  ?  Luke  xvi.  2,  *  Give  an 
account  of  thy  stewiwdship.' 

(8.)  Is  it  well  with  them  who  are  the  worse  for  what  they  have  ?  Is  it  a 
happiness  to  command  others,  and  be  more  slaves  to  the  worst  of  creatures 
than  any  can  be  to  them  ?  The  wicked  man's  well-spread  table  sometimes 
proves  his  snare,  Ps.  Ixix.  22,  and  his  destruction  is  bound  up  in  his  very 
prosperity :  Prov.  i.  82,  '  And  the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them.' 
Prosperity  felling  upon  an  unregenerate  heart,  like  the  sun  and  rain  upon 
bad  ground,  draws  forth  nothing  but  weeds  and  vermin.  Would  you  think 
it  your  happiness  to  be  masters  of  their  concerns,  and  slaves  to  their  pride  ? 
Is  a  stubbornness  against  God  so  desirable  a  thing,  which  is  strengthened 
by  those  things  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked  ? 

(4.)  Is  it  well  with  them  who  in  the  midst  of  their  prosperity  are  reserved 
for  justice  ?  Can  that  traitor  be  accounted  happy,  that  is  fed  in  prison  by 
the  prince  with  better  dishes  than  many  a  loyal  subject  hath  at  his  table, 
but  only  to  keep  him  alive  for  his  trial,  and  a  public  example  of  justice  ? 
God  raises  some  for  greater  falls.  Miserable  was  the  felicity  of  Pharaoh, 
to  be  raised  up  by  God  for  a  subject  to  shew  in  him  the  power  of  his  wrath, 
Exod.  ix.  16.  It  is  but  a  little  time  before  they  shall  be '  cut  down  as  grass, 
and  wither  as  the  green  herb,'  Ps.  xxxvii.  2.    None  would  value  the  con- 
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diUon  of  that  soldier,  who,  leaping  into  a  river  to  save  a  king's  crown, 
and  patting  it  upon  his  own  head,  that  he  might  he  enabled  to  swim  out 
with  it,  was  rewarded  for  saving  it,  and  executed  for  wearing  it.  God 
rewards  wicked  men  for  their  service,  and  punishes  them  for  their  insolence. 
2.  Neither  is  it  bad  here  with  good  men,  if  all  be  well  considered. 
Other  men's  judgment  of  a  good  man  is  frivolous,  they  cannot  rightly 
judge  of  his  state  and  concerns,  but  he  can  make  a  judgment  of  theirs : 
1  Cor.  ii.  15,  'A  spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things,  but  he  himself  is  judged 
of  no  man.'  No  man  can  make  a  sound  judgment  and  estimate  of  a  right- 
eous man's  state  in  any  condition,  unless  he  hath  had  experience  of  the  like 
in  all  the  circumstances,  the  inward  comforts  as  well  as  the  outward  crosses. 
For, 

(1.)  Adversity  cannot  be  called  absolutely  an  evil,  as  prosperity  cannot 
be  called  absolutely  a  good.     They  are  rather  indifferent  things,  because 
they  may  be  used  either  for  the  honour  or  dishonour  of  God.     As  they  are 
used  for  his  honour,  they  are  good,  and  as  used  for  |;his  dishonour,  they  are 
evil.     The  only  absolutely  bad  thing  in  the  world  is  sin,  which  cannot  be, 
in  its  own  nature,  but  a  dishonour  to  God.    The  only  absolutely  good  thing 
in  the  world  is  holiness,  and  a  likeness  to  God,  which  cannot  be,  in  its  own 
nature,  but  for  his  glory.     As  for  all  other  things,  I  know  no  true  satisfEu:- 
tion  can  be  in  them,  but  as  they  are  subservient  to  God's  honour,  and  give 
us  an  advantage  for  imitating  some  one  or  other  of  his  perfections.    Crosses 
in  the  Scripture  are  not  excluded  from  those  things  we  have  a  right  to  by 
Christ,  when  they  may  conduce  to  our  good :  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  *  Life  and  death, 
things  present,  and  things  to  come,   are  yours,  and  you  are  Christ's.* 
Since  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  such  com- 
plaint against  the  providence  of  God  fell  from  any  holy  man  in  the  New 
Testament;  for  our  Saviour  had  given  them  another  prospect  of  those 
things.     The  holy  men  in  the  Old  Testament  comforted  Uiemselves  against 
this  objection  by  the  end  of  the  wicked  which  should  happen,  and  the  rod 
cease,  Fs.  Ixxiii.  In  the  New  Testament  we  are  more  comforted  by  the  certain 
operation  of  crosses  to  our  good  and  spiritual  advantage,  Bom.  viii.     Our 
Saviour  did  not  promise  wealth  and  honour  to  his  followers,  nor  did  he 
think  it  worth  his  pains  of  coming  and  dying,  to  bestow  such  gifts  upon  his 
children.     He  made  heaven  their  happiness,  and  the  earth  their  hell ;  the 
cross  was  their  badge  here,  and  the  crown  their  reward  hereafter;  they 
seemed  not  to  be  a  purchase  congruous  to  so  great  a  price  of  blood.     Was 
God's  providence  to  Christ  the  more  to  be  questioned  because  he  was  poor  ? 
Had  he  the  less  love  to  him  because  he  was  '  a  man  of  sorrows,'  even  while 
he  was  a  God  of  glory  ?     Such  groundless  conceits  should  never  enter  into 
Christians,  who  can  never  seriously  take  up  Christ's  yoke  without  a  pro- 
viso of  afflictions,  who  can  never  be  God's  sons  without  expecting  his 
•  corrections. 

(2.)  God  never  leaves  good  men  so  bare,  but  he  provides  for  their  neces- 
sity :  Fs.  Ixxxiv.  11,  <  The  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory,  and  no  good  thing 
wiU  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.'  If  any  thing  be  good,  an 
upright  man  may  expect  it  from  God's  providence ;  if  it  be  not  good,  he 
should  not  desire  it :  Howsoever  grace,  which  is  necessary  for  preparing 
thee  for  happiness  and  glory,  which  is  necessary  for  fixing  thee  in  it,  he  will 
be  sure  to  give ;  we  have  David's  experience  for  it  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
Hfe,  Fs.  xxxvii.  5. 

(8.)  The  little  good  men  have  is  better  than  the  highest  enjoyments  of 
wicked  men :  Fs.  xxxvii.  16,  *  A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better 
than  the  riches  of  many  wicked;'  not  better  than  many  riches  of  the  wicked, 
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bat  better  than  the  licheB  of  many  wicked,  better  than  all  the  treasures  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  wicked  world.  Others  have  them  in  a  providential 
way » good  men  in  a  gracious  way:  Prov.  zvi.  8,  'Better  is  a  little  with 
righteousness,  than  great  revenues  without  right/  without  a  covenant  right. 
Wicked  prosperity  is  like  a  shadow  that  glides  away  in  a  moment,  whereas 
a  righteous  man's  little  is  a  part  of  Christ's  purchase,  and  part  of  that 
inheritance  which  shall  endure  for  ever :  Fs.  xxxvii.  18,  '  Their  inheritance 
shall  be  for  ever,'  i,  e,,  God  regards  the  state  of  the  righteous,  whether  good 
or  evil,  all  that  befiEdls  them.  God  doth  all  with  a  respect  to  his  everlasting 
inheritance.  No  man  hath  worldly  things  without  their  wings.  And  though 
the  righteous  have  worldly  things  with  their  wings,  yet  that  love  whereby 
they  have  them  hath  no  wings  ever  to  fly  away  from  ^em.  How  can  those 
things  be  good  to  a  man  that  can  never  taste  them,  nor  God  in  them  ? 

(4.)  No  righteous  man  would  in  his  sober  wits  be  willing  to  make  an  ex- 
change of  his  smartest  afflictions  for  a  wicked  man's  prosperity,  with  all  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  It  cannot  therefore  be  bad  with  the  righteous 
in  the  worst  condition.  Would  any  man  be  ambitious  of  snares  that  knows 
the  deceit  of  them?  Can  any  but  a  madman  exchange  medicines  for 
poison  ?  Is  it  not  more  desirable  to  be  upon  a  dunghill  with  an  intimate 
converse  with  God,  than  upon  a  throne  without  it  ?  They  gain  a  world  in 
prosperity,  a  righteous  man  gains  his  soul  by  afflictions,  and  possesses  it  in 
patience.  Is  &e  exchange  of  a  valuable  consideration  ?  God  strips  good 
men  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  world,  that  he  may  wean  them  from  the  love 
of  it ;  keeps  them  from  idolatry,  by  removing  the  fuel  of  it ;  sends  afflictions 
that  he  may  not  lose  them,  nor  they  their  souls.  Would  any  man  exchange 
a  great  goodness  '  laid  up  for  him  that  fears  God,'  Ps.  xxxi.  19,  for  a  lesser 
goodness  laid  out  upon  iiiem  that  are  enemies  to  him  ? 

Who  would  exchange  a  few  outward  comforts  with  God's  promise,  inward 
comforts  with  assurance  of  heaven,  godliness  with  contentment,  a  sweet  and 
spiritual  life,  sovereignty  over  himself  and  lusts,  though  attended  with  suf- 
ferings, for  the  government  of  the  whole  world  ? 

(5.)  It  is  not  ill  with  the  righteous  in  afflictions,  because  they  have  high 
advantages  by  them.  That  cannot  be  absolutely  evil  which  conduceth  to  a 
greater  good ;  as, 

First,  Sensible  experiments  of  the  tender  providence  of  God  over  them. 
If  the  righteous  had  not  afflictions  in  this  life,  God  would  lose  the  glory  of 
his  providence,  and  they  the  sweetness  in  a  gracious  deliverance  from  them, 
in  ways  which  makes  the  affliction  the  sweeter  as  well  as  the  mercy;  they 
would  lose  the  comfort  of  them,  in  not  having  such  sensible  evidences  of 
God's  gracious  care. 

The  sweetness  of  the  promises  made  for  times  of  trouble  would  never  be 
tasted :  Fs.  xxxvii.  19,  *  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  in  the  evil  time ;'  that 
is,  they  shall  be  mightily  encouraged  and  supported.  God's  people  do  best 
understand  God's  strength  when  they  feel  the  smart  of  men's  malice: 
2  Tim.  iv.  17,  <  The  Lonl  stood  with  me,  and  strengthened  me.'  He  had 
never  felt  so  much  of  God's  strength  if  he  had  not  tasted  much  of  man's 
wickedness  in  forsaking  him.  Fs.  xxxvii.  89,  '  He  is  their  strength,'  when 
in  times  of  trouble  they  experiment  more  of  his  care  in  preserving  them, 
and  his  strength  in  supporting  them,  than  at  other  times.  Abundance  of 
consolations  are  manifested  in  abundance  of  sufferings,  2  Cor.  i.  6,  1  Peter 
iv.  18,  14.  A  greater  sense  of  joy  and  glory  lights  upon  them  in  a  storm 
of  persecutions.  Men  see  the  sufferings  of  the  godly,  but  they  do  not  behold 
that  inward  peace  which  composeth  and  delights  their  souls,  worth  the  whole 
mass  of  the  world's  goodnesSi  and  pleasures  of  the  unrighteous. 
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Secondly,  Inward  improTemenii,  opportunities  to  manifest  more  love  to 
God,  more  dependence  on  him,  the  perfection  of  the  soul :  1  Tim.  ▼.  5, 
'  Now  she  that  is  a  widow  indeed,  and  desolate,  tmsts  in  God,  and  con- 
tinnes  in  sapplications  and  prayers  night  and  day.'  There  is  a  gromid  of 
more  exercise  of  trost  in  God  and  supplication  to  him.  The  poor  and 
desolate  have  an  advantage  for  the  actual  exercise  of  those  graces,  which  a 
prosperous  condition  wants.  God  changeth  the  metal  by  it ;  what  was  lead 
and  iron  he  makes  come  forth  as  gold :  Job  xxiii.  10,  *  When  he  hath  tried 
me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.'  Crosses  and  sufiferings,  which  fit  good  men 
for  special  service  here,  and  eternal  happiness  hereiiter,  can  no  more  be 
said  to  be  evil,  than  the  fire  which  refines  the  gold,  and  prepares  it  for  a 
prince's  use.  If  there  were  not  such  evils,  what  ground  could  you  have  to 
exercise  patience  ?  what  heroic  acts  of  faith  could  yon  put  forth  without 
difficulties  ?  how  could  you  believe  against  hope,  if  you  had  not  sometimes 
something  to  contradict  your  hopes  ?  And  if  a  good  man  should  have  a 
confluence  of  that  which  the  ignorant  and  pedantical  world  calls  happiness, 
he  might  undervalue  the  pleasures  of  a  better  life,  dehce  the  beauty  of  his 
own  soul,  and  withdraw  his  love  from  the  most  gratifying  as  well  as  the 
most  glorious  object,  unto  that  which  is  not  worth  the  least  grain  of  his 
aflection. 

Thirdly,  Future  glory.  The  great  inquiry  at  the  day  of  Christ's  appear- 
ing will  be,  how  good  men  bare  their  sufferings,  what  improvements  they 
had;  and  the  greater  their  purity  by  them,  the  greater  will  be  their  praise 
and  honour:  1  Peter  i.  7,  ' That  the  trial  of  your  faith,'  viz.,  by  manifold 
temptations,  '  may  be  found  to  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ.'  For  a  good  improvement  by  them,  they  will  have  a 
public  praise  from  God's  mouth,  and  a  crown  of  honour  set  upon  their 
heads.  Providence  sends  even  light  afflictions  as  so  many  artificers,  to 
make  the  crown  m<»e  massy  and  more  bright :  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  *  Works  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  They  are  at  work 
about  a  good  man's  crown  while  they  make  him  smart.  They  prepare  him 
for  heaven,  and  make  it  more  grateful  to  him  when  he  comes  to  possess  it. 
A  Christian  carriage  in  them  prepares  for  greater  degrees  of  glory.  Every 
stroke  doth  but  more  beautify  the  crown. 

Fourthly,  Sufferings  of  good  men  for  the  truth  highly  glorifies  the  pro- 
vidence of  God.  This  is  a  matter  of  glory  and  honour :  1  Peter  iv.  16,  '  If 
any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed;  but  let  him  glorify 
God  on  this  behalf.'  They  thereby  bear  a  testimony  to  the  highest  act  of 
providence  that  God  ever  exercised,  even  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
the  blood  of  his  Son.  And  the  church,  which  is  the  highest  object  of  his 
providence  in  the  world,  takes  the  deeper  root,  and  springs  up  the  higher ; 
the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  growth  of  it  is 
furthered  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  The  carriage  of  the  righteous  in  them 
makes  the  truth  they  profess  more  valued.  It  enhanceth  tiie  exoeUency  of 
religion,  and  manifests  it  to  be  more  amiable  for  its  beauty  than  for  its 
dowry,  since  they  see  it  desirable  by  the  sufferers,  not  only  without 
worldly  enjoyments,  but  with  the  sharpest  miseries.  This  consideration 
hath  wrought  upon  many  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  sufferers.  If  it 
reaches  as  Cur  as  death,  they  are  but  despatched  to  their  Father's  house, 
and  the  day  of  their  death  is  the  day  of  their  coronation;  and  what  evil  is 
there  in  all  this  ? 

Fifthly,  To  conclude ;  this  argument  is  stronger  (upon  the  in^dlible  right- 
eousness of  God's  nature)  for  a  day  of  reckoning  after  this  life,  than  against 
providence.    It  is  a  more  rationfli  conclusion  that  God  will  have  a  tune  to 
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justify  the  righieonraeBS  and  wisdom  of  his  proyidential  government,  and 
repair  the  honour  of  the  righteons,  oppressed  by  the  uqjostioe  of  the  wicked. 
And  indeed,  onless  there  be  a  retribution  in  another  world,  the  question  is 
unanswerable,  and  all  the  reason  in  the  world  knows  not  how  to  salve  the 
holiness  and  righteousness  of  God  in  his  providential  dispensations  in  this 
life,  sinoe  we  see  here  goodness  unrewarded  and  debased  to  the  dxmghill, 
vice  glorying  in  impunity,  and  ranting  to  the  firmament.  We  cannot  see 
how  it  can  consist  with  the  nature  of  God*s  wisdom,  righteousness,  and 
holiness,  if  there  were  not  another  life,  wherein  God  will  manifest  his  right* 
eousness  in  the  punishing  sin  and  rewarding  goodness;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  God  of  infinite  justice  should  leave  sin  unpunished,  and  grace 
unrewarded,  here  or  hereafter.  The  Scripture  gives  us  so  full  an  account  of 
a  future  state,  that  may  satisfy  all  Christians  in  this  business. 

The  wicked  rich  man  is  in  his  purple,  and  Lazarus  in  his  rags ;  yet 
Abraham's  bosom  is  prepared  for  the  one,  and  an  endless  hell  for  the  other. 
Jeremiah  resolves  the  case  in  his  dispute  with  God  about  it:  Jer.  xii.  8, 
*  Pull  them  out  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  prepare  them  for  the  day 
of  slaughter.'  They  are  but  fattening  for  the  knife  of  justice ;  and  the  day 
will  come  when  they  shall  be  consumed  like  the  fat  of  Ifunbs  in  the  sacrifice, 
which  shall  wholly  evaporate  into  smoke;  so  the  psalmist  resolves  it  in 
Ps.  xxxvii.  20,  a  psalm  written  for  the  present  case.  God  laughs  at  their 
security  in  a  way  of  mockery:  Ps.  zixvii.  18,  'The  Lord  shall  laugh  at 
him,  for  he  sees  that  his  day  is  coming,' — God's  day  for  the  justification  of 
his  proceedings  in  the  world,  and  the  wicked  man's  day  for  his  own  destruc- 
tion, wherein  they  shall  all  be  destroyed  together,  Ps.  xxxvii.  88;  the  whole 
mass  of  them  in  one  bundle.  Who  then  will  charge  God  with  unequal 
distributions  at  that  day,  which  is  appointed  for  the  clearing  up  of  his 
righteousness,  which  is  here  masked  in  the  world  ?  Who  can  be  fond  of 
the  state  of  the  wicked  ?  Who  would  be  fond  of  a  dead  man's  condition, 
because  he  lies  in  state,  whose  soul  may  be  condemned,  whilst  his  body, 
with  a  pompous  solemnity,  is  carried  to  the  grave,  and  both  body  and  sotdy 
joined  togetiier  at  the  resurrection,  adjudged  to  eternal  misery  ? 

Quagt.  2.  What  hath  been  said  in  this  will  also  answer  another  question. 
Why  God  doth  not  immediately  punish  notorious  offenders,  since  the  best 
governments  in  the  world  are  such  as  call  the  violators  of  the  law  to  a 
speedy  account,  to  keep  up  the  honour  of  justice  ?  Thus  the  Epicures 
charge  God  with  neglects  of  providence,  because  if  he  doth  punish  wicked 
men,  it  is  later  than  is  fit  and  just :  '  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work 
is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set 
in  them  to  do  evil/  Eccles.  viii.  11.  Delay  of  justice  is  an  encouragement 
to  sin. 

Aru.  1.  This  is  an  argument  for  God's  patience,  none  against  his  pro- 
vidence. Should  he  midce  such  quick  work,  what  would  become  of  the 
world  ?  Gould  it  have  held  out  to  this  day  ?  If  God  had  instantiy  taken 
revenge  upon  those  that  thus  disparage  his  providence,  the  frame  of  such 
an  objection  had  not  been  alive.  No  man  is  so  perfectly  good  but  he  might 
fall  under  the  revenging  stroke  of  his  sword,  if  he  pleased  to  draw  it. 
Suffer  God  to  evidence  his  patience  here,  since  after  the  winding  up  of  the 
world  he  will  have  no  time  to  manifest  it.  God  doth  indeed  sometimes 
send  the  sharp  arrow  of  some  judgmeiit  upon  a  notorious  offender,  to  let 
him  understand  that  he  hath  not  forgotten  how  to  govern;  but  he  doth  not 
always  do  so,  that  his  patience  may  be  glorified  in  bearing  with  his  rebel- 
lious creature. 

Ans.  2.  God  is  just  in  that  wherein  the  question  supposeth  him  uz^nst; 
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he  snffers  Tvioked  men  to  continne  to  be  the  plagaes  of  the  plaees  where 
they  live,  and  the  ezecntioners  of  his  justice  upon  offenders  against  him, 
Ps.  xyii.  18.  The  wicked  are  God's  sword,  Jer.  zlvii.  6.  Those  that  God 
wonld  stir  np  against  the  Philistines  are  called  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  Isa. 
X.  6.  Asshnr  is  said  to  be  the  rod  of  his  anger;  would  it  consist  with  his 
wisdom  to  drop  the  instroments  ont  of  his  hand  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
nse  them  ?  to  cast  his  rods  ont  of  his  hand  as  soon  as  he  takes  them  np  ? 
The  rules  of  justice  are  as  much  unknown  to  us  as  the  communications  of 
his  goodness  to  his  people  are  unknown  to  the  world. 

Am.  8.  Let  me  ask  such  a  one  whether  he  never  injured  another  man, 
and  whether  he  would  not  think  it  very  severe,  if  not  unjust,  that  the 
offended  person  should  presently  take  revenge  of  him?  If  every  man 
should  do  the  like,  how  soon  would  mankind  be  despatched,  and  the  world 
become  a  shambles,  men  running  furiously  to  one  another's  destructions  for 
the  injuries  they  have  mutually  received!  Do  we  praise  the  lenity  of 
parents  to  their  children,  and  dispraise  the  mercy  of  God,  because  he  doth 
not  presently  use  his  right  ?  Is,  then,  forbearance  of  revenge  accounted  a 
virtue  in  a  man,  and  shall  it  be  an  imperfection  in  God  ?  With  what 
reason  can  we  thus  blame  the  eminent  patience  of  God,  which  we  have 
reason  to  adore,  and  which  evezy  one  of  us  are  monuments  of  ?    The  use  is, — 

Use  1.  Of  information. 

How  unworthy  and  absurd  a  thing  is  it  to  deny  providence  I  Some  of 
the  heathens  fancied  that  God  walked  his  circuit  in  heaven,  or  sat  with 
folded  arms  there,  taking  no  cognizance  of  what  was  done  in  the  world. 
8ome  indeed,  upon  some  great  emergencies,  have  acknowledged  the  mercies 
and  justice  of  God,  which  are  the  two  arms  of  his  providence.  The  bar- 
barians his  justice,  when  they  saw  a  viper  leap  upon  Paul*s  hand.  Acts 
zxviii.  4,  they  say  among  themselves,  *  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer, 
whom,  Uiough  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance  suffers  not  to  live.' 
The  mariners  in  Jonah  implored  his  mercy  in  their  distress  at  sea;  yet 
they  generally  attributed  affairs  to  blind  chance,  and  worshipped  fortune  as 
a  deity.  For  this  vain  conceit  the  psalmist  calls  the  atheist  fool :  Ps. 
ziv.  1,  <  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.'  Potiphar 
acknowledged  it,  he  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  favoured  his 
designs ;  Gen.  xzxiz.  8,  *  And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him, 
and  that  the  Lord  made  all  things  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand.' 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider  this,  for  the  root  of  denial  of  providence 
is  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  men,  especially  under  affliction.  Asaph  was  a 
holy  man,  Ps.  Izziii.  18,  saith  he,  *  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in 
vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency.'  He  had  taken  much  pains  with 
his  heart,  and  had  been  under  much  affliction :  ver.  14,  '  All  the  day  long 
have  I  been  plagued,  and  chastened  every  morning.'  And  the  consideration 
of  this,  that  he  should  have  so  much  affliction  with  so  much  holiness,  so 
strangely  puzzled  him,  that  he  utters  that  dreadful  speech,  as  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  cast  off  all  cares  about  the  worship  of  God,  and  sanctifying  his 
heart,  and  repent  of  all  that  he  had  done  in  that  business,  as  much  as  to 
say.  Had  I  been  as  very  a  villain  as  such  or  such  a  man,  I  might  have 
prospered  as  well  as  they,  but  I  was  a  fool  to  have  any  fear  of  God. 

Therefore  we  will  consider, 

1.  The  evil  of  denying  providence. 

2.  The  grounds  of  the  denial  of  it  by  the  heathen,  which  we  shall  find  in 
our  own  hearts. 

8.  The  various  ways  wherein  men  practically  den^  providence. 
1.  The  evil  of  denying  it. 
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(1.)  It  gives  a  liberty  to  all  sin.  It  give  an  occasion  for  an  unbounded 
licentioosnesSy  for  what  may  not  be  done  where  there  is  no  government  ? 
The  Jews  tell  us*  that  the  dispute  between  Cain  and  Abel  was  this:  Cain 
said,  because  his  sacrifice  was  not  accepted,  that  there  was  no  judge,  no 
reward  of  good  works,  or  punishment  of  bad,  which  when  Abel  opposed, 
Cain  slew  him.  They  ground  it  upon  the  discourse  of  God  with  Cain,  Gen. 
iy.  7,  8,  which  had  been  about  his  providence  and  acceptation  of  men,  if  they 
did  well,  and  punishment  of  men  if  they  did  ill ;  whence  they  gather  the 
discourse,  ver.  8,  Cain  had  with  his  brother  was  about  the  same  subject, 
for  Cain  talked  with  Abel,  and  upon  that  discourse  rose  up  against  him, 
and  slew  him.  And  his  discourse  afterwards  with  God,  ver.  9,  seems  to 
&vour  it,  <Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  Thou  dost  say  thou  art  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  it  is  not  my  concern  to  look  after  him.  Their 
conjecture  is  not  improbable.  If  it  were  so,  we  see  how  early  this  opinion 
beg^  in  the  world,  and  what  was  the  horrid  effect  of  it,  the  first  sin,  the 
first  murder  that  we  read  of  after  the  sin  of  Adam.  And  what  confusion 
would  grow  upon  the  entertainment  of  such  a  notion. 

Indeed,  the  Scripture  everywhere  places  sin  upon  this  root:  Ps.  x.  11, 
'God  hath  forgotten:  he  hides  his  face;  he  will  never  see  it.'  He  hath 
turned  his  back  upon  the  world.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  by  the  wicked  which  he  mentions,  ver.  9,  10.  So  Isa.  xxvi.  10, 
'  The  wicked  will  not  learn  righteousness,  he  will  deal  unjustly.'  The 
reason  is,  *  he  will  not  behold  the  majesty  of  the  Lord ;  he  will  not  regard 
God's  government  of  the  world,  *  though  his  hand  be  lifted  up  to  strike.' 
There  is  no  sin  but  receives  both  its  birth  and  nourishment  from  this  bitter 
root.  Let  the  notion  of  providence  be  once  thrown  out,  or  the  belief  of  it 
fiunt,  how  will  ambition,  covetonsness,  leglect  of  God,  distrust,  impatience, 
and  all  other  bitter  gourds,  grow  up  in  a  night  1  It  is  firom  this  topic  all 
iniquity  will  draw  arguments  to  encourage  itself;  for  nothing  doth  so  much 
discountenance  those  rising  corruptions,  and  put  them  out  of  heart,  as  an 
actuated  belief  that  God  takes  care  of  human  affairs.  Upon  the  want  of 
this  actuated  knowledge  God  charges  all  the  sin  of  Ephraim :  Hosea  vii.  2, 
*  They  considerf  not  in  their  hearts  that  I  remember  all  their  wickedness ;' 
as  if  God  were  blind  and  did  not  see,  or  stupid  and  did  not  concern  himself, 
or  of  a  very  firail  memory  soon  to  forget. 

(2.)  It  destroys  all  religion.  The  first  foundation  of  all  religion  is,  first, 
the  being,  secondly,  the  goodness,  of  God  in  the  government  of  the  world : 
Heb.  zL  6,  *  He  that  comes  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.'  He  is  the  object  of  religion  as 
he  is  the  governor  of  the  world.  This  denial  would  shut  up  Bibles  and 
temples,  and  bring  irreligious  disorder  into  all  societies. 

[1.]  All  worship.  He  that  hath  not  design  to  govern,  is  supposed  to 
expect  no  homage ;  if  he  regards  not  his  creatures,  he  cares  for  no  wor- 
ship firom  them.  How  is  it  possible  to  persuade  men  to  regard  him  for 
God,  who  takes  no  care  of  them  ?  Who  will  adore  him  who  regards  no 
adoration  ? 

[2.J  Prayer.  To  what  purpose  should  they  beg  his  directions,  implore 
his  assistance  in  their  calamities,  if  he  had  no  regard  at  all  to  his  crea- 
tures ?  What  &vour  can  we  expect  firom  him  who  is  regardless  of  dis- 
pensing any  ? 

[8.]  Praise.  Who  would  make  acknowledgments  to  one  from  whom  they 
never  received  any  favour,  and  hath  no  mind  to  receive  any  acknowledgments 

•  Targnm  HieroBolymit,  Mercer  in  Gen.  iv.  7. 
t  Heb., '  They  Bpeak  not  to  their  hearts.' 
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from  them,  .because  he  takes  no  care  of  them  ?  If  the  Deity  have  no  rela- 
tion to  as,  how  can  we  have  relation  to  him  ?  To  what  purpose  will  it  he 
either  to  call  upon  him,  or  praise  him,  which  are  the  prime  pieces  of  reli- 
gion, if  he  concern  not  himself  with  us  ? 

[4.]  Dependence,  trust,  and  hope.  What  reason  have  we  to  commit  our 
concerns  to  him,  and  to  depend  upon  him  for  relief?  Hence  the  apostle 
saith,  Eph.  ii.  12,  the  Gentiles  were  '  without  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world/  The  reason  they  were  without  hope  was  because  they  were 
without  God.  They  denied  a  settled  providence,  and  acknowledged  a  blind 
chance,  and  therefore  could  have  no  sound  hope ;  so  some  understand  it  of 
denial  of  God's  government.  It  might  well  give  occasion  to  people  to  utter 
Pharaoh's  speech :  Exod.  v.  2,  '  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his 
voice,  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go.' 
What  is  God  that  I  should  serve  him  ?  I  have  no  such  notion  of  a  God 
that  governs  the  world.  The  regardlessness  of  his  creature  disobligeth  the 
creature  from  any  service  to  him. 

(8.).  It  is  a  high  disparagement  of  God.  To  believe  an  impotent,  igno- 
rant, negligent  God,  without  care  of  his  works,  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  to 
believe  no  God  at  all.  The  denial  of  his  providence  is  made  equal  with  the 
denial  of  God :  Ps.  ziv.  1,  *  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no 
God.'  He  denied  God,  JSlohim^  which  word  denotes  God's  providence ; 
not,  there  is  no  Jehovah^  which  notes  his  essence,  he  denied  not  God 
quoad  essewtiam,  but  qiwad  providentioMf  whereupon  the  psalmist  dubs  the 
atheist  fool.  It  strips  God  of  his  judicial  power.  How  shall  he  judge  his 
creatures,  if  he  know  not  what  they  think,  and  regards  not  what  they  do  ? 
How  easy  will  it  be  for  him  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  fair  pretences  and 
lying  excuses  of  men  I  It  is  diabolical.  The  devil  denies  not  God's  right 
to  govern,  but  he  denies  God's  actual  government;  for  he  saith,  Luke  iv.  6^ 
*  The  power  and  glory  of  the  world  is  delivered'  unto  him,  *  and  to  whom- 
soever,' saith  he,  <  I  will,  I  give  it'  God  had  cast  off  all  care  of  all  things, 
and  made  the  devil  his  deputy.  He  that  denies  providence  denies  most  of 
God's  attributes,  he  denies  at  least  the  exercise  of  them.  He  denies  his 
omniscience,  which  is  the  eye  of  providence;  mercy  and  justice,  which  are 
the  arms  of  it;  power,  which  is  the  life  and  motion  of  providence;  wisdom, 
which  is  the  rudder  of  providence,  whereby  it  is  steered;  and  holiness, 
which  is  the  compass  and  rule  of  the  motion  of  providence. 

(4.)  It  is  clearly  against  natural  light.  Socntes  an  heathen  could  say. 
Whosoever  denied  providence  did  Aai/MviWy  was  possessed  with  a  devil.* 
Should  God  create  a  man  anew  with  a  sound  judgment,  and  bring  him  into 
the  world,  when  he  should  see  the  harmony,  multitudes,  virtues,  and  opera- 
tions of  all  creatures,  the  stated  times  and  seasons,  must  he  not  needs  con- 
fess that  some  invisible,  inconceivable  wisdom  did  both  frame,  and  doth 
govern  all  the  motions  of  it  ?  And  it  is  a  greater  crime  in  any  of  us  to 
deny  providence,  either  in  opinion  or  practice,  than  it  was  or  could  have 
been  in  heathens ;  because  we  have  not  only  that  natural  reason  which  they 
had,  sufficient  to  convince  us,  but  supernatural  revelation  in  the  Scripture, 
wherein  God  hath  declared  those  methods  of  his  providence  which  reason 
could  not  arrive  to ;  as  to  deny  his  creation  of  the  world  is  a  greater  crime 
in  a  man  that  knows  the  Scripture  than  in  a  heathen,  because  that  hath  put 
it  out  of  doubt.  And  the  asserting  of  this  being  the  end  of  all  God's  judg- 
ments in  the  world — Job  xix.  29,  *  Wrath  brings  the  punishment  of  the  sword, 
that  you  may  know  there  is  a  judgment,'  ». «.,  providence — ^the  denial 
of  it  is  a  sin  against  all  past  or  present  judgments,  which  God  hath  or  doth 

*  Montague  againat  Selden,  p.  526. 
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ezeroiBe,  the  Seripiore  freqaently  declaring  the  meaning  of  aneh  and  soch 
judgments  to  be,  that  men  may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God. 

2.  The  second  thing  is,  the  grounds  of  the  denial  of  providence.    This 
atheism  has  been  founded, 

(1.)  Upon  an  overweening  conceit  of  men's  own  worths.  When  men 
saw  themselves  frustrated  of  the  rewards  they  expected,  and  saw  others  that 
were  instruments  of  tjrranny  and  lust  graced  with  the  fftvours  they  thought 
due  to  their  own  virtue,  they  ran  into  a  conceit  that  God  did  not  mind  the 
actions  of  men  below.  So  that  it  was  pride,  interest,  self-conceit,  and 
opinion  of  merit,  rather  than  any  well-grounded  reason,  introduced  this 
part  of  atheism  into  the  world;  for  upon  any  cross  this  opinion  of  merit 
swelled  up  into  blasphemous  speeches  against  God.  When  we  have  any 
thoughts  (as  we  are  apt  to  have)  by  our  religious  acts  to  merit  at  God's 
hand,  we  act  against  the  absoluteness  of  his  providence,  as  though  God 
could  be  obliged  to  us  by  any  other  than  his  own  promise.  Methinks  Job 
hath  some  spice  of  this  in  speakihg  so  often  of  his  own  integrity,  as  though 
God  dealt  iignriously  with  him  in  afflicting  him.  God  seems  to  charge  him 
with  it :  Job  zl.  8,  '  Wilt  thou  ako  disannul  my  judgment  ?  wilt  thou  con- 
demn me,  that  thou  mayest  be  righteous?'  As  though  in  speaking  so 
much  of  his  own  integrity,  and  in  complaining  expressions,  he  would  accuse 
God  of  injustice,  and  condemn  him  as  an  unrighteous  governor;  and  in 
Job's  answer  you  find  no  syllable  or  word  of  his  integrity  to  God,  but  a  self- 
abhorrency:  Job  xlii.  16,  'Wherefore  I  abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes.' 
I  doubt  that  from  this  secret  root  arise  those  speeches  which  we  ordinarily 
have  among  men.  What  have  I  done  that  God  should  so  afflict  me  ?  though 
in  a  serioos  way  it  is  a  useful  question,  tending  to  an  inquiry  into  the  sin 
that  is  the  cause  of  it;  but  I  doubt  ordinarily  Ihere  is  too  much  of  a  reflec- 
tion upon  God,  as  though  they  had  deserved  other  dealing  at  his  hands. 
Take  heed  therefore  of  pride  and  conceits  of  our  own  worth,  we  shall  else  be 
led  by  it  to  disparaging  conceits  of  God,  which  indeed  are  the  roots  of  all 
actions  contradictory  to  God*s  will. 

(2.)  It  is  founded  upon  pedantical  and  sensual  notions  of  God.  As 
though  it  might  detract  from  his  pleasures  and  delight  to  look  down  upon 
this  world,  or  as  though  it  were  a  molestation  of  an  infinite  power  to  busy 
himself  about  the  cares  of  sublunary  things.  They  thought  it  unsuitable  to 
the  felicity  of  God,  that  it  should  interrupt  his  pleasure,  and  make  a  breach 
upon  his  blessedness.  As  though  it  were  the  felicity  of  a  prince  not  to  take 
care  of  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  nor  so  much  as  provide  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  children.  I  doubt  that  from  such  or  as  bad  conceptions  of  God 
may  spring  ordinarily  our  distrust  of  God  upon  any  distress.  Take  heed 
therefore  of  entertaining  any  conceptions  of  God  but  what  the  Scripture  doth 
furnish  you  with. 

(8.)  Or  else,  this  sort  of  atheism  was  ushered  in  by  a  flattering  conceit  of 
the  migesty  of  God.  They  thought  it  unbecoming  the  excellency  of  the 
divine  migesty  to  descend  to  a  regard  of  the  petty  things  of  the  world.  This 
seems  to  be  tiie  fancy  of  them,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  11,  *  How  doth  God  know  ?  is 
there  knowledge  in  thelifost  High  ?'  They  think  him  too  high  to  know,  too 
high  to  consider.  How  unreasonable  is  it  to  think  God  most  high  in  place, 
and  not  in  perfection  ;  and  if  in  perfection,  not  in  knowledge  and  discerning? 
They  imagined  of  him  as  of  a  great  prince,  taking  his  pleasure  upon  the 
battlements  of  his  palace,  not  beholding  the  worms  upon  the  ground ; 
moffied  with  clouds,  as  Job  zxii.  18,  14,  '  How  doth  God  know  ?  Can  he 
judge  through  the  dark  clouds  ?  thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  him,  that  he 
sees  not,  and  he  walks  in  the  circuit  of  heaven.     We  cannot  indeed  have 
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too  high  ftppreheDsions  of  God's  majesty  and  exoellenoy ;  but  mast  take 
heed  of  entertaining  snperstitioas  conceits  of  God,  and  snch  as  are  dishon- 
oorable  to  him,  or  make  the  grandenr  and  ambition  of  men  the  measure  of 
the  greatness  and  miy'esty  of  God.  Upon  this  root  sprang  superstition  and 
idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  demons,  who,  according  to  the  heathens*  £EUidy, 
were  mediators  between  God  and  men.  And  I  doubt  such  a  conceit  might 
be  the  first  step  to  the  introducing  the  popish  saint- worship  into  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  and  this  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  omissions  of  duty,  or  neglects 
of  seeking  God.  Let  us  therefore  have  raised  thoughts  of  God's  majesty, 
and  admiring  thoughts  of  his  condescension,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great- 
ness, humbles  himself  to  behold  what  is  done  upon  the  earth.  The  psalmist 
sets  a  pattern  for  both,  Ps  cxiii.  6,  6. 

(4.)  From  their  wishes  upon  any  gripes  of  conscience.  They  found 
guilt  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  were  willing  to  comfort  themselves  with 
the  embraces  of  this  doctrine,  wherein  they  might  find  a  security  and  ease 
to  their  prostituted  consciences,  and  unbounded  liberty  in  the  ways  of  sin. 
Those  in  Zephaniah  were  first  settled  upon  their  lees,  and  then,  to  drive 
away  all  fears  of  punishment,  deny  God's  government :  Zeph.  i.  12,  '  The 
Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  he  do  evil.'  A  brave  liberty,  for  a  city 
to  be  without  a  magistrate,  a  house  without  a  governor,  a  ship  without  a 
pilot,  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves  ;  a  man  to  be  without  rea- 
son, that  passion  and  lust  should  act  their  pleasure ;  a  liberty  that  beasts 
themselves  would  not  have,  to  be  without  a  shepherd,  and  one  to  take  care 
of  them  f  Such  wishes  certainly  there  are  in  men  upon  a  sense  of  guilt ; 
they  wish,  for  their  own  security,  there  were  no  providential  eye  to  inspect 
them.  Take  heed  therefore  of  guilt,  which  will  draw  you  to  wish  God 
deprived  of  the  government  of  the  world,  and  all  those  attributes  which 
qualify  him  for  it.  The  readiness  to  entertain  the  motions  of  Satan,  rather 
than  the  motions  of  the  Spirit,  implies  a  willingness  in  them  that  Satan  might 
be  the  god  of  the  world,  who  favours  them  in  sin,  rather  than  the  Creator 
who  forbids  it.  But  indeed  the  fears  of  conscience  evidence  a  secret  belief 
in  men  of  a  just  providence,  whatever  means  they  use  to  stifle  it ;  else  why 
is  man,  upon  the  commission  of  some  notorious  sinful  act,  afraid  of  some 
evil  hap  to  betide  him  ?  Why  is  he  restless  in  himself  ?  There  is  no 
sinner,  unless  extremely  hardened,  but  hath  some  secret  touch  of  conscience 
upon  notorious  enormities ;  while  the  work  of  the  law  is  written  in  their 
heart,  their  conscience  will  bear  witness  and  accuse  them.  Bom.  ii.  15.  In 
the  most  flagitious  courses  which  the  apostle  reckons  up.  Bom.  i.  29-82, 
they  cannot  put  off  the  knowledge  of  *  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which 
commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,'  that  is,  worthy  of  death  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  which  judgment  is  discovered  in  the  law  of  nature. 

8.  The  third  thing  is,  the  various  ways  wherein  men  practically  deny 
providence,  or  abuse  it,  or  contemn  it. 

(1.)  When  we  will  walk  on  in  a  way  contrary  to  checks  of  providence, 
when  we  will  run  against  the  will  of  God  manifested  in  his  providence,  we 
do  deny  his  government,  and  refuse  subjection  to  him  ;  when  we  will  be 
peremptory  in  our  resolves  against  the  declaration  of  God's  will  by  his  checks 
of  providence,  we  contend  with  him  about  the  government  of  us  and  our 
actions.  Such  a  dispute  had  Pharaoh  with  God,  notwithstanding  all  the 
cheeks  by  the  plagues  poured  out  upon  him,  he  would  march  against  Israel 
to  take  them  out  of  God's  hand  into  his  own  service  again,  Exod.  xv.  9, 
*  The  enemy  said,  I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be 
satisfied  upon  them  ;  I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them.' 
Here  is  the  will  of  man  vaunting  against  the  governor  of  the  world,  resolved 
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to  dispute  God*B  royalty  with  him  in  spite  of  all  the  blastings  of  his  designs, 
and  the  smart  blows  he  had  had  from  that  powerful  arm,  which  cost  him 
and  his  subjects  their  lives ;  they  would  not  understand  the  taking  off  their 
wheels,  but  would  run  headlong  into  the  Bed  Sea.  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  is. in  a  good  man  not  so  peremptory  in  words,  but  against  the  revela- 
tions of  G-od*s  mind  both  by  the  prophet  and  his  providence  ;  Jehoshaphat 
had  made  a  league  with  Aiiab,  2  Chron.  xviii.  l--d,  and  God  had  ordered 
Micaiah  to  acquaint  him  with  the  ill  success  of  the  affair  they  went  about, 
▼er.  16,  19,  which  Jehoshi^hat  found  true,  for  his  own  life  was  in  danger, 
he  was  hardly  beset  by  the  enemy  upon  a  mistake,  ver.  81,  82,  he  had  an 
eminent  answer  of  prayer,  for  upon  his  cry  he  had  a  quick  return ;  God 
engaged  his  providence  over  his  enemies'  hearts  for  him :  ver.  81,  *  The  Lord 
helped  him,  and  God  moved  them  to  depart  from  him.'  And  for  this  con- 
junction and  continuance  in  it  against  Micaiah's  prophecy,  God  sends  a 
prophet  to  reprove  him,  2  Chron  xiz.  2,  *  Should  thou  help  the  ungodly, 
and  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord  ?  therefore  is  wrath  upon  thee  from  the 
Lord ;'  he  reproves  him  sharply  for  this  confederacy,  yet  Jehoshaphat  after 
had  a  signal  providence  in  delivering  him  from  another  army,  chap.  xz.  24. 
Yet  after  this  he  goes  on  in  this  way,  chap.  xz.  85,  *  after  this,'  t. «.,  after  a 
reproof  by  a  prophet,  after  ill  success  in  his  league,  after  eminent  care  of 
God  in  his  deliverance,  after  a  signal  freeing  him  from  a  dangerous  invasion 
in  a  miraculous  way,  he  enters  into  a  league  with  Ahab's  son,  as  wicked  as 
hie  father,  ver.  86 ;  he  joined  himself  with  him  to  make  ships  to  go  to 
Tarshish,  and  after  that  a  third  prophet  is  sent  to  reprove  him,  and  the 
ships  were  broken,  ver.  87.  Here  is  a  remarkable  opposition  to  checks  of 
providence,  and  manifest  declarations  of  God's  wUl,  as  if  he  would  be  the 
eonmiander  of  the  world  instead  of  God.  Abner's  action  is  much  of  the 
same  kind,  who  would  make  the  house  of  Saul  strong  against  David,  though 
he  knew  and  was  satisfied  that  God  had  promised  the  kingdom  to  David. 

(2.)  In  omissions  of  prayer.  One  reason  to  prove  tiie  fools'  denying 
God's  government  of  the  world  is,  that  they  call  not  upon  the  Lord,  Ps.  ziv. 
2,  *  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did 
understand  and  seek  God.'  'Tis  certainly  either  a  denying  of  God's  suffi- 
ciency to  help  us,  when  we  rather  beg  of  every  creature,  than  ask  of  God  ;  or 
a  chaiqging  hun  with  a  want  of  providence,  as  though  he  had  thrown  off  all 
care  of  worldly  matters:  2  Kings  i.  8,  '  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God 
ia  Israel,  that  you  go  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  ?'  Seeking 
of  anything  else  with  a  neglect  of  God,  is  denying  the  care  of  God  over  his 
creature.  Do  we  not  in  this  case  make  ourselves  our  own  governors  and 
lords,  as  though  we  could  subsist  without  him,  or  manage  our  own  affairs 
without  his  assistance  ?  If  we  did  really  believe  there  was  a  watchful  provi- 
dence, and  an  infinite  powerful  goodness  to  help  us,  he  would  hear  from  us 
ofbener  than  he  doth.  Certainly  those  who  never  call  upon  him  disown  his 
government  of  the  world,  and  do  not  care  whether  he  regards  the  earth  or 
no.  They  think  they  can  do  what  they  please,  without  any  care  of  God  over 
them.  The  restraining  prayer  is  a  casting  off  the  fear  of  God :  Job  zv.  4, 
*  Thou  castest  ofi'  fear,'  why  ?  *  and  restrainest  prayer  before  God.'  The 
neglect  of  prayer  ariseth  fr^m  a  conceit  of  the  unprofitableness  of  it.  Job 
zzi.  16,  '  What  profit  should  we  have  if  we  prayed  unto  him  ?'  Which  con- 
ceit must  be  grounded  upon  a  secret  notion  of  God's  carelessness  of  the 
world ;  such  fruit  could  not  arise  but  from  that  bitter  root.  But  the  prophet 
Malachi  plainly  expresses  it:  Malachi  iii.  14,  *  Ye  have  said  it  is  in  vain  to 
serve  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance  ?'  Whence 
did  this  arise,  but  from  a  denial  of  providence  upon  the  observation  of  the 
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outward  bAppiness  of  the  wicked?  ver.  15,  'And  now  we  call  the  proad 
happy ;  yea»  they  that  work  wickedness  are  set  np ;  yea,  Ihey  that  tempt 
God  are  even  delivered.'  Sometimes  it  ariseth  from  an  apprehension  that 
God  in  the  way  of  his  providence  dealeth  nigastly  with  ns.  A  good  prophet 
utters  sach  a  sinful  speech  in  his  passion,  2  Kings  vi.  83,  '  Behold,  this 
evil  is  of  the  Lord,  what  should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  ?' 

(8.)  When  men  will  turn  every  stone  to  gain  the  favourable  assistance  of 
men  in  their{designs,  and  never  address  to  God  for  his  direction  or  blessing. 
When  they  never  desire  God  to  move  the  hearts  of  those  whose  &vour  they 
court,  as  tJiough  providence  were  an  unuseful  and  unnecessary  thing  in  the 
world.  It  was  the  case  of  those  Elihn  speaks  of :  Job  zxxv.  9,  10,  *  They 
cry  out  by  reason  of  the  arm  of  the  mighty.  But  none  saith.  Where  is  God 
my  maker,  who  gives  songs  in  the  night  ?*  &e.  None  in  the  midst  of  their 
oppressions  and  cries  under  them,  did  consider  either  the  power  of  God  in 
the  creation,  as  he  was  their  maker,  nor  his  providence  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  as  he  raised  up  men  from  low  estates,  and  gave  matter  of  cheer- 
fuhiess  even  in  a  time  of  darkness.  This  was  the  charge  God  by  his  prophet 
brought  against  Asa :  2  Chron.  xvi.  7  (before  the  text,  ver.  9),  '  Thou  hast 
relied  on  tiie  king  of  Syria,  and  not  relied  on  the  Lord  thy  God ;'  herein  thou 
hast  done  foolishly,'  where  he  sets  a  reliance  on  the  creature,  and  a  reliance 
on  God,  in  direct  opposition.  In  several  cases  men  do  thus  deny  and  put  a 
contempt  on  God  as  the  governor  of  the  world,  when  we  will  cast  about  to 
find  out  some  creature-re^e,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  God  for  any  sup- 
ply of  our  necessities.  Doth  not  he  slight  his  father's  care,  that  will  not 
seek  to  him  in  his  distress  ?  This  was  Asa's  sin :  2  Ghron.  xvi.  12,  '  In 
his  disease  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians.'  The  Jews 
think,  that  one  reason  why  Joseph  continued  two  years  in  prison,  vras  his 
confiding  too  much  upon  Uie  butler's  remembrance  of  him,  and  interest  for 
his  deliverance,  which  they  ground  upon  the  request  he  makes  to  him :  Gen. 
xl.  14,  *  But  think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  weU  with  thee,  and  shew  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh,  and  bring  me  out  of 
this  house.'  I  must  confess  the  expressions  are  very  urgent,  being  so  often 
repeated,  and  seems  to  carry  a  greater  confidence  at  present  in  the  arm  of 
fiesh  than  in  God.  We  do  not  read  that  Joseph  prayed  so  earnestly  to  God, 
though  no  doubt  but  being  a  good  man  he  did.  Methinks  the  setting  down 
his  request  with  that  repetition  in  the  Scripture,  seems  to  intimate  a  proba- 
bility of  the  Jews*  conceit ;  or  also  when  we  do  seek  to  him,  but  it  is  out  of 
a  general  belief  of  his  providence  and  sujffioiency,  not  out  of  an  actuated  con- 
sideration ;  or  when  we  seek  to  him  with  colder  afiections  than  we  seek  to 
creatures,  as  if  we  did  half  despair  of  his  ability  or  will  to  help  us ;  as  when 
a  man  thinks  to  get  learning  by  the  sagacity  of  his  own  wit,  his  indefatigable 
industry,  and  never  desires  with  any  ardent  affection  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  his  endeavours.  When  we  lean  to  our  own  wisdom,  we  distrust  the 
providence  of  God :  Prov.  iii.  6,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding.'  Trust  in  God,  and  leaning  to  our 
own  wisdom,  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  inconsistent ;  or  when  a  man 
hath  some  great  concern,  suppose  a  suit  at  law,  to  think  to  carry  his  cause 
by  the  fiftvour  of  friends,  the  help  of  his  money,  the  eloquence  of  his  advo- 
cate, and  never  interest  God  in  his  business :  this  is  not  to  acknowledge  God 
in  thy  ways,  which  is  the  command :  ver.  6, '  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
him ;'  as  though  our  works  were  not  *  in  the  hand  of  God,'  Eccles.  ix.  1. 
This  is  to  take  them  out  of  God's  hand,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  men. 
To  trust  in  our  wealth,  it  is  to  make  God  a  dead  and  a  stupid  God,  and  dis- 
own his  providence  in  the  bestowing  it  upon  us*    The  apostle  seems  to  inti- 
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mate  this  in  the  opposition  whieh  he  makes  hetween  '  uncertain  riches/  and 
'  the  living  God,*  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  These,  and  many  more  actions  suitable  to 
them,  are  virtoal  denials  of  God's  snperintendency,  as  though  God  had  left 
off  the  government  of  the  world  to  the  wits,  or  ratiier  follies  of  men.  These 
are  to  magnify  the  things  we  seek  to,  above  God,  as  the  chief  authors  of  all 
our  good.  It  is  to  imagine  him  less  careful  than  man,  more  insufficient  than 
man.  It  is  a  departure  from  a  full  fountain  to  a  shallow  stream ;  not  to 
desire  God*s  assistance,  is  either  from  some  check  of  conscience  that  our 
business  is  sinful,  that  we  dare  not  interest  him  in  it,  or  a  disowming  God's 
care,  as  if  we  could  hide  our  counsels  from  him  (Isa.  zxix.  15,  *  Woe  unto 
them  that  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the  Lord,  and  they  say,  Who 
seeth  us,  and  who  knoweth  us  ?'),  and  bring  our  business  to  pass  before  he 
shall  know  of  it ;  at  least  it  is  a  slighting  God's  government,  since  we  will 
not  engage  G^  by  prayer  in  the  exercise  of  it  on  our  behalf,  and  disdain  to 
acquamt  him  with  our  concerns.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  God's  wisdom  to 
do  BO,  which  the  prophet  mentions  with  a  woe :  Isa.  zxxi.  1,  2,  '  Woe  unto 
them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help :  but  they  look  not  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel !  Yet  he  also  is  wise.'  It  is  a  disparagement  to  God's  providential 
wisdom,  not  to  look  to  him  in  our  concerns,  yea,  and  of  his  righteousness 
too ;  '  they  look  not  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.'  In  this  they  neither  regard 
his  holiness  nor  his  wisdom.  When  we  consult  not  with  him  upon  emer- 
gent occasions,  we  trust  more  to  our  own  wisdom,  counsel,  and  sufficiency, 
than  to  God's ;  and  set  up  ourselves  as  our  own  loids,  and  independent  upon 
him,  as  though  we  could  manage  things  according  to  our  pleasure. 

(4.)  When  upon  the  receiving  any  good,  they  make  more  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  instruments,  than  to  God  the  principal  author  of  it ;  as  if 
Gbd  had  no  hand  in  bestowing  those  blessings  upon  them,  as  if  the  instru- 
ments had  dispossessed  God  of  his  governing  providence,  and  engrossed  it 
in  their  own  hands.  This  men  are  guilty  of  when  they  ascribe  their  wealth 
to  their  own  wit  and  fortune,  their  health  to  their  own  care,  or  the  physi- 
eian's  skill ;  their  learning  to  their  own  industry,  their  prosperity  to  their 
friends  or  merits.  When  men  thus  return  their  thank-offering  to  second 
causes,  and  ascribe  to  them  what  is  due  to  God,  they  give  the  glory  of  his 
providence  to  a  miserable  creature.  Thus  was  the  foolish  boasting  of  the 
Assyrian :  Isa.  x.  18,  14,  '  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done  this, 
and  by  my  wisdom :  for  I  am  prudent :  for  I  have  removed  the  bounds  of 
the  people,'  &o.  Belshazzar's  offence  also,  Dan.  v.  28,  *  Thou  hast  lifted  up 
thyself  against  the  Lord  of  heaven :  and  praised  the  gods  of  silver,'  as  though 
they  were  the  authors  of  all  thy  greatness ;  so  Hab.  i.  16,  *  They  sacrifice  to 
their  net,  and  bum  incense  to  their  drag,  because  by  them  their  portioA  is 
fat,'  alluding  to  those  that  then  worshipped  their  warlike  weapons,  and  the 
tools  whereby  they  had  got  their  wealth,  in  the  place  of  God,  as  the  heathen 
used  to  do.*  How  base  a  usage  is  this  of  God,  to  rifle  him  of  all  his  glory, 
and  bestow  it  upon  the  unworthiest  instruments,  inanimate  creatures  t  It  is 
as  high  idolatry  as  that  of  the  heathens,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  stripping  God 
of  the  glory  of  his  providential  care,  though  the  object  to  which  we  direct 
our  aclmowledgments  is  not  so  mean  as  theirs,  which  was  a  stock  or  stone. 
But  is  it  not  the  same  injury  to  a  person  to  rifle  him  of  his  goods,  to  bestow 
it  upon  a  beggar,  as  to  give  it  to  a  prince  ?  It  is  a  depriving  a  man  of  his 
right.t  Yet,  is  not  this  ordinary  I  Do  not  men  ascribe  more  to  the  phy- 
sician, that  saves  an  eye  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  a  defluxion,  than  to  God, 
who  hath  given  them  both,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  light  of  the  sun ;  yea, 
more  to  the  medicine  than  to  that  God  who  hath  a  witness  of  his  deity  in 
*  Bonght  Analect  Sacr.  Exctm.  182.  t  Amirant  snr  Ics  religions. 
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every  drag  ?    It  is  as  if  the  kindness  a  prince  shews  to  his  subjects*  should 
be  attributed  to  a  scullion  in  his  kitchen  rather  than  to  himself.     This  is  to 
*  belie  God,  and  say  it  is  not  he,'  Jer.  v.  12.     It  is  applicable  to  the  case  of 
mercies  as  well  as  afflictions  and  judgments,  of  which  it  is  properly  meant. 
And  this  contempt  is  the  greater,  by  how  much  the  greater  mercy  we  have 
received  in  a  way  of  providence :  Hos.  ii.  8,  '  She  did  not  know  that  I  gave 
her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold,  which  they 
prepared  for  Baal ;'  she  that  had  most  reason  to  know,  because  she  had 
enjoyed  so  much ;  she  that  had  experience  how  by  a  strong  and  mighty  hand 
I  brought  her  out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  now  possessed  by  her :   she 
would  not  know  that  I  gave  her  those  good  things  she  prepared  for  Baal. 
It  would  be  a  natural  consequence  from  Uiis  Scripture,  that  those  that  employ 
the  good  things  they  enjoy  upon  their  lusts,  do  deny  the  providential  good- 
ness of  God  in  their  possession  and  enjoyment  of  Uiem,  because  they  pre- 
pare God*8  goodness  for  their  sinful  pleasures,  as  though  their  own  lusts  had 
been  the  authors  of  them ;  and  also  their  instruments,  that  receive  too  high 
and  flattering  thanks  of  this  nature,  are  much  like  Herod,  that  tickled  himself 
with  the  people's  applause,  that  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 
(5.)  When  we  use  indirect  courses,  and  dishonest  ways  to  gain  wealth  or 
honour.     This  is  to  leave  God,  to  seek  relief  at  hell's  gates,  and  adore  the 
devil's  providence  above  God's :  when  God  doth  not  answer  us,  like  Saul, 
we  will  go  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  have  our  ends  by  hell  when  heaven 
refuseth  us.    It  is  a  covenanting  with  the  devil,  and  striking  up  a  bargain 
and  agreement  with  hell,  and  acknowledging  Satan  to  be  ^e  god  of  the 
world.     No  man  will  doubt  but  in  express  covenants  with  the  devil,  as 
witches  and  conjurors  bx0  reported  to  make,  that  the  devil  shall  give  them 
such  knowledge,  such  wealth,  or  bring  them  to  such  honour ;  it  is  no  doubt, 
I  say,  but  such  do  acknowledge  the  devil  the  god  of  the  world,  because  they 
agree  by  articles  to  have  those  things  conferred  upon  them  by  Satan,  which 
are  only  in  the  power  of  God  absolutely  to  promise  or  bestow.     So  when  a 
man  will  commit  sin  to  gain  the  ends  of  his  ambition  or  covetousness,  does 
he  not  implicitly  covenant  with  the  devil,  who  is  the  head  of  sinners,  and 
set  up  his  sin  in  the  place  of  God,  because  he  hopes  to  attain  those  things 
by  sinful  means,  which  are  only  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  on  whom  he  only 
can  have  a  dependence  ?     This  is  the  devil's  design  out  of  an  enmity  to 
providence.     He  tempted  Christ  to  be  his  own  carver,  thereby  to  put  him 
upon  a  distrust  of  his  Father's  care  of  him':  Mat.  iv.  8,  *  Command  that 
these  stones  be  made  bread,'  as  though  God  would  not  provide  for  him ; 
which  design  of  the  devil  is  manifest  by  our  Saviour's  answer.     This  is  to 
prostitute  providence  to  our  own  lusts,  and  to  pull  it  down  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  to  be  a  lacquey  to  our  sinful  pleasure ;  to  use  means 
which  God  doth  prohibit,  is  to  set  up  hell  to  govern  us,  since  God  will  not 
govern  our  afi&irs  in  answer  to  our  greedy  desires.     It  is  to  endeavour  that 
by  God's  curse  which  we  should  only  expect  by  God's  blessing ;  for  when  God 
hath  forbid  sinful  ways,  severely  threatened  them,  perhaps  cursed  them  in 
examples  before  our  eyes,  what  is  it  but  to  say,  that  we  will  rather  believe 
God's  curse  will  further  us  than  his  blessing  ?     It  is  io  disparage  his  bless- 
ing, and  prefer  his  curse,  to  slight  his  wisdom  and  adore  our  folly.     When 
we  go  out  of  God's  way,  we  go  out  of  God's  protection,  we  have  no  charter 
for  the  blessing  of  providence  without  that  condition :  Ps.  xxxvii.  8,  *  Trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  do  good :  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed.'   To  do  evil,  then,  is  not  to  trust  in  God,  or  have  any  regard  to 
his  providential  care. 

(6.)  When  we  distrust  God  when  there  is  no  visible  means*    A  distrust 
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of  God  renders*  him  impoldnt,  or  false  and  mutable,  or  cmel  and  regardless, 
and  what  not.     We  detraet  from  his  power,  as  if  it  depended  upon  crea- 
tures, or  that  he  were  like  an  artificer,  that  could  not  act  without  his  tools ; 
as  if  God  were  tied  to  means,  and  were  beholding  to  creatures  for  his 
operating  power ;  as  if  that  God  who  created  the  world  without  instruments 
could  not  providentially  apply  himseh*  to  our  particular  exigencies  without' 
the  help  of  some  of  his  creatures.     If  he  cannot  work  without  this  or  that 
means  yon  did  expect  your  mercy  by,  it  supposeth  that  God  hath  made 
the  creature  greater  than  himself,  and  more  necessaiy  to  thy  well-being  than 
himself  is ;  or  else  we  conceit  him  false  or  foolish,  as  if  he  had  undertaken  a 
task  of  government  too  hard  for  him ;  as  if  he  were  grown  weaiy  of  his  labour, 
and  must  have  some  time  to  recruit  his  strength ;  or  as  if  he  were  unfuth- 
fnl,  not  walking  by  rules  of  unerring  goodness ;  or  if  we  acknowledge  him 
wise,  and  able,  and  faithfal,  yet  it  must  then  be  a  denial  of  his  gracious 
tenderness,  which  is  as  great  as  his  power  and  wisdom,  and  a  perfection 
equal  with  any  of  the  rest.     If  his  caring  for  us  be  a  principal  argument  to 
move  us  to  cast  our  care  upon  him, — as  it  is  1  Peter  v.  7,  *  Casting  all  your 
care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you ; '  then  if  we  cast  not  our  care  upon 
him,  it  is  a  denial  of  his  gracious  care  of  us, — ^this  is  to  imagine  him  a 
tenderer  governor  of  beasts  than  men,  as  though  our  Saviour  had  spoke  a 
palpable  untruth,  when  he  told  us,  not  an  hair  of  our  heads  doth  fiEdi  with- 
out his  leave ;  as  if  he  regarded  sparrows  only,  and  not  his  children ;  or  else 
it  implies  that  God  cannot  mind  us  in  a  crowd  of  business,  in  such  multitudes 
in  the  world,  which  he  hath  to  take  care  of.    But  certainly  as  the  multitude 
of  things  doth  not  hinder  his  knowledge  of  them,  so  neither  do  they  hinder 
his  care.     The  arms  of  his  goodness  are  as  large  to  embrace  all  creatures, 
as  the  eyes  of  his  omniscience  are  to  behold  them.     From  this  root  do  all 
our  fears  of  the  power  of  men  grow  :  Isa.  li.  12,  18,  <  Who  art  thou,  that 
art  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  &c.,  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker, 
that  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens  ?'  &c.   Our  forgetfulness  at  least,  if  not 
a  secret  denial  of  God's  power  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
ushers  in  distrust  of  him,  and  that  introduceth  a  fear  of  man.    If  they  that 
know  his  name,  will  put  Uieir  trust  in  him :  Ps.  ix.  10,  *  For  thou.  Lord,  hast 
not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee; '  then  a  distrust  of  him  discovers  an  igno- 
rance and  inconsidefation  of  his  name  and  his  ways  of  working,  and  implies 
his  forsaking  of  his  creatures.    He  that  trusts  in  anything  else  besides  God, 
denies  all  the  powerful  operations  of  God,  and  conceives  him  not  a  strength 
sufficient  for  him,  Ps.  lii.  7 ;  that  man  doth  not  '  make  God  his  strength, 
who  trusts  in  the  abundance  of  his  riches.'     How  gross  is  it  not  to  trust 
God  under  the  veiy  sense  of  his  powerful  goodness,  but  question  whether 
he  can  or  will  do  this  or  that  for  us.     When  we  will  have  jealousies  of  him, 
when  he  doth  compass  us  round  about  with  mercy,  and  encircle  us  with  his 
beams,  it  is  to  question  whether  the  summer  sun  will  warm  me,  though  it 
shine  directly  upon  me,  and  I  feel  the  vigour  of  its  beams  upon  my  body ; 
much  more  base  is  this,  then  to  distrust  him  when  we  have  no  means. 
What  doth  this  imply,  but  that  he  cares  not  what  becomes  of  his  children, 
that  no  advantage  can  be  expected  firom  him,  that  his  intentions  towards  us 
are  not  gracious  even  whiles  we  feel  him  1 

(7.)  Stoutness  under  God's  afflicting  or  merciful  hand,  is  a  denial  or 
contempt  of  providence.  This  was  the  aggravation  of  Belshazzar's  sin :  Dan. 
Y.  28,  '  And  the  God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy 
ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified.'  He  glorified  not  God  in  the  way  of  his  provi- 
dence, but  was  playing  the  epicure,  and  was  sacrilegiously  quaffing  in  the 

*  That  is,  inteipretB,  or  represents. — Ed. 
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Teasels  of  the  temple  when  the  city  was  besieged ;  he  seemed  to  dare  the 
providence  of  Ood  npon  a  presnmption  that  the  city  was  impregnable,  by 
reason  of  Enphrates,  and  the  provision  they  had  within  their  waUs,  which 
Xenophon  saith  was  enough  for  twenty  years,  yet  was  taken  that  night 
when  the  hand-writing  was.      And  by  how  much  God's  judgments  have 
been  more  visible  to  ns,  and  upon  some  well  known  by  ns,  or  related  to  us, 
so  much  the  greater  is  the  contempt  of  his  providential  government,  as 
ver.   22,   'And  thou  his  son,  Belshazzar^  hast  not  humbled  thy  heart, 
though  thou  knewest  all  this,'  &c.     He  had  known  God's  judgments  npon 
his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  domestic  example  of  God's  vindicating 
his  government  of  the  world,  and  yet  went  in  the  same  steps ;  so  Jer.  v.  8,  4. 
*  Thou  hast  consumed  them,  but  they  have  refused  to  receive  correction  : 
they  have  made  their  &ces  harder  thiui  a  rock.    What  is  the  reason  ?    The 
prophet  renders  it,  ver.  4,  '  They  are  foolish :  for  they  know  not  the  way  * 
of  tiie  Lord,  nor  the  judgment  of  their  €k>d.'     Correction  calls  for  submis- 
sion ;  but  those,  like  a  rock  under  God's  hand,  were  correction-proof,  they 
would  not  consider  the  ways  of  God's  providence,  and  the  manner  of  them ; 
it  is  as  if  by  our  peevishness  we  would  make  God  weary  of  afflicting  us, 
which  is  the  worst  case  can  happen.     This  is  God's  complaint  of  the  ten 
tribes,  Hos.  vii.  9,  *  gray  hairs  are  npon  them,  and  they  know  it  not ; 
strangers  have  devoured  his  strength,'  &c.     There  was  a  consumption  of 
their  strength ;  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  to  whom  they  gave  gifts,  had 
drained  their  treasure ;  but  they  would  not  consider  God  as  the  author,  or 
acknowledge  whence  their  miseiy  came ;  they  would  not  *  seek  God  for  all 
this,  ver.  10.     It  is  like  a  man's  picking  a  pocket,  or  cutting  a  throat  under 
the  gallows  in  contempt  of  justice ;  *  whereas  good  men  are  both  afflicted 
with,  and  remember  God's  judgments.     Eber  cidled  his  son  Peleg,  divinon^ 
because  in  his  days  the  earth  was  divided,  that  in  the  daily  sight  of  the  sunf 
he  might  remember  that  sharp  providence  in  scattering  of  the  Babel  builders. 
Judgments  affect  us  when  they  are  before  our  eyes,  as  the  thunder  and 
plagues  did  Pharaoh;  but  when  they  are  removed,  men  return  to  their 
beloved  ways,  as  though  God  had  shot  away  all  his  arrows,  and  waa 
departed  to  mind  them  no  more.     Take  heed  of  this,  it  is  a  sin  highly 
provoking;  God  is  so  tender  that  his  providence  should  be  minded  and 
improved,  that  a  sin  of  this  nature  he  follows  with  his*  displeasure,  in  this 
life  at  least :  Isa.  xxii.  12,  18,  '  And  in  that  day  did  the  Lord  (3k>d  of  hosts 
call  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning ;  and  behold  joy  and  gladness,  eating  flesh 
and  drinking  wine :  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.*   When 
God  in  any  judgment  shews  himself  to  be  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  and  oalla 
ns  to  weeping,  and  we  behave  ourselves  joUily  in  spite  of  his  government,  it 
is  a  sin  he  wUl  remember,  and  bind  the  guilt  upon  ns,  ver  14,  '  And  it  was 
revealed  in  mine  ears  by  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not 
be  purged  from  you  till  ye  die.' 

(8.)  Envy  also  is  a  denial  of  providence.  To  be  sad  at  the  temporal 
good,  or  the  gifts  of  another,  as  counting  him  unworthy  of  them,  it  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  author  of  those  gifts ;  an  accusing  providence  of  an  un- 
just or  unwise  distribution. |  Since  God  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own, 
if  our  eye  be  evil,  because  God  is  good,  we  intrench  upon  his  liberty,  and 
deny  him  the  disposal  of  his  own  goods,  as  if  God  were  but  our  steward,  and 
we  his  lords.  It  is  a  temper  we  are  all  subject  to :  Ps.  nxvii.  1,  *  Fret 
not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers,  neither  be  thon  envious  against  the  workers 
of  iniquity.'  It  is  peculiarly  the  product  of  self-love,  which  affects  the 
principality  in  the  world,  and  particularly  affects  the  conduct  of  God  in 
»  Jenkin.  t  Q^  '  his  son '  ?— Eo.  {  Oajetan  Swnma,  p.  4,  28. 
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disiribniing  his  goods,  thai  be  mnst  not  give  but  to  whom  ihey  please.  It 
ariseth  indeed  from  a  sense  of  oar  wants ;  btit  the  language  of  it  is,  God  is 
unjust  in  his  proTidence  to  me»  because  he  bestows  not  upon  me  that  good 
which  he  gives  to  another.  It  is  such  a  sin  that  it  seems  to  be  a  companion 
of  our  first  parents*  pride,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  fall.  They  enyied 
God  a  felicity  by  himself,  for  they  would  be  like  him,  they  would  be  as  gods. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  Jews  say  Cain  denied  the  providence  of  God,  as  envy- 
ing his  brother,  because  God  accepted  Abel's  sacrifice  and  not  his.  Jonah's 
passion  arose  firom  this  pride,  for  fear  he  should  be  accounted  a  false 
prophet ;  whereupon  he  envies  God  the  glozy  of  his  mercy,  and  the  poor 
Kinevites  the  advantage  of  it ;  he  would  have  God  conform  the  way  of  his 
providence  to  his  pleasure  and  reputation.  Indeed,  it  is  to  envy  God  the 
honour  of  his  providence  in  those  gifts  or  good  things  another  possesses, 
whereby  he  is  instrumental  to  glorify  God  and  advantage  others.  Thus,  we 
would  direct  God  what  instruments  he  should  employ ;  when  no  artificer  in 
his  own  art  would  endure  to  be  directed  by  any  ignorant  person  what  tools 
he  should  use  in  his  work. 

(9.)  Impatience  under  cross  providence  is  a  denial  and  contempt  of  God's 
government.  Men  quarrel  with  God's  revealed  wiU,  and  therefore  no 
wonder  that  they  quarrel  with  his  providential  will ;  whereby  we  deny  him 
his  right  of  governing,  and  slight  his  actual  exercise  of  his  right.  As  if 
God  were  accountable  to  us  for  his  dispensations,  and  must  have  only  a 
respect  to  us  or  our  humour  in  his  government :  Job  xviii.  4,  <  He  tears 
himself  in  his  anger ;  shall  the  earth  be  forsaken  for  thee  ?  and  shall  the 
rock  be  removed  out  of  his  place  ? '  Must  God  alter  the  scene  of  his  affairs 
according  to  our  model  and  platform  ?  And  because  he  doth  not  observe 
our  rules  and  methods,  must  we  tear  ourselves  in  anger  ?  This  is  a  secret 
cursing  of  God  and  flying  in  his  fEtce,  when  we  see  providence  so  cross,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  help  at  any  time  either  in  heaven  or  earth :  Isa.  vili. 
21,  22,  *  They  shall  fret  themselves,  and  curse  their  king  and  their  God, 
and  look  upwards.  And  they  shall  look  unto  the  earth ;  and  behold  trouble 
and  darkness.'  Take  heed  of  fretting  at  God's  management  of  things  id  the 
world,  or  thy  own  particular  concerns ;  this  may  lead  to  a  cursing  of  God, 
and  is  indeed  an  initial  secret  swelling  against  him,  and  cursing  of  him. 
Man  is  ambitious  to  beisome  a  god.  Adam's  posterity  have  in  one  sort  or 
other  imitated  him.     This, 

[1.]  Is  a  wrong  to  the  sovereignty  of  providence.  It  was  a  good 
admonition  of  Luther's  to  Melancthon,  when  he  was  troubled  much  about  the 
afiairs  of  the  church,  Monendus  est  Philippvs  tU  desinat  esse  rector  mundi. 
By  this  temper  we  usurp  God's  place,  and  set  ourselves  in  his  throne ;  we 
invade  his  supremacy,  by  desiring  everything  to  be  at  our  beck,^  and  are 
displeased  with  him,  because  he  doth  not  put  the  reins  of  the  world's  govern- 
ment into  our  hands ;  as  if  we  would  command  his  will  and  become  his 
sovereigns.  It  is  a  striving  with  our  Maker  for  the  superintendency,  when 
we  will  sit  judge  upon  him,  or  censure  his  acts,  and  presume  to  direct  him : 
Isa.  zlv.  9,  '  Woe  to  him  that  strives  with  his  Maker.  Shall  the  clay 
say  to  him  that  fashions  it.  What  makest  thou  ?  or  thy  work,  He  hath  no 
huids.'  How  do  men  summon  God  to  the  bar  of  their  interest,  and 
expostulate  with  him  about  his  works,  why  he  did  not  order  them  thus  and 
thus ;  and  if  he  doth  so,  to  tell  him  he  hath  no  hand,  no  hand  of  providence 
in  the  world !  The  design  of  that  place  is  to  stop  such  peevishness  and 
invasions  of  God's  right ;  I  will  not  have  my  sovereign  will  disputed,  as  if  I 
were  but  the  creature's  servant.  I  am  content  you  should  '  ask  of  me  things 
to  come,'  ver.  ll,  and  pray  to  me,  but  notwithstanding  yet  to  submit  to  my 

YOL.  Z.'  D 
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pleasore,  without  a  peevish  endeavotniDg  to  wrest  the  sovereignty  out  of  my 
hand,  and  pull  the  crown  from  my  head. 

[2.]  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of.  providence.  It 
is  a  charging  God  with  ill  management,  and  an  implicit  language,  that  if  we 
were  the  commanders  of  providence,  things  should  be  managed  more  justly 
and  righteously ;  as  it  was  Absalom's  pretence  in  wishing  to  be  the  king  of 
Israel  in  David's  stead,  2  Sam.  xv.  4.  If  patience  be  a  giving  God  the 
honour  of  his  righteousness  in  his  judgments — Ps.  cxix.  75,  *  I  know,  O 
Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast 
afflicted  me  ;* — ^impatience  must  be  a  charge  against  God  for  unrighteous- 
ness in  his  judicial  proceedings,  and  a  saying,  *  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not 
equal,'  Ezek.  xviii.  25.  It  is  implied  in  that  complaint,  Isa.  Iviii.  2,  8, 
*  They  ask  of  me  the  ordinances  of  justice,  &c.  Wherefore  have  we  fasted, 
and  thou  seest  not  ?  wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  souls,  and  thou  takest 
no  knowledge  ? '  We  demand  justice  of  thee,  since  thou  dost  not  seem  to 
do  that  which  is  fit  and  righteous,  in  .not  regarding  us  in  our  suits,  and  not 
bestowing  that  which  we  have  fasted  for.  God  governs  the  world  according 
to  his  will,  our  murmuring  implies  that  God's  will  is  not  the  rule  of  right- 
eousness. We  affiront  the  care  of  God  towards  his  creatures,  as  if  the 
products  of  our  shallow  reasons  were  more  beautiful  and  just  than  God's 
contrivances  for  us,  who  hath  higher  and  more  glorious  ends  in  everything, 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  world,  of  which  we  are  members,  and  for  his  own 
glory,  to  which  we  ought  to  subject  ourselves,  when  perhaps  our  projects 
tend  immediately  to  gratify  some  sensual  or  spiritual  lust  in  us.  It  is  the 
commendation  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  of  Job,  chap.  i.  22,  '  In  all  this  Job 
sinned  not,  neither  charged  God  foolishly,'  as  a  character  peculiar  to  him, 
implying  that  most  men  in  the  world  do,  upon  any  emergency,  charge  God 
with  their  crosses,  as  dealing  unjustly  with  them,  in  inflicting  punishment 
when  they  think  they  have  deserved  rewards.  Jeremiah  is  not  innocent  in 
this  case :  Jer.  xx.  7,  *  0  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived,' 
in  the  ill  success  of  his  prophecy,  as  though  an  immense  goodness  would, 
and  a  sovereign  power  needed  to  deal  in  a  fraudulent  way  with  his  creatures 
to  bring  his  ends  about. 

[8.]  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  wisdom  of  providence.  We  would  degrade  his 
omniscience  and  wisdom,  and  sway  him  by  our  foolish  and  purblind  dictates  ; 
it  is  as  if  we  would  instruct  him  better  in  the  management  of  the  world,  and 
direct  him  to  a  r^ormation  of  his  methods  :  Job  xl.  2,  <  Bhall  he  that  con- 
tends with  the  Almighty  instruct  him  ?  He  that  reproves  God  let  him 
answer  it.'  It  is  a  reproving  God,  and  reproofs  imply  a  greater  autho- 
rity, or  righteousness,  or  wisdom,  in  the  person  reproving.  We  reprove 
God,  a%if  God  should  have  consulted  with  us,  and  asked  our  advice ;  it  is 
to  take  upon  us  to  be  God's  counsellors,  and  to  conclude  the  only  wise  God 
by  our  imperfect  reason  :  Bom.  xi.  84,  <  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ? ' 
It  is  a  secret  boasting  of  some  excellency  in  ourselves,  as  if  God  did  not 
govern  well,  or  we  could  govern  better.  Shall  a  silly  passenger,  that  under- 
stands not  the  use  of  the  compass,  be  angry  that  the  skilful  pilot  will  not 
steer  the  vessel  according  to  his  pleasure  ?  Must  we  give  out  our  orders  to 
God,  as  though  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom  must  roll  about  according  to 
the  conceits  of  our  fancy  ?  Is  not  the  language  of  our  hearts  in  our  fits  of 
impatience  as  prodigiously  proud  against  God's  providence  as  the  speech  of 
that  monster  was  against  the  creation,  who  said  if  he  had  been  byT3-od  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  he  could  have  directed  him  to  a  better  platform  ?  All 
this,  and  much  more,  is  virtually  in  this  sin  of  impatience* 
^  (10.)  In  charging  our  sins  and  miscarriages  by  them  upon  providcmce,  m 
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this  W6  contemn  it.  Some  think  Cain  doth  so :  Gen  iv.  9»  *  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ? '  Thou  art  the  keeper  and  goyemor  of  the  worid,  why 
didst  thon  not  hinder  me  from  killing  my  brother  ?  It  is  certain  the  first 
man  did  so :  Gen.  iii.  12, '  The  woman  thon  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she 
gave  me  of  the  tree  ; '  ihy  gift  is  the  caose  of  my  sin  and  ruin.  It  is  as 
certain  David  laid  Uie  sin  of  Uriah's  mnrder  at  the  door  of  providence  : 
2  Sam.  xi.  25»  when  he  heard  that  Uriah  was  dead,  *  ^he  sword/  saith  he, 
*  devours  one  as  well  as  another.*  Man  conjures  np  trouble  to  himself  when 
by  his  folly  he  brings  himself  into  sin,  and  from  thence  to  misery,  and  then 
his  heart  frets  against  the  Lord,  and  lays  the  blame  both  of  his  sin  and  fol- 
lowing mischiefs  upon  him  :  Prov.  zix.  8,  '  The  foolishness  of  man  perverts 
his  way,  and  his  heart  frets  against  the  Lord.*  There  are  many  other  ways 
wherein  we  deny  or  slight  providence. 

[1.]  When  we  do  things  with  a  respect  to  the  pleasure  of  men  more  than 
of  God,  as  though  God  were  careless  both  of  himself  and  his  own  honour, 
and  regarded  not  the  principles  and  ends  of  our  actions. 

[2.]  In  vain  boasting  and  vaunting  of  ourselves.  As  Benhadad  would 
hare  such  a  multitude  of  men  in  his  army  as  that  there  should  not  be  dust 
enough  in  Samaria  to  afford  every  man  a  handful,  1  Kings  zx.  10,  wherein 
he  swaggers  with  God,  and  vaunts  as  if  he  were  the  governor  of  the  world ; 
yet  this  man, 'with  his  numerous  host,  was  routed  by  a  troop  of  lacqueys, 
Ter.  15,  20 ;  they  are  called  *  the  young  men  of  the  princes.*  Such  is  the 
folly  of  men  against  the  orders  of  God,  when  they  boast  in  their  hearts  that 
their  house  shall  continue  for  ever,  Ps.  zlix.  11. 

[3.]  Oppression.  '  They  slay  the  fatherless,  and  say,  The  Gt)d  of  Jacob 
shall  not  regard  it,'  Ps.  zciv.  6,  7.  Their  denial  of  providence  was  the 
canse  of  ^leir  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  where  this  is  found  in  any,  it  is 
an  argument  it  ariseth  principally  fronl  a  like  cause.  This  is  also  made  the 
cause  why  they  eat  up  God's  people  as  they  eat  bread,  Ps.  xiv.  1,  4. 

[4.]  Misinterpretations  of  providence. 

Such  cursed  jealousies  had  the  Jews  of  God :  Num.  xiv.  3,  '  And  where- 
fore hath  the  Lord  brought  us  into  this  land  to  fall  by  the  sword  ?  were  it 
not  better  for  us  to  return  into  Egypt  ?  *  As  though  God  in  that  mighty 
deliverance  had  cheated  them  with  a  design  to  destroy  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when  one  of  those  plagues  poured  out  upon  Pharaoh  being  turned 
npon  their  heads,  had  destroyed  tiiiem  in  Egypt.  So  foolish  are  they  to 
think  that  God  would  ruin  them  upon  dry  land  who  might  have  drowned 
them  as  well  as  their  enemies  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  so  unreasonable  is  man  in 
his  disputes  against  God. 

[5.]  In  limiting  providence.  In  bounding  it  to  time,  manner,  and  other 
eircnmstances,  as  they  did  :  Ps.  Ixxviii.  41,  *  They  limited  the  holy  one  of 
Israel,  for  they  remembered  not  his  hand.*  As  though  God  must  manage 
everything  according  to  the  will  of  a  simple  creature.  It  was  aforgetfulness 
of  providence,  at  least,  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Use  2.  The  second  use  is  of  comfort.  As  the  justice  and  righteousness 
of  Gk»d  is  the  highest  comfort  to  a  good  man  since  ihe  evangelical  dispensa- 
tion, in  that  he  hath  to  deal  with  a  righteous  God,  who  can  as  soon  deny 
himself  as  his  righteousness,  so  it  is  none  of  the  meanest  comforts  that  we 
acknowledge  and  worship  ihat  God,  who  exerciseth  himself  in  a  constant 
goremment  of  the  world,  and  leaves  not  anything  to  the  capriciousness  of 
tiiat  which  we  call  fortune  and  chance.  What  satisfaction  can  any  man  in 
his  sober  wits  have,  to  live  in  a  world  cast  off  from  all  care  of  the  Creator  of 
it  ?  Wisdom  without  providence  would  make  any  man  mad,  and  the  great- 
est advantage  would  be  to  be  a  stupid  and  senseless  fool.     Can  there  be 
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any  worse  news  told  to  men  than  this,  that  let  them  be  as  religions  as  they 
will,  there  is  no  eye  above  takes  notice  of  it  ?  What  can  be  bitterer  to  a 
rational  man  than  that  God  shonld  be  careless  of  the  world  ?  *  What  a 
door  wonld  be  opened  by  it  for  all  sin  in  the  wicked,  and  despair  in  the 
godly !  It  is  as  great  a  matter  of  joy  to  the  godly  that  God  reigns  as  it  is 
of  terror  to  the  wicked :  Ps.  zcvii.  1,  *  The  Lord  reigns,  let  the  earth 
rejoice ;  Ps.  xciz.  1,  *  The  Lord  reigns,  let  the  people  tremble.' 
It  is  a  comfort  that, 

1.  Man  is  a  special  object  of  providence.  God  provides  for  all  creatnres, 
even  those  that  are  the  works  of  his  hands,  much  more  for  man,  who  is 
more  peculiarly  the  work  of  his  head,  in  whose  creation  he  took  counsel : 
Gen.  i.  26,  *  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.'  iThe  work 
of  his  heart,  in  being  made  according  to  his  image,  and  intended  as  a  sub- 
ordinate end  of  his  whole  creation,  next  to  the  principal,  that  of  God's 
glory.  He  is  the  preserver  of  man  and  beast ;  of  man  principally,  of  beasts 
in  subserviency  to  man's  good  and  preservation. 

2.  Holy  men  a  more  special  object  of  it.  God  preserves  and  provides 
for  all  things,  and  all  persons.  But  his  eye  is  more  peculiarly  fixed  upon 
those  that  fear  him :  Ps.  xxxiii.  18,  *  Behold,  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
them  that  fear  him,  upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,'  so  fixed  as  if  he 
had  no  regard  to  anything  else.  If  God  hath  a  care  of  man  created  after 
his  own  image,  though  his  image  be  depraved,  much  more  of  those  wherein 
his  image  is  restored.  If  God  loves  himself,  he  loves  his  image  and  his 
works.  A  man  loves  the  works  which  he  hath  made  of  some  external 
matter  ;  much  more  doth  a  father  love  his  son,  much  more  doth  God  love 
his  own,  and  therefore  will  work  their  good,  and  dispose  of  them  well.  God 
exerciseth  a  special  providence  over  the  actions  of  a  good  man,  as  well 
as  his  person,  Ps.  xxxvii.  28,  '  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by 
the  Lord,  and  he  delighteth  in  his  ways ; '  it  is  a  special,  because  a  delight- 
ful providence,  he  delights  in  his  way.  How  highly  may  it  cheer  a  man  to 
be  in  covenant  with  that  God  which  rules  the  world,  and  hath  all  things  at 
his  beck,  to  be  under  not  only  the  care  of  his  wisdom,  but  of  his  goodness. 
The  governor  of  the  world,  being  such  an  only  friend,  will  do  him  no  hurt, 
being  such  an  only  father,  wiU  order  all  things  to  his  good  out  of  a  fatherly 
affection ;  he  is  the  world's  sovereign,  but  a  good  man's  father ;  he  rules 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  he  loves  his  holy  ones.  Other  things  are 
the  objects  of  his  providence,  and  a  good  man  is  the  end  of  it.  For  '  His 
eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  shew  himself  strong  for 
him  whose  heart  is  perfect  towards  him,'  2  Chron.  xvi.  8. 

8.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  the  spirits  of  good  men  have  sufficient  grounds 
to  bear  up  in  their  innocent  sufferiogs  and  storms  in  the  world,  l^ocent 
sufferings.  There  is  a  righteous  governor  who  orders  all,  and  will  reward 
them  for  theur  pains  as  well  as  their  service  :  Heb.  vi.  10,  *  For  God  is  not 
unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love  ; '  there  is  one  that  pre- 
sides in  the  world,  who  sees  all  their  calamities,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
their  cause,  who  hath  as  much  power  and  wisdom  as  will  to  help  them.  It 
would  be  an  affliction  indeed  if  there  were  no  sovereign  power  to  whom  they 
might  make  their  moan  in  their  distress,  to  whom  they  might  ease  their  con- 
sciences, if  there  were  no  governor  to  whom  they  might  offer  up  their  petitions 
in  the  storms  they  meet  with  in  the  world.  How  doth  the  presence  of  a 
skilful  pilot  in  a  weather-beaten  ship  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  fearful  passen- 

*  It  was  an  exoellent  speech  of  a  Stoic,  oux  'lor/  ^f  y  it  rp  xS^fitfi  xirj^  ^u9  xai 
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C^ra  I  "What  a  dread  would  it  be  to  them  to  have  the  yessel  wherein  their 
lives  and  all  are  concerned  left  to  the  fury  of  winds  and  waves,  without  an 
able  hand  to  manage  it  ?  God  hath  a  bridle  to  check  the  passions  of  men, 
to  marshal  them  according  to  his  pleasure  ;  they  are  all  bat  his  instroments 
in*the  government,  not  the  lords  of  it.  God  can  lay  a  plot  with  more  wis- 
dom for  a  good  man's  safety  than  the  enemy  can  for  his  destruction ;  he 
can  countermine  their  plots  with  more  power  than  they  can  execute  them ; 
he  can  out-wit  their  craft,  overpower  their  strength,  and  turn  their  designed 
cruelty  against  them,  as  a  knife  into  their  own  breasts. 

4.  Hence  follows  a  certain  security  against  a  good  man's  want.  If  God 
take  care  of  the  hairs,  the  ornamental  superfluities,  why  should  we  doubt 
his  care  of  <9ur  necessary  supply  ?  If  he  be  the  guardian  of  our  hairs, 
which  fall  off  without  our  sense  of  their  departure,  shall  he  be  careless  of  us 
when  we  are  at  a  pinch  for  our  all  ?  Will  God  reach  out  his  care  to  beasts, 
and  deny  it  to  bis  children  ?  What  would  you  judge  of  that  father  who 
should  feed  his  servants  and  starve  his  sons  ?  He  supplies  his  enemies, 
and  hath  he  no  bowels  for  his  friends  ?  The  yery  unjust  as  well  as  the 
just  are  enlightened  by  his  sun,  and  refreshed  by  his  rain ;  and  shall  he  not 
have  a  providence  for  those  that  have  a  special  interest  in  that  Mediator, 
whose  interposition  kept  up  those  standing  mercies  after  our  forfeiture  of 
them  by  sin  ?  If  he  bless  with  those  blessings  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
his  curse,  will  he  not  bless  those  that  are  in  Ms  special  favour  with  them,  so 
far  as  they  may  prove  blessings  to  them  ?  Ps.  xxxiv.  10,  *  The  young  lions 
do  lack  and  sufifer  hunger,  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any 
good  thing,'  ver.  9,  '  for  there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him.'  A  good 
man  shall  have  what  he  needs,  not  always  what  he  thinks  he  needs.  Pro- 
vidence intends  the  supply  of  our  necessities,  not  of  our  desires ;  he  will 
satisfy  our  wants,  but  not  our  wantonness.  When  a  thing  is  not  needful,  a 
man  cannot  properly  be  said  to  want  it ;  when  it  is  needful,  a  good  man 
shall  not  be  without  it.  What  is  not  bestowed  upon  U3  may  not  be  so 
beautiful  at  that  time  wherein  we  desire  it,  for  everything  is  beautiful  in  its 
season,  Eccles.  iii.  11.  He  that  did  not  want  God's  kindness  to  renew  him, 
shall  never  want  God's  kindness  to  supply  him ;  his  hand  shall  not  be  want- 
ing to  give,  where  his  heart  has  been  so  large  in  working.  Others  live  that 
have  an  interest  only  in  common  providence,  but  good  men  have  proyidence 
cabineted  in  a  promise,  and  assured  to  them  by  a  deed  of  covenant  convey- 
ance ;  he  was  a  provider  before,  he  hath  made  himself  now  your  debtor. 
You  might  pray  for  his  providential  care  before  with  a  common  faith,  now 
with  a  more  special  expostulation,  for  in  his  promise  he  hath  given  a  good  man 
the  key  of  the  chest  of  his  providence,  because  it  is  *  the  promise  of  this 
life,  and  that  which  is  to  come,'  1  Tim.  iv. ;  of  this  life,  not  to  our  desires, 
but  necessities ;  of  the  life  to  come  to  both,  wherein  they  shall  have  what- 
soever they  can  want  and  whatsoever  they  can  desire. 

Again  consider,  God  doth  exercise  a  more  special  providence  over  men, 
as  clothed  with  miserable  circumstances,  and  therefore  among  his  other 
titles  this  is  one,  to  be  *  a  helper  of  the  fatherless,'  Ps.  x.  14.  It  is  the 
argument  the  church  used  to  express  her  return  to  God :  Hosea  xiv.  8, '  For 
in  thee  the  flEttherless  find  mercy.'  Now  what  greater  comfort  is  there  than 
this,  that  there  is  one  presides  in  the  world  who  is  so  wise  he  cannot  be 
mistaken,  so  faithful  he  cannot  deceive,  so  pitiful  he  cannot  neglect  his 
people,  and  so  powerful  that  he  can  make  stones  even  to  be  turned  into 
bread  if  he  please  I 

Further,  take  this  for  a  comfortable  consideration  ; 

God  doth  not  govern  the  world  only  by  his  will  as  an  absolute  monarch,  but 
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by  his  wisdom  and  goodness  as  a  tender  father.**  It  is  not  his  greatest 
pleasnre  to  shew  his  sovereign  power,  or  his  unconceivable  wisdom,  bnt  his 
immense  goodness,  to  which  he  makes  the  other  attribntes  sabsenrient. 
What  was  God*s  end  in  creating  is  his  end  in  governing,  which  was  the 
communication  and  diffusion  of  his  goodness  ;  we  may  be  sure  from  hence 
that  Gt>d  will  do  nothing  but  for  the  best,  his  wisdom  appointing  it  with  the 
highest  reason,  and  his  goodness  ordering  it  to  the  most  gracious  end ;  and 
because  he  is  the  highest  good,  he  doth  not  only  will  good,  but  the  best 
good  in  everything  he  acts. 

What  greater  comfort  can  there  be  than  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  an 
infallible,  unwearied,  and  righteous  governor  I  infallible  because  of  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  unwearied  because  of  his  incomprehensible  omnit>otency,  and 
righteous  because  of  his  unbounded  goodness  and  holiness. 

Use  B.  Of  exhortation. 

The  duties  arising  from  hence  will  run  as  a  thread  through  the  web  of 
our  whole  lives,  and  all  the  motions  of  them.  This  doctrine  hath  an  influ- 
ence upon  our  whole  course ;  there  is  nothing  we  meet  with  but  is  an  act  of 
providence,  and  there  is  no  act  of  providence  but  calls  for  some  particular 
duty.  Is  there  any  good  we  want?  We  must  seek  it  at  his  hands,  we  must 
depend  upon  him  for  it ;  we  must  prescribe  no  methods  to  him,  but  leave 
the  conduct  of  it  to  his  own  wisdom.  Is  it  a  cross  providence,  and  contrary 
to  our  desires  and  expectations  ?  Murmur  not  at  it.  Is  it  afflictive  and 
troublesome  ?  Submit  to  it.  Is  it  either  good  or  bad,  and  present  ?  We 
must  study  to  understand  it.  Is  it  a  good  and  present  ?  Give  God  the 
glory  of  it. 

1.  Seek  everything  you  need  at  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  not  only  the 
skilfulness  of  the  pilot,  but  a  favourable  gale  from  heaven,  which  must  con- 
duct the  ship  to  the  intended  port.  As  his  providence  is  the  foundation,  so 
it  is  the  encouragement  of  all  prayer.  The  end  of  the  Lord's  prayer  is, 
'  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory.'  The  providential 
kingdom  belongs  to  God.  Power  he  hath  to  manage  it,  and  his  glory  is  the 
end  of  all.  Seek  to  him  therefore  for  the  exercise  of  his  power  in  thy  con- 
cerns, and  for  his  directing  them  to  his  glory  in  his  providential  administra- 
tionr.  Eveiy  one  of  our  days,  and  both  the  mercy  and  the  misery  of  them, 
depend  unon  him :  Prov.  zxvii.  1,  *  Thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth,*  but  God  foresees  all  events ;  have  recourse  therefore  to  his  care 
for  every  day's  success.  What  are  our  contrivances  without  the  leave  and 
blessing  of  providence  ?  Like  the  bubbles  blown  up  from  a  nut-shell,  easily 
broken  by  the  next  puff.  Our  labour  will  be  as  fruitless  as  Peter's,  with  all 
his  toil,  and  catch  nothing  till  God  speaks  the  word,  and  sends  the  fish  into 
our  net,  Luke  v.  5.  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself :  Jer.  x.  28,  *  O 
Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself ;  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walks  to  direct  his  steps.'  Dangers  are  not  within  the  reach  of  our  eye  to 
foresee,  nor  within  the  compass  of  our  power  to  prevent.  Human  prudence 
may  lay  the  platform,  and  God's  power  blast  the  execution  when  it  seems  to 
be  grown  up  nearest  to  maturity.  Hezekiah  was  happy  in  his  affsdrs,  be* 
cause  he  was  assisted  by  God ;  Ahaz  unhappy,  because  he  is  deserted  by 
God.  If  we  would  have  a  clock  go  well,  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the  motion 
of  the  chief  wheel ;  a  failure  in  that  makes  an  error  in  all  the  rest.  No** 
thing  can  terminate  its  motion  to  our  benefit  without  providence.  Coloured 
glass  can  reflect  no  beams  without  the  sun's  light,  nor  fruits  be  ripened  with* 
out  its  influence.  Our  dependence  on  God  is  greater  than  theirs  on  the 
sun.  God  lets  men  play  with  their  own  wit  and  strength,  and  come  to  the 
brink  of  execution  of  their  designs,  and  then  blows  upon  them,  that  they 
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may  know  there  is  a  God  in  the  earth.  Pythagoras  conld  saj  it  was 
yfXo/by,  a  ridiculoas  thing  to  seek  that  which  is  brave  and  yirtaons  anywhere 
else  than  of  God.*  Gyrus  is  a  brave  pattern,  who  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tore,  and  represented  by  Xenophon  calling  upon  God  when  he  was  first 
chosen  general ;  f  and  in  his  speech  to  his  captains  to  encourage  them  to 
hope  for  a  gt^od  success  of  the  expedition,  tells  them  they  might  expect  it, 
because  I  have  begun  with  God,  which  you  know,  saith  he,  is  my  custom, 
not  only  when  I  attempt  great  matters,  but  also  rot,  /nx^oL^Hie  things  of  lesser 
concernment.  The  seeking  of  God  should  be  the  prologue  to  all  our  affairs. 
We  are  enjoiued  first  to  pray,  and  then  to  determine :  Job  zzii.  27,  *  Thou 
shalt  make  thy  prayer  unto  him,  thou  shalt  also  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall 
be  established  unto  thee.'  The  interesting  providence  in  our  concerns  is 
the  highway  to  success.  The  reason  we  miscarry,  is  because  we  consult  not 
God,  but  determine  without  him;  and  then  we  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  him  for  not  prospering  our  way,  when  we  never  commended  our  affairs  to 
his  conduct.  It  hath  been  the  practice  of  holy  men.  Nehemiah  first 
petitioned  God  before  he  would  use  his  interest  in  the  king's  favour :  Neh. 
iL  4,  '  Then  the  king  said  unto  me.  For  what  dost  thou  make  request  ?  So 
I  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  I  said  unto  the  king,'  &c.  So  Abraham's 
steward  put  up  his  request  to  God,  before  he  would  put  the  business  he  came 
upon  in  execution,  Gen.  xxiv.  12.  David  frequently  in  particular  cases,  1  Sam. 
zxiii.  9, 2  Sam.  ii.  1,  2  Sam.  xvi.  12.  God  only  doth  what  he  pleases  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  He  only  can  bless  us,  he  only  can  blast  us.  Shall  we  be  care- 
less in  any  undertaking,  whether  we  have  his  favour  or  no  ?  It  is  a  ridicu- 
lous madness  to  resolve  to  do  anything  without  God,  without  whose  assisting 
and  preserving  of  us  we  had  not  been  able  to  make  that  resolution. 

2.  Trust  providence.  To  trust  God  when  our  warehouses  and  bags  are 
full,  and  our  tables  spread,  is  no  hard  thing ;  but  to  trust  him  when  our 
purses  are  empty,  but  a  handful  of  meal  and  a  cruse  of  oil  left,  and  all  ways 
of  relief  stopped,  herein  lies  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian's  grace.  Yet  none 
are  exempted  from  this  du^,  all  are  bound  to  acknowledge  their  trust  in 
him  by  the  daily  prayer  for  daily  bread,  even  those  that  have  it  in  their  cup- 
boards as  well  as  those  that  want  it,  the  greatest  prince  as  well  as  the  meanest 
heggar.  Y/hatever  your  wants  are,  want  not  faith,  and  you  cannot  want 
supplies.  It  is  the  want  of  this  binds  up  his  hand  from  doing  great  works 
for  his  creatures ;  the  mora  we  trust  him  the  more  he  concerns  himself  in 
our  afiairs.  The  more  we  trust  ourselves,  the  more  he  delights  to  cross  us ; 
for  he  hath  denounced  such  an  one  cursed  that  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  Jer. 
xvii.  5,  though  it  be  the  best  fiesh  in  the  world,  because  it  is  a  departing 
from  the  Lord.  No  wonder  then  that  God  departs  from  us,  and  carries  away 
his  blessing  with  him ;  while  we  trust  ourselves,  we  do  but  trouble  ourselves, 
and  know  not  how  to  reconcile  our  various  reasons  for  hopes  and  fears,  but 
the  committing  our  way  to  the  Lord  renders  our  minds  calm  and  composed : 
Prov.  xvi.  8,  '  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be 
established.'  Thou  shaft  have  no  more  of  those  quarrelling  disturbing 
thoughts  what  the  success  shall  be. 

(1.)  Trust  providence  in  the  greatest  extremities.  He  brings  us  into 
straits,  that  he  may  see  the  exercise  of  our  faith :  Zeph.  iii.  12,  '  I  will  leave 
in  the  midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.*  When  we  are  most  desolate,  we  have  most  need  of  this 
exercise,  and  have  the  fittest  season  to  practise  it ;  he  is  always  our  refuge 
and  our  strength,  but  in  time  of  trouble  a  present  help,  Ps.  xlvi.  1.  Daniel's 
new  advancement  by  Belshazzar  but  a  day  before  the  city  was  taken  by  the 

*  Jamblich.  Vita.  Pythag ,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.    t  Xenophon  m^i  Ku^ou  Uaib.  lib.  i. 
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enemy,  Dan.  y.  29,  the  king  slain,  and  (no  donbt)  many  of  his  nobility,  and 
those  that  were  nearest  in  authority  with  him,  it  being  the  interest  of  the 
enemy  to  despatch  them,  was  a  danger,  yet  God  by  ways  not  expressed  pre- 
served Daniel,  and  gave  him  favonr  with  the  conqueror.     God  sometimes 
leads  his  people  into  great  dangers,  that  they  may  see  and  acknowledge  his 
hand  in  their  preservation.     Daniel  had  not  had  so  signal  an  experience  of 
God*s  care  of  him,  had  he  been  in  the  lower  condition  he  was  in  before  his 
new  pnfirment.     God's  eye  is  always  upon  them  that  fear  him,  not  to  keep 
distress  from  them,  bat  to  quicken  them  in  it,  and  give  them  as  it  were  a 
new  life  from  the  dead  :  Ps.  xxxiii.  18, 19,  'To  deliver  their  soul  from  death, 
and  to  keep  them  alive  in  famine.*     God  brings  us  into  straits,  that  we 
may  have  more  lively  experiments  of  his  tenderness  in  his  seasonable  relief. 
If  he  be  angry,  he  will  repent  himself  for  his  servants,  when  he  sees  their 
power  is  gone,  because  then  the  glory  of  his  providence  is  appropriated  to  him- 
self:  Deut.  xxxii.  86,  89,  *  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no 
god  with  me :  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive.'     No  creature  can  have  any  pretence 
to  share  in  it ;  he  delights  thereby  to  blow  up  both  our  affections  to  him  and 
admirations  of  him,  and  store  up  in  us  a  treasure  of  experiments  to  encourage 
our  trusting  in  him  in  the  like  straits.     We  should  therefore  repose  our- 
selves in  God.  in  a  desert  as  well  as  in  the  cities ;  with  as  much  faith  among 
savage  beasts  as  in  the  best  company  of  the  most  sociable  men;*  and  answer 
the  greatest  strait  with  Abraham's  speech  to  Isaac,  *  God  will  pboTide.' 
For  we  have  to  do  with  a  God  who  is  bound  up  to  no  means,  is  at  no  ex- 
pense in  miraculous  succours,  who  delights  to  perfect  his  strength  in  the 
creature's  weakness.     We  have  to  do  with  a  God  who  only  knows  what  may 
further  our  good,  and  accordingly  orders  it ;  what  may  hinder  it,  and  there- 
fore prevents  it.     He  can  set  all  causes  in  such  a  posture  as  shall  conspire 
together  as  one  link  to  bring  about  success,  and  make  even  contrary  motions 
meet  in  one  gracious  end ;  as  the  rivers  which  run  from  north  and  south, 
the  contrary  quarters  of  the  world,  agree  in  the  surges  of  one  sea.     Though 
providences  may  seem  to  cross  one  another,  they  shall  never  cross  his  word 
and  promise,  which  he  hath  magnified  above  all  his  names.     And  his  pro- 
vidence is  but  a  servant  to  his  truth. 

(2.)  Trust  it  in  the  way  of  means.  Though  we  are  sure  God  hath  decreed 
the  certain  event  of  such  a  thing,  yet  we  must  not  encourage  our  idleness, 
but  our  diligence.  Though  Moses  was  assured  of  the  victory  when  Amalek 
came  armed  against  him,  yet  he  commands  Joshua  to  draw  up  the  valiant 
men  into  a  body,  himself  goes  to  the  mount  to  pray,  and  is  as  diligent  in  the 
use  of  all  means  as  if  he  had  been  ignorant  of  God's  purpose,  and  had  rather 
suspected  the  rout  of  his  own  than  his  enemies'  forces.  Neither  doth  Joshua 
afterwards,  though  secured  by  promise  in  his  conquest  of  Canaan,  omit  any 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  watchful  general;  he  sends  spies,  disci- 
plines his  forces,  besiegeth  cities,  and  contrives  stratagems.  Providence 
directs  us  by  means,  not  to  use  them  is  to  tempt  our  guardian ;  where  it  in- 
tends any  great  thing  for  our  good,  it  opens  a  door,  and  puts  such  circum- 
stances into  our  hands  as  we  may  use  without  the  breach  of  any  command, 
or  the  neglect  of  our  own  duty.  God  could  have  secured  Christ  from  Herod's 
fury  by  a  miraculous  stroke  from  heaven  upon  his  enemy,  but  he  orders 
Joseph  and  Mary's  Hight  into  Egypt  as  a  means  of  his  preservation.  God 
rebukes  Moses  for  praying,  and  not  using  the  means  in  continuing  the 
people's  march :  Exod.  xiv.  15, '  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ?  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forwards.'  To  use  means  without  respect 
to  God,  is  proudly  to  contemn  him ;  to  depend  upon  God  without  the  use  of 
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means,  is  irreligiously  to  tempt  him ;  in  both  we  abuse  his  providence.  In 
the  one  we  disobey  him  in  not  nsing  the  means  he  hath  appointed ;  in  the 
other  preramptnously  impose  upon  him  for  the  encouragement  of  our  lazi- 
ness. Diligence  on  our  part,  and  the  blessing  on  God's,  Solomon  joins  to- 
gether, Prov.  X.  4,  <  The  hand  of  the  diligent  makesjrich,'  but,  yer.  22,  *  The 
blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich.'  So  Eccles.  ix.  1,  <  Our  works  are  in  the 
hand  of  God;'  our  works,  but  God's  blessing;  God's  blessing,  but  not  with- 
out our  works.  It  was  the  practice  of  good  men.  Jacob  wrestles  with  God 
to  divert  his  brother's  fury,  yet  sends  a  present  to  his  brother  to  appease 
him,  Gen.  zxzii.  9,  18.  David  trusts  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  in 
his  duel  with  Goliah,  but  not  without  his  sling ;  our  labour  should  rather  be 
more  vigorous  than  more  faint,  when  we  are  assured  of  the  blessing  of  pro- 
vidence by  the  infallibility  of  the  promise. 

(S.)  Trust  providence  in  the  way  of  precept.  Let  not  any  reliance  upon 
an  ordinary  providence  induce  you  into  any  way  contrary  to  the  command. 
Daniel  had  many  inducements  from  an  appearance  of  providence  to  eat  the 
king's  meat :  his  necessity  of  compliance  in  his  captivity,  probability  of  pre- 
ferment by  learning  the  wisdom  of  the  country,  whereby  he  might  both  have 
advanced  himself  and  assisted  his  countrymen,  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
sideration for  a  captive  to  be  fed  from  the  king's  table,  the  ingratitude  he 
might  be  accused  of  for  despising  so  kind  a  treatment ;  but  none  of  these 
things  moved  him  against  a  command ;  because  the  law  of  God  forbade  it,  he 
would  not  eat  of  the  king's  meat,  Dan.  i.  8-10,  &c.  '  But  Daniel  purposed  in 
his  heart  that  he  would  not  defile  himself  with  the  portion  of  the  king's 
meat.'  Daniel  might  have  argued,  I  may  wind  myself  into  the  king's  favour, 
do  the  church  of  God  a  great  service  by  my  interest  in  him,  which  may  be 
dashed  in  pieces  by  my  refusal  of  this  kindness ;  but  none  of  these  things 
wrought  upon  him.  No  providences  wherein  we  have  seeming  circumstances 
of  glorifying  God,  must  lead  us  out  of  the  way  of  duty ;  this  is  to  rob  God 
one  way  to  pay  him  another.  God  brought  Daniel's  ends  about :  he  finds 
favour  with  the  governor,  his  request  is  granted,  the  success  is  answerable, 
and  all  those  ends  attained  which  he  might  in  a  sinful  way,  by  an  ill  con- 
struction of  providence,  have  proposed  to  himself,  all  which  he  might  have 
missed  of  haid  he  run  on  in  a  carnal  manner.  This,  this  is  the  way  to  suc- 
cess :  Ps.  xzxvii.  5,  <  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  him,  and 
he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.'  Commit  thy  way  to  the  guidance  of  his  provi- 
dence, with  an  obedience  to  his  precept  and  reliance  on  his  promise,  and 
refer  all  success  in  it  to  God.  If  wo  set  up  our  golden  calves  made  of  our 
own  ear-rings,  our  wit,  and  strength,  and  cam^  prudence,  because  God 
seems  to  neglect  us,  our  fate  may  be  ihe  same  with  theirs,  and  the  very  dust 
of  our  demolished  calf  may  be  a  bitter  spice  in  our  drink,  as  it  was  in  theirs. 

(4.)  Trust  him  solely,  without  prescribing  any  methods  to  him  ;  leave  him 
to  his  wise  choice,  wait  upon  him  because  he  is  a  God  of  judgment,  Isa. 
zxx.  18,  who  goes  judiciously  to  work,  and  can  best  time  the  executions  of 
his  will.  The  wise  God  observes  particular  periods  of  time  for  doing  his 
great  works, — John  ii.  4,  *  My  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  woman,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  thee  ?' — which  man  is  no  competent  judge  of :  I  will  do  this 
miracle,  but  the  season  is  not  yet  come  wherein  it  will  be  most  beautiful. 
God  hath  as  much  wisdom  to  pitch  the  time  of  performance  of  his  promise, 
as  he  hath  mercy  at  first  to  make  it.  How  presumptuous  would  it  be  for 
the  shallow  world,  a  thing  worse  than  nothing,  and  vanity,  to  prescribe  rules 
to  the  Creator  I  much  more  for  a  single  person,  a  little  atom  of  dust,  infi- 
nitely worre  than  nothing,  and  vanity,  to  do  it.  Since  we  had  no  hand  in 
creating  tie  world  or  ourselves,  let  us  not  presume  to  direct  God  in  the 
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government  of  it :  Job  zxxviii.  4,  *  Where  wast  thon  when  I  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth  ?  declare,  if  thou  hast  anderstanding/  Wonld  it  not  be 
a  disparagement  to  God  to  stoop  to  thy  foolish  desires  ?  jea,  woold  yon  not 
yourselves  have  a  lower  conceit  of  him,  if  he  should  degrade  his  wisdom  to 
the  wrong  bias  of  your  blind  reason  ? 

8.  Submit  to  providence.  It  is  God*8  right  to  govern  the  world, 
and  dispose  of  his  creature  ;  it  is  his  glory  in  heaven  to  do  what  he  will : 
Ps.  cxv.  8,  *  But  our  God  is  in  the  heaven :  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he 
pleased.'  Let  us  not,  by  our  unsubmissive  carriage,  deprive  him  of  the  same 
glory  on  earth ;  he  brings  to  pass  his  will  by  ways  the  creature  cannot  under- 
stand. It  is  the  wisest  speech  in  the  medley  of  fooleries,  the  Turkish  Alco- 
ran."^ We  must  walk  by  the  rule  of  reason  which  God  hath  placed  in  us 
for  our  guide  ;  yet  if  providence  brings  to  pass  any  other  event  contrary  to 
our  rational  expectations,  because  it  is  a  clear  evidence  of  his  wUl,  we  must 
acquiesce.  As  wben  a  traveller  hath  two  ways  to  come  to  his  journey's  end, 
the  one  safe  and  the  other  dangerous,  reason  persuades  him  to  choose  the 
safest  way,  wherein  he  falls  among  thieves ;  now  having  used  his  reason, 
which  in  that  case  was  to  be  his  director,  he  must  acquiesce ;  God's  provi- 
dence bringeth  forth  an  event,  which  he  could  not  without  violence  to  his 
reason  avoid.  And  therefore  it  is  a  great  vanity,  when  a  man  hath  resolved 
the  most  probable  way  in  a  business,  and  fails  in  it,  to  torment  himself; 
because  though  our  consultations  depend  upon  ourselves,  yet  the  issues  of 
them  are  solely  in  the  hand  of  God.  It  concerns  us  therefore  to  submit  to 
God's  disposal  of  us  and  our  affairs,  since  nothing  can  come  to  pass  but  by 
the  will  of  God  effecting  it,  or  permitting  it.  If  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  is  not 
without  his  will,  Mat.  x.  29,  much  less  can  the  greater  events  which  befall 
men,  the  nobler  creatures,  be  without  the  same  concurrence  of  God's  plea- 
sure ;  therefore  submit :  for, 

(1.)  Whatsoever  God  doth,  he  doth  wisely.  His  acts  are  not  sudden  and 
rash,  but  acts  of  counsel ;  not  taken  up  upon  the  present  posture  of  things, 
but  the  resolves  of  eternity.  As  his  is  the  highest  wisdom,  so  all  his  acts 
relish  of  it,  and  he  guides  his  will  by  counsel :  Eph.  i.  11,  *  Who  worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.'  If  God  took  counsel  in  creat- 
ing the  world,  much  more  in  laying  a  platform  of  government,  much  more 
in  the  act  of  government ;  for  men  can  frame  models  of  government  that 
can  never  reduce  them  into  practice.  Now  God  being  infinitely  wise,  and 
his  will  infinitely  good,  it  must  needs  be  that  goodness  and  wisdom  are  the 
rules  whereby  he  directs  himself  in  his  actions  in  the  world.  And  what 
greater  motive  can  there  be  to  persuade  our  submission,  than  wisdom  and 
goodness  transacting  all  things  ?  God's  counsel  being  the  firmest,  as  well 
as  the  wisest,  it  is  a  folly  both  ways  to  resist  it. 

(2.)  God  discovers  his  mind  to  us  by  providences.  Every  work  of  God 
being  the  result  of  his  counsel,  when  we  see  it  actually  brought  forth  into 
the  world,  what  else  doth  it  discover  to  us  but  that  counsel  and  will  of  his  ? 
Every  single  providence  hath  a  language  wherein  God's  mind  is  signified, 
much  more  a  train  and  contexture  of  them :  Luke  vii.  22,  '  Tell  John  what 
things  you  have  seen  and  heard :  how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  to  life,  to  the 
poor  the  gospel  is  preached.'  Our  Saviour  informs  John's  disciples  from 
acts  of  providence,  he  gives  them  no  other  answer,  but  turns  him  over  to 
interpret  and  construe  his  works  in  the  case.  Providence  therefore  must 
not  be  resisted,  when  God's  mind  in  it  is  discovered.  It  is  disingenuous 
to  act  against  his  pleasure  and  manifest  mind ;  it  is  the  devil's  sin.    Aaron, 

*  DeuM  triumphat  in  9ua  eaiua,  jv. 
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when  he  lost  his  two  sons  in  so  judicial  manner  by  fire  from  heaTen,  yet 
held  his  peace.  Lev.  x.  1-8 ;  because  God  had  declared  his  mind  positively, 
'  I  will  be  glorified.'  It  is  dangerous  to  resist  the  mind  of  God,  for  the 
word  of  his  providence  shall  prosper  in  spite  of  men  and  devils :  Isa.  Iv.  11, 
*  My  word  that  goes  forth  of  my  mouth,  shall  not  return  unto  me  void  ;•  it 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it ;'  and  therefore  a  resisting  of  it 
is  termed  hoj^axfif,  a  fighting  against  God,  by  Gamaliel,  no  great  friend  to 
the  ehurch,  Acts  ▼.  ^9  89. 

4.  Murmur  not  at  providence.  Though  we  do  not  clearly  resist  it,  if 
there  be  a  repining  submission,  it  is  a  partial  opposition  to  the  will  of  God. 
We  might  as  well  murmur  at  God's  creation  as  at  his  providence,  for  that 
is  as  arbitrary  as  this ;  he  is  under  no  law  but  his  own  righteous  will :  we 
should  therefore  leave  the  government  of  the  world  to  God's  wisdom,  as  we 
acknowledge  the  frame  of  it  to  be  an  act  of  his  power.  If  God  should 
manage  his  ways  according  to  our  prescriptions,  what  satisfaction  would 
God  have  ?  what  satisfaction  would  the  world  have  ?  He  might  be  unjust 
to  himself,  and  unjust  to  others.  Your  own  complaints  would  not  be  stilledj 
when  yon  should  feel  the  smart  of  your  own  counsels ;  yet  if  they  were, 
what  satisfaction  could  there  be  to  the  complaints  of  others,  whose  interests 
and  therefore  judgments  and  desires  lie  cross  to  yours  ?  Man  is  a  cross 
creature.  *  The  Israelites  exclaimed  to  God  against  Pharaoh,  and  when  the 
scene  was  changed,  they  did  no  less  murmur  against  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  were  as  troublesome  when  they  were  delivered,  as  when  they 
were  afflicted.  In  Egypt  they  would  have  their  liberty,  and  in  the  wilder- 
ness their  stomachs  turn,  and  they  long  for  the  onions  and  garlic,  though 
attended  with  their  former  slavery.  Let  God  govern  the  world  according  to 
his  own  wisdom  and  will,  till  all  mankind  can  agree  in  one  method  to  offer 
to  him,  and  that  I  think  will  never  be,  though  the  world  should  last  for  ever. 
Murmur  not,  therefore ;  whatsoever  is  done  in  the  world  is  the  work  of  a 
wise  agent,  who  acts  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole  universe ;  and  why 
should  I  murmur  at  that  which  promotes  the  common  happiness  and  per- 
fection, that  being  better  and  more  desirable  than  the  perfection  of  any  one 
particular  person  ?  Must  a  lutenist  break  all  his  strings  because  one  is  out 
of  tune  ?  And  must  God  change  his  course  because  things  are  out  of  order 
with  one  man,  though  in  regard  of  divine  providence  things  are  not  out  of 
order  in  themselves,  or  without  any  care,  for  God  is  a  God  of  order  ?  This 
temper  will  hinder  our  prayers ;  with  what  face  can  we  pray  to  that  God 
whose  wisdom  we  thus  repine  at  ?  If  God  doth  exercise  a  providence  in 
the  world,  why  do  we  murmur  ?  If  he  doth  not  take  care  of  those  things, 
why  do  we  pray  to  him  ?  It  is  a  contradiction.  It  also  hinders  us  from 
giving  God  the  glory,  and  ourselves  the  comfortable  sight  of  his  providence. 
God  may  have  taken  something  from  us,  which  is  the  matter  of  our  sorrow, 
and  give  another  thing  to  us,  which  might  be  the  matter  of  our  joy.  Jacob 
lost  a  joint,  and  got  a  blessing,  Gen.  xxxii.  29,  81.  What  advantage  can  it 
be  to  murmur  ?  Can  all  your  cries  stop  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  when 
a  storm  reaches  you?  Can  your  clamours  make  the  clouds  move  the 
fjEwter,  or  persuade  the  showers  from  drenchiug  us  ?  Murmuring  at  any 
afflictive  providence,  is  the  way  to  make  the  rod  smarter  in  itself,  and 
sharper  to  us. 

5.  Study  providence.  It  is  a  part  of  atheism  not  to  think  the  acts  of  God 
in  the  world  worth  our  serious  thoughts.  And  if  you  would  know  the  mean- 
ing of  his  administrations,  grow  up  in  the  fear  of  God :  Ps.  xxv.  14,  *  The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him.*  God  is  highly  angry  with 
those  that  mind  him  not :  Ps.  xxviii.  5,  '  Because  they  regard  not  the  ope- 
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ration  of  his  hands,  he  shall  destroy  them»  and  not  build  them  np.'    He  shall 
utterly  root  them  out. 

(1.)  Study  proTidence  universally.  The  darkest :  God  brings  order  out 
of  the  world's  confusion,  even  as  he  framed  a  beautiful  heaven  and  earth  out 
of  a  rude  mass.  The  terriblest :  these  offer  something  worth  our  observa- 
tion ;  the  dreadful  providence  of  God  makes  Sodom  an  example  to  after 
ages :  Jude  7,  they  are  *  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire,*  &c.  The  smallest :  God  is  a  wise  agent,  and  so  the  least  of 
his  actions  are  significant.  There  is  nothing  supe^uous  in  those  acts  we 
account  the  meanest ;  for  to  act  vainly  and  lightly  argues  imperfection,  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  God.  The  wisdom  of  God  may  be  much  seen  in 
those  providences  the  blind  world  counts  small ;  as  a  little  picture  is  oft- 
times  of  more  value,  and  hath  more  of  the  workman's  skill  than  a  larger, 
which  an  ignorant  person  might  prize  at  a  higher  rate ;  the  lilies,  flowers, 
sparrows,  our  Saviour  raises  excellent  observations  from. 

(2.)  Regularly.  By  the  word :  compare  providence  and  the  promise 
together ;  God's  manner  of  administrations,  and  the  meaning  of  ^em,  is 
understood  by  the  word  :  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  *  Thy  way,  O  God,  is  in  the  sanc- 
tuary.' By  fiftith :  we  many  times  correct  our  sense  by  reason ;  when  we 
look  through  a  blue  or  green  glass,  and  see  all  things  blue  or  green,  though 
our  sense  represents  them  so,  yet  our  reason  discovers  the  mistake.  Why 
should  we  not  correct  reason  by  faith  ?  Indeed,  our  purblind  reason  stands 
in  as  much  need  of  a  regulation  by  faith,  as  our  deceitful  sense  doth  of  a 
regulation  by  reason.  We  may  often  observe  in  the  gospel,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  taking  notice  of  the  particular  circumstances  in  the  bringing  Christ 
into  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life,  often  hath  those  expressions, 
*  cu  it  is  written ;  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fuljilled.*  There  is  not  a  pro- 
vidence happens  in  the  world,  but  there  are  some  general  rules  in  the  word 
whereby  we  may  apprehend  the  meaning  of  it.  From  God's  former  work 
discovered  in  his  word,  we  may  trace  his  present  footsteps.  Observe  the 
timings  of  providence  wherein  the  beauty  of  it  appears,  since  '  God  hath 
made  every  thing  beautiful  in  its  time.' 

(8.)  Entirely.  View  them  in  their  connection.  A  harsh  touch  single 
would  not  be  pleasing,  but  may  rarely  affect  the  concert.  The  providences 
of  God  bear  a  just  proportion  to  one  another,  and  are  beautiful  in  their 
entire  scheme ;  but  when  regarded  apart,  we  shall  come  far  short  of  a  delight- 
ful understanding  of  them.  As  in  a  piece  of  arras  folded  up,  and  afterwards 
particularly  opened,  we  see  the  hand  or  foot  of  a  man,  the  branch  of  a  tree ; 
or  if  we  look  on  the  outside,  we  see  nothing  but  knots  and  threads,  and 
uncouth  shapes  that  we  know  not  what  to  make  of;  but  when  it  is  fully 
opened,  and  we  have  the  whole  web  before  us,  we  see  what  histories  and 
pleasing  characters  are  interwoven  in  it.  View  them  in  their  end  ;  there  is 
no  true  judgment  to  be  made  of  a  thing  in  motion,  unless  we  have  a  right 
prospect  of  the  end  to  which  it  tends.  Many  things  which  may  seem  terrible 
in  their  motion,  may  be  excellent  in  their  end.  Providence  is  crowned  by  the 
end  of  it.  Asaph  was  much  troubled  about  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
and  affliction  of  the  godly,  but  he  was  well  satisfied  when  he  understood 
their  end,  which  was  t^e  end  of  providence  too :  Ps.  Ixxiii.  16, 17,  '  When  I 
thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful  for  me,  until  I  went  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, then  understood  I  their  end.'  Moses  his  rod  was  a  serpent  in  its 
motion  upon  the  ground ;  but  when  taken  up,  it  was  a  rod  again  to  work 
miracles.  God  set  us  a  pattern  for  this  in  the  creation.  He  views  the 
creatures  as  they  came  into  being,  and  pronounced  them  good;  he  takes  a 
review  of  them  afterward  in  their  whole  frame,  and  the  subordination  of 
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ihem  to  one  another,  and  the  ends  he  had  destined  them  to,  and  then  pro- 
noonceth  them  very  good.  The  merciful  providences  of  God,  if  singly  looked 
apon,  will  appear  goodj  hat  if  reviewed  in  the  whole  weh,  and  the  end  of 
them,  will  commence  very  good  in  our  apprehensions. 

(4.)  Calmly.  Take  heed  of  passion  in  this  study,  that  is  a  mist  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind ;  several  pleasures  also  disturb  and  stifle  the  nobler  ope- 
ration of  the  intellective  part,  and  all  improving  thoughts  of  God's  provi- 
dence :  Isa.  V.  12,  '  And  the  harp,  and  the  viol,  and  wine,  are  in  their 
feasts,  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  consider  the  opera- 
tions of  his  hands.'  All  thoughts  of  them  are  choked  by  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  Passions  and  sensual  pleasures  are  like  flying  clouds  in  the  night, 
interposing  themselves  between  the  stars  and  our  eyes,  that  we  cannot 
observe  the  motions  of  them.  Turbulent  passions,  or  swinish  pleasures 
prevailing,  obscure  the  providence  of  God.  Our  own  hqpiour  and  interest 
we  often  make  the  measures  of  our  judgment  of  providence.  Shimei,  when 
Absalom  rebels  against  his  father,  looks  no  further  than  his  own  interest, 
and  therefore  interprets  it  as  a  judgment  of  God  in  revenging  the  house  of 
Saul :  2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8,  '  The  Lord  hath  returned  upon  thee  all  the  blood 
of  the  house  of  Saul,  in  whose  stead  thou  hast  reigned.'  Therefore  the 
Spirit  of  God  takes  particular  notice  that  he  was  of  the  house  of  Saul,  ver.  5, 
when  indeed  this  judgment  was  quite  another  thing,  for  David's  sin  in  the 
matter  of  Uriah  was  written  in  the  forehead  of  it. 

(5.)  Seriously.  It  is  not  an  easy  work ;  for  the  causes  of  things  are  hid, 
as  the  seminal  virtues  in  plants,  not  visible  till  they  manifest  themselves. 
Providence  is  God's  lantern  in  many  aflairs ;  if  we  do  not  follow  it  close,  we 
may  be  left  in  the  dark,  and  lose  our  way.  With  much  prayer,  for  we  can- 
not of  ourselves  And  out  the  reason  of  them ;  being  shallow  creatures,  we 
cannot  And  out  those  infinite  wise  methods  God  observes  in  the  managing 
of  them ;  but  if  we  seriously  set  to  work,  and  seek  God  in  it,  God  may 
inform  us,  and  make  them  intelligible  to  us.  Though  a  man  may  not  be 
able  of  himself  to  find  out  the  frame  and  motions  of  an  engine,  yet  when  the 
artificer  hath  explained  the  work,  discovered  the  intent  of  the  fabric,  it  may 
be  easily  understood :  if  it  be  dark,  whilst  you  seriously  muse  on  it,  God 
may  send  forth  a  light  into  you,  and  give  you  an  understanding  of  it :  Mat. 
i.  20,  Joseph  thought  of  those  things,  and  whilst  he  thought  on  them,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  ;  God  made  them  known  to 
him.  The  Israelites  saw  God's  acts  in  the  bulk  of  them,  but  Moses  saw  his 
way,  and  the  manner  how  he  wrought  them ;  Ps.  ciii.  7,  '  He  made  known 
his  ways  unto  Moses,  his  acts  unto  the  children  of  Israel.'  Moses  had 
more  converse  with  God  than  they,  and  therefore  was  admitted  into  his 
secrets. 

(6.)  HoUly ;  with  a  design  to  conform  to  that  duty  providence  calls  for. 
Our  motions  should  be  according  to  the  providence  of  Gk)d,  when  we  under- 
stand the  intent  of  them.  There  is  a  call  of  providence :  Isa.  zzii.  12,  *  In 
that  day  the  Lord  called  to  weeping  and  mourning,'  sometimes  to  sorrow, 
sometimes  to  joy.  If  it  be  a  providence  to  discover  our  sin,  let  us  comply 
with  it  by  humiliation ;  if  it  be  to  further  our  grace,  suit  it  by  lively  and 
fresh  actings.  As  the  sap  in  plants  descends  with  the  sun's  declination,  and 
ascends  at  the  return  of  the  sun  from  the  tropic,  there  are  several  graces 
to  be  exercised  upon  several  acts  of  providence,  either  public  to  the  church 
and  nation,  or  particular  to  our  own  persons — sometimes  faith,  sometimes 
joy,  sometimes  patience,  sometimes  sorrow  for  sin.  There  are  spiritual  les- 
sons in  every  providence,  for  it  doth  not  only  offer  something  to  be  under- 
stood, but  some  things  to  be  practised.    Mark  x.  15,  a  child  is  brought  to 
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Christ,  and  Christ  from  thence  teaches  them  a  lesson  of  hnmility.  Lnke 
xiii.  IS.  When  Christ  diseoorses  of  that  sad  providence  of  the  blood  of 
the  Galileans,  and  the  tower  of  Siloam,  he  pats^them  npon  the  ezwcise  of 
repentance.  The  mler  inquired  the  time  when  his  son  b^gan  to  recover, 
that  his  faith  in  Christ  might  be  confirmed,  for  npon  that  circnmstanee  it 
did  mnch  hang  ;  and  in  doubtfal  cases,  after  a  serioas  study  of  it,  and  thou 
knowest  not  which  way  to  determine,  consider  what  makes  most  for  God's 
glory  and  thy  spiritual  good,  for  that  is  the  end  of  all.  Let  us  therefore 
study  providence,  not  as  children  do  histories,  to  know  what  men  were  in 
the  world,  or  to  please  their  fancy  only,  but  as  wise  men,  to  understand 
the  motions  of  states,  and  the  intrigues  of  councils,  to  enrich  them  with  a 
knowledge  whereby  they  might  be  serviceable  to  their  country.  So  let  us 
inquire  into  the  providence  of  God,  to  understand  the  mind  of  God,  the 
interest  of  the  church,  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  God,  and  our  own  duty 
in  conformity  thereunto. 

6.  Ascribe  the  glory  of  every  providence  to  God.  Abraham's  steward 
petitioned  God  at  the  beginning  of  his  business,  Gen.  xxiv.  12 ;  and  he 
blesses  God  at  the  success  of  it,  ver.  26,  27.  We  must  not  thank  the 
tools  which  are  used  in  the  making  an  engine,  and  ascribe  unto  them  what 
we  owe  to  the  workman's  skill.  Man  is  but  Uie  instrument,  God's  wisdom 
is  the  artist.  Let  us  therefore  return  the  glory  of  all  where  it  is  most 
rightly  placed.  We  may  see  the  difference  between  Rachel  and  Leah  in 
this  respect ;  when  Rachel  had  a  son  by  her  maid  Bilhah,  she  ascribes  it  to 
God's  care,  and  calls  his  name  Dan,  which  signifies  judging — Gen.  zxx.  6, 
*  God  hath  judged  me,  and  heard  my  voice ' — ^that  the  very  name  might 
put  her  in  remembrance  of  the  kindness  of  God  in  answering  her  prayer ; 
and  the  next,  Naphthali,  she  esteems  as  the  fruit  of  prayer,  ver.  8 ;  whereas 
Leah  takes  no  notice  of  God,  but  vaunts  of  the  multitude  of  her  children : 
ver,  11,  '  Behold,  a  troop  comes.'  She  imposeth  the  name  of  Gad  upon 
them,  which  also  signifies  fortune  or  good  luck;  and  the  next,  Asher, 
ver.  18,  which  is  fortunate  or  blessed.  And  we  find  Leah  of  tiie  same 
mind  afterward,  ver.  17.  It  is  said  God  hearkened  unto  her,  so  that  her 
son  Issachar  was  an  answer  of  prayer ;  but  she  ascribes  it  to  a  lower  cause 
which  had  moved  God,  because  she  had  given  her  maid  to  her  husband, 
ver.  18.  *  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but  to  thy  name  be  tho 
glory/ 

Doct.  2.  All  the  motions  of  providence  in  the  world  are  ultimately  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  of  those  whose  heart  is  perfect  towards  him.  Providence 
follows  the  rule  of  Scripture.  Whatsoever  was  written,  was  written  for  the 
church's  comfort,  Rom.  xv.  4 ;  whatsoever  is  acted  in  order  to  anything 
written,  is  acted  for  the  church's  good.  All  the  providences  of  God  in  the 
world  are  conformable  to  his  declarations  in  his  word.  All  former  provi- 
dences were  ultimately  in  order  to  the  bringing  a  mediator  into  the  world,  and 
for  the  glory  of  him ;  then  surely  all  the  providences  of  God  shall  be  in  order 
to  the  perfecting  the  glory  of  Christ  in  that  mystical  body  whereof  Christ  is 
head,  and  wherein  his  affection  and  his  glory  are  so  much  concerned.  See 
the  proof  of  this  by  a  scripture  or  two:  Ps.  xxv.  10,  'All  the  paths  of  the 
Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testi- 
monies.' Not  one  path,  but  all  the  works  and  motions ;  not  one  partionlar 
act  or  passage  of  providence,  but  the  whole  tract  of  his  proceedings;  not 
only  those  which  are  more  smooth  and  pleasant,  but  those  which  are  more 
rugged  and  bitter.  Ail  merq/  and  truth  suitable  to  that  aff^ctioo  he  bears 
in  his  heart  io  them,  and  suitable  to  the  declaration  of  that  affection  he 
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hath  made  in  his  promise.    There  is  a  conteztnre  and  a  friendly  connection 
of  kindness  and  faithfhlness  in  every  one  of  them.     They  both  kiss  and 
embrace  each  other  in  every  motion  of  God  towards  them.    As  mercy 
made  the  covenant,  so  truth  shall  perform  it.    And  there  shall  be  as  mnch 
mercy  as  truth  in  all  Ck>d*s  actings  towards  those  that  keep  it:  Bom. 
viii.  28,  '  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose.'     We  Jcnow,  we 
do  not  conjecture  or  guess  so,  but  we  have  an  infallible  assurance  of  it; 
all  things,  even  the  most  frightful,  and  so  those  that  have,  in  respect  of 
sense,  nothing  but  gall  and  wormwood  in  them;  work  together,  they  all 
conspire  with  an  admirable  harmony  and  unanimous  consent  for  a  Chris- 
tian's good.     One  particular  act  may  seem  to  work  to  the  harm  of  the 
church,  as  one  particular  act  may  work  to  the  good  of  wicked  men ;  but  the 
whole  series  and  frame  of  things  combine  together  for  the  good  of  those 
that  are  affectionate  to  him.     Both  the  lance  that  makes  us  bleed,  and  the 
plaster  which   refresheth  the  wounds,  both  the  griping  purges  and  the 
wanning  cordials,  combine  together  for  the  patient's  cure.     To  them  who 
are  called  ctccording  to  his  purpose.     Here  the  apostle  renders  a  reason  of 
this  position,  because  they  are  called  not  only  in  the  general  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  whom  the  gospel  comes,  but  they  are  such  that  were 
in  God's  purpose  and  counsel  from  eternity  to  save,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  incline  'their  will  to  faith  in  Christ;  therefore  all  his  other  counsels  about 
the  affairs  of  the  world  shall  be  for  their  good.     Another  reason  of  this 
the  apostle  intimates,  verse  27,  'The  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  the 
saints,  according  to  the  will  of  God.'     The  intercessions  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  also  according  to  God's  will  and  purpose,  will  not  be  fruitless  in 
the  main  end,  which  both  the  intercessions  of  the  Spirit  and  purpose  of 
God,  and  the  will  and  desire  of  the  saints,  do  aim  at,  which  is  their  good. 
Indeed,  where  any  is  the  object  of  this  grand  purpose  of  God,  he  is  the 
object  of  God's  infinite  and  innumerable  thoughts:    Ps.  xl.   5,  'Many, 
O  Lord  my  God,  are  thy  wonderful  works  which  thou  hast  done,  and  thy 
thoughts  which  are  to  us- ward ;  they  cannot  be  reckoned  up  in  (urder  unto 
thee:  if  I  would  declare  and  speak  of  them,  they  are  more  than  can  be 
numbered.'     The  psalmist  seems  to  intimate  that,  in  all  the  wonderful  w<M-ks 
which  God  hath  done,  his  thoughts  are  towards  his  people.     He  thinks  of 
them  in  all  his  actions;  and  those  thoughts  are  infiuite,  and  cannot  be 
numbered  and  reckoned  up  by  any  creature.     He  seems  to  restrain  the 
thoughts  of  God  towards  his  people  in  all  those  works  of  wonder  which  he 
doth  in  the  world,  and  which  others  are  the  subjects  of;  but  his  thoughts 
or  purposes  and  intentions  in  all  (for  the  word  signifies  purposes  too)  are 
chiefly,  next  to  his  own  glory,  directed  towards  his  people,  those  that  trast 
in  him,  which,  verse  4,  he  has  pronounced  blessed.     They  run  in  his  mind, 
as  if  his  heart  was  set  upon  them,  and  none  but  them. 
Here  I  shall  premise  two  things  as  the  groundwork  of  what  follows : 

1.  God  certainly  in  all  his  actions  has  some  end;  that  is  without  ques- 
tion, because  he  is  a  wise  agent;  to  act  vainly  and  lightly  is  an  evidence  of 
imperfection,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  only  wise  God.  The  wheels 
of  providence  are  full  of  eyes,  Ezek.  i.  18;  there  is  motion,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  end  of  that  motion.  And  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God's  deputy 
in  the  providential  government,  hath  seven  eyes  as  well  as  seven  horns, 
Bev.  V.  6 ;  a  perfect  strength,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  how  to  use  that 
strength,  and  to  what  end  to  use  it,  seven  being  the  number  of  perfection 
in  Scriptare. 

2.  That  certainly  is  God's  end  which  his  heart  is  most  set  upon,  and  that 
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which  is  last  in  exeoation.  What  doth  God  do  at  the  folding  np  of  the 
world  hut  perfect  his  people,  and  welcome  them  into  glory  ?  Therefore 
God  principally  next  to  himself  loves  his  choreh.  The  whole  earth  is  his, 
hnt  ihe  church  is  his  treasure :  Exod.  xix.  6,  '  If  you  will  keep  my  cove- 
nant, then  shall  you  he  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  ahove  all  people ;  for 
all  tiie  earth  is  mine,*  seguUah;  such  a  treasure,  that  a  man,  a  king,  will 
entrust  in  no  hands  hut  his  own.  '  All  the  earth  is  mine'  is  not  a  reason 
why  the  church  was  his  treasure,  hut  an  incentive  of  thankfulness ;  that 
when  the  whole  earth  was  his,  and  lay  before  him,  and  there  were  many 
people  that  he  might  have  chosen  and  loved  before  them,  yet  he  pitched 
upon  them  to  make  them  his  choicest  treasure.  And  when  the  blessed  God 
hath  pitched  upon  a  people,  and  made  them  his  treasure,  what  he  doth  for 
them  is  with  his  whole  heart  and  with  his  whole  soul.  Jer.  xxxii.  41,' 42, 
speaking  of  making  an  everlasting  covenant,  he  adds,  '  Yea,  I  will  rejoice 
over  them  to  do  them  good,'  &c.,  *  assuredly  with  my  whole  heart,  and  with 
my  whole  soul.'  As  though  God  minded  nothing  else  but  those  people  he 
had  made  an  everlasting  covenant  with,  which  is  the  highest  security,  and 
most  pregnant  expression  of  his  affecUon  that  can  be  given  to  any;  not  to 
give  Uiem  a  parcel  or  moiety  of  his  heart,  but  the  whole,  infinite,  entire 
piece,  and  to  engage  it  all  with  the  greatest  delight  in  doing  good  to  them. 
That  infinite  heart  of  God,  and  all  the  contrivances  and  workings  of  it, 
centre  in  the  church's  welfare.  The  trorld  is  a  wilderness,  but  the  church 
is  a  garden.  If  he  water  the  wilderness,  will  he  not  much  more  dress  his 
garden  ?  If  the  flights  of  birds  be  observed  by  him,  shall  Jiot  also  the  par- 
ticular concernments  of  the  church  ?  He  hath  a  repository  for  them  and 
all  that  belong  to  them ;  he  hath  a  book  of  life  for  their  names,  Luke  x.  20, 
a  book  of  record  for  their  members,  Ps.  cxxxix.  16 ;  a  note-book  for  their 
speeches,  Mai.  iii.  16,  '  A  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for 
them  that  feared  the  Lord ;'  and  a  book  of  providence  for  their  preservation, 
Exod.  xxxii.  82.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  I  shall  shew, 

1.  That  it  is  so  de  facto ,  and  hath  been  so. 

2.  That  according  to  the  state  of  things,  and  God's  economy,  it  must 
be  so. 

8.  The  improvement  of  it,  by  way  of  use. 

1.  That  all  providence  is  for  the  good  of  the  church  de  facto ^  and  has 
been  so. 

It  will  appear  by  an  enumeration  of  things. 

(1.)  First,  All  good  things. 

'2.)  Secondly,  All  bad  things  are  for  their  good. 
1.)  First,  All  good  things. 

[1.]  The  world. 

[2.]  Gifts  and  common  graces  of  men  in  the  world. 

[8.]  Angels. 

[1.]  The  world.  The  whole  world  was  made  and  ordained  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  next  to  the  glory  of  God.     This  will  appear  in  three  things : 

Fint,  The  continuance  of  the  world  is  for  their  sakes.  God  would  have 
destroyed  the  world  because  of  the  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  it,  before 
this  time,  but  he  overlooked  it  all,  and  had  respect  to  the  times  of  Christy 
and  the  publishing  faith  in  him,  and  repentance :  Acts  xvii.  80,  '  And  the 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,'  God  overlooked,*  he  looked  not  so 
upon  them,  as  to  be  provoked  to  destroy  the  world,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  times  of  Christianity,  therefore  would  not  take  notice,  in  the  extremity 
of  his  justice,  of  the  wickedness  of  those  foregoing  ages.    Believers  are  the 
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salt  of  the  earth,  Mat  y.  18,  which  makes  the  world  sayonry  to  God,  and 
keeps  it  from  eormpting.  It  is  meant  not  only  of  the  apostles,  hat  of 
Christ's  disciples,  of  all  Christians^  for  to  them  was  that  sermon  made, 
Ter.  1.  <  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,*  if  the  salt  he  eorrapted,  and 
Christianity  oTerthrown  in  the  world,  wherewith  shall  the  world  he  salted  ? 
How  can  it  he  kept  from  eormption  ?  If  they  that  persecated  the  prophets 
before  yon  in  Jndea  (which  is  sometimes  called  the  earth  in  Scripture), 
cannot  relish  you,  and  find  nothing  grateful  to  their  palates  in  your  doctrine 
and  eonyersation,  wherewith  shall  they  be  salted  ?  How  shall  they  be 
preserved  from  corruption  ?  The  land  will  he  good  for  nothing  but  to  be 
given  as  a  prey  to  the  Romans,  to  be  trodden  under  their  feet,  as  being  cast 
out  of  God's  protection.  They  are  the  foundation  of  the  world :  Prov. 
z.  25,  *  The  righteous  are  an  everlasting  foundation.'  Maimonides  under- 
stands it  thus,  that  the  world  stands  for  the  righteous'  sakes.  When  God 
had  Noah  and  his  family  lodged  in  the  ark,  he  cares  not  what  deluge  and 
destruction  he  brings  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  he  had  conducted 
Lot  out  of  Sodom,  he  brings  down  that  dreadful  storm  of  fire.*  He  cares 
for  no  place,  no,  nor  for  the  whole  world,  any  longer  than  whilst  his  people  are 
there,  or  he  hath  some  to  bring  in,  in  time.  For  the  meanest  believer  is  of 
more  worth  than  a  world ;  therefore  when  God  hath  gathered  all  together, 
he  will  set  fire  upon  this  frame  of  the  creation ;  for  what  was  the  end  of 
Christ's  coming  and  dying,  but  to  gather  all  things  together  in  one  ?  £ph. 
i.  10,  *  That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time  he  might  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ.'  When  Christ  hath  summed  up  all 
together,  he  hath  attained  his  end.  And  to  what  purpose,  then,  can  we 
imagine  God  should  continue  the  world  any  longer  ?  for  his  delight  is  not 
simply  in  the  world,  but  in  the  saints  there  :  Ps.  xvi.  8,  '  But  to  the  saints 
that  are  in  the  earth,  in  whom  is  all  my  delight ; '  not  in  the  earth,  but  in 
the  saints  there,  which  are  the  only  excellent  things  in  it,  which  Christ 
speaks  (of  whom  that  psahn  is  meant)  who  knew  well  what  was  the  object 
of  his  Father's  pleasure.  The  sweet  savour  God  smelt  in  Noah's  sacrifice, 
was  the  occasion  of  God's  declaration  for  the  world's  standing:  Gen.  viii.  21, 
'  And  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  sake,'  that  he  would  no  more  smite  it  with  a  totally  destroying 
judgment.  It  was  his  respect  to  Christ  represented  in  that  sacrifice,  and 
to  the  faith  and  grace  of  Noah  the  sacrificer.  What  savour  could  an  infi* 
nitely  pure  spirit  smell  in  the  blood  and  flames  of  beasts  ? 

Secondly,  The  course  of  natural  things  is  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or 
particular  members  of  it.  God  makes  articles  of  agreement  with  the  beasts 
and  fowls,  whose  nature  is  raging  and  ravenous,  and  binds  them  in  sure 
bonds  for  the  performance  of  those  articles :  Hosea  ii.  18,  *  And  in  that  day 
will  I  make  a  covenant  for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  and  with  the  creeping  things  of  the  ground,  and  will  make 
them  to  lie  down  safely.'  As  upon  our  sin  God  can  arm  them  against  us, 
80  upon  our  obedience  he  can  make  them  serviceable  even  against  their 
natures,  as  if  he  had  made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  they  had  both  the 
reason  and  virtue  to  observe  it.  I  do  not  remember  any  instance  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  God  went  out  of  the  usual  tract  of  his  providence,  and  acted  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  but  where  his  people  were  one  way  or  other  con- 
eemed.  It  was  for  Joshua's  and  the  Israelites'  sake  that  the  sun  was 
arrested  to  stand  still  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  that  they  might  have  light 
enough  to  defeat  their  enemies,  and  pursue  their  victory.  Josh.  x.  12,  18. 
The  sea  shall,  against  its  natural  course,  stand  in  heaps  like  walls  of  brass 

*  Qfotiiu  on  the  place. 
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to  assist  the  Israelites'  escape,  Exod.  xiv.  22.  The  fire  is  restrained  in  the 
operation  of  its  nature,  eyen  whilst  it  retains  its  burning  qaality,  when 
the  lives  of  the  three  vdiant  believing  children  are  in  danger,  Dan.  iii.  25. 
The  months  of  lions  are  mnzzled  when  the  safety  of  his  beloved  Daniel  is 
concerned,  Dan.  vi.  22.  And  the  shadow  goes  back  upon  the  dial  for 
Hezekiah's  sake,  2  Kings  xx.  11.  When  God  wonld  at  any  time  deliver 
his  people,  he  can  mnster  up  lightnings  and  thnndefs  for  their  assistance ; 
1  Sam.  vii.  10  ;  he  can  draw  all  the  regiments  of  heaven  into  battle  array, 
and  arm  the  stars  to  fight  against  Sisera,  when  Israel's  condition  needs  it ; 
and  make  even  the  lowest  creatnres  to  list  themselves  as  anxiliaries  in  the 
service.  God  hath  not  a  displeasure  with  senseless  creatures,  neither  is 
transported  with  strains  of  fury  against  such  objects,  when  he  alters  their 
natural  course.  Hab.  iii.  8,  <  Was  the  Lord  displeased  against  the  rivers  ? 
was  thy  wrath  against  the  sea,  that  thou  didst  ride  upon  thy  horses  and 
chariots  of  salvation  ? '  No ;  but  he  made  those  creatures  the  horses  and 
chariots,  to  speed  assistance  and  salvation  to  his  people,  which  the  psalmist 
elegantly  describes,  Ps.  cxiv.  All  creatures  are  his  host ;  and  that  Grod 
that  created  them  hath  still  the  sovereign  command  over  them,  and  can 
embody  them  in  an  army  to  serve  his  purpose  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  as  he  did  against  Pharaoh. 

Thirdly,  The  interest  of  nations  is  ordered  as  is  most  for  the  church's 
good.  He  orders  both  the  course  of  natural  things,  and  of  civil  aflfairs  for 
their  interest.  He  alters  the  state  of  things,  and  changeth  governors  and 
governments  for  the  sake  of  his  people.  For  these  causes  God  sent  Elisha 
to  crown  Jehu  king :  2  Kings  ix.  6,  7,  '  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  &c.,  that  I  may  avenge  the  blood  of  my  servants  the 
prophets,  and  the  blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord  at  the  hand  of 
Jezebel.'  For  the  sakes  of  the  godly  in  that  nation,  and  the  revenging  the 
blood  of  the  prophets  which  had  been  shed,  was  he  raised  up  by  the  Lord. 
He  sent  such  judgments  upon  Egypt,  that  it  was  as  much  the  interest  of 
that  nation  to  let  Israel  go,  as  it  was  before  to  keep  them  their  vassals. 
God  orders  the  interest  and  affairs  of  nations  for  those  ends ;  and  according 
to  this  disposition  of  affairs,  Christ  times  his  intercession  for  his  church. 
The  angels  had  been  sent  out  to  view  the  state  of  the  world,  and  found  it  in 
peace :  Zech.  i.  11,  '  Behold,  all  the  earth  sits  still,  and  is  at  rest;'  there 
had  been  wars  in  Artaxerxes  and  Xerxes  his  time,  but  in  the  time  of  Darius 
that  part  of  the  world  had  an  universal  peace,  which  was  the  fittest  time  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  building  the  temple,  because  it  could  not 
be  built  but  by  the  king's  cost,  whose  treasure  in  the  time  of  war  was 
expended  another  way;  nor  would  it  consist  with  their  policy  to  restore  the 
Jews  to  their  government  at  such  a  time  when  they  had  wars  with  the 
neighbour-parts  of  Egypt.  See  how  God  orders  the  state  of  the  world  in 
subserviency  to  his  gracious  intentions  towards  his  church.  The  time  of  the 
Jewish  captivity  was  now  out,  according  to  the  promise  of  God,  and  God 
gives  that  part  of  the  world  a  general  peace,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  might  be  facilitated,  and  the  truth  of  his 
promise  in  their  deliverance  accomplished.  Upon  the  news  of  this  general 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world,  Christ  expostulates  with  God  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Jerusalem :  ver.  12,  '  How  long,  0  Lord,  wilt  thou  not  have 
mercy  on  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  cities  of  Judah,  against  which  thou  hast 
had  indignation  these  threescore  and  ten  years  ? '  The  time  of  the  captivity 
determined  by  God  was  now  expired.  The  first  Beformation  in  Germany 
was  backed  by  reasons  of  state  as  it  was  then  altered,  it  being  the  interest 
of  many  princes  of  that  country  to  countenance  Luther's  doctrine,  for  the 
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pnttiog  a  stop  to  the  growing  greatness  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  eyident 
designs  to  enslave  them.  I  might  mention  many  more ;  only  by  the  way 
let  me  advise  those  that  have  an  inclination  to  read  histories  of  former 
transaetions,  to  which  men  natnrallj  are  addicted,  to  make  this  yonr  end, 
to  observe  the  strange  providenoes  of  God  in  the  world,  and  how  admirably 
he  hath  made  them  snbservient  to  the  interest  of  the  ohnrch,  which  will  be 
the  most  profitable  way  of  reading  them,  whereby  they  will  not  only  satisfy 
yonr  cariosity,  bnt  establish  yonr  Christianity.  Calvin  understands  that 
place  :  Dent,  xxxii.  8,  '  He  sets  the  boonds  of  the  people  according  to  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel,'  that  in  the  whole  ordering  of  the  state  of 
the  world,  God  proposeth  this  as  his  end,  to  consult  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  and  his  care  extends  to  the  rest  only  in  order  to  them ;  and  though 
they  are  but  a  small  number,  yet  he  orders  his  whole  government  of  the 
world's  affiurs  as  may  best  tend  to  their  salvation.  Therefore  God  sets  the 
people  bounds,  or  enlargeth  them  according  as  they  may  be  serviceable  one 
way  or  other  to  this  end.  And  the  reason  is  rendered,  ver.  9, '  For  the  Lord's 
portion  is  his  people,  and  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.'  Therefore 
God  orders  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  subserviency  to  the  maintaining  and 
improvmg  his  portion  and  inheritance. 

[2.]  As  the  world,  so  the  gifts  and  common  graces  of  men  in  the  world, 
are  for  the  good  of  the  church,  which  is  a  great  argument  for  providence 
in  general ;  since  there  is  nothing  so  considerable  in  government  as  the 
disposing  of  places  to  men  according  to  their  particular  endowments  and 
abilities  for  them.  And  the  bestowing  such  gifts  upon  men  is  none  of  the 
meanest  arguments  for  God's  providential  government  of  the  world.     As, 

Fintf  The  gifts  of  good  men.  The  gifts  conferred  upon  Paul  were 
deposited  in  him,  not  only  to  be  possessed  by  him,  but  used  and  laid  out 
for  the  good  of  the  church  :  Col.  i.  25,  <  Whereof  I  am  made  a  minister, 
according  to  the  dispensation  of  God  which  is  given  to  me  for  you ; '  *  The 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  to  any  man  is  given  to  profit  withal,'  1  Cor. 
xii.  7.  And  this  is  the  great  end  for  which  men  should  seek  to  excel,  viz., 
for  the  edifying  of  the  church :  1  Cor.  xiv.  12,  *  Forasmuch  as  you  are 
zealous  of  spiritual  gifts,  seek  that  you  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the 
church.' 

Secondly,  The  gifts  and  common  graces  of  bad  men.  There  is  something 
that  is  amiable  in  men,  though  they  have  not  grace.  As  in  stones,  plants, 
and  flowers,  though  they  have  not  sense,  there  is  something  grateful  in 
them,  as  colour  and  smell,  &c.  And  all  those  things  that  are  lovely  in  men 
are  for  the  church's  good ;  the  best  life,  and  the  worst  death,  things  present, 
let  who  will  be  the  possessor,  all  things  between  life  and  death,  are  for  the 
good  of  believers,  because  they  are  Christ's :  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  '  Whether 
Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,' — t.  ^.,  whether  the  gifts  of  the 
prime  lights  in  the  church,  or  the  common  gifts  of  the  world, — *  are  all 
yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's.'  God  is  the  dispenser  of 
them,  Christ  is  the  governor  of  them,  and  all  for  your  sakes.  As  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  waters  are  not  for  the  good  of  themselves,  but  the 
accommodation  of  the  indigencies  of  men.  By  the  common  works  of  the 
Spirit  God  doth  keep  men  from  the  evil  of  the  world.  For  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Spirit,  whose  mission  is  principally  for  the  church,  should 
give  such  gifts  out  of  love  to  men  which  hate  him,  and  are  not  the  objects 
of  his  eternal  purpose  ;  but  he  hath  some  other  ends  in  doing  it,  which  is 
the  advantage  of  his  church  and  people ;  and  this  God  causes  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  which  when  it  works  gracious  works  in  some,  produceth 
common  works  in  others  for  the  good  of  those  gracious  ones.    As  a  seed  of 
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com  hath  straw,  hnsks,  and  chaff  come  np  with  it,  which  are  shelters  to 
that  little  seed  which  lies  in  the  midst,  so  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
there  are  some  husks  come  np  among  natural  men,  which  God  makes  to  be 
shelters  to  the  church,  as  those  common  works,  and  restraining  men  through 
the  knowledge  of  Christ.  God  gives  gifts  to  them,  not  out  of  love  to  them, 
but  love  to  his  church.  As  nurses  of  great  men's  children  are  fed  with 
better  meat  than  the  other  servants,  not  out  of  anv  particular  personal 
respect  to  them,  but  to  their  office,  that  the  milk  whereby  the  child  is 
nourished  maj  be  the  sweeter  and  wholesomer;  were  it  not  for  that  relation, 
she  must  be  content  with  the  diet  allowed  to  the  rest  of  the  servants.  Some 
stinking  plants  may  have  medicinal  virtues,  which  the^physician  extracts  for 
the  cure  of  a  disease,  and  flings  the  rest  upon  the  dunghill.  God  bestows 
such  qualities  upon  men  otherwise  unsavoury  to  him,  which  he  draws  forth 
upon  several  occasions  for  the  good  of  those  that  are  more  peculiarly  under 
his  care,  and  then  casts  them  away.  These  gifts  are  indeed  the  ruin  of  bad 
men,  because  of  their  pride,  but  Uie  church's  advantage  in  regard  of  their 
excellency,  and  are  often  as  profitable  to  others  as  dangerous  to  themselves. 
As  all  that  good  which  is  in  plants  and  animals  is  for  the  good  of  man,  so 
all  the  gifts  of  natural  men  are  for  the  church's  good ;  for  they  are  for  that 
end  as  the  principal,  next  the  glory  of  God,  because  every  inferior  thing  is 
ordained  to  something  superior  as  its  end.  Plants  are  ordained  for  the 
nourishment  of  beasts,  and  both  plants  and  beasts  for  men ;  the  inferior 
men  for  the  service  of  higher ;  and  all  for  the  community :  yet  still  there  is 
a  higher  end  beyond  those,  viz.,  the  glory  of  God,  to  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately ordained,  which  is  so  connected  with  the  church's  good,  that  what 
serves  one  serves  the  other. 

[8.]  Angels,  the  top  creatures  in  the  creation,  are  ordered  for  the  good  of 
the  church.  If  the  stars  are  not  cyphers  in  the  world  only  to  be  gazed  upon, 
but  have  their  influences  both  upon  plants  and  animus;  as  the  sun  in 
impregnating  the  earth,  and  enlivening  the  plants,  and  assisting  the  growth 
of  fruits  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  if  the  stars  have  those  natural  influences 
upon  the  sensible  world,  the  angels,  which  are  the  morning  stars,  have  no 
less  interest  as  instruments  in  the  government  of  it.  The  heathens  had 
such  a  notion  of  demons  working  those  things  which  were  done  in  the  world, 
but  according  to  the  will  and  order  of  the  supreme  God.  The  angels  are 
called  watchers :  Dan.  iv.  18,  '  A  watcher,  and  an  holy  one ; '  ver.  17, 
'  This  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand  by  the  word  of  the 
holy  ones ;'  they  watch  for  God's  orders,  and  watch  for  God's  honour,  and  the 
church's  good.  There  are  orders  of  state  among  them,  for  we  read  of  their 
decree  ;  it  is  called  their  decree  ministerially,  as  they  execute  it;  approbativ^^ 
as  they  subscribe  to  the  equity  and  goodness  of  it.  As  the  saints  are  said 
to  judge  the  world,  not  authoritative,  as  in  commission  with  Christ,  but  as 
they  approve  of  Christ's  sentence.  They  seem  to  request  those  things  of 
God  which  may  make  for  his  glory,  and  they  decree  among  themselves  what 
is  fit  to  be  presented  to  God  in  order  to  his  glory.  They  cannot  endure  that 
men  should  trample  upon  God's  authority,  despoil  him  of  his  right,  and 
tread  down  his  inheritance,  and  therefore  they  send  such  requests  to 
God  to  act  so  as  men  may  acknowledge  him  and  his  government,  *  to  the 
intent  that  the  living  may  know  that  the  most  high  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of 
men.'  Their  care  therefore  must  be  for  the  church,  since  God  rules  all 
things  in  order  to  that,  and  since  that  is  God's  portion  and  inheritance,  so 
that  as  they  have  a  care  of  God's  glory,  they  must  also  have  a  care  of  God's 
portion,  and  his  peculiar  treasure.  The  inward  part  of  the  temple  was  to 
be  adorned  with  cherubims,  to  note  the  special  attendance  of  the  holy  angels 
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in  the  assemUies  of  the  saints.*  As  evQ  angeh  plot  against  the  dmrob,  so 
good  angels  project  for  it.  Thon^  in  the  Seriptnre  we  find  angels  some- 
times employed  in  affairs  of  common  proTidence,  and  doing  good  to  them 
that  are  not  of  the  ohnrch ;  as  one  is  sent  to  eomfort  Hagar,  and  relieve 
Ishmael  upon  his  cry,  thon^  he  had  scoffiBd  at  Isaac  the  heir  of  the  covenant 
when  he  was  in  Abraham's  family,  Gen.  zxi.  17;  yet  for  the  most  part  they 
were  employed  in  the  coneams  of  some  of  his  special  servants.  Angels 
thrust  Lot  oat  of  Sodom,  Gen.  xix.  25,  26.  An  angel  stopped  the  lions' 
months  when  Daniel  was  in  the  den  :  Dan.  vi,  22,  <  My  God  hath  sent  his 
angel,  and  hath  shnt  the  lions*  months.'  God  employs  angels  in  the  pre- 
serving and  mining  of  empires,  which  is  clear  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  and 
some  understand  Isa.  z.  84,  *  And  Lebanon  shall  fall  hj  a  mighty  one,'  of 
an  angel.  As  the  soul  sends  forUi  a  multitude  of  spirits  swiftly  into  the 
nerves  for  the  supply  of  the  lowest  member,  which  runs  thither  upon  the 
least  motion,  so  do  the  angels,  which  are  God's  ministers,  run  at  the 
appointment  of  God,  and  are  employed  in  all  the  wheels  of  providence. 
The  spirit  of  the  living  creatures  was  in  the  wheels  of  providence, 
£zek.  i.  20. 

FirUf  The  highest  orders  among  them  are  not  exempted  from  being 
officers  for  the  church.  Though  they  are  called  God's  angels  in  respect  of 
their  immediate  attendance  on  God,  yet  they  are  called  man's  angels  in 
respect  of  the  service  they  do  for  them,  Mat,  zviii.  10,  <  Tkeir  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  They  are  not 
the  ordinary  sort  of  angels  which  attend  upon  those  little  ones,  upon  young 
eoBieTti  humble  souls,  those  little  ones  on  the  kmgdom  of  heaven ;  but 
they  are  the  highest  courtiers  there,  such  as  see  the  &ce  of  God,  and  stand 
before  him.  A  king  hath  many  servants,  but  not  every  servant,  oiXy  the 
chief  of  the  nobility  stand  before  him ;  so  they  are  not  angels  of  the  meanest 
order  and  rank  in  heaven,  that  are  ordered  to*  attend  the  lowest  Christian. 
The  apostles  make  no  doubt  of  this :  Heb.  i.  14,  *  Are  they  not  all  minister- 
ing spirits ' — there  is  no  question  but  they  are — '  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?'  He  asserts  confidently  that  not 
one  of  them  is  blotted  out  of  the  list  for  this  employment.  *  Are  they  not 
all  ? '  None  are  exempted  from  the  service  of  God,  so  none  are  exempted 
from  the  end  of  that  service,  which  is  the  good  of  believers.  They  are 
God's  servants,  but  for  the  church's  good,  for  them  which  shall  be  heirs.. 
Are  they  not  all  ?  It  is  irrational  to  deny  it.  And  they  are  sent  forth, 
every  one  of  them  hath  his  commission  signed  by  God  for  this  purpose, 
and  not  only  for  the  church  in  general,  but  for  every  member  in  particular ; 
'  for  the  heirs  of  salvation.'  And  not  only  for  them  which  are  already  called 
and  enrolled,  but  for  them  who  shall  be  called,  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  book  of  God's  election ;  '  who  shall  be  heirs.*  AM  they  are  not  only 
faintly  sent,  as  if  they  might  go  if  they  will^  but  they  have  a  strict  charge 
to  look  after  them  well,  not  in  one  or  two  of  their  works,  or  ways,  but  in 
all :  Ps.  xci.  11,  'He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways ;  to  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.'  They  are  to  use  all  their  strength  to  this  purpose,  to  bear 
them  up  in  their  hands  ;  as  the  elder  children  are  appointed  by  parents  to 
have  a  care  of  the  younger  in  their  works  and  motions,  and  to  use  both 
their  widsom  and  strength  for  them.  The  angels  are  a  guard  to  secure 
them  here,  and  at*last  to  convey  them  to  their  Father's  house,  Luke  xvi.  22. 
When  a  man  is  in  favour  with  a  prince,  all  the  courtiers  wiU  be  observant 
of  him. 

*  Trap  on  Nnmb.  p.  68. 
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Secondly,  Annies  of  them  are  employed  npon  this  occasion.  There  are 
great  moltitudes  of  them,  as  Bildad  speaks.  Job  xxv.  8,  '  Is  there  any 
number  of  his  armies  ?  *  that  is,  of  his  angels.  When  Joel  speaks  of  the 
heathens  gathering  together,  <  Thither,'  sai^  he,  *  Lord,  cause  thj  mighty 
ones  to  come  down,*  chap.  iii.  11.  A  whole  squadron  of  them  shall  attend 
npon  a  gracious  man,  according  to  the  circumstances  he  is  involved  in.  Gen. 
xxxiii.  1,  2,  <  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  Mangels  of  God  met  him. 
And  when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  said.  This  is  God's  host.'  Regiments  of 
angels,  enough  to  make  up  an  army  (for  so  Jacob  terms  them)  met  him 
upon  the  way,  to  secure  his  brother  Esau,  and  to  encourage  lum  in  his 
journey.  So  some  interpret  2  Sam.  v.  24,  *  The  sound  of  a  going  in  the 
tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,'  the  sign  of  the  marching  of  the  brigade  of 
angels,  with  the  Lord  at  the  head  of  them,  for  the  discomfiture  of  David's 
enemies ;  '  then  shall  the  Lord  go  out  before  thee,  to  smite  the  host  of  the 
Philistines.'  And  this  they  do  not  of  their  own  heads,  but  by  the  pleasure 
of  God;  not  only  by  a  bare  will,  but  a  delight:  Ps.  ciii.  21,  <  Bless  the  Lord, 
all  ye  his  hosts ;  ye  ministers  of  his,  that  do  his  pleasure.'  MKiT)  his 
choicest  pleasure,  he  delights  to  see  this  his  militia  upon  action. 

Thirdly f  Christ  hath  the  government  of  them  to  this  end  for  his  church. 
Angels  are  all  put  in  subjection  to  him :  Heb.  ii.  7,  8,  'In  that  he  put  all 
in  subjection  under  him,  he  left  nothing  that  is  not  put  under  him.'  He  is 
'  exalted  above  all  principality  and  power.'  *  God  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,'  Eph. 
i.  21,  22 ;  all  things,  even  principalities  and  powers,  are  put  under  his  feet^ 
to  be  commissioned  and  influenced  by  him  for  the  good  of  his  church : 
Ezek.  i.  12,  <  Whither  the  Spirit  was  to  go,  they  went.'  They  are  ordered 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  this  purpose :  Zech.  i.  10,  *  Those  are  they  whom 
the  Lord  hath  sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth.'  They  are  his 
faithful  messengers,  despatched  into  the  world  by  him,  as  scouts  and  spies, 
to  take  notice  of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  to  give  him  intelligence,  and  an 
exact  account  of  affairs,  and,  ver.  11,  they  gave  an  account  to  Christ. 
Christ  is  the  head  and  general  of  them.  Col.  ii.  10.  They  are  his  host, 
always  in  a  warlike  posture,  with  Christ  in  the  head  of  them,  Zech.  i.  8, 
upon  their  horses,  which  notes  readiness  to  move  and  speed  in  motion :  and 
as  an  host  they  are  said  to  pitch  their  tents  round  about  them  that  fear  him, 
and  are  in  a  continual  conflict  with  the  evil  angels  to  prevent  their  designs, 
in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  whom  they  acknowledge  as  their  head  by  their  wor- 
ship of  him,  Heb.  i.  6.  Christ  orders  them  to  take  care  to  seal  his  ser- 
vants in  the  foreheads,  that  they  may  be  preserved  in  the  storms  which 
shall  happen  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  ruin  of  the  Bomish  papacy, 
Rev.  vii.  2,  8.  An  angel  comes  that  had  the  seal  of  the  living  God  (com- 
mission of  God),  saying,  *  Hurt  not  the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  trees, 
till  we  have  sealed  tiie  servants  of  our  God  in  the  foreheads.' 

Fourthly f  The  great  actions  which  have  been  done  in  the  world,  or  shall 
be  done  for  the  church,  are  performed  by  them.  Angels  were  sent  as 
expresses  by  God  with  his  great  decrees  concerning  the  revolutions  of  times» 
Dan.  vii.  16;  viii.  16,  <  And  I  heard  a  man's  voice,  which  called,  and 
said,  (rabriel,  make  this  man  to  understand  the  vision.'  An  angel  was  sent 
to  Daniel  with  the  message  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  clearest  prophecy  of 
Christ,  which  the  Jews  are  not  able  to  answer  to  this  day,  which  they  most 
startle  at,  Dan.  ix.  21.  Part  of  the  discovery  of  the  revelation  to  John, 
which  is  a  standing  almanac  to  the  church,  was  made  us  by  an  angel, 
Rev.  X.  8,  9 ;  xxii.  8,  9.  And  when  by  the  course  of  time  those  turnings 
are  to  happen  in  the  world,  the  angels  must  have  their  share  of  service  in 
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ihem.  The  trnmpets  are  Bonnded  by  angels,  and  the  vials  which  are  filled 
with  the  causes  of  snoh  alterations,  are  poured  out  by  the  hands  of  angels. 
Some  indeed,  by  the  angels  there  mentioned,  understand  the  yisible  instru- 
ments of  reformation,  not  excluding  the  angels,  who  are  the  invisible  minis- 
ters in  the  afiairs  of  the  world.* 

Fifthly,  They  engage  in  this  work  for  the  church  with  delight ;  they  act 
as  God*8  ministers  in  his  providence  with  a  unanimous  consent :  £zek,  i.  9^ 
*  Their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another  ;*  so  that  they  perform  their  office 
with  the  same  swiftness,  and  with  the  same  affection,  without  emulation 
to  m^  one  before  another,  which  makes  many  actions  succeed  ill  among  men ; 
but  they  go  hand  in  hand.  They  do  it  with  affection,  both  in  respect  of 
the  kind  disposition  of  their  natures,  and  as  they  are  fellow-members  of  the 
same  body,  for  they  are  parts  of  the  church  and  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem : 
Heb.ixii.  22,  '  Ye  are  come  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels,  and  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
bom  ;'  and  therefore  act  out  of  affection  to  that  which  is  a  part  of  their  body, 
as  well  as  out  of  obedience  to  their  head.  They  do  it  in  respect  of  their 
own  improvement  too,  and  increase  of  their  knowledge  (which  is  the  desire 
of  all  intellectual  creatures) ;  for  they  complete  their  understandings  by  the 
sight  of  the  methods  of  infinite  wisdom  in  the  perfecting  his  gracious 
designs.  And  it  is  God's  intent  that  they  should  grow  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  great  mystery  by  their  employment :  £ph.  iii.  10,  '  To  the  intent  that 
now,  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known 
by  tiie  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,'  ».  e..  By  the  gracious  works 
of  God  towards  the  church,  and  in  the  behalf  of  it,  for  the  security  and 
growth  of  the  church,  and  in  the  executions  of  those  decrees  which  as 
instruments  they  are  employed  in ;  for  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be 
meant  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  for  that  they  know  more  than  the  church 
below  can  acquaint  them  with :  for  without  question  they  have  a  clear  insight 
into  the  offices  of  Christ,  who  is  the  head,  and  whom  they  are  ordered  to 
worship.  They  understand  the  aim  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  can 
better  explain  Uie  dark  predictions  of  Scripture,  than  purblind  man  can.  But 
by  observing  the  methods  which  God  uses  in  the  accomplishment  of  them, 
they  become  more  intelligent,  and  commence  masters  of  knowledge  in  a 
higher  degree,  which  it  is  probable  is  one  reason  of  their  joy,  when  they  see 
God's  infinite  wisdom  and  grace  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner ;  without  affec- 
tion to  them,  and  their  employment  about  them,  they  could  not  rejoice  so 
much.  And  their  rejoicing  in  their  first  bringing  in  to  God,  argues  their  joy 
in  all  their  employments  which  concerns  their  welfare. 

(2.)  As  all  good  things,  so  all  bad  things  are  ordered  by  providence  for 
the  good  of  the  church.  That  which  in  its  own  nature  is  an  injury,  by  God's 
ordering  puts  on  the  nature  of  a  mercy ;  and  what  is  poison  in  itself,  by  the 
almighty  art  becomes  a  sovereign  medicine.  Are  God's  dispensations  in 
their  own  nature  destructive  ?  That  wise  physician  knows  how  to  make 
poisons  work  the  effect  of  purges.  Are  they  sharp  ?  It  is  to  humble  and 
purge  the  church.  As  shadows  serve  to  set  out  the  pictures,  so  the  darkest 
passages  of  providence  are  made  by  God  to  commend  the  beauty  of  those 
glorious  things  he  works  for  his  church.     We  may  see  this  in, 

[l.J  Bad  persons.    As, 

FiT9tt  The  devil.  God  manageth  him  for  his  own  glory,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  believers.  Mat.  viii.  81,  |}2,  the  devils  desired  to  enter  into  the 
herd  of  swine,  with  an  intent,  probably,  not  only  to  destroy  the  swine,  but 
to  incense  the  Gadarenes  against  him,  out  of  whom  they  had  been  cast,  to  do 

•  Lightfoot,  Temple,  chap.  88,  p.  268,  266. 
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bim  some  oonsiderable  mischief.  But  what  is  the  issae?  As  tiiey  diseoTer 
their  maBce>  so  they  enhance  the  valoe  of  Christ's  kindness  to  the  distressed 
man,  whom  he  had  freed  from  this  tyramiy.  Hereby  also  was  the  law  of  God 
justified  in  commanding  the  Jews  to  abstain  from  swine*s  flesh,  which  the 
Gadarenes,  being  apostate  Jews,  had  broken ;  he  magnified  his  own  power 
in  the  routing  such  a  number  of  unclean  spirits,  which  had  not  been  so 
conspicuous  in  the  turning  them  out  of  one  man,  had  not  this  regiment 
discovered  themselves  among  the  swine,  and  brought  such  a  loss  upon  the 
Gadarenes,  whereby  as  they  shewed  theur  own  strength  and  malice,  so  they 
discovered  occasionally  the  greatness  of  Christ's  charity,  and  his  power  over 
them ;  so  that  in  granting  tibe  malicious  petition  of  this  exasperated  legioiif 
the  law  of  God  is  justified,  our  Saviour's  love  glorified,  his  power  manifested, 
and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  gaining  proselytes  in  that  country,  to  which 
purpose  he  left  the  man  he  had  cured,  Luke  viii.  89,  and  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  those  poor  believers  which  then  followed  him.  God  makes  use  of 
the  devils  by  Uie  sovereignty  of  providence,  to  bring  about  ends  unknown 
to  themselves,  for  all  their  wisdom.  The  malice  of  the  devil  against  Job 
hath  rendered  him  a  standing  miracle  of  patience  for  ever.  They  are  the 
*  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,'  Eph.  vi.  12,  not  of  the  light  of  the 
world ;  they  are  the  rulers  of  the  wicked,  and  the  scullions  of  the  saints,  to 
scour  and  cleanse  them.  They  are  the  rulers  of  the  world,  but  subordinate 
to  serve  the  providence  of  God,  wherein  God  declares  his  wisdom  by  serving 
himself  of  the  worst  of  his  enemies.  The  devil  thought  he  had  brought  a 
total  destruction  upon  mankind  when  he  persuaded  bur  first  parents  to  eat 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  the  only  wise  God  ordered  it  to  bring  about  Sii 
greater  gloyy  to  himself,  and  a  more  firm  stability  to  his  people,  in  intro* 
ducing  an  everlasting  covenant  which  could  not  be  broken,  and  establishing 
their  happiness  upon  surer  terms  than  it  was  settled  in  paradise;  and 
afterwards  in  filling  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  Christ,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  Jews  to  crucify  him.  Even  by  that  way  whereby  he  thought  to  hinder 
the  good  of  mankind,  he  occasionally  promotes  their  perpetual  redemption ; 
and  I  do  not  much  question  but  those  very  principles  which  the  devil  had 
distilled  into  the  Gentile  world,  of  shedding  human  blood  in  sacrifices  for 
expiation  of  guilt,  and  the  gods  conversing  with  men  in  human  ways,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  intercessions  of  demons  for  them, — ^the  first  out  of 
rage  against  mankind,  and  both  that  and  the  other  to  induce  them  to 
idolatry, — might  facilitate  the  entertainment  of  Christ  as  the  great  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  the  receiving  of  him  as  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  though  in  an  human 
shape,  and  the  belief  of  his  intercession.  God  overreaches  the  devil,  and 
makes  him  instrumental  for  good  where  he  designs  hurt  and  mischief. 

Secondly,  Wicked  men.  All  the  wicked  in  the  midst  of  the  church  are 
for  the  good  of  it,  either  for  the  exercise  of  their  grace,  or  security  of  their 
persons,  or  interest :  Prov.  zvi.  7, '  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord, 
he  will  make  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.'  Sometimes  he  will 
incline  their  hearts  intentionally  to  favour,  or  order  even  their  actions  against 
them  to  procure  their  peace,  contrary  to  their  intentions.  Sometimes  God 
makes  them  his  sword  to  cut  his  people,  sometimes  physic  to  purge  them, 
sometimes  fire  to  melt  and  refine  them,  sometimes  hedges  to  preserve  them, 
sometimes  a  ransom  to  redeem  them,  Prov.  xxi.  18.  A  traveller  makes  use 
of  the  mettle  of  a  headstrong  horse  to  carry  him  to  his  journey's  end.  That 
wind  which  would  overturn  a  little  boat,  the  skilful  pilot  makes  use  of  to 
drive  his  ship  into  the  harbour,  and  the  husbandman  to  cleanse  his  com 
from  the  chaff.  Though  the  ends  of  the  workers,  viz.,  God  and  wicked 
men,  are  different,  yet  the  end  of  the  work  is  but  one,  which  is  ordered  by 
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God's  sovereign  pleasnra.  It  was  promised  in  the  promise  of  the  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles :  Gen.  ix.  27,  '  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  he  his  servant.'  God  shall  allure 
Japhet,  the  Gentiles  of  Europe,  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan 
the  head  of  the  cursed  posterity,  shall  he  servants  to  the  church  heside  their 
will,  and  sometimes  against  it,  hy  an  overruling  hand.  And  Christ  hath 
bought  them  to  he  his  servants :  2  Peter  ii.  1,  '  Denying  the  Lord  thai 
bought  them,'  and  therefore  hath  the  disposing  of  them,  whether  they 
voluntarily  give  up  themselves  to  him  or  no.  He  is  a  Lord  by  purchase 
over  them,  who  own  him  not  as  a  Saviour.  The  hatred  of  the  church's 
enemies  sometimes  conduceth  more  to  her  good  than  the  affections  of  all 
her  worldly  friends.     Now  this  appears. 

First,  In  furthering  the  gospel.  The  Jews,  who  speak  not  of  Christ 
among  themselves,  but  with  opprobrious  terms,*  have  been  the  exact  pre- 
servers of  the  Old  Testament,  even  to  the  very  number  of  the  letters, 
wherein  Christians  have  sufficient  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  Christ's 
being  the  Messiah,  and  unanswerable  arguments  against  their  adversaries  ; 
whereupon  St  Austin  terms  them  capsarios  ecclesia^  such  that  carry  the  books 
of  the  children  of  great  men  after  them  to  school.  When  the  authority  of 
the  Bevelation  was  anciently  questioned,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  instru- 
mental to  keep  it  in  the  number  of  the  canonical  books,  not  thinking  they 
should  find  their  own  church  so  plainly  deciphered  in  it  to  be  the  mother  of 
abominations.  To  this  we  may  refer  the  action  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  causing  the  Scripture  to  be  translated  about  three  hundred 
years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  through  which  the  nationsf  might  better 
discern  (as  it  were  through  a  prospective  glass)  the  new  star  of  Jacob 
which  was  shortly  to  arise.  No  doubt  but  many  of  the  Gentiles,  by  com- 
paring the  old  Scripture  prophecies,  which  they  could  read  in  the  Greek 
language,  might  be  more  easily  induced  to  an  embracing  the  gospel,  and 
acknowledging  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  when  it  came  to  be  divulged  among 
them.  Herod  is  the  cause  of  the  consultation  about  the  place  of  Christ's 
birth,  not  for  any  goodwill  he  had  to  him  whom  he  intended  to  murder,  but 
God  makes  use  of  this  to  clear  up  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  concerning 
Bethlehem,  the  place  of  his  birth :  Mat.  ii.  6,  «  Out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
Governor  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel.'  And  they  certainly  were  not 
very  good  who  preached  Christ  out  of  envy,  and  propagated  the  gospel, 
wherein  Paul  rejoiced ;  not  in  their  sin,  but  in  the  providential  fruit  of  it : 
Philip,  i.  15, 18,  *  Some  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife.  What 
then  ?  notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  truth,  Christ  is 
preached  ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.' 

Secondly,  In  furthering  the  temporal  good  of  the  church. 

(1.)  In  its  preservation.  Wicked  men  are  often  serviceable  to  the  church, 
as  the  filthy  raven  was  to  holy  Elijah,  or  as  the  lion  which  would  have 
devoured  Samson  is  a  storehouse  to  provide  him  food ;  for  in  his  hunger 
he  finds  a  table  spread  in  the  belly  of  his  enemy.  Pharaoh's  design  was 
to  destroy  Israel,  and  the  daughter  of  that  irreconcilable  enemy  is  directed 
to  preserve  Moses,  who  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  her  family,  the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptian  gloryj  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church.  She  saves  him  out  of 
charity,  and  God  out  of  a  wise  design ;  she,  by  his  education  in  the 
Egyptian  learning,  fits  him  for  the  court,  and  God  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  church.  Egypt  had  com  to  relieve,  first  Abraham,  Gen.  xii.  10,  after- 
ward Jacob  in  a  time  of  famine,  the  family  wherein  the  church  of  God  was 
only  then  bound  up.  Herod  lies  in  wait  for  Christ's  destruction,  and  Egypt, 
•  Hclvicua  contra  Judseos.  t  Jackfloii,  vol.  i.  fol.  f,  p.  62. 
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the  most  idolatarong  connirj  in  the  world,  and  an  ancient  enemy  to  God's 
chnrch,  affords  bim  shelter,  God  makes  <  Moab  to  hide  his  outcasts  and 
be  their  covert  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler/  Isa.  xvi.  8,  4.  Borne  think 
God's  design  in  sending  Jonah  to  Nineyeh  to  work  so  remarkable  a  change 
bj  repentance,  was  to  soften  some  of  their  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  their 
posterity,  to  deal  more  tenderly  with  those  gracious  Israelites,  who,  in  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  some  years  after,  should  be  their  guests,  God 
making  thereby  provision  for  his  own  people  in  that  common  judgment 
which  should  come  upon  the  nation.  This  God  doth  sometimes  by  reviving 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  common  sentiments  of  religion  in  the  hearts  of 
natural  men,  whereby  their  own  consciences,  bearing  witness  to  the  innocency 
and  excellency  of  the  church  of  God,  put  them  upon  thoughts  for  its 
security.  Sometimes  it  is  above  their  own  sphere  and  besides  their  own 
intentions.  The  whale  which  swallowed  Jonah  intended  him  as  a  morsel  to 
quell  his  hunger,  but  proves  his  security,  and  disgorgeth  him  upon  the  shore ; 
they  understand  their  own  aim,  but  not  the  design  of  God.  The  leech  that 
sucks  the  patient's  blood  knows  not  the  chirurgeon's  design,  who  nseth  it  for 
the  cure  of  k  disease.  Sometimes  their  rage  proves  their  own  ruin,  and  the 
church's  safety;  as  the  leech  bursts  itself  sometimes,  and  saves  the  patient. 
The  very  earth,  whereby  is  meant  the  carnal  world,  is  said  to  help  the 
woman,  the  church,  by  swallowing  up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  casts  out 
of  his  mouth  against  her.  Rev.  xii.  16,  just  as  the  old  rags  were  the 
instruments  whereby  Jeremiah  was  drawn  out  of  the  dungeon. 

(2.)  In  the  advancement  of  the  church  or  persons  eminent.  Abner  had  a 
plot  for  bringing  Israel  to  David's  sceptre,  which  concurred  both  with  God's 
purpose  and  promises,  but  sprung  from  an  ill  cause,  a  disdain  to  be  checked 
by  Ishbosheth,  though  his  king,  for  an  unjustifiable  act,  for  having  too  much 
familiarity  with  one  of  Saul's  concubines,  2  Sam.  iii.  6-10.  And  from  this 
animosity  he  contrives  the  deposing  of  Ishbosheth,  and  the  exaltation  of 
David ;  yet  dissembles  the  ground,  and  pretends  the  promise  of  God  to 
David,  ver.  18,  '  For  the  Lord  [hath  spoken  of  David,  By  the  hand  of  my 
servant  David  I  will  save  my  people  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines.' He  is  the  first  engine  that  moves  in  this  business,  and  by  him  and 
his  correspondents  after  his  death,  ver.  17,  the  business  is  brought  about 
by  God's  overruling  hand,  wherein  God's  promise  is  accomplished,  and 
David  a  type  of  Christ,  and  the  great  champion  for  the  church  against  its 
enemies  round  about  is  advanced.  Very  remarkable  is  the  advancement  of 
Mordecai,  in  order  to  the  advancing  of  tiie  Jews  as  well  as  preserving  them, 
when  the  necks  of  all  the  visible  church  God  had  in  the  world  were  upon 
the  block.  Haman  ignorantly  is  the  cause  of  this  preferment  of  Mordecai, 
and  at  that  time  too  when  he  came  to  petition  for  his  death  :  Esther  vi.  4, 
*  He  was  come  to  speak  to  the  king  to  hang  Mordecai  upon  the  gallows 
which  he  had  prepared  for  him.'  The  king  asks  him  what  should^be  done  to 
the  man  whom  the  king  delights  to  honour,  ver.  16.  He  imagineth  that 
the  king's  question  did  respect  himself,  lays  out  a  scheme  of  what  honour 
he  was  ambitious  of,  ver.  8,  9,  which  was  by  the  king  designed  for  Mordecai, 
and  Haman  made  the  herald  to  proclaim  him.  Here  Haman,  not  only  a 
wicked  man  in  himself,  but  the  greatest  enemy  Mordecai  and  the  whole 
church  of  God  had,  is  made  unwittingly  an  instrument  to  exalt  Mordecai^ 
and  in  him  the  whole  church  of  God. 

(8.)  In  enriching  the  church,  or  some  persons  in  it,  whereby  it  may  become 
more  serviceable  to  God.  How  wonderful  was  it,  that  when  the  Israelites 
were  abominated  by  the  Egyptians,  God  should  so  order  their  hearts  that  the 
Egyptians  should  lend  them  gold  and  jewels,  Exod.  xiL  85,  86|  and  dismiss 
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them  with  wealth  as  well  as  safety,  and  not  so  much  as  one  person  molest 
them  till  they  arriyed  at  the  Bed  Sea !  The  very  gain  and  honour  of  the 
enemies  is  sometimes  consecrated  to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  :  Micah 
iv.  18,  *  Arise  and  thresh,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ;  I  will  make  thy  horn  iron, 
and  thou  shall  heat  in  pieces  many  people  :  and  I  will  consecrate  their  gain 
nnto  the  Lord,  and  their  snhstance  to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.'  This 
was  when  many  nations  were  gathered  against  Sion,  yer.  11 ;  '  the  wealth 
of  the  sinner  is  laid  np  for  the  jast,*  Proy.  xiii.  22.  And  God  sometimes 
makes  the  wicked,  unwittingly  to  themselves,  in  their  carking,  be  the  factors 
for  good  men,  into  whose  lap  providence  pours  the  firuit  of  their  labour.  God 
gave  Gyrus  the  spoils  of  Babylon  and  the  treasures  of  Groesus,  to  enable  him 
to  furnish  the  Jews  with  materials  for  building  the  temple  :  Isa.  xlv.  8,  4, 
*  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  treasures  of  secret 
places  (speaking  of  Gyrus),  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  the  Lord  which  call 
thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel,  for  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,*  &c. 
That  he  might  acknowledge  him  the  God  of  Israel,  and  lay  his  wealth  out  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  the  service  of  Jacob  his  servant. 

Thirdly^  As  bad  persons,  so  bad  things  are  ordered  to  the  good  of  the 
church,  whether  they  be  sinful  evils  or  i^ictive. 

1.  Sin. 

(1.)  A  man's  own  sin.  Onesimus  runs  from  his  master,  and  finds  a  spiritual 
father ;  his  being  a  runagate  is  the  occasion  of  his  being  a  convert.  By 
flying  from  his  master  he  becomes  a  brother  in  the  Lord,  Philem.  10, 12, 16. 
What  Joseph's  brethren  sinfully  intended  for  revenge  against  their  brother, 
and  security  from  their  father's  checks  (who  acquainted  Jacob  with  their 
miscarriages),  God  ordered  for  the  preservation  of  them  who  were  the  only 
visible  church  in  the  world.  Their  sin  against  their  brother,  contrary  both 
to  their  intentions  and  expectations,  became  the  means  of  their  safety.  God 
makes  the  remainder  of  sin  in  a  good  man  an  occasion  to  exercise  his  grace, 
discover  his  strength,  and  shew  his  loyalty  to  God. 

(2.)  Gther  men's  sins.  That  might  be  in  Sarah  but  a  heady  passion,  for 
hearing  her  son  mocked  by  Ishmael,  that  made  her  so  desirous  to  have  the 
bond-woman  and  her  first  son  thrust  out.  Gen.  xxi.  10 ;  but  God  makes 
use  of  it  to  make  a  separation  between  Isaac,  the  heir  of  the  covenant,  and 
Ishmael,  that  he  might  not  be  corrupted  by  an  evil  example  from  him ;  God 
orders  Abraham  to  hearken  to  her  voice,  because  in  Isaac  his  seed  should 
be  called,  ver.  12.  And  the  revengeful  threatening  of  Esau  was  the  occasion 
of  Jacob's  flight,  whereby  he  was  hindered  from  marrying  with  any  of  the 
people  of  the  land,  by  whom  he  might  have  been  induced  to  idolatry,  Gen. 
xxvii.  48,  46.  Why  should  we  mistrust  that  God  that  can  make  use  of  the 
lusts  of  men  to  bring  about  his  own  gracious  purposes  ? 

2.  Commotions  in  the  world.  There  is  the  eye  of  God,  that  eye  which 
runs  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth  in  the  wheels  of  worldly  motions, 
even  in  the  most  dreadful  providences  in  the  world  that  stare  upon  men 
vrith  a  grim  countenance :  Ezek.  i.  18,  *  Their  wings  were  dreadful,  and 
their  wings  were  full  of  eyes.'  All  the  overtumings  in  the  world  are  sub- 
servient to  the  church's  interest,  though  they  are  not  visibly  so,  unless 
diligently  attended.'!'  God  orders  the  confrisions  of  the  world,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumults  of  the  people:  Ps.  xxix.  10,  11,  *  The  Lord  sits  upon  the 
flood ;  yea,  the  Lord  sits  King  for  ever.  The  Lord  will  give  strength  to  his 
people ;  the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace.'  He  sits  upon  the  flood 
as  a  charioteer  in  his  chariot,  guiding  it  with  holy  and  merciful  intentions  to 
his  people,  to  give  them  both  strength  and  peace  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 

*  Broughton  on  Rov.  ziii.  sect.  177. 
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as  the  issae  of  ihem.  By  water  and  floods  is  frequently  meant  ttunnlts  and 
eonfosions  in  the  world.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  should  onr  Saviour  enocmiage 
hid  disciples,  ajidjall  their  successors  in  the  same  profession,  to  lift  np  their 
heads  when  they  hear  of  wars,  if  their  redemption  were  not  designed  by  God 
in  them  ?  Luke  xxi.  25-28 ;  they  are  all  testunonies  of  the  nearer  approaches 
of  Christ  in  power  and  gloiy  to  judge  the  earth,  and  glorify  his  people. 
God's  great  end  in  the  shaking  of  nations  is  the  performing  those  graciona 
promises  to  his  church  which  yet  remained  unaccomplished.  These  earth* 
quakes  in  the  world  will  bring  heaven  to  the  church*  The  great  revolutionB 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world,  the  ruin  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  the 
erecting  the  Persian,  and  all  the  means  whereby  it  was  brought  about,  God 
6rder6d,  God  foretold,  God  directed,  for  Jacob's  service.  Cyrus,  led  by 
ambition,  levies  an  army  against  Babylon  ;  yet  though  he  was  a  ravenous 
bird  he  was  to  execute  the  counsel  of  God :  Isa.  xlvi.  11,  '  Calling  a 
ravenous  bird  from  the  east,  the  man  that  exeeuteth  my  counsel,'  to  be  an 
instrument  for  the  delivery  of  the  captived  Jews,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
ruined  temple.  He  had  called  him  out  by  name  to  make  a  great  revolution 
of  the  world.  He  foretold  by  his  prophet  Isaiah  many  years  before,  the 
means  he  should  use  in  the  siege  of  Babylon  to  attain  the  victory,  the  very 
dividing  Euphrates,  which  was  the  great  confidence  of  the  Babylonian : 
Isa.  xliv.  27,  « That  say  to  the  deep,  Be  dry;  and  I  will  dry  up  the  rivers ;' 
whereby  it  was  as  it  were  dried  up  for  them  to  pass  over  the  very  opening 
of  the  gates:  Isa.  xlv.  1,  <  And  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut; '  the  Babylonians 
in  a  presumptuous  security  had  left  them  open,  thinking  it  impossible  the 
city  could  be  taken,  because  of  the  river  Euphrates:  '  I  will  go  before  thee, 
and  make  the  crooked  places  straight ; '  and  what  was  the  end  of  that 
great  revolution  and  motion  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?  See  Isa.  xlv.  4, 
'  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel,  mine  elect,  I  have  even  called 
thee  by  thy  name.'  This  prophecy  was  when  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
were  standing.  God  casts  about  long  before  his  people  needs,  for  their  wel* 
fare  in  the  great  revolutions  and  changes  of  the  world.  In  Isa.  xliv.  28, 
<  That  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure ; 
even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy 
foundation  shall  be  laid.'  Cyrus  had  no  knowledge  of  this  end  of  God, 
'  though  thou  hast  not  known  me,'  Isa.  xlv.  4,  5,  twice  repeated.  Cyme 
did  not  know  God,  neither  did  he  know  God's  end ;  he  acts  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  is  acted  by  God  to  higher  purposes  than  he  understood.  In  all 
the  siftings  of  nations,  and  sifting  the  church  among  the  nations,  as  com  is 
silted  in  a  sieve,  God  designs  not  the  destmetion  of  his  people,  but  the 
cleansing  them,  the  separating  the  flour  from  the  bran. 

8.  Destroying  judgments,  yea,  and  the  very  curses  sometimes  are  turned 
into  blessings. 

Destroying  judgments.  The  desolation  of  the  Jews  was  not  only  in  order 
to  the  fulfilling  God's  tmth  in  his  threatenings,  but  useful  for  the  great 
gospel  design  ;  the  fall  of  the  Jews  was  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles :  Bom. 
xi.  11,  12,  '  Through  their  fall  salvaUon  is  come  unto  the  Gentiles.'  And 
also  their  fall  and  dispersion  among  the  Gentiles  was  prophesied  of  as  the 
occasion  of  their  return  to  God :  Ezek.  xx.  86,  87,  '  Like  as  I  pleaded  with 
your  fathers  in  the  wilderness,  so  will  I  plead  with  you  ;  and  cause  you  to 
pass  under  the  rod,  and  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant ;'  when 
they  are  in  the  wilderness  of  captivity,  then  God  shall  plead  with  them,  and 
make  them  to  pass  under  the  rod  of  propriety,  and  bring  them  into  covenant. 
The  like  also  is  prophesied  of  that  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  to  this  day,  not 
known  where  they  are  :  Hosea  ii.  14,  the  time  of  God's  speaking  kindly  to 
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her  should  be  in  the  wilderneesy  and  then  <  I  will  give  her  the  yallej  of 
Achor  for  a  door  of  hope.*  No  question  bat  God  hath  performed  his  pro- 
mise, and  bronght  many  of  the  posterity  of  the  ten  tribes  into  the  church 
among  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  they  were  dispersed. 

Cnrses  sometimes,  as  God  orders  them,  prove  blessings.  The  cnrse  of 
inspired  Jacob  npon  Levi, — Gen.  xliz.  7,  '  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was 
fierce  ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel :  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and 
scatter  ihem  in  Israel,' — ^was  the  advantage  both  of  Levi  and  the  Israelites ; 
that  they  were  dispersed  among  the  several  tribes  without  any  universal 
cohabitation  as  the  rest,  was  a  curse  ;  but  that  they  should  be  Uie  instruc- 
tors of  the  people  in  the  matters  of  the  law,  was  an  honour  God  put  upon 
the  head  of  that  tribe,  and  a  public  blessing  to  the  people. 

4.  Divisions  in  the  church.  One  would  think  this  of  all  other  things 
should  shake  the  foundation  of  it ;  yet  God  orders  even  these  to  the  good 
of  the  church.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  two  great  apostles,  fell  out.  Acts  xv. 
86-89,  &c. ;  the  contention  comes  to  be  very  sharp,  a  thing  naturally  of 
very  ill  consequence  in  two  of  the  prime  guides  of  Christianity,  and  at  the 
laying  the  first  foundation  of  ii ;  but  the  gospel  gains  ground,  one  sails  to 
Cyprus,  and  the  other  travels  into  Syria.  Perhaps  had  not  this  quarrel  been 
between  them,  and  they  thus  disjointed  from  one  another,  some  of  those 
poor  souls  had  never,  or  at  least  not  so  soon,  have  heard  of  the  gospel  mercy. 

5.  Persecutions.  These  naturally  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  utter 
extirpation  of  it,  but  God  orders  them  otherwise.  God  doth  often  lay  the 
scene  of  his  amazing  providences  in  very  dismal  afflictions  ;  as  the  limner 
first  puts  on  the  dusky  colours  on  which  he  intends  to  draw  the  portraiture 
of  some  illustrious  beauty.  The  oppression  of  Israel  immediately  before 
their  deliverance  was  the  dusky  colour  whereupon  God  drew  those  gracious 
lines  of  their  salvation  from  Egypt,  the  pattern  of  all  the  after  deliverances 
of  the  church  in  all  ages,  and  a  type  of  our  spiritual  redemption  by  Christ. 
The  humiliation,  persecution,  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  the  dusky 
colour  upon  which  God  drew  that  amazing  piece  of  divine  love  and  wisdom 
in  man's  salvation,  which  the  eyes  of  saints  and  angels  will  be  fixed  on  with 
ravishing  admirations  to  all  eternity.  All  afflictions  in  the  world,  which 
God  doth  exercise  the  church  with,  are  parts  of.  his  providence,  and  like 
mournful  notes  in  music,  which  make  the  melody  of  the  tune  more  pleasant, 
and  set  off  those  sweeter  airs  which  follow  upon  them.  Afflictions  here 
cause  the  joys  of  heaven  to  appear  more  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  glorified 
saints.  The  persecutions  of  the  martyrs  did  but  heighten  their  graces,  send 
them  to  the  place  of  rest,  and  enlarge  their  robes  of  glory.  God  many 
times  saves  his  people  by  sufferings,  and  brings  them  to  the  shore  upon  the 
planks  of  a  broken  ship,  and  makes  that  which  was  the  occasion  of  their 
loss  to  be  a  means  of  their  safety ;  they  sometimes  evidence  that  which  they 
would  destroy.  Herod's  murdering  Uie  children,  to  destroy  him  that  was 
bom  king  of  the  Jews,  made  his  birth  more  conspicuous  in  the  world ; 
snuffing  the  candle  makes  it  bum  the  clearer. 

They  sometimes  make, 

1.  To  the  improvement  of  the  church.  One  of  the  sorest  judgments  God 
brought  upon  the  Jewish  church  is  expressly  asserted  by  God  to  be  for  their 
good  :  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  speaking  of  the  captived  Jews,  '  Whom  I  have  sent  out 
of  this  place  into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  for  their  good.'  The  Chaldeans 
had  overran  their  land,  carried  them  captives,  made  them  slaves,  destroyed 
the  temple ;  yet  God  tells  them  this  was  for  their  good,  when  there  was  no 
present  appearance  of  any  good  in  it.  It  should  be  good  in  respect  of  God's 
favour  towards  them,  which  retired  to  return  with  the  greater  force :  ver.  6, 
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<  I  will  set  mine  eyes  npon  tbem  for  good  ;  I  will  bnild  them,  and  not  poll 
them  down.'  God  will  giye  them  a  more  durable  settlement.  In  respect 
also  of  that  frame  of  heart  they  shonld  have  toward  God,  their  knowledge 
of  him  and  cleaving  to  him,  ver.  7,  <  I  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  me  ; 
and  they  shall  return  to  me  with  their  whole  heart.*  God  had  bnt  a  moiety 
of  their  hearts  before,  bnt  then  he  shonld  have  the  whole.  And  indeed  it 
was  remarkably  for  their  good  ;  for  they  who  before  were  addicted  to  idolatry 
were  never  gnilty  of  the  same  sin  after ;  and  God  kept  them  from  being 
drawn  away  to  it  by  the  example  and  solicitation  of  those  among  whom  they 
were.  The  church  grows  by  tears  and  withers  by  smiles.  God's  vine 
thrives  the  better  for  pruning.  God  makes  our  persecutions  fit  us  for  that 
for  which  we  are  persecuted  ;  as  Saul  by  his  persecution  of  David  for  the 
titie  God  had  given  him  to  the  kingdom,  made  him  fitter  to  succeed  him  in 
the  throne,  and  manage  the  government.  God  uses  persecutors  as  lances, 
which,  whiles  they  wound  us,  let  out  the  purulent  and  oppressive  matter ; 
and  makes  them  instruments  of  his  providence  to  work  out  his  people's 
happiness,  and  thus  makes  the  very  wrath  of  man  to  be  an  occasion  of  his 
people's  praise  :  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10,  '  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee.'  God 
doth  in  this  as  a  father  deals  with  his  son,  sends  him  to  a  sharp  school,  that 
he  may  be  trained  up  in  learning. 

2.  In  the  increase  of  the  church.  The  Jews  crucified  our  Saviour  to 
diminish  the  multitude  of  his  followers,  and  by  this  means  the  number  is 
increased.  The  whole  world  runs  after  him  by  that  means  they  used  to  stop 
their  course,  which  Christ  foretold,  that  when  he  was  lifted  up  he  should 
draw  all  men  after  him ;  and  that  a  grain  of  com  brings  not  forth  more  seed 
unless  it  be  cast  into  the  ground  and  die. 

1.  In  the  increase  of  it  within  its  own  bounds.  When  the  Israelites  were 
most  oppressed  in  Egypt,  the  more  they  multiplied,  Exod.  i.  20.  When 
the  dragon's  fuxy  did  most  swell  against  the  woman,  she  brought  forth  a 
man  child.  Rev.  xii.  1,  8,  4.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  at  the  highest, 
and  was  most  inflamed  with  anger  against  the  Christians ;  when  the  learning 
of  the  philosophers,  the  witchcrafts  of  heretics,  the  power  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  strength  of  the  whole  world  was  set  against  them,  the  Christians 
grew  more  flourishing  and  numerous  by  those  very  means  which  were  used 
to  destroy  them.  Not  only  a  new  succession  of  saints  sprung  up  from  the 
martyrs'  ashes,  but  their  flames  were  the  occasion  of  warming  some  so  much 
with  a  heavenly  fire,  that  some  persecutors  have  become  preachers.  Their 
very  bonds  for  the  truth  have  sometimes  a  seminal  virtue  in  them  to  beget 
men  to  faith  in  Christ :  Philip,  i.  12,  <  The  things  which  have  happened  unto 
me,  have  fallen  out  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.' 

2.  In  the  increase  of  it  in  other  parts.  Paul's  prison  made  his  preaching 
famous  in  Rome,  and  was  an  occasion  of  bringing  Christianity  into  Nero's 
court,  that  monster  of  mankind,  Philip,  i.  18,  iv.  22 ;  one  might  have  looked 
for  saints  in  hell  as  soon  ;  his  bonds  were  as  great  a  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine  as  his  eloquence.  When  Saul  made  havoc  of  the 
church,  and  by  that  storm  dispersed  the  Christians,  they,  like  so  many  grains 
of  com  scattered  in  several  parts  of  a  greater  field,  produced  the  greater 
harvest :  Acts  viii.  8,  4,  '  Therefore  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  word.'  As  clouds  scattered  by  the  winds,  they 
rained  down  the  gospel  in  several  quarters.  The  Jews  when  scattered  in 
their  several  flights  did  scatter  among  the  heathen  the  notions  of  the  tme 
religion.  When  they  shall  go  down  to  Egypt  to  secure  themselves  from 
Sennacherib's  invasion,  they  shall  be  a  means  to  make  many  converts  among 
that  idolatrous  nation :  Isa.  xix.  18,  <In  that  day'  (the  day  of  the  Jews' 
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trouble)  '  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan, 
and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;*  so  one  ezpoonds  it,  bnt  I  rather  think  it 
meant  of  the  times  of  the  gospel.  The  flight  of  the  Israelites  shall  be  the 
occasion  of  some  Egyptians'  conTcrsion.  A  poor  slaTe  in  Naaman^s  family 
was  an  occasion  both  of  the  cnre  of  his  body  and  of  that  of  his  sool,  2  Kings 
V.  2,  8,  17.  So  much  for  the  first  reason,  drawn  from  an  enomeration  of 
things. 

Reason  2.  To  prove  that  all  providence  is  for  the  good  of  the  church, 
is,  because  God  hath  sometimes  preferred  mercy  to  the  church,  and  care  of 
it,  above  his  own  concernments  of  justice.  He  values  his  morcy  to  them 
above  his  justice  upon  his  enemies.  He  consults  their  safety  before  he 
brings  ruin  upon  the  wicked  whose  sins  are  full.  He  first  prepared  the 
ark  for  Noah,  and  sees  him  lodged  in  it  before  he  begins  to  shower  down 
destruction  upon  the  world.  He  hath  sometimes  punished  a  nation  more 
for  their  offences  against  his  people,  than  their  sins  against  himself.  Amalek 
was  guilty  of  many  idolatries  and  other  sins  against  God,  but  God  chargeth 
none  of  them  upon  them  but  their  malicious  hindering  the  Israelites  in  their 
march  to  Canaan  :  1  Bam.  xv.  2,  <  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  remember 
that  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way,  when 
he  came  up  firom  Egypt.*  He  shews  his  love  to  them,  and  how  much  he 
values  them,  that  when  he  is  acting  justice  and  pouring  out  his  wrath,  when 
he  is  (as  it  were)  cutting  and  slashing  on  all  sides,  and  is  in  fury  with 
wicked  men,  he  hath  nothing  but  sweetness  and  tenderness  towards  his  own. 
Amos  ix.  9,  10,  in  the  sifting  of  Israel  and  the  nations  '  Not  the  least  grain 
shall  fall  upon  the  earth.  All  the  sinners  of  my  people  shall  die  by  the 
sword.'  While  he  thunders  out  his  fury  upon  wicked  men,  he  hath  his  eyes 
upon  the  least  grain  of  the  true  Israel.  What  would  it  be  for  God,  when 
he  is  raising  the  glory  of  his  justice  upon  the  people  that  have  provoked  him, 
not  to  regard  the  concernments  of  this  or  that,  or  many  sincere  souls,  but 
put  no  stop  to  his  fury  ?  Yet  he  doth,  not  a  grain  shall  perish.  He  is  more 
desirous  to  hear  of  the  preservation  and  wel&re  of  a  few  righteous,  than  of 
the  just  punishment  of  the  wicked  wherein  his  justice  is  gloriously  interested. 
The  man  clothed  with  linen,  that  was  to  mark  the  mourners,  returned  to 
God  and  gave  an  account  that  he  had  done  according  to  his  command,  Ezek. 
ix.  11 ;  the  other  five,  which  were  to  kill,  returned  not  to  give  any  account 
of  their  severe  and  sharp  proceedings.  The  angels  that  held  the  four  winds 
of  the  earth,  Bev.  vii.  1,  which  some  understand  of  wars  and  commotions 
in  the  world  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Romish  power,  were  ordered  not  to 
let  the  winds  go  till  the  servants  of  God  were  sealed  in  their  foreheads. 

Eeason  8.  God  takes  particular  notice  of  the  meanest  of  his  people, 
and  mightily  condescends  to  them,  much  more  of  the  church.  It  is  strange 
to  consider  that  the  Scripture  mentions  none  of  those  great  potentates  among 
the  heathen,  but  either  as  they  were  instruments  of  his  people's  good,  or 
executioners  of  his  justice  upon  them,  or  subjects  of  his  people's  triumph. 
Cyrus  and  Darius  are  mentioned  as  their  friends ;  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Sennacherib,  and  others,  as  God's  instruments  in  scourging  them ;  Chedor- 
laomer  and  llie  other  kings  with  him,  as  they  were  the  subjects  of  Abraham's 
valour  and  triumph.  Gen.  xiv.  9,  10.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  names  of 
any  in  his  word  but  upon  such  accounts  ;  Cyrus  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
done  no  doubt  many  actions  before,  but  none  taken  notice  of  but  those ;  bnt 
he  takes  notice  of  the  meanest  wherein  was  grace,  and  the  meanest  of  their 
concerns  and  actions.*  He  mentions  in  his  word  Jacob's  flocks,  &c.,  things 
of  no  great  moment,  the  actions,  speeches,  gestures  of  his  people,  to  shew 

*  Bevet  in  Qen.  exercit,  129. 
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how  his  providence  wrought  for  them,  and  how  mach  he  is  coneemed  in  the 
least  of-  their  affairs ;  hut  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  their  original  and 
progress,  and  the  magnified  founders  of  them,  he  speaks  not  of  hut  as  they 
have  some  relation  or  other  to  his  people.  As  we  love  to  use  the  names  of 
our  friends,  so  doth  God  love  the  relish  of  the  names  of  his  servants.  The 
name  of  Noah  is  repeated  several  times,  as  the  Jews  observe.  Gen.  vii., 
viii.  The  Spirit  of  God  loves  the  very  mention  of  their  names,  he  delights 
to  dwell  upon  the  catalogue  of  their  names.  The  Scripture  uses  to  reckon 
the  genealogies  of  wicked  men  in  short  characters.  Cain's  generation  is 
numbered  fin  haste,  as  if  God  had  no  care  at  all  of  them.  Gen.  iv.  17,  18; 
he  puts  them  off  with  a  kind  of  &c.  But  he  insists  much  upon  the  gene- 
ration of  the  godly.  Seth's  posterity  are  written  in  a  large  scroll  and  more 
legible  hand.  Gen.  v.,  with  the  number  of  the  years  which  they  lived, 
which  in  Cain*s  posterity  there  is  no  notice  taken  of.  His  whole  respect, 
his  heart,  his  eye,  his  all  is  fixed  upon  them.  And  Christ  himself  stands 
more  astonished  and  wondering  at  the  faith  of  the  centurion,  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  Canaanitish  woman,  condescends  to  them  to  grant  them  what 
they  would  have.  You  never  find  him  taking  notice  of  the  learning  of  the 
rabbis,  the  magnificence  of  Herod,  or  the  glorious  building  of  the  temple. 
See  how  condescending  God  is,  to  work  a  miracle  for  the  support  and 
strengthening  of  a  weak  faith,  and  the  peevish  distrust  of  his  people. 
Gideon's  faith  was  weak,  yet  how  compassionate  is  God  towards  him 
(Judges  vi.  36,  &c.,  he  would  have  one  time  the  fleece  dry,  another  time 
wet;  God  condescends  to  them  in  all),  in  ordering  his  providence  as  Gideon 
would  have  it,  without  upbraiding  him,  just  as  a  tender  mother  cherishes  a 
weak  child !  And  this  miracle  was  in  order  to  the  church's  deliverance 
from  a  present  oppressive  enemy.  Certainly  when  we  find  God  taking  care 
and  ordering  even  the  very  pins,  snufifers,  and  basins  of  the  temple,  the 
place  of  his  worship,  as  w.ell  as  the  more  stately  ornaments  of  it,  we  may 
say,  Doth  his  care  extend  to  the  meanest  utensils  in  his  temple,  and  not 
much  more  to  the  worshippers  in  it  ?  Doth  he  give  order  for  the  candle- 
sticks, and  will  he  not  have  much  more  care  of  the  lights  in  them  ?  His 
care  to  the  least  implies  his  care  of  the  greatest  too.  In  a  building,  the 
little  stones  must  be  well  laid  as  well  as  ^e  greatest.  Every  belieyer  is  a 
stone  in  the  spiritual  building. 

Eeason  4.  God  reveals  often  to  his  people  what  he  will  do  in  the  world, 
as  if  he  seemed  to  ask  their  advice ;  and  therefore  surely  all  his  providences 
shall  work  for  their  good.  God  would  not  surely  acquaint  them,  and  advise 
with  them  what  he  should  do,  did  he  intend  to  do  anything  to  their  hurt. 
There  is  not  anything  in  the  heart  of  Christ  wherein  the  church  is  con- 
cerned but  he  doth  reveal  it  to  them:  John  xr.  15,  < I  have  called  yon 
friends ;  for  all  things  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  to 
you.'  He  discovered  all  to  them,  the  ends  of  his  coming,  his  Father's  love, 
his  death,  and  resurrection,  what  he  would  do  after  his  ascension,  the  pro- 
gress of  his  affairs,  and  the  glory  of  heaven,  and  the  end  of  all.  John  must 
be  the  penman  of  the  Revelation  which  concerned  the  future  state  of  the 
church  in  all  ages.  Joseph  must  know  the  interpretation  of  dreams  in 
order  to  the  church's  preservation.  Moses  must  be  acquainted  with  God's 
methods  in  the  Israelites'  deliverance,  with  the  Egyptians*  ruin.  Daniel  must 
know  the  future  state  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  worid;  he  must  know  the 
turnings  of  the  times,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  Dan.  x.  11,  19,  20.  It  is 
to  Noah,  and  none  else,  that  he  immediately  discovers  his  intended 
destruction  of  the  world.  And  all  those  revelations  ended  in  his  people's 
advantage;  nay,  he  doth  not  only  reveal,  but  as  it  were  consult  with  him 
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in  hi0  aflisurg.  QoA  dotli  as  it  were  tmbosom  himself  to  Abraham,  as  one 
friend  to  another ;  as  it  were  adyiseth  with  him  concerning  his  intention  on 
Sodom:  Gen.  xriii.  17,  'And  the  Lord  said,  Bhall  I  hide  from  Abraham 
the  thing  which  I  do  ? ' ».  ^.  I  will  by  no  means  do  it,  it  wiU  not  consist 
with  my  love  and  friendship  to  him  to  hide  anj^thing  from  him.  And  see 
the  reason  of  it:  ver.  18,  'Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  sorely  become  a 
great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in 
him.'  It  was,  first,  his  great  affection  to  him,  becanse  he  had  adTanced 
him,  and  promised  that  a  mighty  nation  should  spring  ont  of  his  loins. 
And  he  had  not  withheld  from  him  the  secret  of  gi^ng  the  Messias,  which 
was  a  nniversal  blessing,  and  so  many  ages  were  to  ran  ont  before  it  was  to 
be  accomplished;  he  had  discovered  to  him  his  acts  of  mercy,  and  therefore 
would  not  hide  from  him  his  acts  of  justice,  he  would  know  his  mind  in  it 
and  what  he  thought  of  it.  And  you  know  the  story,  how  God  legulated 
himself  by  Abraham's  prayer,  and  denied  him  nothing,  till  Abraham  left  off 
suing  any  more.  It  would  make  one  conjecture,  that  if  Abraham  had  pro- 
ceedied  farther,  he  had  quite  diyerted  the  judgment  from  Sodom.  And 
when  the  Israelites  had  provoked  God  by  a  golden  calf,  he  would  not  do 
anything  against  them  till  he  had  consulted  Moses,  and  therefore  lays  the 
whole  case  before  him,  and  seeks  to  take  him  off  from  pleading  with  the 
Lord,  and  promising  to  make  of  him  a  great  nation  (Exod.  zxxii.  9,  10, 
*  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  I  have  seen  this  people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a 
stiff-necked  people :  now  therefore  let  me  alone,  that  my  wrath  may  wax 
hot  against  them'),  and  in  such  terms  that  one  would  wonder  at:  'Now 
therefore  let  me  alone;'  as  if  God  did  fear  Moses's  interposition  would  pre- 
vent him  and  dissuade  him  from  it.  Do  not  you  stand  in  the  way;  my 
wrath  will  cool  if  you  interpose  yourself;  as  much  as  to  say,  God  could  not 
do  it  unless  Moses  gave  his  consent;  Moses  would  not  be  quiet,  but  pleads 
the  providences  of  God,  which  had  been  all  for  him,  the  promise  of  God 
made  to  Abraham  concerning  them.  And  he  would  not  leave  till  God 
repented  of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people,  ver.  14.  If 
angels,  as  Calvin  saith,  are  God's  counsellor  in  heaven,  believers  are  (as  it 
were)  his  counsellors  on  earth. 

5.  God  has  given  the  choicest  things  he  hath  to  his  people ;  he  hath  given 
his  law.  The  church  is  the  sphere  wherein  the  light  of  the  gospel  is  fixed, 
and  wherein  it  shines,  from  whence  its  beams  do  dart  out  to  others:  Isa. 
ii.  8,  '  Out  of  Sion  shall  go  forth  the  law.'  The  oracles  of  Gtod,  the  great 
things  of  the  law,  as  it  is  phrased,  Hosea  viii.  12,  his  covenant,  and  the 
counsel  of  his  will,  are  entrusted  with  the  church.  Now,  this  being  a 
mercy  which  exceeds  all  other  things  in  the  world,  is  therefore  eomprehen* 
sive  of  all  other,  as  the  greater  comprehends  the  lesser.  And  the  psalmist 
considers  it  as  the  top-stone  of  all  blessings ;  for  after  summing  up  the 
providences  of  God,  he  shews  how  God  had  distinguished  Jacob  by  more 
eminent  marks  of  his  favour:  Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20,  'He  shews  his  word  to 
Jacob,  his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto  Israel.  He  hath  not  dealt  so 
with  any  nation;'  he  hath  not  left  so  rich  a  legacy  to  any,  or  given  any  so 
much  of  his  heart.  Others  are  ordered  by  the  word  of  his  power  (for  that 
is  meant  by  word  in  the  foregoing  verse),  but  Jacob  hath  the  word  of  his 
grace  too.  And  this  being  the  choicest  piece  of  affection  which  God  hath 
shewed  to  the  church,  implies  the  making  all  lesser  providences  subservient 
to  it.  The  church,  wherein  God  hath  laid  up  his  gospel,  and  those  souls 
which  are  as  the  ark  wherein  God  hath  deposited  his  law,  shall  be  shadowed 
wiih  the  wings  of  his  merciful  providence,  in  a  perpetual  succession  of  all 
true  blessings.    All  the  providences  of  God  are  to  preserve  his  law  in  the 
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world;  his  severest  jadgments  are  to  qnieken  up  the  law  of  nature  in  men 
that  know  no  other,  and  the  law  of  his  gospel  in  men  that  sit  under  it. 
And  he  hath  given  Christ  to  his  ehorch,  and  thereby  hath  given  an  earnest 
that  still  their  good  shall  be  promoted.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  God 
will  spare  anything  else,  when  he  hath  given  them  his  Son. 

The  second  thing.     It  most  needs  be  that  all  providences  is  for  the  good 
of  ihe  chorch. 

1.  All  the  providence  of  God  is  for  the  glorifying  his  grace  in  Christ. 
The  whole  economy  or  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  to  the  latter  ages 
of  the  world,  is  for  ite  gathering  of  all  things  together  in  him:  £ph.  i.  10, 
'  That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time  he  might  gather  together  in 
one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  ttre  in  earth, 
even  in  him;'  in  him  as  their  head.  This  was  the  design  in  all  his  dispen- 
sations, both  before  his  coming  and  since,  ever  since  the  promise  made  to 
Adam,  though  it  be  more  manifest  in  the  latter  age.  This  the  apostle 
repreaeniis  us  the  main  purpose  of  God,  ver.  9.  Tins  was  the  mystery  of 
his  will,  which  accordingly  to  his  good  pleasure  he  had  purposed  in  himself, 
that  is,  purposed  in  himself  as  a  tiling  he  was  mightily  pleased  with;  and, 
ver.  11,  saith  he,  he  works  all  things  afker,  or  xard,  '  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,*  or  of  that  purpose  which  he  had  purposed  in  him* 
self,  to  gather  all  things  in  one  in  Christ.  All  the  things  that  God  acts  are 
referred  to  this  as  their  «nd,  and  ordered  by  this  counsd  as  their  rule.  As 
it  was  ike  design  of  God's  providence  to  make  way  for  Christ's  entrance 
into  the  world,  and  all  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  tended  to  the' 
discovery,  of  it,  so  since  the  coming  of  Qirist  the  end  of  all  is  to  advance 
him  in  respect  of  his  headship:  EpL  i.  22,  28,  'And  hath  put  all  things 
nnder  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  churd^ 
which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  fills  all  in  idl.'  God  would 
advance  Christ  to  the  highest  pitch,  ver.  21,  far  above  all  principality  and 
power,  boih  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come;  and  there  is  still  a 
fulness  wanting  to  Christ  to  complete  him, — ^not  any  personal  fulness,  but  a 
fulness  belonging  to  him  as  head,  which  is  the  advancement  God  desi^is 
him.  He  is  already  advanced  above  all  principality  and  power;  he  is 
already  given  as  a  head  to  the  churoh,  but  the  completeness  of  it  is  not  till 
all  his  members  be  perfected,  to  which  all  his  providences  in  the  world  doth 
ultimately  tend.  Therefore  if  the  desi^a  of  God  be  to  honour  Christ,  and 
if  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  church  be  part  of  that  glory  and  fulness  of 
Christ,  it  must  needs  be  carried  on  by  God,  else  he  will  want  part  of  his 
completeness  as  a  head.  But  this  shall  not  be  wanting,  since,  as  all  things 
are  squared  according  to  that  counsel  of  glorifying  Christ  as  head,  so  all 
things  are  acted  for  believers  by  that  power  wherel^  he  raised  Christ  from 
the  grave  to  be  their  head,  which  pow^  is  the  copy  according  to  which  all 
acts  which  respect  the  church  are  framed:  ver«  19,  'And  what  is  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  up  from  the  dead.'  God  intended  the  good  of  the  churob  in  this  very  act 
of  glorifying  Christ,  for  he  is  made  the  '  head  over  aH  things  to  the  church ;' 
as  if  God  tiien  had  prescribed  him  that  order,  that  the  glory  he  gave  him 
should  be  also  managed  for  the  ohorch's  interest  Christ  is  Lord  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  head  of  the  chorch.  All  things  are  under  his  feet, 
but  are  not  his  members;  he  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  and 
therefore  to  every  member  of  the  churdi,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest; 
and  to  the  whole  church,  evea  that  part  of  it  which  is  on  earth,  as  well  as 
that  part  which  is  in  heaven*  who  are  completed.    This  church  is  the  fol* 
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XI688  of  Chrigt,  he  would  be  bodiless  without  it;  therefore  since  Christ  will 
be  a  head  without  a  body  if  the  church  be  not  preserved,  in  order  to  the 
preservation  of  it,  all  things  must  necessarily  concur  by  the  wise  disposal 
of  affairs.  Therefore  since  they  are  travelling  to  be  where  their  head  is,  he 
having  the  government  of  the  world,  will  make  all  things  contribute  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  journey.  That  Christ  may  have  that  completeness  of 
glory  which  God  intends  him,  he  expressly  tells  his  Father  that  he  is 
glorified  in  his  people:  John  xvii.  10,  'And  I  am  glorified  in  them.'  And 
at  the  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  '  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to 
become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shaU  reign  for 
ever  and  ever,*  Rev.  xi.  15.  Now,  since  all  the  motions  in  the  world  are 
that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  may  become  the  kingdoms  of  his  Christ, 
peculiarly  his,  as  being  anointed  King  by  him,  it  must  needs  be  that  all  things 
must  be  subservient  one  time  or  other  to  this  end,  wherein  the  good  of  his 
people  doth  consist ;  otherwise  they  would  not  bless  God  so  highly  for  it  as 
they  do:  ver.  17,  'We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God. Almighty;  because 
thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned.*  And  where 
there  is  a  resistance  of  this  glory  of  Christ,  it  is  a  natural  effect  of  that 
decree  whereby  Christ  is  constituted  King,  that  the  resistors  should  be 
broken  in  pieces,  and  dashed  like  a  potter's  vessel,  Ps.  iL  6,  9;  and  the 
issue  of  all  is  the  blessedness  of  those  that  put  their  trust  in  him,  ver.  12. 
The  care  that  Gk>d  hath  of  Christ  and  the  church  in  the  types  of  them, 
seems  to  be  equal.  The  ark,  which  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  the  table  of 
shew-bread,  a  figure  of  the  church,  had  three  coverings,  whereas  all  the 
rest  of  the  vessels,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  ceremonial  part,  had  but  two. 
Num.  iv.  5-8.  On  the  ark  there  was  the  veil,  and  covering  of  badgers* 
skins,  and  a  covering  of  blue ;  on  the  table  of  shew-bread  tiiere  was  a  cloth 
of  blue,  a  cloth  of  sclarlet,  and  a  covering  of  badgers*  skins.  God  orders 
as  much  for'the  security  of  the  church  as  for  the  security  of  Christ,  there- 
fore the  same  things  that  tend  to  the  glorifying  of  Christ  shall  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  the  church. 

2.  God  hath  given  the  power  of  the  providential  administration  of  things 
to  Christ,  to  this  very  end,  for  the  good  of  the  church.  If  God  had  consti- 
tuted him  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  can  there  be  any  doubt  but 
that  he  will  manage  the  government  for  that  which  is  the  principal  end  of 
his  government,  which  he  hath  shed  his  blood  for,  and  which  is  chiefly 
intended  by  God  who  appointed  him  ? 

(1.)  All  power  of  government  is  given  to  Christ :  Mat.  xi.  27, '  All  things 
arQ  delivered  to  me  of  my  Fatiier.*  And,  John  v.  22,  '  The  Father  judges 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son,*  that  is,  the  whole 
government  and  administration  of  affiurs.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
the  last  judgment,  for  then  it  would  be  a  limitation  of  that  word  ail;  not 
that  the  Father  lays  aside  all  care  of  things,  but  as  the  Father  discovers 
himself  only  in  him,  so  he  governs  thii^  only  by  him.  AH  this  power  was 
committed  to  him  upon  his  interposition  after  the  fall  of  man.  He  was  made 
Lord  and  Christ,  that  is,  anointed  by  God  to  the  government  of  the  world ; 
for,  upon  the  fiEdl,  God  as  a  rector,  had  overturned  all.  Man  could  not 
widi  any  comfort  have  treated  with  the  Father,  had  not  Christ  stepped  in 
and  pleaded  for  the  creation,  whereupon  God  commits  all  judgment  to  the 
Son,  that  he  might  temper  it.  It  was  by  Christ  as  a  covenanting  mediator, 
that  the  earth  was  established,  Isa.  xlix.  8.  He  had  this  government 
anciently,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  him  upon  his  death :  Heb.  i.  8,  '  Who 
being  the  brightness  of  his  gloiy,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.*    Cidviu  understands  the 
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first  word  not  only  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  hnt  of  the  discoyery  the  Father 
made  of  himself  in  and  throHgh  him  as  a  mediator.  The  latter  words  some 
understand  both  of  his  providential  and  mediatory}kingdom :  '  by  the  word 
of  his  power :'  this,  say  some,  is  referred  to  the  Father,  whose  image  Christ 
is,  as  acting  by  a  delegated  authority  and  commission  firom  his  Father ; 
others,  to  Christ,  as,  that  Christ  upholds  or  bears  up  all  Udngs  by  his  own 
powerful  word.  Calvin  thinks  both  may  be  taken,  but  embraceth  the 
second  as  being  more  generally  received. 

I  may  offer,  whether  it  may  not  be  meant  also  of  the  powerful  interposi- 
tion of  Christ  as  mediator,  whose  interest  in  God  was  so  great,  that  he 
kept  up  the  world  by  his  powerful  intercession,  when  all  was  forfeited ;  and 
God  put  it,  upon  that  interposition,  into  his  hands,  as  *  heir  of  all  things* 
(who  having  a  hand  with  him  in  creation,  understood  both  the  rights  of  God 
and  the  duty  of  the  creature),  upon  the  condition  of  '  purging  sin'  by  his 
death,  which  he  did,  and  thereupon  went  to  heaven  to  take  possession  of 
the  government,  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  *  sat  down,'  took  his  seat  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  as  due  to  him  by  covenant  and  articles 
agreed  on  between  them.  I  know  nothing  at  present  against  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  words ;  but  I  will  not  contend  about  it.  All  this  honour 
was  confirmed  unto  him  upon  his  death.  For  having  performed  the  condi- 
tion requisite  on  his  part,  God  deputes  him,  and  entrusts  him  with  the 
government  of  things,  that  he  might  order  all  things  so  as  to  see  the  full 
travail  of  his  soul. 

(2.)  All  this  power  was  intended  by  God  for  this  end,  the  good  of  the 
church.  As  God  appointed  Christ  a  priest  for  his  church  to  sacrifice  for 
them,  a  prophet  to  teach  them,  so  the  other  office  of  king  is  conferred 
upon  him  for  the  same  end,  the  advantage  of  the  church.  God  acquaints 
us  of  this  end,  aimed  at  him,  in  the  promise  of  the  government  to  him : 
Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  16,  '  In  those  days,  and  at  that  time,  will  I  cause  the  branch 
of  righteousness  to  grow  up  to  David ;  and  he  shaU  execute  judgment  and 
righteousness  in  the  land.'  What  is  the  end  ?  '  In  those  days  shall  Judah 
be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely.'  He  should  execute  judgment, 
that  is,  administer  the  government  for  the  salvation  of  Judah,  and  security 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  his  office  both  to  build  the  temple,  and  to  bear  the 
glory,  and  to  rule  upon  his  throne ;  to  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne,  to  rule 
as  king  and  priest :  Zech.  vi.  12,  18,  <  He  shall  build  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.'  The  erecting  a  church 
is  the  sole  work  of  Christ  by  God's  appointment ;  and  he  was  to  bear  up  the 
glory  of  it.  He  should  rule  to  this  end,  *  for  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be 
between  them  both.'  If  by  both  be  meant,  the  Lord,  and  the  man  whose 
name  is  the  Branch,  it  then  chiefly  aims  at  our  reconciliation,  as  wrought 
by  covenant  between  them.  If  by  both  be  meant  the  two  offices  of  king 
and  priest,  and  that  the  counsel  of  peace  be  between  them,  it  will  extend  to  all 
the  blessings  of  the  church,  to  the  good  and  glory  of  the  church,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  his  kingly,  as  well  as  the  first  reconciliation  was  the  fruit  of  his 
priestly,  office.  By  peace,  in  Scripture,' is  meant  the  confluence  of  all  bless- 
ings; so  that  the  intent  of  God  in  bestowing  those  offices  upon  Christ, 
and  so  great  a  rule,  was  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  that  church  or 
temple,  which  he  appointed  him  only  to  build.  And  in  Isa.  xi.  9,  where  the 
prophecy  of  the  government  of  Christ  is,  the  end  is  expressed  to  be,  that 
'none  should  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  his  holy  mountain.'  And  certainly, 
since  God  set  him  at  his  right  hand,  and  confirmed  this  power  unto  him, 
after  he  had  purged  our  sins,  it  was  certainly  out  of  the  high  value  God  had 
for  him,  and  therefore  must  be  the  intent  of  Gh)d,  that  he  should  govern  all 
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ttimgs  in  reference  to  the  design  of  that  death,  and  for  the  good  of  those 
whose  sins  he  had  by  himself  purged.  For  the  possessing  this  government  was 
the  very  end  why  Christ  died  and  rose  again :  Bom.  xiv.  9,  '  For  to  this  end 
Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  dead 
and  living.'  If  this  were  Christ's  end  in  dying  and  rising,  it  was  his  Father's 
end  too,  who  appointed  him  to  death,  and  raised  him  by  his  mighty  power. 
And  since  he  was  '  delivered  for  onr  offences,  and  rose  again  for  oar  jnstifi- 
eation,'  Bom.  iv.-25,  the  government  he  is  invested  with,  being  Lord  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  living,  most  be  for  the  sakes  of  those  for  whom  he  was 
delivered,  and  for  whom  he  rose.  His  regal  power,  which  was  one  end  of 
his  death,  cannot  cross  the  other  main  end,  the  constituting  a  church,  and 
carrying  on  iixfi  good  of  them  that  believe.  The  government,  being  in  the 
hands  not  of  God  as  creator,  but  in  and  through  the  hands  of  a  mediator, 
and  that  mediator  which  both  died  and  rose  again  peculiarly  for  them, 
therefore  it  cannot  in  the  least  be  for  their  hurt,  but  advantage.  The  whole 
management  of  Christ's  kingly  office  in  relation  to  the  church,  is  prescribed 
onto  Christ  by  God.  God  reveals  to  him  what  shall  be  done  in  the  world, 
what  acts  he  shall  perform  for  the  church,  and  gives  him  a  history  of  all  that 
was  to  be  done  upon  the  stage,  together  with  an  order  to  communicate  it 
unto  his  servants :  Bev.  i.  1,  <  The  Bevelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
gave  unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his  servants'  (to  be  communicated  to  the  whole 
church),  *  things  that  must  shortly  come  to  pass.'  Whether  this  revelation 
was  made  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  at  his  incarnation,  as  Tirinus 
thinks,  or  rather  upon  his  ascension,  is  not  material.  The  whole  scheme  of 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  world  is  revealed  here  by  God  to  Christ ;  and 
you  find  all  the  motions  in  the  world  relating  to  the  church,  and  the  end  of 
all  is  the  good  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

(8.)  All  power  thus  given,  and  intended  for  this  end,  is  actually  adminia- 
tered  by  Christ  for  this  end.  Christ,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  doth  like 
a  natural  head.  It  never  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  exerciseth  any  act  of  sense ' 
only  for  itself,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body.  The  eye  watches  for  the 
body,  the  tongue  speaks  for  it,  the  understanding  contrives  for  it ;  every  part 
of  i^e  head  is  active  for  the  whole  body.  Now  Christ  as  head  is  more 
bound  to  act  for  the  church  militant  than  for  the  church  triumphant,  because 
the  greatest  part  of  his  work  for  the  church  triumphant,  viz.,  the  bringing 
them  to  heaven,  is  already  performed.  And  they  are  above  the  reach  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  and  all  the  actions  and  motions  in  the  world  cannot 
touch  or  disorder  them.  But  the  command  of  God  concerning  the  other  part 
behind  is  not  yet  performed,  and  even  they  are  the  members  of  Christ  as 
well  as  those  in  heaven.  The  apostie,  Col.  i.  16-18,  seems  to  refer  both 
Christ's  creation,  and  the  preservation  of  things,  to  this  title  of  headship: 
'  All  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him,  and  by  him  all  things  con- 
sist, and  he  is  the  head  of  the  body  the  church;'  and  therefore  the  conser- 
vation and  government  of  aU  things  shall  be  subservient  to  the  church,  which 
18  the  body  of  this  governing  head.  The  chief  seat  of  Christ's  sovereignty 
is  the  church :  Ps.  ii.  6,  '  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Sion;'  and  he  stands  upon  mount  Sion,  Bev.  xiv.  1.  The  church  is  the 
proper  seat  and  metropolis  of  his  empire,  the  royal  chamber  of  this  great 
king.  All  the  conquests  of  princes  redound  to  the  advantage  of  that  place 
where  they  fix  their  residence.  He  is  king  of  the  world,  but  for  the 
sake  of  Sion.  Christ  did  manage  this  charge  anciently  for  his  people ;  when 
Joshua  had  passed  over  Jordan,  and  first  entered  upon  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  he  sees  a  man  over  against  him  with  a  sword  drawn  in  his  hand : 
Jodu  V.  18, 14,  '  And  Joshua  said  onto  him,  Ait  thou  for  nSi  or  for  our 
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adversaries  ?  And  he  said,  Nay ;  but  as  captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  am 
I  now  come.'  This  was  Christ,  that  came  armed  for  his  people,  according 
to  his  charge,  as  their  captain  and  general.  It  was  not  an  angel,  because 
Joshua  worshipped  him,  ver.  14.  An  angel  did  not  use  to  receive  any  wor- 
ship from  men ;  and  he  accepts  the  worship,  and  commands  him  to  loose 
his  shoe  from  his  foot,  for  the  place  whereon  he  stood  was  holy,  ver.  15. 
And  the  same  person.  Josh.  vi.  2,  is  called  Jehovah ;  and  there  he  gives 
him  orders  how  he  should  manage  his  war.  Christ  came  iiere  to  direct  his 
people  in  their  concerns ;  he  employs  his  wisdom  for  his  church,  as  well  as 
his  other  excellencies.  He  is  called  a  Counsellor,  Isa.  ix.  5  :  it  is  one  of 
the  great  letters  in  his  name ;  and  this,  as  the  rest  there  mentioned,  hath  a 
relation  to  the  church.  *  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is 
given.'  And  the  first  use  he  makes  of  his  power,  after  the  confirmation  of 
it  to  us,  upon  his  resurrection,  is  for  the  church :  Mat.  zxviii.  18,  '  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  all  authoritative  power 
over  angels,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  '  Qo  you  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them,'  &c, ;  *  and  lo,  I  am  witib  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.'  He  commands  the  apostles  to  gather  a  church  among 
all  nations  ;  and  doth,  by  virtue  of  this  authority  committed  to  him,  pro- 
mise his  presence  with  them,  in  all  such  services  they  should  do  to  this  end, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  promises  his  Spirit,  and  his  providential 
presence ;  as  his  power  should  endure  to  the  end  of  the  world,  so  the  exer- 
cise of  it  for  this  end  should  run  parallel  with  the  continuance  of  it.  There 
should  be  no  alteration  or  change  in  this  great  end  of  his,  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts.  How  can  Christ  be  with  them,  and  that  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  if  all  the  parts  of  his  providential  government  were  not  ordered  to 
serve  this  end,  the  good  of  the  church  ?  For  the  church  is  *  the  fulness  of 
him  that  fills  all  in  all,'  Eph.  I  28,  that  fills  all  in  all  places,  all  in  all 
actions  and  motions,  for  the  good  of  his  church,  which  is  lus  body. 

8.  Thirdly,  God  in  the  church  discovers  the  glory  of  all  his  attributes.  It 
is  in  a  man's  house  where  his  riches  and  state  is  seen :  it  is  in  the  church 
God  makes  himself  known  in  his  excellency,  more  than  in  all  the  world 
besides:  Ps.  Ixxvi.  1,  'In  Judah  is  God  known;  his  name  is  great  in 
Israel.  In  Salem  also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Sion.'  It 
is  in  his  church  he  doth  manifest  his  power.  It  is  called,  therefore,  '  a  glo- 
rious high  throne :  Jer.  xvii.  12,  *  A  glorious  high  throne  from  the  begin- 
ning is  the  place  of  our  sanctuary.'  Kings  use  to  display  all  their  glory  and 
majesty  upon  their  thrones ;  in  this  sense  heaven  is  called  God's  throne, 
Isa.  Ix.  1,  because  the  prospect  of  the  heavens  affords  us  discoveries  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God,  more  than  in  any  other  visible  thing,  both  in 
their  essence,  magnitude,  and  motion :  so  is  there  a  greater  discovery  of 
God's  attributes  in  the  church  (which  is  also  styled  heaven  in  Scripture) 
than  in  the  whole  world  besides ;  there  it  is  that  the  angels  look  to  learn 
more  of  the  wisdom  of  God  than  they  understood  before,  Eph.  iii.  10.  It 
is  there  the  day  of  his  power  dawns,  Ps.  ex.  8.  It  is  there  his  saints  see 
his  power  and  his  glory,  Ps.  Ixiii.  2 ;  the  sanctuary  is  called  the  firmament 
of  his  power,  Ps.  cl.  1.  The  glory  of  God's  attributes  is  centred  in  Christ 
in  a  higher  manner  than  in  the  creation ;  and  in  that  work  did  excel  them- 
selves in  what  they  had  done  in  the  framing  of  the  world ;  and  the  church 
being  the  glory  of  Christ,  all  those  attributes  which  are  glorified  in  Christ, 
do  in  and  tiirough  him  shine  forth  more  clearly  upon  the  church,  than  upon 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  He  styles  himself  their  Creator,  as  much  as 
the  Creator  of  the  whole  frame  of  heaven  and  earth :  Isa.  xliii.  15,  <  I  am 
the  Lord,  your  Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Israel,  your  King,'    As  though  all 
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fhe  attributes  of  God,  his  power  in  eieation,  his  hoHness  in  redemption, 
ware  designed  for  none  else  but  them  :  and  indeed  by  virtae  of  the  cove- 
nant they  were  to  be  so ;  for  if  Qod  be  their  God,  then  all  of  God  is  theirs. 
What  wisdom,  power,  soffioiency,  grace,  and  kindness  he  hath,  is  princi- 
pally for  them.  If  God  be  their  God,  it  is  in  their  concerns  he  will  glorify 
himself  as  a  Qod.  in  the  manifestation  of  his  perfections.  This  cannot  be 
withont  the  ordering  all  providences  for  their  advantage. 

4.  Fourthly,  There  is  a  peculiar  relation  of  God  and  Christ  to  the  church ; 
upon  which  account  this  doctrine  must  needs  be  true.  God  is  set  out  in 
all  relations  to  manifest  his  great  care  of  his  people.  He  is  a  Father  to 
provide  for  them,  Isa.  hdv.  8 ;  a  mother  to  suckle  them,  Isa.  xlix.  15.  Christ 
18  a  husband  to  love  and  protect  them,  Eph.  v.  29 ;  a  brother  to  counsel 
them,  John  zx.  17.  And  when  all  these  relations  meet  in  one  and  the 
same  person,  the  result  of  it  must  be  very  strong.  Any  one  relation  where 
there  is  affection  is  a  great  security ;  but  here  fdl  the  relations  are  twisted 
together  with  the  highest  affections  of  them  in  Qod  to  the  church.  A  father 
wiU  order  all  for  the  good  of  his  child,  a  mother  for  her  infant,  a  husband 
for  his  wife,  and  one  kind  brother  for  another ;  so  doth  God  for  his  people ; 
and  whatsoever  those  relations  bind  men  to  on  earth,  in  respect  of  care, 
love,  and  futhfhlness,  that  is  God  to  his  church.  The  church  hath  the 
relation  to  God  which  none  in  the  world  have  besides.  They  are  his  jewels, 
therefore  he  will  keep  them ;  they  are  his  children,  therefore  he  will  spare 
them,  Mai.  iii.  17.  They  shall  have  protection  firom  him  as  they  are  his 
jewels,  and  compassion  from  him  as  they  are  his  sons.  The  church  is 
Christ's  flesh,  as  dear  to  him  as  our  flesh  is  to  us ;  as  much  his,  as  our  flesh 
is  ours :  Eph.  v.  29,  '  No  man  hates  his  own  flesh,  but  nouxisheth  it,  as 
Christ  doth  his  church.'  No  man  can  have  a  higher  value  for  his  own  flesh 
than  Christ  hath  for  his  church.  The  church,  as  Tertullian  speaks,  is 
nothing  else  but  Christus  expUetUtis;*  and  as  considered  in  union  with 
Christ,  is  called  Christ,  1  Cor.  xii.  12.  It  is  '  the  apple  of  his  eye,*  Zech. 
iL  8,  a  tender  and  beloved  part.  The  church  is  Christ's  spouse ;  the  con- 
tract is  made,  the  espousals  shall  be  at  the*  last  day.  The  members  are 
picked  out  one  by  one  to  be  presented  to  the  Lamb  at  last  as  a  glorious 
bride  for  him,  Bev.  xzi.  2. 

And  all  God's  dealings  with  them  in  the  world  are  but  preparations  of 
them  for  that  state.  Upon  the  making  of  the  match  God  promises  a  com- 
munion of  goods :  Hosea  ii.  20,  '  I  wiU  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faith- 
fulness,' which  is  a  fruit  of  marriage,  the  wife  being  invested  in  her  husband's 
estate.  When  God  hath  given  the  blood  of  his  Son  for  the  church,  he  will 
not  deny  her  the  service  of  the  creatures,  but  jointure  her  in  that  as  one 
part  of  her  dowry.  <  In  that  day  will  I  hear  the  heavens,'  &c.,  ver.  21. 
In  what  day  ?  In  the  day  of  betrothing,  in  the  day  of  the  evangelical 
administration,  when  the  contract  shall  be  made  between  me  and  my  church. 
Heavens,  earth,  com,  wine,  and  oil,  the  voice  and  motions  of  all  creatures, 
are  for  Jezreel,  which  signifies  the  teed  of  Qod.  This  great  prince  he  hath 
a  care  of  all  his  subjects,  so  more  peculiarly  of  his  spouse  and  princess, 
which  is  his  seed  too,  and  all  creatures  shall  be  her  servants.  This  fatherly 
relation  and  affection  is  strong  and  pure,  not  as  the  love  which  acts  an 
ambitious  man  to  ambition,  or  a  covetous  man  to  wealth ;  which  respects 
nothing  but  the  grasping  and  possessing  the  objects  they  doat  upon,  and 
have  nothing  of  love  for  the  objects  themselves,  therefore  deserves  not  the 
name  of  love.  But  it  is  the  love  of  a  father,  whose  love  is  pure  towards 
his  children ;  he  seeks  their  good  as  his  own. 

*  Christ  unfolded. 
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.    CoDsider  these  two  things. 

1.  God  hath  a  peculiar  love  to  this  very  relation,  and  often  mentions  it 
with  delight,  as  if  he  loyed  to  hear  the  soand  of  it  in  his  own  lips :  Cant.' 
Tiii.  12,  *  My  vineyard  which  is  mine,  is  hefore  me.'  Me,  my,  nuns.  The 
ohoroh  is  always  under  his  eye,  seated  in  his  affection,  and  God  is  pleased 
with  his  propriety  in  them.  God  never  calls  the  world  my  world,  though 
he  created  it ;  sometimes  he  saith,  the  earth  is  mine,  bnt  it  is  either  to 
check  the  presumptions  of  men,  who  ascribe  that  to  themselves  which  is  due 
to  the  first  cause  ;  or  to  encourage  his  people  in  the  expectation  of  deHvar* 
ance,  because  all  things  in  the  earth  are  at  his  beck ;  or  to  shew  his  oim 
sufficiency,  without  the  services  of  his  people;  as  when  he  saith,  the  earth  is 
mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof ;  but  it  is  never  mentioned  in  such  a  way,  as 
to  discover  any  pleasure  he  hafch  in  the  relation  between  him  and  it,  simply 
considered ;  but  my  vineyard,  my  people,  my  children,  my  jewels,  my 
sanctuary,  very  often.     So  much  doth  God  esteem  his  propriety  in  them. 

2.  This  relation  is  prevalent  with  God  in  the  highest  emergencies  and 
distresses  of  his  people.  The  very  consideration  that  they  are  his  people, 
kindles  his  affection,  and  enlivens  hi3  strength  for  them :  Isa.  Iziii.  8» 
'  And  he  said,  Burely  they  are  my  people,  children  that  will  not  lie :  so  he 
was  their  Saviour.'  God  is  brought  in,  as  one  that  had  heard  the  cries  ci 
his  church,  and  had  not  been  moved ;  but  when  he  recollects  himself,  and 
considers  that  they  were  his  people,  and  that  he  was  in  a  special  manner 
related  to  them,  he  became  their  Saviour ;  he  could  no  longer  bear  it,  bnt 
stirs  up  himself  to  relieve  them.  Nay,  it  hath  so  strong  an  influence  upon 
him,  that  if  this  note  be  often  sounded  in  his  ears,  it  doth  as  it  were  chaiige 
his  voice,  and  when  he  seems  to  have  a  mind  to  cast  them  off  he  cannot. 
When  Israel  had  offended  by  erecting  and  worshipping  a  golden  calf,  he  calls 
them  no  more  his  people,  but  Moses's  people :  Exod.  xzxii.  7, '  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Go,  get  thee  down ;  for  thy  people,  which  thou  broughtest  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  themselves.'  As  though  God  had  not 
been  concerned  in  this  miraculous  conduct  out  of  Egypt ;  and  ver.  9,  *  thit 
people,'  as  if  he  had  had  no  interest  in  them,  but  particularises  them  with 
disdain.  God  had  here  discarded  them,  and  turned  them  over  upon  Moses's 
hands,  as  if  he  would  have  no  longer  anything  to  do  with  them ;  but  Moses 
in  prayer  turns  them  upon  God  again,  asid  would  not  own  them  as  his,  but 
pleads  that  they  were  God's  proper  goods  :  ver.  11,  *  Lord,  why  doth  thy 
wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people,  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt?'  And  ver.  12,  again,  *  thy  people;'  and  God  at  last  resumes 
his  former  notes,  ver.  14,  <  And  &e  Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil  he  thought 
to  do  unto  his  people.'  Now  they  are  God's  people  again ;  the  repetition 
of  this  relation  is  a  powerful  rhetoric  to  persuade  him  to  own  them  again, 
which  he  had  cashiered  and  turned  off. 

5.  Fifthly,  The  whole  interest  of  God  in  the  world  lies  in  his  church  and 
people.  He  sees  little  of  himself  in  any  part  of  the  corrupted  world,  but  only  in 
them.  It  is  in  the  church  he  hath  put  his  name ;  it  is  there  he  sees  his 
image,  and  therefore  places  his  love  there ;  and  shall  all  this  signify  nothing? 
Shall  the  Governor  of  the  world  let  things  go  contrary  to  his  own  interest  ? 
They  are  like  to  him  in  that  which  is  one  of  his  greatest  perfections,  viz., 
his  holiness,  which  gives  him  a  gieater  interest  in  fiiem.  It  is  his  interest 
that  is  opposed  by  an  opposition  to  the  church.  All  the  hatred  any 
bear  it  grows  from  the  inward  root  of  enmity  against  God  himself:  Ps. 
xliv.  22,  *  Yea,  for  thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long.'  God  surely 
will  concern  himself  in  the  church's  interest,  since  it  is  his  own.  His 
interest  lies, 
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(1.)  In  the  persons  of  his  people.  It  is  his  inheritaneei  Isa.  zix.  25.  It 
is  his  portion  :  Dent,  xxzii.  9,  '  The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people,  Jacob  is 
the  lot  of  his  inheritance.'  Every  part  of  an  inheritance  and  a  portion  doth 
as  particularly  belong  to  the  owner  as  the  whole.  Every  part  of  the  ground 
which  belongs  to  the  inheritance  is  the  heir's,  as  well  as  the  whole  field. 
He  will  not  snffer  the  world,  which  is  but  the  work  of  his  hands,  to  lay 
waste  his  church,  which  is  bis  proper  inheritance.  It  is  his  treasure,  and 
wh^re  a  man's  treasure  is,  there  is  his  heart ;  and  where  God's  treasure  is, 
there  is  God's  heart. 

(2.)  In  the  services  and  actions  of  the  church.  If  the  church  should  be 
destroyed,  whom  hath  God  to  love  and  imitate  him,  and  to  shew  forth  his 
glory  ?  If  the  candlestick  is  brdcen,  what  is  fit  to  hold  out  the  light  to  the 
world  ?  He  hath  none  in  the  world  besides,  that  do  intentionally  mind  his 
honour,  that  take  pleasure  in  glorifying  his  name,  and  writing  after  his  copy, 
and  observing  his  works,  i^d  will  it  stand  with  his  interest  to  govern 
things  contrary  to  theirs,  which  is  really  his  own  ? 

When  God  had  made  the  world,  and  pronounced  it  good,  what  would  it 
have  signified  if  he  had  not  brought  in  man  as  his  rent-gatherer,  and  the 
collector  of  his  tribute,  to  return  it  to  him  1  And  what  would  man  signify, 
since  the  corrupted  world  embezzles  that  which  is  God's  right,  and  turns  it 
to  its  own  use,  if  God  had  not  some  honest  stewards,  who  £uth{ully  act 
for  him,  and  give  him  the  gloty  of  his  works  1  And  God  will  spare  Uiem, 
as  a  man  spares  his  own  son  that  serves  him.  God  hath  no  voluntary 
service  in  the  world  but  from  them,  therefore  he  is  more  interested  in  their 
good  than  in  the  good  of  the  world  besides.  The  services  of  the  church  are 
all  the  delight  God  hath  in  the  worid  :  Hosea  ix.  10,  *  I  found  Israel  like 
grapes  in  ^e  wilderness  ;  I  saw  your  fitthers  as  the  first  ripe  in  the  fig-tree 
at  her  first  time.'  They  are  aa  the  refreshing  wine  and  grapes,  as  the 
delicions  fruit  of  the  first  ripe  figs,  wherewith  a  weary  traveller  recruits  his 
spirits  after  a  long  and  trying  journey.  And  God  bath  a  greater  delight  in  the 
fruit  he  receives  frx>m  the  church,  llian  in  it  simply  as  it  is  his  inheritance  ; 
for  no  inheritance  is  valued  but  for  the  fruit  and  revenue  it  yields ;  and 
therefore  God  orders  all  his  blackest  providences  in  the  world,  like  dark 
clouds,  to  be  the  watering-pots  of  this  his  garden,  that  the  fruit  and  flowers 
of  it  may  be  brought  to  maturity,  which  yield  him  so  much  pleasure  and 
honour.  Ck>d  only  is  acknowledged  by  them  and  in  them,  as  the  Jews  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  Qod  the  author  of  their  mercies,  by  presenting  the 
first  fruits  of  their  increase  to  God.  And  believers  are  called  so :  Rev. 
xiv.  4,  <  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the  first  fruits  to  God 
and  the  Lamb.'  It  is  by  and  in  them  tluit  God  hath  the  acknowledgment 
of  aU  his  mercies  and  blessings  to  the  world. 

6.  It  cannot  be  but  all  the  providences  of  God  shall  work  to  the  good  of 
his  church,  if  we  consider  the  affections  of  God. 

(1.)  His  love.  What  hath  Gk>d  in  the  world  as  an  object  to  bestow  his 
affections  upon,  and  oommunicate  the  rays  of  his  love  unto,  since  he  created 
it,  but  his  church  ?  The  men  of  the  world  hate  him ;  he  can  see  nothing 
amiable  in  them ;  for  what  was  first  lovely  they  have  defaced  and  blotted 
out,  but  the  church  hath  God's  comeliness  put  upon  her :  Ezek.  xvi.  14, 
*  It  was  perfect  through  my  comeliness  which  I  had  put  upon  thee,  saith  the 
Lord  God ; '  and  he  did  not  lay  those  ^orions  colours  upon  her,  to  manage 
his  government,  or  any  part  of  it  against  her,  to  de&ce  her.  Besides  their 
loveliness,  whidi  is  conferred  upon  them  by  God,  they  have  a  love  to  God, 
and  no  man  will  act  against  those  whom  he  tiiinks  to  be  his  friend.  God 
being  purus  actmj  tbne  being  nothing  but  pnhty  and  activity  in  God,  his 
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love  mnst  be  the  purest  and  highest  love,  the  most  yigorons  and  glowing ; 
as  fire,  which  sets  all  other  bodies,  so  this  all  other  powers  in  the  world  in 
motion  for  them.  God  cannot  love  them,  bat  he  mnst  wish  all  good  to 
them,  and  do  all  good  for  them  ;  for  his  love  is  not  a  lazj  love,  but  hath 
its  raptures  and  tenderness,  and  his  affection  is  twisted  with  his  almighty 
power  to  work  that  good  for  them,  which  in  their  present  condition  in  the 
world  they  are  capable  of.     Now  it  is  certain  Ctod  loves  his  ehorch ;  for, 

[1.]  He  carries  them  in  his  hand.  Dent  xxxiii.  8 ;  and  that  not  in  a  loose 
manner  to  be  cast  out,  bnt  they  are  engraven  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
Isa.  zlix.  16,  that  he  cannot  open  his  hand  to  bestow  a  blessing  npon  any 
person  bnt  the  picture  of  his  church  doth  dart  in  his  eye.  God  alludes  to 
the  rings  wherein  men  engrave  the  image  of  those  that  are  dear  to  them. 
And  the  Jews  did  in  their  captivity  engrave  the  effigies  of  their  city  Jera- 
salem  upon  their  rings,  that  they  might  not  forget  it.*  If  his  eye  be  alway 
npon  the  church,  his  thoughts  can  never  be  off  it  in  all  his  works. 

[2.]  He  loves  the  very  gates  and  outworks :  Ps.  Ixxzvii.  2,  *  The  Lord 
loveth  tue  gates  of  Sion ;'  he  loves  a  cottage  where  a  church  is  more  than 
the  stately  palaces  of  princes.  The  gates  were  the  places  where  they  con- 
sulted together,  and  gave  judgment  upon  affairs.  God  loved  the  assemblies 
of  his  saints  because  of  the  truths  revealed,  the  ordinances  administered,  the 
worship  presented  to  him. 

[8.]  Nay,  one  saint  is  more  valued  by  him  than  the  whole  world  of  the 
wicked.  God  is  the  God  of  all  creatures,  but  peculiarly  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham and  of  his  seed.  One  Abraham  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart 
than  all  the  world,  and  he  doth  more  entitle  himself  the  God  of  Abraham 
than  the  God  of  the  whole  world;  for  in  that  style  he  speaks  to  Isaac: 
Gen.  zxvi.  24,  <  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  &ther,'  much  more  the  God 
of  Israel,  the  God  of  the  whole  church,  of  which  Abraham  was  but  a 
member,  though  the  father  of  the  faithfol,  and  a  feoffee  of  the  covenant. 
God  hath  a  greater  value  for  one  sincere  soul  than  for  a  whole  city.  Ha 
saves  a  Lot,  and  bums  a  8odom;  yea,  than  for  a  whole  world,  he  drowns  a 
wodd  and  reserves  a  Noah ;  he  secures  his  jewels,  whilst  he  flings  away  the 
pebbles. 

[4.]  He  loves  them  so,  that  he  overlooks  their  crabbed  and  perverse  mis* 
constructions  of  his  providence.  When  the  Israelites  had  jealous  thoughts 
of  him,  and  of  Moses  his  instrument,  when  they  saw  that  mighty  Egyptian 
army  just  at  their  heels,  and  themselves  cooped  up  between  mountains, 
forts,  and  waters,  God  doth  not  upon  this  provokixig  murmuring  draw  up 
his  cloudy  pillar  to  heaven,  but  puts  it  in  the  rear  of  them,  when  before  it 
had  marched  in  the  van,  Exod.  xiv.  19,  and  wedgeth  himself  in  between 
them  and  Pharaoh's  enraged  host,  to  shew  that  they  should  as  soon  sheath 
their  swords  in  his  heart  as  in  their  bowels ;  and  if  they  could  strike  them, 
it  should  be  through  his  own  deity,  which  was  the  highest  expression  of  his 
affection.  And  though  they  often  murmured  against  his  providence  after 
they  were  landed  on  the  shore,  yet  he  left  them  not  to  shift  for  themselves, 
but  bore  them  all  the  way  in  his  arms,  as  a  £Either  doth  his  child.  Dent* 
i.  81,  and  bare  them  like  an  eagle«upon  his  wings.  Dent,  zxzii.  11.  And 
God  loves  them  magnificently  and  royally :  Hosea  xiv.  4,  *  I  will  love  them 
freely,*  t  without  any  doubting,  without  any  reluctancy.  I  will  love  thee 
without  any  repugnancy  in  my  heart  to  draw  me  back  irom  thee;  'for 
mine  anger  is  tnmed  away,'  as  the  streams  of  a  river,  quite  another  way. 
Now,  all  this  considered,  can  the  Governor  of  the  world,  tiie  King  of  saints, 

*  SanetiuB  in  Isa.  xliz.  16. 
t  Hoflea  xiv.  4,  T\Sli  t  ^Pt«>  ^y-v/mg. 
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act  anything  against  his  o^m  affections  ?    Yea,  will  he  not  make  all  things 
Bubsement  to  them  whom  he  loves  ? 

(2.)  His  delight.  See  what  an  innndation  of  sweetening  joy  there  was  in 
him,  for  which  he  had  not  terms  of  expression  to  soit  the  narrow  apprehen- 
sions of  men:  Zeph.  iii.  17,  'The  Lord  thy  God  in  the  midst  of  thee  is 
mighty;  he  will  save,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy;  he  will  rest  in  his 
love;  he  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing.'  He  seems  in  his  expression  to 
know  no  measure  of  his  delight  in  the  ehnrch,  and  no  end  of  it:  'I  will 
rejoice  over  thee  with  joy.*  Joy  sparkles  up  fresh  after  joy ;  it  is  his  rest, 
where  the  soul  and  aU  that  is  within  him  centres  itself  with  infinite  con- 
tentment. *  Joy  over  thee  with  singing:'  a  joy  that  blossoms  into  triumph. 
Kever  had  any  soch  charming  transports  in  the  company  of  any  he  most 
affected  as  God  hath  in  his  <£nrch;  he  doth  so  delight  in  the  graces  of  his 
people,  that  he  delights  to  mention  them.  He  twice  mentions  Enoch's  walk- 
ing with  him.  Gen.  v.  22,  24.  And  certainly  Gtod  cannot  but  delight  in  it 
more  than  in  the  world,  because  it  is  a  fruit  of  greater  pains  than  ti^e  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  The  world  was  created  in  the  space  of  six  days  by  a 
word,  the  erecting  a  church  hath  cost  Gtod  more  pains  and  time.  Before 
the  church  of  the  Jews  could  be  settled,  he  hath  both  a  contest  with  the 
peevishness  of  his  people  and  the  malice  of  their  enemies.  And  his  own 
Bon  must  bleed  and  die  before  the  church  of  the  Gentiles  could  be  fixed. 
Men  delight  in  that  which  hath  cost  them  much  pains  and  a  great  price. 
€k>d  hath  been  at  too  much  pains,  and  Christ  at  too  great  price,  to  have 
small  delight  in  the  church;  will  he  then  let  wild  boasts  break  the  hedges, 
and  tread  down  the  fruit  of  it  ?  Shall  not  all  things  be  ordered  to  the  good 
of  that  which  is  the  ol(ject  of  his  greatest  delight  in  the  world  ? 

7.  Seventhly,  The  presence  of  God  in  his  church  will  make  all  providences 
tend  to  the  good  of  it. 

It  would  be  an  idle,  useless  presence  if  it  were  not  operative  for  their 
good.  'The  Lord  is  there'  is  the  very  name  of  the  gospel  church,  Ezek. 
xlviii.  85;  what  would  it  signify  if  it  were  a  useless  presence?  Christ 
stands  upon  mount  Sion,  his  throne  is  in  the  church,  when  the  great  things 
in  the  world  shall  be  acted  for  the  ruin  of  antichrist,  Bev.  xiv.  1.  Gknl's 
presence  in  his  church  is  the  glory  and  defence  of  it,  as  the  presence  of  the 
king  is  the  glory  of  the  court:  Zech.  ii.  5,  'For  I,  saith  the  Lord,  will  be 
unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of 
her.'  His  presence  is  a  covenant  presence :  Isa.  xli.  10,  *  Fear  not,  I  am 
with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God;'  whence  follows  strength, 
help,  and  support:  'I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea,  I  will  help  thee;  yea,  I 
wiU  uphold  thee  with  the  right  lumd  of  my  righteousness;'  that  is,  with  my 
righteous  power,  with  my  power  engaged  to  thee  in  a  righteous  covenant. 
ESs  presence  and  providence  in  the  world  is  in  a  way  of  absolute  dominion, 
but  in  his  church  in  a  way  of  federal  relation.  He  is  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  God  to  Israel,  or  for  Israel,  1  Chron.  xvii.  24,  yea,  and  a  God  in  the 
midst  of  Israel,— every  one  of  them  sufficient  engagements  to  protect 
Israel,  and  provide  for  Israel,  and  govern  everything  for  Israel's  good. 
God  is  under  an  oath  to  do  good  to  Israel;  will  he  violate  his  oath,  tear  his 
seal,  break  his  covenant,  who  never  broke  his  league  with  any  of  his  people  yet  ? 

8.  Eighthly,  The  prayers  of  the  church  have  a  mighty  force  with  God  to 
this  end.  God  is  entitled  a  God  hearing  prayer;  and  what  prayers  should 
God  hear,  if  not  the  prayers  of  his  church,  which  aim  at  God's  glory  in  their 
own  good  ?  Though  the  prayers  of  the  church  may  in  some  particulars  fail, 
yet  in  general  they  do  not;  because  they  submit  their  desires  to  the  will  of 
Gody  which  always  works  what  is  best  for  them. 
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When  God  would  do  any  mighty  work  in  the  world,  he  Btirs  np  his  people 
to  pray  for  it ;  and  their  prayers  hy  his  own  appointment  have  a  mighty  in- 
fluence upon  the  government  of  tibe  world,  for  when  they  oome  before  him 
in  behalf  of  the  church  in  general,  he  doth  indulge  them  a  greater  liberty 
and  boldness,  and  as  it  were  a  kind  of  authority  over  him,  than  upon  other 
occasions  of  their  own:  Isa.  xlv.  11,  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  and  his  Maker,  Ask  of  me  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons;  and 
concerning  the  work  of  mine  hands  command  you  me.'     God  would  be 
more  positively,  confidently,  and  fiEuniharly  dealt  with  about  the  concerns  of 
his  sons,  though  they  were  things  to  come  to  pass  in  after  ages.     And 
indeed  the  prayers  of  the  church  have  a  powerful  and  invisible  efficacy  on 
the  great  actions  and  overtumings  which  are  in  the  world.     The  being  of 
the  world  is  maintained  by  them  from  sinking;  according  to  the  Jews'  say- 
ing, sine  stationilma  non  subaisteret  mundus  (standing  in  prayer  was  their 
usual  prayer  gesture).     And  that  they  have  actually  such  a  force  is  evident: 
Bev.  viii.  3,  4,  an  angel  hath  a  golden  censer  with  incense,  to  offer  it 
with  the  prayers  of  the  saints  upon  the  altar  which  was  before  the  throne. 
And,  verse  5,  the  censer  wherein  their  prayers  were  offered  was  filled  with 
the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  into  the  earth ;  and  there  were  voices,  thun- 
derings,  lightnings,  and  earthquakes.     When  the  prayer  of  tiie  saints  were 
offered  to  God,  aod  ascended  up  before  him,  that  is,  were  veiy  pleasing  to 
him,  the  issue  is,  the  angel  fills  the  censer  with  fire  of  the  altar,  and 
thereby  causes  great  commotions  and  alterations  in  the  world,  signifying 
that  the  great  changes  of  the  world  are  an  answer  unto  those  prayers  which 
are  offered  unto  God;  for  fire  is  taken  from  that  altar  upon  which  they 
were  ofibred,  and  flung  into  the  world.    And  it  must  needs  be  that  the 
prayers  of  the  church  should  have  an  influence  on  the  government  of  the 
world. 

(1.)  Because  God  hath  a  mighty  delight  in  the  prayers  of  his  people.  'The 
prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  deUght ; '  and  he  loves  to  hear  the  church's  voice : 
Cant.  ii.  14,  *  0  my  dove,  let  me  hear  thy  voice,  for  sweet  is  thy  voice ' 
(Chaldeey  '  Thy  voice  is  sweet  iu  prayer').  In  the  times  of  the  gospel,  God 
promises  that  the  offerings  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  should  be  pleasant  to 
him,  Mai.  iii.  4.  When  Christ  shall  sit  as  a  refiner,  ver.  8,  what  is  the 
issue  of  those  prayers  ?  ver.  6,  *  1  will  come  near  to  you  to  judgment,  and  I 
will  be  a  swift  witness  against  the  sorcerers,'  &c.  Prayer  a^nikes  providence 
to  judge  the  enemies  of  the  church.  A  parent  delights  not  in  the  bare  cry- 
ing, or  the  voice  of  his  child  simply  considered  in  itself,  but  in  the  signifi- 
cations and  effects  of  it.  He  delights  in  the  matter  of  their  prayers,  it  being 
so  agreeable  to  his  own  heart  and  will,  and  in  the  sense  tiiey  have  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  whole  body. 

(2 . )  Because  prayer  is  nothing  else  but  a  pleading  of  God's  promises.  Unto 
this  they  are  directed  by  that  Spirit  which  knows  the  mind  of  God,  and  mar- 
shals their  petitions  according  to  his  will.  Now  as  God  turns  his  own 
decrees  and  purposes  concerning  his  church  into  promises  to  them,  so  the 
church  turns  those  promises  into  prayers  for  them ;  so  that  promises  being 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  there  being  an  exact  harmony  between  those 
promises  and  the  church's  prayers,  all  those  providences  which  are  the  issue 
of  those  promises,  and  the  answer  of  the  church's  prayers,  must  needs  be 
for  the  church's  good. 

(8.)  Because  there  are  united  supplications  and  pleadings  both  in  heaven 
and  earth.  All  the  hands  of  the  whole  flEunily  in  heaven  and  earth  are  con- 
cerned in  their  petitions. 

[1.]  Christ  intercedes  for  the  church,  who  always  desires  mexcj  and  deliver- 
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anoe  for  them  in  the  appointed  time :  Zech.  i.  12;  *  How  long  wilt  thoQ 
not  have  mercy  on  Jerosalem  ? '  and  the  issne  is  always  gracious ;  for, 
Ter.  18,  God  answers  him  with  '  good  and  comfortable  words ; '  and  there- 
upon carpenters  are  raised  (o  '  cat  off  the  horns  which  had  scattered  Jndah,' 
ver.  20. 

[2.]  Angels  in  all  probability  plead  for  the  chnreh,  as  we  have  already 
heard ;  it  is  likely  they  offer  and  present  that  to  God  which  makes  for  his 
glory,  and  that  is  the  good  of  the  church.  Angels  surely  desire  that  which 
tioieir  head  doth,  which  is  described  as  one  of  their  own  order,  and  called  an 
angel,  Zech.  i.  12.  Do  they  rejoice  at  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  and  do 
they  not  likewise  triumph  at  the  happiness  of  the  church,  which  is  part  of 
that  family  they  are  of  ?  And  we  know  that  the  greatness  of  our  joy  is 
suited  to  Uie  mercies  of  our  desires ;  where  our  joy  is  most  triumphant,  it 
implies  that  our  desires  before  were  most  vehement. 

[8.]  Glorified  saints  are  not  surely  behind.     The  rich  man  in  the  parable 
desired  his  friends  on  earth  might  not  come  into  that  place  of  torment, 
Luke  zvi.  28.     If  ,there  be  so  much  charity  in  hell,  can  there  be  less  in 
heaven  ?    If  he  desired  it,  that  by  the  presence  of  his  companions  in  sin, 
his  own  torments  might  not  be  increased,  do  not  the  saints  in  heaven  de- 
sire the  presence  of  l^e  whole  church,  that  their  happiness  in  that  of  the 
whole  body  may  be  completed  ?    If  the  head  Christ  be  not  complete  with- 
out the  body,  the  members  of  the  body  cannot  be  complete  without  one 
another.     The  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  cry  under 
the  altar  for  vengeance  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth ;  as  Bev.  vi.  9,  10, 
'  How  long,  0  Lord  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood 
on  them  &at  dwell  on  Uie  earth  ?  *     Will  not  their  kindness  to  their  fellow- 
members  be  as  strong  as  their  justice,  and  their  love  for  the  good  of  their 
friends  draw  out  their  prayers  as  well  as  their  desire  of  vengeance  on  their 
enemies  ?     Why  may  they  not  as  well  pray  for  us  as  we  praise  God  for 
them  ?    Had  they  not  some  likeness  to  their  great  Master  whilst  they  were 
on  earth,  and  shall  they  not  be  more  like  to  him  now  they  are  in  heaven,  and 
behold  his  face,  and  feel  all  the  stirrings  of  his  heart?    And  if  they  have  no 
sense  at  all  of  the  church's  sufferings,  how  shall  they  be  like  to  him  who 
hath  ?    As  their  bodies  shall  be  like  the  glorious  body  of  Christ  at  the 
resurrection,  are  not  their  souls  now  like  his  glorious  soul,  merciful,  and  com* 
passionate,  and  sympathising  in  all  the  afflictions  of  the  church  ?    And  can 
this  be  without  some  breathings  for  a  full  completing  of  the  church's  freedom  ? 
Are  such  desires  and  pleas  any  hindrance  to  their  present  happiness  ?     It 
is  so  far  from  that,  that  it  doth  rather  further  their  glory,  which  cannot 
be  complete,  as  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  head,  is  not  mounted  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory,  till  his  mystical  body  be  all  gathered  in  and  lodged  with  him. 
If  it  be  tibus,  will  God  do  anything  prejudicial  to  the  church,  and  contrary  to 
the  combined  desires  of  all  &ose  that  are  so  near  him  ?    If  God  doth  some- 
times stir  up  himself  upon  the  supplication  of  one  man,  and  grant  an  order 
upon  his  petition  according  to  his  mind ;  and  if  the  prayers  of  one  faithful 
Moses,  or  Elias,  or  Samuel  have  such  a  kind  of  almighty  power  in  them, 
much  more  is  the  joint  force  of  so  many  prayers  twisted  together. 

Use  1.  For  information.  Is  it  so  that  all  providence  is  for  the  good  of  the 
church?    Then, 

1.  God  will  always  have  a  church  in  the  world,  he  will  have  some  to  serve 
him«  The  whole  course  of  his  providence  being  designed  for  it,  as  long  as 
the  world,  which  is  the  ol^ect  of  his  providence,  doth  endure,  he  will  have  a 
church.     God  would  otherwise  lose  ike  end  of  the  motion  of  his  eyes,*  the 

*  As  in  the  text,  2  Chron.  xvi.  9. 
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operation  of  his  proTidence,  Bince  it  is  to  shew  himself  strong  for  the  church 
and  eyery  member  of  it.  As  long  as  the  candle  and  light  of  the  gospel 
bums  and  shines,  God  will  hare  a  candlestick  to  set  the  candle  in.*  His 
great  design  in  making  a  world  was  not  to  have  snn,  moon,  and  stars,  bnt  a 
chnrch,  a  company  of  men  that  might  bear  his  mark,  and  honour  him,  to 
whom  he  might  speak,  and  extend  his  grace  abroad,  which  he  was  so  full  of 
within.  As  a  limner  who  would  draw  an  excellent  draught,  draws  his  design 
in  the  midst  of  the  cloth,  and  fills  the  void  places  with  clouds,  and  land- 
scapes, and  other  fancies  at  his  pleasure,  which  communicate  some  beauty 
and  lustre  to  the  work,  but  that  was  not  the  principal  design  of  the  work- 
man. That  Redeemer  which  bears  the  church  upon  his  heart,  will  create  a 
stability  for  it ;  it  is  a  part  of  his  priestly  office  to  have  a  care  of  the  lamps; 
it  is  one  of  his  titles  to  be  he  that  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks,  Bev.  ii.  1.  Priests  under  the  law  were  to  look  to  the  great 
candlestick  in  the  temple,  supply  the  lamps  with  oil,  and  make  them  clean, 
Lev.  xxiv.  8,  4.  The  chnrch  indeed  may  be  eclipsed,  but  not  extinguished ;  if 
it  be  not  conspicuous  on  the  mountain,  yet  it  shall  be  hid  in  the  wilderness. 
There  shall  be  sprinklings  of  professors  among  all  people.  Qod  will  leaven 
the  places  where  they  are  into  Christianity,  and  cause  them  to  fructify  and 
grow  up  in  purity  and  glory :  Micah  v.  7, '  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be 
in  the  midst  of  many  people,  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord,  as  the  showers  upon  the 
grass,  that  tarrieth  not  for  man,  nor  waiteth  for  the  sons  of  men.'  It  tarries 
not  for  man.  It  attends  not  the  power  of  man,  the  precepts  of  man,  or 
inventions  of  man ;  but  whose  descent  is  from  heaven,  and  is  carried  on  not 
by  human  power,  but  by  the  divine  Spirit  and  providence ;  it  shall  be  firmer 
than  all  worldly  power,  and  the  strongest  kings :  Isa.  ii.  2,  'And  the  mouB- 
tain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills.'  Above  mountains  and  hills,  to  which 
sometimes  the  powers  of  the  world  are  compared,  Zech.  iv.  7.  Iliat  provi- 
dence which  gave  the  church  at  first  a  footing  in  the  world  upon  a  weak 
foundation  to  outward  appearance,  in  spite  of  men  and  devils  wUl  |»ieserve 
it,  and  not  su£fer  it  to  be  blown  up ;  he  will  shadow  the  church  with  his 
wings  in  a  perpetual  succession  of  the  choicest  mercies. 

2.  God  will  in  the  greatest  exigencies  find  out  means  for  the  protection 
of  his  church.  This  will  be  till  his  providence  be  at  an  end.  When  God 
hath  removed  one  instrument  of  his  church's  protection,  he  hath  his  choice 
of  others,  whom  he  can  raise  and  spirit  for  his  work.  When  those  upon 
whom  the  church's  hopes  hang  are  taken  ofif,  he  can  raise  things  that  are 
unlikely  to  supply  the  place.  As  the  lutenist  accidentally  had  a  grasshopper 
leapt  upon  his  instrument,  to  supply  by  its  noise  the  place  of  a  string  which 
had  newly  cracked,  whereby  his  music  was  continued  without  interruption. 
God  can  spirit  men  against  their  own  natural  fears.  It  is  very  improbable, 
that  Nicodemus,  one  of  a  fearful  disposition,  who  came  to  our  Saviour  by 
night  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  should  have  the  courage  to  assert  his  cause  in 
the  face  of  a  whole  council  of  pharisees,  contriving  his  death,  an  J  at  present 
blunt  the  edge  of  their  malice,  though  we  read  of  none  at  that  time  in  the 
council  to  second  him,  John  vii.  60,  61.  The  Holy  Ghost  takes  particular 
notice  that  it  was  he  tibat  came  to  Jesus  by  night. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  whose  name  we  meet  not  with]  in  the  catalogue  of 
any  of  our  disciples,t  till  the  time  of  his  death,  and  then  he  appears  boldly 
to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus  of  Pilate.  God  will  never  want  instruments  for 
the  preserving  that  chnrch,  which  he  owns  as  his.    It  is  observed  by  some, 

*  Cham.  Les  trais  verit  liy.  8  chap  i.  p.  16. 

t  Qo. '  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  our  Lord's  disdples '?— -Ed. 
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that  God  00  ordered  it,  that  the  same  day  that  Peiagios,  the  great  poisoner 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  was  bom  in  Britain,  Austin,  the  most  famoas  de- 
lender  of  the  troth,  was  born  in  Afriea ;  that  the  horn  which  pushed  the 
troth  should  no  sooner  appear,  bnt  the  carpenter  to  cnt  it  off  should  be  pro- 
vided too.  As  it  is  observed  where  poisons  grow,  antidotes  grow  near  them 
by  the  indulgent  provision  of  the  Qod  of  nature. 

As  there  is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  against  the  church,  so  there  is  the 
wisdom  of  Qod  for  it.  Qod's  goodness  upon  his  church  in  former  ages  is 
not  all  laid  out,  he  hath  his  stores  still,  neither  is  hia  wisdom  nonplussed, 
nor  his  power  weakened ;  neither  is  he,  nor  can  he  be  weary  of  his  care. 

8.  The  church  shall  in  the  end  prove  victorious  against  all  its  adversaries, 
or  providence  must  miss  of  its  aim.  The  church  is  compared  to  an  olive 
tree,  Hosea  ziv.  6,  in  respect  of  beauty,  '  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive 
tree.'  It  is  so  also  in  respect  of  victory.  Olive  branches  were  used  in 
triumph.  God  is  on  the  church's  side,  and  he  is  stronger  than  the  strongest, 
and  wiser  than  the  wisest,  and  higher  than  the  highest.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  church's  head  and  general ;  Christ  the  head  watcheth  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  the  body.  He  must  be  destroyed  before  the  church  can. 
There  is  a  mighty  arm,  which,  though  it  may  for  a  time  seem  withered, 
will  in  the  end  be  stretched  out,  and  get  itself  the  victory.  Whilst 
Christ  is  in  the  ship,  it  may  be  tossed,  but  it  shall  not  be  sunk.  It  may 
be  beaten  down,  but  like  a  ball  to  rebound  the  hi^er.  The  young 
tree  that  is  shaken  by  the  wind  may  lose  some  leaves,  and  some  fruit  too, 
bnt  the  root  gets  greater  strength  and  strikes  itself  deeper  into  the  earth, 
and  makes  the  branches  more  capable  of  a  rich  return  of  fruit  the  following 
year.  The  church's  stature  is  compared  to  a  palm  tree,  Cant.  vii.  7,  which 
cannot  be  depressed  by  the  weights  which  hang  upon  it,  but  riseth  the 
higher.  God  uses  the  same  method  in  the  church's,  as  in  Christ's  advance- 
ment. Our  Saviour's  death  was  necessary  to  his  glory,  Luke  xxiv.  26,  and 
the  church's  affliction  sometimes  to  its  exaltation.  A  nation  may  lose  some 
battles,  and  yet  be  victorious ;  the  church  may  have  many  a  cross,  but  in 
the  end  will  surmount  all  difficulties.  Though  judgments  and  apostasies 
may  be  great  in  a  nation,  yet  God  will  have  a  care  of  his  own  plants,  Isa. 
m,  12,  18 ;  '  There  shall  be  a  tenth ;  it  shall  retnro^  the  holy  seed  shall  be 
the  substance  thereof.'  As  a  tree  in  winter,  which  seems  dead,  but  its  juice 
shall  revive  into  rich  and  generous  blossoms.  The  ark  shall  float  above  the 
waters.  Babylon  shall  fall,  the  Lamb  shall  stand  upon  mount  Zion.  Men 
may  as  well  stop  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  its  mounting  to  the  meridian, 
bridle  in  the  tide  of  the  ocean,  as  hinder  the  current  of  an  fdmighty  providence. 

4.  The  interest  of  nations  is  to  bear  a  respect  to  the  church,  and  coun- 
tenance the  worship  of  God  in  it.  This  is  to  concur  with  God's  main  end, 
and  imitate  him  in  his  providential  administrations.  God's  people,  what- 
ever their  enemies  suggest  to  the  contrary,  are  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  a 
land,  Isa.  zix.  24 ;  their  interest  is  greater  than  the  interest  of  all  the 
world  besides ;  though  they  be  bnt  a  handful,  their  fruit  shaU  shake  like 
Lebanon,  Ps.  Ixxii.  16.  The  neglect  of  religion  is  the  ruin  of  nations.  It 
is  observed  that  Cyrus  was  slain  in  the  war  in  Scythia,  a  little  after  he 
neglected  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  had  begun.* 
Those  Persian  kings  reigned  the  longest  that  feivoured  the  Jews  in  that  and 
their  other  just  requests.  God  honoured  or  disgraced  them  as  they  were 
kind  or  crael  to  his  people.  And  when  they  act  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
they  shall  not  be  witiiout  their  reward.  When  Cyros  should  let  the  Jewish 
captives  go  free  without  ransom,  he  should  be  no  loser  by  it    God  would 

*  Broughtoa  on  Dan.  x.  10. 
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give  him  the  labour  of  Egypt,  the  merchandise  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Sabeans  into  his  hand  for  the  price  of  his  people's  deliverj,  Isa.  xlv. 
ld|  14.  Those  nations  which  should  &yoar  them  in  the  times  of  their  per- 
secutions and  flights,  and  give  them  shelter  in  their  conntries,  should  thrive 
and  prosper  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them.  If  Moab  give  entertain- 
ment to  the  flying  Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Shfdmanezer,  God 
will  preserve  their  land  that  the  spoiler  shall  not  enter  inta  the  eonfines  of 
it,  and  they  shall  have  kings  and  judges  under  the  protection  of  the  house 
of  David,  t.  e,  under  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  some  understand  it,  Isa.  xvi.  4| 
5.  Saints  are  the  guardians  of  the  places  where  they  live,  their  prayers 
have  a  greater  influence  than  the  wisest  counsels,  or  tiie  mightiest  force, 
2  Kings  ii.  12  :  '  And  Elisha  cried,  My  father,  my  father !  the  chariot  of 
Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof.'  The  Ckaldee  paraphraseth  thus :  *  Thou 
art  better  to  Israel  by  thy  prayers  than  chariots  and  horsemen.'  This  ia 
the  elogy  of  one  single  prophet ;  what  influence  then  hath  the  whole  church 
of  God  in  a  place  ?  The  whole  world  is  the  better  for  the  church  of  God. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  hath  a  notion  upon  that,  Ps.  xzii.  8 :  *  But  thou 
art  holy,  0  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel ;'  thou  that  estab^ 
lishest  the  world  for  the  praises  of  Israel.  God  hath  nothing  to  do  in  the 
world  but  the  saving  of  his  people.  When  that  is  once  done,  he  will  put 
an  end  to  this  frame  of  things.  When  he  hath  gathered  his  wheat  into  his 
gamer,  he  will  bum  up  the  chafif.  His  people  are  the  spirit  and  quint- 
essence of  the  world.  When  this  is  extracted,  the  rest  are  flung  upon  the 
dunghill,  as  a  caput  mortuum. 

5.  We  may  see  hence  the  ground  of  most  of  the  judgments  in  the  world. 
Men  by  their  rage  against  the  church,  will  not  acknowledge  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world  for  the  church's  good ;  therefore  the  psalmist,  Ps.  lix.  18, 
*  Consume  them  in  wrath,  consume  them  that  they  may  not  be,  and  let 
them  know  that  God  rules  in  Jacob  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  The  church 
is  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  from  thence  he  extends  it  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  In  Jacob  he  rales,  and  for  the  sake  of  Jacob  he 
orders  his  government  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  the  not  acknowledging  this 
brings  wrathful  consumptions  upon  men  ;  and  it  is  also  the  end  of  his  judg- 
ments to  make  men  know  it.  It  is  likely  enough  the  four  kings,  Gen.  xiv. 
9,  might  have  gone  clear  away  with  all  their  booty,  had  not  they  laid  their 
fingers  upon  Lot ;  but  when  they  would  pack  him  up  among  the  rest,  they 
did  but  solicit  their  own  ruin,  and  arm  the  almighty  God  against  them. 
God  did  not  think  any  of  the  people  worth  the  mention,  verse  11 ;  only  Lot 
a  righteous  person,  verse  12,  he  is  named,  as  having  God's  eye  only  upon 
him.  And  when  Abraham  returns  from  the  victory,  ver.  16,  the  rest  of  the 
delivered  captives  are  mentioned  in  the  bulk,  Lot  only  in  particular,  as  though 
all  that  had  been  done  had  been  done  by  God  only  for  Lot's  sake.  They 
might  have  preserved  the  whole  prey  to  ^emselves,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
jewel,  too  precious  in  God's  account  for  their  custody.  And  the  fearful  curse 
that  God  pronounced  against  the  Ammonite  and  Moabite,  that  they  should 
not  come  into  the  congregation  for  ten  generations,  though  any  of  them 
turned  proselytes,  was  because  they  came  not  out  with  so  much  as  bread 
and  water  to  meet  the  Israelites,  and  because  they  hired  Balaam  to  curse 
them,  Dent,  xxiii.  8,  4.  The  utter  wasting  of  nati(ms  and  kingdoms,  is 
because  they  will  not  serve  the  interest  of  God  in  his  people  :  Isa.  Ix.  12, 
<  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shaU  perish ;  yea, 
those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted.'  God  will  bring  an  utter  consumption 
upon  those  people  that  refuse  to  love  them,  much  more  upon  those  that  hate 
them. 
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6.  What  esteeaii  ihen^  should  there  be  of  the  godly  in  the  world  ?  The 
providence  of  God,  being  chiefly  for  the  good  of  his  people,  cannot  well  fall 
npon  them,  bat  some  drops  will  fall  «pon  those .  involved  with  them  in  a 
common  interest.  When  the  com,  and  wine,  and  oil  hear  Jezreel  (the  seed 
of  God),  and  the  earth  hears  the  com,  and  the  heavens  hear  the  earth,  and 
God  hears  the  heavens,  Hosea  ii.  21,  22 ;  when  their  supplications  come 
np  to  the  great  snperintendent  of  the  world,  many  of  the  wicked  will  fare 
the  better  for  that  providence  which  is  given  only  in  answer  to  Jezreers 
prayer ;  God  causes  his  snn  to  shine  upon  the  uiyust,  upon  them,  not  for 
their  sakes.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  issued  out  that  unjust  order  for  the 
shiying  the  Chaldeans  for  not  performing  an  impossible  command  in  telling 
him  the  dream  he  had  forgotten,  Dan.  ii.  12,  Daniel  was  sought  out  to 
undergo  the  same  fate ;  yet  by  his  wisdom  God  bends  the  heart  of  Arioch, 
the  executioner  of  this  decree,  to  stay  his  hand.  Daniel  goes  to  the  king, 
God  stays  Nebuchadnezzar's  fury,  and  moves  his  heart  to  give  them  time. 
The  providence  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  preservation  of  Daniel  and  his 
godly  companions,  but  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  have  the  benefit  of  it.  As 
the  water  with  which  a  man  waters  his  choicest  plants  and  flowers  in  his 
garden  is  intended  only  for  them,  yet  some  falling  off  from  those  flowers 
refiresheth  the  weeds  ^at  grow  under  them.  If  God  had  not  had  such 
flowers  as  Daniel  and  his  companions,  the  weeds  jn  Chaldea  had  been 
plucked  up.  Yet  the  ungrateful  world  takes  no  notice  of  the  benefits  they 
receive  from  this  salt  of  the  earth,  which  preserves  them,  and  to  whom  they 
are  all  so  much  beholding.  Lot  had  been  the  occasion  of  restoring  Zoar 
from  captivity,  as  I  mentioned  before,  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
engaged  with  those  of  Sodom  in  the  fight  against  the  four  kings  ('  And  the 
king  of  Bela,  the  same  is  Zoar,'  Gen.  xiv.  8) ;  and  perhaps  were  carried 
captives  with  the  rest  of  their  neighbours ;  and  it  had  been  saved  from  the 
flames  which  fell  upon  Sodom  merely  by  Lot's  prayer :  Gen.  xix.  21,  <  See, 
I  have  accepted  thee  concerning  this  thing,  that  I  mil  not  overthrow  this  cily 
for  the  which  thou  hast  spoken ; '  yet  he  found  them  a  surly  people^  and  waa 
requited  with  a  rade  reception,  notwithstanding  his  kindness :  ver.  18,  *  He 
went  up  out  of  Zoar,  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar.'  It  was  not  likely  ha 
was  so  distrastfhl  of  God,  that  he  should  overthrow  it,  when  he  had  abso- 
lutely promised  him  the  contrary ;  therefore  most  likely  for  some  churlish 
threatenings  from  them.  Nay,  Sodom  itself  was  beholden  to  him  for  a 
small  respite  of  the  judgment  intended  against  them.  For  God  tells  him 
he  could  do  nothing  till  he  were  come  thither.  Gen.  xix.  22.  And  it  was 
so,  for  Lot  was  entered  into  Zoar  before  a  drop  of  brimstone  and  fire  waa 
rained  down  upon  Sodom:  ver.  28,  24,  *Then  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom;'  when?  When  Lot  was  entered  into  Zoar.  This  good  the 
wicked  world  get  by  God's  people  is  so  evident,  that  sometimes  wicked  men 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  it.  Laban,  a  selfish  idohiter,  was  sensible  of  it : 
G«n.  XXX.  27,  '  I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me 
for  thy  sake.'  It  was  a  lesson  so  legible  that  he  might  have  learned  it 
sooner  than  in  fourteen  years.  The  church  is  the  chief  object  of  proserva* 
tion,  wicked  men  are  preserved  for  their  sakes ;  as  dung  is  preserved,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  manuring  a  fruitful  field,  and  thorns  in  the 
hedge  are  preserved  for  the  garden's  sake. 

7.  It  is  then  a  veiy  foolish  thing  for  any  to  contend  against  the  welfare 
of  Cbd's  people.  It  is  to  strive  against  an  almighty  and  unwearied  pro* 
videnee.  Men  may  indeed  sometimes  be  sufiered  by  God  for  holy  ends  to 
have  their  wills,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  church,  but  not  altogether ; 
they  must  first  depose  him  from  his  throne^  blind  his  eyes,  or  hold  lus  9xau 

VOL.  u  Q 
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It  is  as  foolish  as  if  a  worm  should  design  to  dig  down  a  moimtain»  or  chaff 
to  martial  itself  in  battle  array  against  the  wind,  or  for  a  poor  fly  to  stop 
the  motion  of  a  millstone. 

(1.)  It  is  foolish,  because  it  is  exceeding  sinfal.  What  is  done  against  the 
church  is  rather  done  against  God  than  against  it ;  smce  all  her  constitu- 
tion, worship,  observances,  are  directed  to  God  as  their  ultimate  end ;  so 
that  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  church  is  to  deny  God  a  worship,  deprive 
him  of  his  sanctuary,  break  open  his  house,  ravish  his  spouse,  cut  off 
ChrisVs  body,  rob  him  of  his  jewels,  and  will  be  so  interpreted  by  God  at 
the  last,  upon  the  scanning  of  things.  If  the  church  be  God*s  house,  the 
enemies  shall  answer  for  every  invasion,  every  forcible  entry,  for  the 
breaking  down  the  gates  and  bars  of  it,  God  will  sue  them  at  last  for  dilapi- 
dations. 

(2.)  Very  unsuccessful.  Shall  God  be  afraid  of  the  multitudes  and  power 
of  men  ?  No  more  than  *  a  lion,  or  a  young  lion  roaring  after  his  prey, 
when  a  multitude  of  shepherds  are  called  forth  against  ^em,  shall  he  be 
afraid  of  their  voice,  or  abase  himself  for  their  noise,'  Isa.  xxxi.  4.  Noise 
and  clamour  is  all  they  can  do,  and  that  not  long;  the  fierceness  of  the  lion 
quickly  scatters  them.  The  associations,  and  men's  girding  themselves 
against  the  church,  is  but  a  preparation  to  their  own  ruin :  Isa.  viii.  9, 
<  Associate  yourselves  together,  0  ye  people,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in 
pieces,'  three  times  repeated.  Your  counsels,  sai^  he,  shall  not  stand 
against  that  presence  of  God  that  is  with  us, '  for  God  is  with  us.' 

(8.)  It  is  very  destructive  too.  God  will  not  alway  be  still  and  refrain 
himself ;  he  seems  to  do  so  for  a  while,  but  when  he  doth  arise  he  will 
destroy  and  devour  at  once,  Isa.  xlii.  14,  he  will  make  but  |One  morsel 
of  them.  When  God  is  angry  with  his  people,  and  gives  them  into  the 
hands  of  men  to  execute  his  justice  upon  them,  and  punish  them,  he  will 
even  punish  those  enemies  for  their  cruelty,  and  going  beyond  their  com- 
mission, in  satisfying  their  own  immoderate  passions  upon  them.  Upon  this 
account  God  threatens  Babylon :  Isa.  xlvii.  6, '  I  was  wroth  with  my  people ; 
I  have  polluted  mine  inheritance,  and  given  them  into  thy  hand :  thou 
didst  shew  them  no  mercy ; '  whereupon  Gbd  threatens  them  afterwards, 
Ac. ;  so  Zech.  i.  15,  God  was  sore  displeased  with  the  heathen,  for  when 
he  was  '  but  a  little  displeased'  with  his  people, '  they  helped  forward  the 
affliction.' 

Ute  2.  Is  for  comfort. 

If  all  the  providence  of  God  be  for  the  good  of  the  church,  if  his  eyes  run 
to  and  fro  to  shew  himself  strong  for  them,  it  affords  matter  of  great  com- 
fort. His  providence  is  continual  for  them,  Zech.  iv.  2.  He  hath  seven 
pipes  to  convey  kindness  to  them,  as  well  as  seven  lamps  whereby  to 
discern  their  straits.  His  providence  is  as  vast  as  his  omniscience.  The 
number  of  pipes  belonging  to  the  candlestick  of  the  church  is  exact  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  lamps.  The  church's  misery  cannot  be  hid  from  God's 
eye,  let  it  be  in  what  part  of  the  earth  soever,  for  his  eyes  run  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  his  sight  excites  his  strength.  Upon  the 
sight  of  their  distressed  condition  he  watches  only  for  the  Attest  opportunity 
to  shew  himself  strong  for  them.  And  when  that  opportunity  comes  he  is 
speedy  in  the  deliverance  of  them :  Ps.  xviu.  10,  *  He  rode  upon  a  cherub, 
and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.'  He  doth  not 
only  ride  upon  a  cherub,  but  fly.  His  wings  are  nothing  but  wind,  which 
hath  the  quickest  and  strongest  motion,  which  moves  the  greatest  bodies, 
and  turns  down  all  before  it.  What  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  hath  an 
influence  upon  every  member  of  the  body. 
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1.  It  is  comfort  in  duties  and  special  services.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting 
for  encooragement  to  duty,  and  success  in  it  when  God  cdls  any  to  it,  since 
all  his  providence  is  for  tiie  good  of  the  chorch.  Let  there  be  bat  sincerity 
on  onr  parts,  in  onr  attempts  of  service  upon  God's  call,  and  we  need  not 
fear  a  want  of  providence  on  God's  part.  God  never  calls  any  to  serve  his 
church  in  any  station,  but  he  doth  both  spirit  and  encourage  them.  God 
hath  in  his  covmon  providence  suited  the  nature  of  every  creature  to  that 
place  in  which  he  hath  set  it  in  the  world ;  and  will  he  not  much  more  in 
his  special  providence  suit  every  one  to  that  place  he  caUs  them  to,  for  the 
service  of  his  church  ?  He  did  not  forsake  Christ  in  redeeming  his  church, 
neither  will  he  forsake  any  in  assisting  his  church.  When  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  would  boldly  demand  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  providence  made 
the  way  plain  before  him ;  he  meets  with  no  cheek,  neither  from  Pilate  nor 
the  priests.  Mat.  zzvii.  58,  Mark  zv.  48. 

2.  In  meanness  and  lowness.  It  is  one  and  the  same  GU>d  that  rules  the 
affiurs  of  the  whole  world,  of  the  church  and  of  every  particular  member  of 
it.  As  it  is  the  same  soul  that  informs  the  whole  body,  the  meanest  mem- 
ber as  well  as  that  which  is  most  excellent.  Not  the  meanest  sincere 
Christian  but  is  under  God's  eye  for  good.  The  Spirit  acts  and  animates 
every  member  in  the  church,  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  most  towering 
Christian.  Baruch  was  but  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  amanuensis  or  scribe, 
and  servant  to  Jeremiah  (who  was  no  great  man  in  the  world  himself),  yet 
God  takes  notice  so  of  his  service,  that  he  would  particularly  provide  for 
him,  and  commands  Jeremiah  in  a  Fay  of  prophecy  to  tell 'him  as  much : 
Jer.  zlv.  5,  '  I  will  bring  evil  upon  ail  flesh,  but  thy  life  will  I  give  unto  thee 
for  a  prey,  whithersoever  thou  goest.' 

8.  In  the  greatest  judgments  upon  others.  In  an  epidemical  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  God  would  have  a  special  care  of 
Baruch.  If  he  should  cast  his  people  far  off  amcmg  the  heathen,  and  scatter 
them  among  the  countries,  yet  even  there  he  would  be  a  little  sanctuary 
unto  them.  His  own  presence  should  supply  the  want  of  a  temple,  so  he  is 
pleased  to  express  himself,  Ezek.  xi.  16.  But  how  is  it  possible  the  great 
God  can  be  but  a  little  sanctuary  ?  His  eye  is  upon  tiiem  to  see  their 
danger,  and  his  hand  upon  them  to  secure  them  from  it.  His  promise  shall 
shield  them,  and  his  vnngs  shall  cover  them,  Ps.  zei.  4.  While  he  hath 
indignation,  he  hath  a  secret  chamber  for  their  security,  Isa.  xzvi.  SU), 
an  almighty  shadow  under  which  they  abide,  Ps.  zci.  1.  In  times  of  the 
most  devouring  danger  he  hath  a  seal  to  set  upon  their  foreheads  as  a  mark 
of  his  special  protection.  We  never  have  so  much  experience  of  God's  care 
and  strength  as  in  times  of  trouble :  Ps.  xzxvii.  89,  '  He  is  their  strength 
in  time  of  trouble.'  He  is  a  friend  who  is  as  able  as  willing,  and  as  willing 
as  able  to  help  them,  whose  watchfulness  over  them  is  as  much  above  their 
apprehension  as  it  is  above  their  merits. 

4.  In  the  greatest  extremities  wherein  his  people  may  be,  there  are  pro- 
mises of  comfort,  Isa.  xliii.  2.  Both  in  overflowing  waters  and  scorching 
fires  he  will  be  with  them ;  his  providence  shall  attend  his  promise,  and  his 
truth  shall  be  their  shield  and  buckler,  Ps.  xci.  4.  That  surely  is  a  suffi- 
cient support ;  Christ  thought  it  so,  when  he  only  said  to  his  disciples,  '  It 
is  I,  be  not  afraid,'  John  vi.  17,  18.  What  though  there  be  a  storm,  a 
darkness,  and  trouble,  '  It  is  I  am  he.'  The  darkness  of  the  night  troubles 
not  the  pilot  whilst  he  hath  his  compass  to  steer  by.  If  all  his  providences 
be  for  the  good  of  them  that  fear  him,  he  can  never  want  means  to  bring 
them  out  of  trouble,  because  he  is  always  actually  exercised  in  governing 
that  which  is  for  their  good,  and  till  he  sees  it  fit  to  deliver  them,  he  will  be 
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with  them.  Great  mercies  sacceed  the  sharpest  afflictions,  Jer.  zzx.  5,  6,  7, 
&e.  When  there  should  he  a  voice  of  tremhling,  and  men  with  their  hands 
upon  their  loins,  as  women  in  travail,  and  paleness  in  their  faces  from  the 
excess  of  their  fears,  in  that  day  God  would  break  the  yoke  from  them,  and 
they  should  serve  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king.  Though  the 
night  be  never  so  dark,  yet  it  is  certain  the  son  will  rise  and  disperse  its 
light  next  morning,  and  one  time  or  other  shew  itself  in  its  bfightness.  We 
have  no  reason  to  despond  in  great  extremities,  since  he  can  think  us  into 
safety, — Ps.  xl.  17,  'Lord,  thmk  on  me/ — ^much  more  look  us  into  it;  his 
thoughts  and  his  eyes  move  together. 

6.  In  fear  of  wants.  The  power  of  the  government  of  the  world  cannot 
be  doubted.  His  love,  as  little  as  it  seems,  since  it  hath  moved  him  to  pre* 
pare  heaven  to  entertain  his  people  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  it  will  not 
be  wanting  to  provide  accommodation  for  them  upon  the  way,  since  all 
things,  both  good  and  bad,  are  at  his  beck,  and  under  the  government  of  his 
gracious  wisdom.  His  eyes  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth,  not 
only  to  defend  them  in  dangers,  but  supply  them  in  wants,  for  his  strength 
is  shewed  both  ways.  Doth  he  providentially  regard  them  that  have  no 
respect  for  him,  and  will  he  not  employ  his  power  for,  and  extend  his  care 
to  them  that  adore  and  love  him,  and  keep  up  his  honour  in  the  world?  He 
will  not  surely  be  regardless  of  the  afflictions  of  his  creatures.  His  people 
are  not  only  his  creatures,  but  his  new  creatures ;  their  bodies  are  not  only 
created  by  him,  but  redeemed  by  his  Son.  The  purchase  of  the  Eedeemer 
is  joined  to  the  providence  of  the  Creator.  If  he  take  care  of  you  when  he 
might  have  damned  yon  for  your  sins,  will  he  not  much  more  since  you  are 
believers  in  Christ?  And  he  cannot  damn  you  believing,  unless  he  renounce 
his  Son's  mediation  and  his  own  promise.  A  natural  man  provides  for  his 
own,  much  more  a  righteous  man :  Pro.  xiii.  22,  '  A  good  man  leaves  an 
inheritance  to  his  children,'  much  more  the  God  of  righteousness,  a  God 
who  hath  his  eye  always  upon  them.  His  eye  will  a£Eect  his  heart,  and  his 
heart  spirit  the  hand  of  his  power  to  relieve  them.  He  hath  '  prepared  of 
his  goodness  for  the  poor,'  Ps.  Ixviii.  10. 

6.  It  is  comfort  in  the  low  estate  of  the  church  at  any  time.  God's  eye 
is  upon  his  church  even  whilst  he  seems  to  have  forsaken  them.  If  he  seem 
to  be  departed,  it  is  but  in  some  other  part  of  the  earth,  to  shew  himself 
strong  for  them ;  wherever  his  eye  is  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  his 
church  hath  his  heart,  and  his  church's  relief  is  his  end.  Though  the 
church  may  sometimes  lie  among  the  pots  in  a  dirty  condition,  yet  there  ia 
a  time  of  resurrection,  when  God  will  restore  it  to  its  true  glory,  and  make 
it  as  white  as  a  dove  with  its  silver  wings,  Ps.  Ixviii.  18.  The  sun  is  not 
alway  obscured  by  a  thick  cloud,  but  will  be  freed  from  the  darkness  of  it 

*  God  will  judge  his  people,  and  repent  himself  concerning  his  servants,' 
Ps.  cxxxv.  14.*  It  is  a  comfort  to  God  to  deliver  his  people,  and  he  will 
do  it  in  such  a  season  when  it  shall  be  most  comfortable  to  his  glory  and 
their  hearts.    The  very  name  Jerusalem  some  derive  from  Jireh  Salem, 

*  God  will  provide  in  Sidem.'  The  new  Jerusalem  is  the  title  given  to  God's 
ohurch.  Rev.  xxi.,  and  is  still  the  object  of  his  providence,  and  he  will  provide 
for  it  at  a  pinch :  €^n.  xxii.  14,  '  Jehovah  Jireh,'  God  will  raise  up  the 
honour  and  beauty  of  his  church ;  great  men  shall  be  servants  to  it,  and 
employ  their  strength  for  it  when  God  shall  have  mercy  on  it,  Isa.  Ix.  10, 12 ; 
yea,  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world  shall  contribute  to  the  building 
of  it ;  ver.  18, '  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree» 
the  pine-treoi  and  the  box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary. 

*  ETOiT,  «»n^  Aiwiy. 
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It  shall  be  called  the  city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
that  she  may  know  that  the  Lord  is  her  Savionr,  and  her  Bedeemer,  the 
mighty  one  of  Jacob.'  As  Christ  rose  in  his  natural,  so  he  will  in  his 
spiritual  body.  If  Christ  when  dead  conld  not  be  kept  from  rising,  Christ 
now  living  shall  not  be  hindered  from  rising  and  helping  his  church.  His 
own  glory  is  linked  with  his  people's  security,  and  though  he  may  not  be 
moved  for  anytWng  in  them  because  of  their  sinfulness,  he  will  for  his  own 
name,  because  of  its  excellency :  Ezek.  zzxvi.  22,  *  I  do  not  this  for  your 
Bakes,  0  house  of  Israel,  but  for  my  holy  name's  sake.'  As  sorrows  in- 
creased upon  the  Israelites,  the  nearer  their  deliverance  approached. 

Because  this  method  of  Gk>d  is  the  greatest  startling  even  to  good  men, 
let  us  consider  this  a  little,  that  God  doth,  and  why  God  doth,  leave  his 
ohurch  to  extremities  before  he  doth  deliver  it. 

Take  the  resolution  of  this  in  some  propositions. 

1.  It  is  indeed  Gkni's  usual  method  to  leave  the  church  to  extremity 
before  he  doth  command  help.  You  never  heard  of  any  eminent  deliverance 
of  the  church  but  was  ushered  in  by  some  aroaaing  distress.  The  Israelites 
were  not  saved  till  they  were  put  in  between  sea,  hiUs,  and  forts,  that  their 
destruction  was  inevitable,  unless  heaven  relieved  them.  Pharaoh  resolves 
to  have  his  will,  and  God  resolves  to  have  his ;  but  he  lets  him  come  with 
his  whole  force  and  open  mouth  at  the  Israelites'  backs,  and  then  makes  the 
waters  his  sepulchre.  Constantine,  the  man-child  in  the  Revelation,  was 
preceded  by  Diocletian,  the  sharpest  persecutor.  When  his  people  are  at  a 
loss,  it  is  his  usual  time  to  do  his  greatest  works  for  them ;  God  had  pro- 
mised Christ  many  ages,  and  yet  no  appearance  of  him ;  still  promise  after 
promise,  and  no  performance,  Ps.  xl.  8.  It  was  then,  '  Lo,  I  come,'  yet 
many  hundred  years  rolled  away,  and  no  sight  of  him  yet  Captivity  and 
affliction,  and  no  Redeemer ;  but  when  the  world  was  overrun  with  idolatry, 
the  Jews  oppressed  by  the  Romans,  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah,  Herod 
an  Edomite  and  stranger-king,  and  scarce  any  faith  left,  then,  then  he  comes. 
The  world  will  be  in  much  ike  like  case  at  his  next  coming :  Luke  xviii.  8, 
*  When  the  Son  of  man  comes,  shall  he  find  faith  in  the  earth  ? '  There 
shall  be  fiEiintings,  despondency,  unbelief  of  his  promise,  as  though  he  had 
oast  off  all  care  of  his  church's  concerns.  It  is  not  meant  of  a  justifying 
faith,  but  a  faith  in  that  particular  promise  of  his  coming.  The  faith  of  the 
Israelites  must  needs  begin  to  flag  when  they  saw  their  males  murdered  by 
the  Egyptians ;  could  they  believe  the  propagation  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
when  murder  took  off  the  infants,  and  labour  and  age  would  in  time  the  old 
ones  ?  Whilst  their  children  were  preserved,  the  promise  might  easily  be 
believed.  But  consider,  this  was  but  just  before  tiieir  deliverance ;  like  a 
violent  crisis  before  recovery.  He  doth  then  'judge  his  people,  and  repent 
himself  for  his  servants,  when  he  sees  their  power  is  gone,  and  tiliere  is  none 
shut  up  or  left,'  Dent,  xxxii.  86.  He  doth  so  for  the  wicked  many  times* 
When  the  affliction  of  idolatrous  Israel  was  bitter,  when  there  was  not  any 
shut  up,  nor  any  left,  nor  any  helper  for  Israel,  tiien  he  saved  them  by  the 
hand  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  2  Kings  xiv.  26,  27.  He  doth  so  with 
private  persons ;  Peter  might  have  been  delivered  by  God's  power  out  of  prison 
when  he  was  first  sent  thither,  but  God  thought  it  fittest  for  him  to  lie  in  chains, 
and  free  him  but  the  night  before  his  intended  execution,  Acts  xii.  6,  7.  Lot 
had  his  goods  rifled  and  carried  away  captive  before  GK>d  stirred  up  Abraham 
to  rescue  him.  When  the  hand  of  the  wicked  lies  heaviest  upon  the  heads  of 
the  righteous,  and  wrings  the  most  mournful  sighs  from  them ;  when  they  are 
needy,  and  the  wicked  securely  puffing  at  them,  as  though  they  had  brought 
them  to  so  low  a  condition  as  to  blow  them  away  with  a  blast;  *  Now/  saith 
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God,  *  will  I  arise : '  Ps.  xii.  6,  *  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  set  him  at  safety 
from  him  that  pnffeth  at  him.'  iVbw,  this  is  the  time  I  watched  for  as  fittest 
for  my  own  glory  and  their  safety.  Then  God  disappoints  them,  when  they 
seem  to  have  got  to  the  goal,  wiUi  the  hall  at  their  foot. 

Secondly,  God  hereby  doth  glorify  himself.  He  then  discovers  that  there 
is  nothing  too  high  for  his  power  to  check,  nothing  too  sabtto  for  his  wisdom 
to  disappoint,  nothing  too  low  for  his  love  to  embrace.  That  is  the  season 
wherein  his  mercy  wUl  be  most  prized,  his  power  most  admired,  his  wisdom 
most  adored,  and  his  justice  most  cleared.  God  lets  the  concerns  of  his 
church  go  backward,  that  he  may  bring  them  on  with  more  gloiy  to  himself 
and  satis&ction  to  bis  creature.  God  will  divide  the  benefit  and  the  honour 
between  himself  and  the  creature ;  he  will  have  the  whole  glory,  and  his 
creature  shall  have  the  sensible  advantage.  They  shaU  enjoy  salvation, 
there  is  their  benefit,  but  '  not  by  sword  or  bow,  but  by  the  Lord  their 
God,'  Hosea  i.  7.  Saved  they  should  be,  but  in  such  a  way  wherein  the 
honour  of  God  might  most  appear,  without  any  mixture  of  the  creature. 

1.  God  glorifies  his  power.  His  eyes  run  to  and  fro  to  shew  himself 
strong.  He  will  then  pitch  upon  such  a  season  when  his  strength  may 
appear  most  illustrious,  and  none  else  have  any  pretence  to  claim  an  equal 
strength  with  him.  A  time  of  extremity  is  the  fittest  opportunity  for  this^ 
when  his  power  cannot  be  clouded  by  any  interpositions  of  the  creature  for 
challenging  a  share  in  it.  The  greater  the  malice  against  the  church,  the 
weaker  the  church's  ability  to  help  itself,  the  more  glorious  is  the  power  of 
God  magnified  ifi  deliverance;  little  dangers  are  not  so  suitable  for  the 
triumph  of  an  infinite  strength.  As  God  let  Christ  lie  three  days  in  the 
grave,  that  his  resuirection  might  be  known  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  divine  power, 
for  the  same  end  he  lets  his  mystical  body  lie  in  the  same  condition.  Had 
Gtod  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  kings  that  were  friends 
to  them  from  a  kindly  remembrance  of  Joseph,  there  had  been  no  character 
of  a  divine  power,  though  there  had  been  of  a  divine  truth  apparent  in  the 
case ;  but  he  set  apart  that  time  for  their  deliverance,  when  he  was  to  eon- 
test  with  the  mightiest  opposition  from  the  whole  body  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  who  had  forgot  Joseph  their  great  benefactor.  Had  not  the  disciples 
been  in  a  great  storm,  ready  to  be  cast  away,  and  Christ  asleep  till  tiiey 
were  in  extremity,  they  had  not  seen  such  visible  marks  of  the  extensiveness 
of  their  Master's  power,  Isa.  xxxiii.  7,  8,  &c.  "When  the  hearts  of  the 
strong  men  fainted,  when  the  Assyrians  would  not  hear  the  ambassadors  of 
peace,  when  they  had  broke  their  former  covenant,  resolved  to  invade  the 
land,  when  their  calamity  and  despair  had  arrested  all  their  hopes,  *  Now,' 
when  all  things  are  in  such  a  deplorable  state,  <  will  I  rise,  sailii  the  Lord, 
now  will  I  be  exalted ;  now  will  I  lift  up  myself.'  God  was  not  asleep  or 
unconcerned,  but  he  sat  still  watching  for  such  a  season ;  now  is  three  times 
repeated.  The  Psahnist  gives  us  a  record  of  this  in  his  particuhur  case. 
Yfhen  the  waters  of  his  affliction  were  many,  the  enemy  strong,  and  too 
strong  for  him,  their  strength  edged  with  an  intense  hatred,  then  God 
appears  to  be  his  stay,  and  prevents  them  in  the  day  of  his  calamity,  Ps. 
xviii.  16-18.  God  lets  his  enemies  be  too  strong  for  him,  that  he  might 
appear  his  only  stay,  without  any  mixture  of  David's  strength  in  the  case. 
When  the  Jews  thrust  Christ  out  of  Nazareth,  led  him  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  were  ready  to  cast  him  down,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  frees  him- 
self out  of  their  hands,  and  disappoints  the  effects  of  their  rage,  Luke  iv.  29. 
As  Christ  dealt  thus  for  himself,  so  he  deals  for  his  church  in  all  ages. 

2.  God  glorifies  his  wisdom.    <  His  eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the 
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whole  earth,  to  shew  himBelf  strong.'  It  is  not  a  bare  strength  that  God 
wonld  shew,  or  such  a  power  which  we  call  in  man  a  bmtish  vdfoar,  wiihoat 
wit  or  skill,  bat  to  shew  his  strength  with  his  wisdom,  when  all  his  other 
attributes  may  be  glorified  with  that  of  his  power.  When  all  worldly  helps 
are  departed,  we  can  as  little  ascribe  onr  security  to  onr  own  wisdom  and 
industry  as  to  our  own  strength  and  power.  The  physician's  skill  is  best 
evidenced  in  mastering  a  desperate  disease.  He  will  bring  the  counsels  of 
the  heathen  to  nought,  Ps.  zzxiii.  10.  He  will  let  them  counsel,  he  will  let 
them  deyise  and  cany  on  their  counsels  near  to  execution,  that  he  may  shew 
that,  as  the  strength  of  hell  is  no  match  for  his  power,  so  the  craft  of  Satan 
is  no  mate  for  his  wisdom.  But  he  raises  the  trophies  of  his  wisdom  upon 
the  subtle  devices  of  his  enemies. 

8.  6K>d  glorifies  his  care  and  compassion.    When  his  people  are  nearest 
crushing,  God  is  nearest  preserving.    Gtod's  mercy  is  greatest  when  his 
saints*  misery  is  deepest ;  when  Zion  is  as  an  outcast,  it  shall  be  taken  into 
God's  protection :  Jer.  xxx.  16, 17,  '  I  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  because 
they  called  thee  an  outcast,  saying,  This  is  Zion  whom  no  man  seeks  after.' 
When  none  stood  up  to  plead  for  her,  when  her  lovers  she  depended  on, 
had  forgotten  and  forsaken  her,  when  they  thought  her  cast  out  of  the  care 
of  any  creature,  the  Creator  would  take  her  up.    When  the  ruin  was  inevi- 
table as  to  man,  their  preservation  was  most  regarded  by  God.    Had  God 
stopped  Pharaoh  at  his  first  march,  by  raising  some  mutmy  in  his  army,  his 
mercy  to  his  people,  as  well  as  his  power  against  his  enemies,  had  not  been 
80  conspicuous.    The  more  desperate  things  are,  the  fitter  subject  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  kindness.     Had  Gk>d  conducted  the  Israelites  through 
a  rich  and  fraitfdl  coimtry,  it  would  have  obscured  the  glory  of  his  care  of 
them,  which  was  more  signal  in  directing  them  through  a  barren  desert, 
crowded  with  fiery  serpente,  without  bread  to  nourish  them,  or  water  to  cool 
them,  wherein  he  manifested  himself  to  be  both  their  caterer  and  physician. 
Moses  was  never  more  peculiarly  under  God's  protection,  no,  not  when  he 
had  the  whole  guard  of  Israel  about  him  in  the  wilderness,  than  when  his 
mother  had  ecposed  him  to  the  river  forlorn,  in  a  pitched  ark,  and  forsaken 
by  his  sister,  who  stood  aloof  off  to  see  how  providence  would  conduct  him. 
When  Laban  was  possessed  with  fury  against  Jacob,  God  countermands  it, 
and  issues  out  his  own  order  to  him,  how  he  should  behave  himself  towards 
his  son.  Gen.  xzzi.  24,  29.     God  times  his  kindness,  so  that  it  may  appear 
to  be  nothing  elae  but  grace,  grace  with  a  witness,  that  his  people  may  be 
able  to  understand  the  very  particularities  of  it :  Isa.  zzx.  18,  *  Therefore  will 
the  Lord  wait  that  he  may  be  gracious  unto  you.'    He  leaves  them  therefore 
for  a  while  to  the  will  of  their  enemies :  verse  17,  '  At  the  rebuke  of  five 
shall  you  flee,  till  you  be  left  as  a  beacon  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
and  as  an  ensign  upon  a  hill.'    Never  is  salvation  sweeter,  and  mercj"  better 
relished,  than  when  it  snatcheth  us  put  of  the  teeth  of  danger.    God  would 
have  his  mercy  valued,  and  it  is  fit  it  should.    And  when  is  a  calm  more 
gratefdl  than  after  the  bitterest  storm,  attended  with  the  highest  despair  ? 
God's  mercy  in  sparing  Isaac  after  the  knife  was  at  his  throat,  was  more 
weieome  and  more  delicious  both  to  fother  and  son,  than  if  God  had  revealed 
his  intent  to  Abraham  in  the  three  days'  journey  to  the  mount  Moriah.    But 
God  suspending  his  soul  in  bitterness  aU  that  time,  prepared  his  heart  for 
the  valuation  of  that  mercy.    When  human  help  forsaketh  us,  God  most 
embraceth  us :  Ps.  zxvii.  10,  *  When  my  fother  and  mother  forsake  me, 
then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.' 

4.  God  glorifies  his  righteousness  and  jostiee.    There  is  a  measure  of 
wickedness  God  stays  for,  which  will  be  an  object  of  his  justice  without 
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exception.  When  the  measnre  of  a  people's  covetonsneBs  is  come,  '  then 
their  end  is  come,  and  God  will  fill  them  with  men  as  with  caterpillars,  and 
they  shall  lift  up  a  shont  against  them/  Jer.  li.  18, 14.  Hereby  God  clears 
the  justice  of  his  proceedings,  that  he  exercised  patience  so  long,  that  things 
were  come  to  that  pass,  that  either  his  .people  or  his  enemies  must  be  de- 
stroyed. As  the  case  was  with  the  Israelites,  had  not  God  maryellonsly 
appeared,  every  man  of  them  had  been  cnt  off  or  reduced  to  slayery.  The 
die  was  caat,  either  the  Egyptians  or  Israelites  must  be  defeated ;  either 
God  must  appear  for  his  church,  or  none  would  be  left  in  the  world  to  pro- 
fess him.  In  such  a  case  the  justice  of  God  is  more  unexceptionable.  No 
man  has  any  semblance  for  complaining  of  him  ;  for  he  struck  not  till  the 
safety  of  his  adversaries  was  inconsistent  with  his  own  honour  and  interest 
of  the  world.  When  men  come  to  such  a  height,  as  to  slight  and  resolve  to 
break  the  laws,  of  God,  then  is  the  time  for  the  honour  of  his  righteousness 
in  his  own  institutions,  to  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure :  Ps.  ii.  8,  6, 
*  Then  shall  he  speak  to  them  in  his  wrath,  and  vex  them,*  &c.  When  ? 
When  they  resolve  to  '  cast  away  his  bands  and  cords  from  them,*  ver.  2. 
He  is  forced  to  rise  then,  when  men  make  void  his  law,  and  tread  down  the 
honour  of  it ;  when  they  would  not  have  God  to  have  a  standing  law  in  the 
world,  or  a  people  to  profess  him :  Ps.  cxix.  126,  '  It  is  time  for  the  Lord 
to  work,  for  they  have  made  void  thy  law.'  When  the  grapes  of  wickedness 
are  thus  fully  ripe,  then  is  God*s  time  for  the  honour  of  his  justice  to  cast 
them  into  the  wine-press  of  his  wrath,  Bev.  xiv.  19,  20.  This  is  God*s  set 
time,  when  he  may  glorify,  without  any  exception,  his  justice  in  punishing 
his  enemies'  sins,  his  wisdom  in  defeating  his  enemies'  plots,  his  power  in 
destroying  his  enemies'  strength,  and  his  mercy  in  relieving  his  people's 
wants. 

Thirdly,  Such  extremities  and  deliverance  in  them,  are  most  advantageous 
for  his  people. 

1.  It  being  a  season  to  improve  and  know  their  interest.  Men  do  not 
usually  seek  to  God,  or  at  least  so  earnestly,  as  when  they  are  in  distress  ; 
the  time  of  the  tempest  was  the  time  of  the  disciples'  praying  to  Christ. 
The  Israelites,  you  scarce  find  them  calling  upon  God  but  in  times  of  danger 
and  distress ;  hereby  God  doth  encourage  and  give  an  argument  for  prayer. 
The  Psalmist  useth  the  extremity  of  the  church  often  as  an  ailment  to  move 
God  to  pity :  Ps.  cxxiii.  8,  '  Have  mercy  opon  us,  0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
US,  for  we  are  exceedingly  filled  with  contempt.'  We  are  glutted  wiUi  con- 
tempt, as  low  as  low  can  be :  so  Ps.  xliv.  28,  24,  *  Awake,  why  sleepest 
thou,  0  Lord  ?  arise,  cast  us  not  off  for  ever ;  our  soul  is  bowed  to  the  dust.' 
That  is  the  most  successful  time  for  prayer,  which  is  the  time  of  the  stirring 
of  God's  bowels.  He  hath  been  a  '  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength  to  the 
needy  in  his  distress,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat, 
when  the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm  agaifist  the  wall,'  Isa.  xxv.  4. 
They  in  such  a  time  find  how  considerable  their  interest  is  with  God,  when 
upon  their  prayer  they  shall  find  relief  suitable  to  every  kind  of  danger  they 
are  in.  The  spirit  of  prayer  upon  the  church  is  but  the  presage  of  their 
adversaries'  ruin.  When  God  seeks  to  destroy  the  nations  that  come  against 
Jerusalem,  he  will  pour  upon  the  inhabitants  of  it  a  spirit  of  grace  and  of 
supplication :  Zech.  xii.  9,  *  And  in  that  day  I  will  seek  to  destroy  all  the 
nations  that  come  against  Jerusalem,  and  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of 
Davidf  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplica- 
tion.' This  time  of  extremity,  when  all  their  hands  fail,  should  edge  the 
church's  prayers.  Our  great  intercessor  seems  in  this  case  to  set  us  a 
pattern :  Zeoh.  i.  12,  *  0  Lord  of  hosts,  how  long  wilt  thoa  not  have  meniy 
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npon  Jenisalem !'  (rWM  single  by  itself,  not  in  an  affix.)  When  all  the 
earth  sits  still  and  is  at  rest,  nnconeerned  in  the  affiurs  of  thy  ehnreh,  if 
thou  wilt  not  have  mercy  on  them  in  this  strait,  who  shall  relieve  them  ? 
none  else  have  any  mind  to  it ;  then  issne  oat  comfortable  words  to  the 
angel  from  the  month  of  God.  This  is  an  advantage  of  extremity ;  it  sets 
Christ  a  pleading,  and  the  chnrch  on  praying. 

2.  As  a  season  for  acting  faith  at  present,  and  an  enconragement  of  re- 
liance npon  him  in  inture  straits.  As  a  season  for  acting  fiuth  at  present. 
Oar  Saviour  lets  Lazaras  die  and  stink  in  the  grave,  before  he  raised  him, 
that  he  might  both  confirm  faith  in  his  disciples*  heajrts^  and  settle  it  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  Jews.  John  xi.  15,  45,  *  I  am  glad  for  yonr  sakes 
that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  that  ye  may  believe.'  What,  let  Lazaras 
die,  one  that  he  loved,  one  so  strongly  pleaded  for  by  two  sisters  that  he 
loved  too,  and  solicited  npon  his  friendship  to  relieve  him  !  ver.  8,  *  Behold, 
he  whom  thoa  lovest  is  sick,'  and  oar  Savioar  glad  he  was  not  there  to  pre- 
vent it  1  yes,  not  glad  of  Lazaras  his  extremity,  nor  of  the  charch's,  bat  of 
the  opportanity  to  give  them  greater  ground  of  faith  and  encouragement  to 
trust  him.  The  church's  faith  is  God's  glory.  He  that  hath  many  things 
to  trust  to,  is  in  suspense  which  he  should  take  hold  of ;  but  when  there  is 
but  one  left,  with  what  greediness  will  he  clasp  about  that  1  God  cuts  down 
worldly  props,  that  we  might  make  him  our  stay.  How  will  the  church  in 
extremity  recollect  all  the  deliverances  of  it  in  former  ages,  and  put  them  np 
in  pleas  to  God,  for  a  renewal  of  his  wonted  kindness  and  new  successions 
of  deliverance,  whereby  God  gets  the  glory  of  his  former  work,  and  his  church 
the  present  comfort  in  renewing  fiducial  acts  upon  him  I  How  doth  Jehosha- 
phat  put  God  in  mind  of  his  gracious  assistance  acted  some  ages  before, 
when  he  was  in  a  strait,  by  Uie  invasion  of  a  powerful  army :  2  Ghron. 
XX.  7,  '  Art  not  thou  our  God  that  didst  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land  before  thy  people  Israel  ?'  ver.  12,  *  We  know  not  what  to  do,  but  our 
eyes  are  upon  thee.'  Never  are  the  church's  eyes  so  fixed  upon  God,  never 
God's  eyes  so  fixed  upon  the  church,  as  in  times  of  their  distress.  Then 
there  is  a  sweet  communion  with,  and  recounting  of  ail  their  former  friend- 
ships. The  church  then  throws  itself  wholly  upon  God  ;  its  prosperity  is 
but  like  a  troubled  sea,  its  distress  is  the  time  of  its  rest.  So  Asa,  when 
assaulted  by  a  million  of  men  under  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  how  doth  he  throw 
himself  and  the  whole  weight  of  his  concerns  upon  the  hands  of  God,  and  makes 
his  cause  God's  I  2  Chron.  xiv.  11,  *  Help  us,  0  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest 
on  thee  ;  0  Lord,  thou  art  our  God,  let  not  man  prevail  against  thee.' 

And  there  is  an  encouragement  also  in  the  deliverance  for  future  faith.  It 
gives  a  ground  for  future  faith  from  the  riches  of  the  present  experience ;  in 
suoh  distresses  there  is  the  highest  experience  of  God,  and  hope  is  the  friiit  of 
experience.  How  apt  are  we  to  believe  God  in  other  straits,  when  we  have 
had  assistance  (like  they  that  dreamed)  come  unexpectedly  upon  us.  God 
overthrew  Pharaoh's  host  in  the  Bed  Sea,  when  they  were  upon  the  heels  of 
the  affirighted  Israelites  and  ready  to  crush  them,  but  God  gave  them  '  to  be 
meat  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness,'  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  as  a  standing 
excellent  dish  to  feed  their  hopes  for  all  future  deliverances  upon  their  trust 
in  God.  And  indeed  that  deliverance  was  an  earnest  of  their  perpetual 
secority,  by  special  providence  in  any  succeeding  trouble.  And  God  often 
gives  them  a  particular  charge  to  remember  that  deliverance,  with  a  practical 
remembrance  to  still  their  fear  and  support  their  &ith  :  Deut.  vii.  18,  *  Thoa 
shalt  not  be  afraid  of  them,  but  shalt  well  remember  what  the  Lord  thy  God 
did  unto  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  the  Egyptians.'  He  would  have  them  remem* 
ber  it  as  a  eovenant-meroy,  *  what  the  Lord  thy  Qod  did/  thy  God  in  cove- 
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nant,  not  what  the  Lord  did  barely  by  an  arm  of  power,  bat  what  he  did  by 
a  vastness  of  affection,  and  as  a  Ood  of  tmth  and  firmnesB  in  his  covaDant. 

8.  In  fitting  them  by  the  extremity  for  a  holy  reception  of  the  mercy 
intended. 

God  keeps  np  the  distress  of  his  chnrch  to  expel  self-confidence.  Tmst 
in  earthly  things  are  the  great  checks  of  €k)d's  kindness.  We  hardly 
forsake  this  temper  till  we  are  forsaken  by  all  those  things  we  confide  in* 
Times  of  extremity  make  ns  more  hnmble ;  and  humility,  like  the  plough, 
fits  OS  for  the  seed  of  mercy.  The  gardener's  digging  np  the  clods  is  but 
to  prepare  the  earth  for  the  receiving  and  nourishing  some  excellent  plants 
he  intends  to  put  into  its  womb.  There  is  a  certain  set  time  for  (iod*8 
great  actions.  He  lets  the  powers  of  darkness  have  their  hour,  and  God 
will  take  his  hour :  Ps.  cii.  18,  '  Thou  shalt  arise  and  have  mercy  upon 
Sion :  for  the  time  to  flavour  her,  yea,  the  set  time,  is  come.'  He  hatii  a 
set  time  for  the  discovery  of  his  mercy,  and  he  will  not  stay  a  jot  beyond  it. 
What  is  this  time  ?  ver.  9,  &c.  When  they  '  eat  ashes  like  bread,  and 
mingle  their  drink  with  weeping ;'  when  they  are  most  humble,  and  when 
the  servants  of  God  have  more  affection  to  the  church  ;  when  their  humble 
and  ardent  affections  are  strong,  even  to  the  ruin  and  rubbish  of  it ;  when 
they  have  a  mighty  desire  and  longing  for  the  reparation  of  it,  as  the  Jews 
in  captivity  had  for  the  very  dust  of  ^e  temple :  ver.  14,  '  For  thy  servants 
take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  &vour  the  dust  thereof.'  For  there  notes 
it  to  be  a  reason  why  the  set  time  was  judged  by  them  to  be  come.  That  is 
God's  set  time  when  the  church  is  most  believing,  most  humble,  most  affec- 
tionate to  God's  interest  in  it,  and  most  sincere.  Without  faith  we  are  not 
fit  to  desire  mercy,  without  humility  we  are  not  fit  to  receive  it,  without 
affection  we  are  not  fit  to  value  it,  without  sincerity  we  are  not  fit  to  improve 
it.  Times  of  extremity  contribute  to  the  growth  and  exercise  of  those  qua- 
lifications. 

4.  In  securing  them  against  future  straits.  For  God's  disappointing 
enemies  when  they  think  themselves  sure  of  all,  is  the  highest  discourage- 
ment to  them,  and  thode  of  the  like  temper,  to  renew  the  like  attempt ;  but 
if  they  do,  it  is  an  evidence  they  shall  meet  with  the  like  success ;  it  is  the 
highest  vexation  to  see  their  projects  diverted,  when  they  have  lighted  their 
match,  and  are  ready  to  give  fire.  Men  may  better  take  notice  how  Gk>d 
loves  his  people,  when  he  apprehends  their  adversaries  in  the  very  pinnacle 
of  their  pride,  and  flings  them  down  from  the  mount  of  their  hopes.'  It 
doth  not  only  dash  the  present  designs,  but  dishearten  future  attempts.  The 
Egyptians,  after  their  overthrow  at  the  Bed  Sea,  never  attempted  to  disturb 
them  in  their  journey  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  a  bridle  to  all  their  enemies 
except  Amalek,  upon  whose  country  they  travelled  in  the  wilderness,  when 
it  was  the  interest  of  state  in  all  those  nations  to  rout  thftt  swarm  of  people 
that  must  have  some  seat  to  dwell  in ;  and  evazy  nation  might  justly  fear  to 
be  dispossessed  by  them ;  yet  we  read  of  no  league  among  tiiose  nations 
bordering  upon  the  wilderness,  such  a  terror  did  God  strike  into  them  by 
that  relief  he  gave  his  people  in  their  extremity  at  the  Red  Sea,  whereby 
he  provided  for  their  future  security  in  their  whole  journey.  It  was  this 
melted  the  hearts  of  the  Gibeonites,  one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and 
brought  them  to  a  submission  to  Joshua,  as  the  sentiment  of  all  their  neigh- 
bours :  Josh.  ix.  9,  '  We  are  come,  because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God ;  for  we  have  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in  Egypt.* 
And  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  may  be,  ^at  the  times  before  the  church's 
last  deliverance  shall  be  sharper  than  any  before,  which  our  Saviour  inti- 
mates. Mat.  xxiv.  2I9  '  For  then  there  shall  be  great  tribulation^  such  as 
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was  not  sinoe  the  begiimiiig  of  the  world,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.'  In  dis- 
eonrsiDg  his  disciples  of  the  troubles  at  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  a  type  of  the  trouble  preceding  the  end  of  the  worid,  he  adds  a  discourse 
of  what  shall  be  at  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  last  attempt  of  the  enemies 
of  the  church ;  for,  ver.  29,  he  saith,  <  immediately  after  the  tribulation  of 
those  days,'  he  speaks  of  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heayen  with  great  power 
and  glory.  Jbid  also  in  the  Bevdation :  Bey.  zvi.  18,  *  And  &ere  was  a 
great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty 
an  earthquiJke,  and  so  great.*  This,  perhaps,  at  the  pouring  out  of  the 
seyenth  yial,  may  concern  the  OhristiAn  church  as  well  as  the  antichristian 
party.  But  the  reason  why  it  may  be  sharper  just  before  that  last  deliyeranoe, 
than  it  was  in  former  ages,  may  be  because  it  is  the  last  effort  the  enemy 
shall  make ;  the  last  demonstration  of  God*s  power  and  wisdom  for,  and 
caie  of  his  church,  and  justice  upon  his  enemies  in  such  cases ;  the  last 
season  for  their  multiplying  their  cries,  and  acting  their  fiuth  for  such  a 
concern. 

Use  B.  Of  exhortation. 

If  it  be  so,  that  the  proyidence  of  God  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  good  of 
the  church, — 

First,  Fear  not  the  enemies  of  the  church.  It  is  a  wrong  to  God,  Fear 
of  man  is  always  attended  with  a  forgetfulness  of  God  :  Isa.  li.  12, 18,  <  I, 
eyen  I,  am  he  that  comforteth  you :  who  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man 
that  shalt  die,  and  of  the  son  of  man  that  shalt  be  made  as  grass :  and  for- 
gettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker,  who  hath  stretched  forth  the  heayens,'  &e.  It 
is  to  yalue  the  power  of  grass  aboye  the  power  of  the  Creator,  as  though 
that  had  more  ability  to  hurt  than  God  to  help.  As  if  men  were  as  strong 
as  mountains,  and  God  as  weak  as  a  bulrush.  It  is  a  wrong  to  his  truth ; 
hath  he  not  comforted  you  in  his  promise  ?  What  creature  should  then 
dqect  you  ?  It  is  a  wrong  to  his  mercy.  Is  he  not  the  Lord  thy  Maker  ? 
Cfdyin  refers  this  to  regeneration,  and  not  creation.  Hath  he  not  renewed 
you  by  his  Spirit  ?  and  will  he  not  protect  you  by  his  strength  ?  and  that 
you  may  not  question  his  power,  look  up  to  the  heayens  which  he  hath 
stretched  out,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  which  he  hath  laid.  And  is 
that  arm  which  hath  done  such  mighty  works,  too  weak  to  defend  that 
work,  which  is  choicer  in  his  eye  than  either  the  extended  heayen  or  the 
established  earth  ?  We  yilify  God,  and  defile  his  glory,  when  our  fear  of  man's 
power  stifles  our  fidth  in  God :  Isa.  yiii.  12, 18,  *  Neither  fear  you  their  fear,  nor 
be  afraid :  sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be  your  fear.' 
Let  the  wicked  fear  the  Assyrians,  and  engage  in  confederacies  against  them ; 
but  let  your  eyes  be  lifted  up  to  me  and  my  proyidence.  God  will  either 
turn  away  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  from  the  church,  or  arm  it  against  the 
shot ;  eiUier  preserye  it  from  a  danger,  protect  it  in  it,  or  sancUfy  it  to  the 
church ;  and  who  need  fear  a  sword  in  a  other's  hand  ? 

1.  Will  you  fear  man,  who  haye  a  God  to  secure  you  ?  The  church 
belongs  to  God,  not  to  man  as  a  just  propriety :  Isa.  xliii.  1,  *  Fear  not : 
for  I  haye  redeemed  thee,  I*haye  called  thee  by  my  name :  thou  art  mine. 
When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee,'  &c.  '  Thou  art 
mtn^,'  not  man's.  Thou  art  mine,  I  am  thine.  I  will  be  with  thee  as 
thine,  I  will  secure  thee  as  mine.  Is  my  creating,  is  my  forming,  is  my 
redeeming  thee  to  no  purpose  ?  I  will  not  secure  you  from  trouble ;  but 
surely  my  redemption  of  you,  the  propriety  I  haye  in  you,  should  secure  you 
from  fears  in  those  troubles.  None  shall  hurt  you  whilst  I  haye  power  to 
defend  you.  God  with  us,  if  well  considered  and  belieyed,  is  sufficient  to  still 
those  fears  which  haye  the  greatest  outward  oljeets  for  their  encouragement : 
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Ps.  xzvii.  1,  '  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?' 
If  God  be  oar  strength  to  support  as»  why  shonld  the  weakness  of  dart  and 
ashes  scare  us  ?  Alliance  to  great  men,  and  protection  of  princes,  prop  ap 
men's  hearts  against  the  fear  of  others  ;  and  shall  alliance  to  God  be  of  a 
weaker  efficacy  ?  A  heathen*  coald  so  argae,  that  knew  nothing  of  redemp- 
tion. Let  the  connsels  of  enemies  be  crafty,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8 ;  yet  they  con- 
sult against  God's  hidden  ones,  hidden  by  God,  whilst  plotted  against  by 
men :  who  would  fear  the  stratagems  of  men,  whilst  protected  in  an  impreg- 
nable tower  ?  God  hides,  when  men  are  ready  to  seize  the  prey.  How  did 
the  angel  protect  a  sincere  trembling  Lot  against  the  invasion  of  a  whole 
city,  and  secured  his  person  whilst  he  blinded  his  enemies'  eyes  that  they 
could  not  find  the  door.  Instruments  cannot  design  more  malicioosly,  than 
Christ  watches  over  them  affectionately.  Christ  hath  his  eye  to  see  yoar 
works  and  danger  where  Satan  hath  his  throne,  Bev.  ii.  18. 

2.  Will  you  fear  men,  who  have  a  God  to  watch  over  their  motions  ? 
What  counsels  can  prevail  where  God  intends  to  overrule  their  resolves  ? 
There  is  no  place  so  close  as  to  keep  private  resolutions  from  his  knowledge. 
This  was  the  thought  of  those  statesmen  against  whom  the  prophet  Isaiah 
thunders,  Isa.  xxi:^.  15,  16  :  '  Woe  unto  them  that  seek  deep  to  hide  their 
counsel  from  the  Lord,  and  their  works  are  in  the  dark ;  surely  your  turn- 
ing of  things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter's  clay.'  Their 
counsels  were  as  well  known  to  him  as  the  potter's  clay  is  to  ike  potter, 
which  he  can  either  frame  into  a  vessel,  or  fling  away  into  the  mass. from 
whence  he  took  it.  God  hath  not  despoiled  himself  of  his  government ;  nor 
will  devolve  his  right  upon  any  men  to  dispose  of  his  concerns.  When  men 
think  to  act  so  secretly,  as  though  they  framed  themselves,  as  though  God's 
eye  were  not  upon  them,  he  will  watch  and  trace  aU  their  motions,  and 
make  them  insignificant  to  their  purposes.  Satan  himself,  the  slyest  and 
subtilest  agent,  is  too  open  to  God  to  hide  his  counsels  from  him.  Never 
fear  man  till  the  whole  combined  policies  of  hell  can  control  the  resolves  of 
heaven,  till  God  wants  omniscience  to  dive  into  their  secrets,  skill  to  de- 
feat their  counsels,  and  an  arm  to  abate  their  power. 

8.  Will  you  fear  men  or  devils,  who  have  a  God  to  restrain  them  ? 
The  great  dragon  and  general  of  the  serpent's  seed  is  under  a  binding 
power,  who  can  bind  him  not  only  a  thousand  years,  Bev.  zx.  2,  but  a  thou- 
sand ages.  Have  his  seed  more  force  to  resist  almightiness  than  their 
captain  ?  The  prophet,  speaking  of  the  Assyrians  threatening  Jerusalem, 
and  the  confusion  in  some  cities  for  fear  of  them,  yet,  saith  he,  '  he  shall 
remain  at  Nob,'  a  city  of  the  Levites,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  where  he 
might  have  a  full  prospect  of  the  city.  He  shall  bnt  *  shake  his  hand,'  he 
shadl  not  gripe  it  in  his  talons  :  he  shall  shew  his  teeth,  but  not  bite,  snarl 
but  not  worry,  Isa.  x.  82.  God  will  let  out  so  much  of  the  enemies'  wrath 
as  may  answer  his  gracious  ends  to  the  church  in  purging  of  them,  but  *  the 
remainder  of  wrath,'  which  remains  in  their  hearts  for  the  church's  destruc- 
tion, '  he  will  restrain,'  Ps.  Ixxvi.  9,  10 ;  as  the  physician  weighs  out  as 
much  as  may  curb  the  disease,  not  kill  the  patieflt.  The  chain  of  providence 
controls  the  power  of  Satan,  when  it  doth  not  change  his  desires.  The 
Egyptian's  will  against  the  Israelites  was  strong,  but  his  power  was  weak. 
Might  and  power  is  only  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  reigns  over  all,  1  Chron. 
xxix.  12.  And  God  will  exert  so  much  of  power  to  bridle  the  inclinations 
of  nature  in  the  wicked  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  will  give  them  so 
much  line  as  may  serve  his  holy  purposes,  but  not  so  much  as  shall  prejudice 
the  church's  standing.    A  staff  is  not  capable  of  giving  a  smart  blow  with- 

*  Arrain.  in  Epist.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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out  the  foree  of  the  hand  that  holds  it.  Wicied  men  are  no  more  than  a  staff 
in  God's  hand:  Isa.  x.  5,  *  The  rod  of  my  anger,  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  my 
indignation ;'  he  oan  either  strike  with  it,  or  break  it  in  pieces.  The  staff  is 
still  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  can  do  no  more  than  what  his  mercifnl  arm  moves 
it  to  ;  as  he  can  restrain  it,  so  he  can  divert  it.  What  shonld  we  fear  those 
whose  hearts  are  in  God's  hands,  whose  enmity  is  nnder  God's  restraint, 
who  can  change  their  fnry  into  favour,  or  at  least  bridle  it  as  he  doth  the 
waves  of  the  sea  ?  No  enemy's  shot  can  exceed  God's  commission.  God 
often  laughs  when  men  plot,  and  disappoints  when  they  begin  to  act.  Some- 
times he  makes  them  act  contrary  to  their  intentions.  Balaam  comes  to 
corse  the  people,  and  God  turns  his  tongue  to  bless  them,  which,  if  guided 
by  his  own  heart,  would  have  poured  out  execrations  upon  them.  Num.  xxiii. 
7,  6.  God  puts  the  words  into  his  mouth,  but  not  in  his  heart,  ver.  6,  and 
makes  him  bless  that  which  his  heart  hates. 

4.  Will  you  fear  Hhem  who  have  a  God  to  ruin  them  ?  Though  the  beast 
in  the  Revelations  hath  seven  heads,  a  reaching  wisdom,  and  ten  horns,  a 
mighty  power,  Rev.  xvii.  8  (both  the  numbers  of  seven  and  ten  being  num- 
bers of  perfection  in  Scripture),  yet,  with  all  his  wisdom  and  strength,  he  shall 
tumble  down  to  destruction ;  they  can  no  more  resist  God's  power  than 
blustering  winds  or  raging  waves  can  cross  his  will.  When  the  enemies  of 
the  church  are  in  combination,  like  thorns  full  of  prickles  '  folded  together,' 
then  shall  they  '  be  consumed  like  stubble  that  is  dry,'  Nahum  i.  10.  God 
loves  to  defeat  pride :  Exod.  xviii.  11,  <  In  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt 
proudly,  he  was  above  them.'  God  waits  but  the  time  of  their  swelling  to 
make  Uiem  burst.  Absalom  lulls  his  brother,  withdraws  the  people  from 
their  obedience  to  the  king,  stirs  them  up  to  revolt,  enters  Jerusalem  in  his 
other's  absence,  pollutes  his  concubines,  engages  his  designs  against  his  life, 
raiseth  an  army  against  him  ;  who  would  not  say  David  was  in  extremity, 
and  Absalom  alone  prospering  in  his  designs  ?  But  when  Absalom  comes 
to  open  force,  God  arises,  an  oak  catches  him,  his  mule  forsakes  him,  and 
Joab  despatches  him.  Sennacherib  had  prospered  in  his'conquest  of  Judea, 
taken  many  strong  towns,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  solicits  the  people  to 
revolt,  blasphemes  the  God  of  heaven,  and  then  an  angel  comes  and  makes 
a  dreadful  slaughter  in  a  night,  and  he,  returning  to  his  own  country,  is 
killed  by  his  own  sons,  2  Kings  xix.  7,  86,  86,  87.  God's  arrows  shall 
never  miss  their  mark,  and  he  hath  more  than  one  to  strike  into  the  hearts 
of  his  enemies :  Ps.  xviii.  14,  '  He  sent  out  his  arrows  and  scattered  them.' 
What  reason  then  to  fear  even  multitudes,  who  can  never  be  too  strong  for 
that  God  who  gave  them  that  little  strength  they  have  I 

Secondly,  The  second  duty  to  which  we  are  exhorted.  If  all  God's  pro- 
vidences tend  to  the  good  of  his  church  and  people, 

2.  Then  censure  not  God  in  his  dark  providences.  As  we  a;re  often  too 
hasty  in  our  desires  for  mercy,  and  are  not  content  to  stay  God's  time,  so 
we  are  too  hasty  in  making  constructions  of  providence,  and  will  not  stay 
God's  leisure  of  informing  us.  When  God  seems  at  the  beginning  of  every 
providence  to  speak  the  same  language  as  Christ  did  to  Peter  in  washing 
his  feet,  John  xiii.  7,  '  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter,'  the  instruments  axe  visible,  the  action  sensible,  but  the 
inward  meaning  still  lies  obscured  from  our  view.  We  are  too  short-sighted 
to  apprehend  and  judge  of  God's  works ;  man  cannot  understand  his  own 
way,  Prov.  xx.  24,  much  less  the  ways  of  an  infinite  God.  God's  judgments 
are  a  great  deep,  Ps.  xxxvi.  6 ;  we  may  sooner  fathom  the  deepest  part  in 
the  sea,  understand  all  the  turnings  of  those  subterranean  passages,  lave 
out  the  ocean  with  a  spoon,  or  suck  in,  into  our  bellies,  that  great  mass  of 
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waters,  than  anderstand  the  ^ays  of  Gbd  with  onr  ehaUow  brainB.  He 
makes  darkness  his  pavilion ;  he  is  sometimes  very  ohseore  in  his  ways. 
Neither  the  greatness  of  his  means,  nor  the  wisdom  of  his  workings,  ean  he 
folly  apprehended  hy  men.  We  have  sense  to  feel  the  effects,  but  not  heads 
to  anderstand  the  reasons  and  methods  of  the  divine  government.  Ecdes. 
iii.  11,  '  No  man  can  find  ont  the  work  that  God  makes  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.*  Though  a  man  may  see  the  beginning  of  Ck>d's  works,  yet  is 
he  able  to  walk  nnderstandingly  along  with  £vine  wisdom  in  every  step  it 
takes  ?  will  he  not  lose  the  tnkck  often  before  it  comes  to  an  end  ?  It  is 
not  the  ilBMse,  bat  the  back  parts  of  providence  which  we  behold ;  why  then 
shoold  we  osarp  an  aathority  beyond  onr  ability,  and  make  oorselves  God's 
jadges,  as  if  infinite  wisdom  and  power  were  boonded  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  oar  purblind  reasons  ?  His  ways  are  beyond  oar  tracing,  and 
his  counseb  too  high  for  our  short  measures.  Since  therefore  Ch>d  satisfies 
the  righteousness  of  his  own  will,  let  us  submit  our  curiosity  to  his  wisdom,  and 
forbeu:  our  censures  of  that  exact  righteoosness  and  superhttive  wisdom  which 
we  cannot  comprehend. 

1.  Therefore,  first  fix  this  in  your  minds,  that  GU>d  is  righteous,  wise^ 
and  good  in  everything.  Good,  therefore  nothing  ean  be  hortfol  to  his 
people ;  righteous,  therefore  nothing  ui^ust ;  wise,  ^erefore  nothing  in  vain ; 
our  injurious  thoughts  of  him  make  us  so  uncharitable  towards  him,  and 
greater  censurers  of  his  righteous  ways  than  we  are  of  men's  wicked  actions. 
Clouds  and  darkness  are  about  him ;  our  eye  cannot  pierce  through  his 
darkness,  or  see  the  frame  of  his  counsels ;  yet  let  these  principles  l^  kept 
as  the  centre,  that  '  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his 
throne,'  Ps.  Izzzix.  14.  He  is  righteous  in  his  darkness,  wise  in  his*cloudi- 
ness ;  though  his  judgments  are  unsearchable  to  us,  and  his  ways  past  find* 
ing  out  by  our  most  industrious  inquisitions,  and  a  depth  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  there  is  in  them  too  deep  for  us  to  measure.  Bom.  xi.  88.  God  was 
always  righteous,  wise,  and  good ;  he  is  the  same  still.  Though  the  motions 
of  the  planets  be  contrary,  yet  the  sphere  where  they  are  fixed,  the  natures 
wherewith  they  are  created,  are  the  same  still.  Though  the  providences  of 
God  have  various  motions,  yet  the  spring  of  his  counsel,  the  rule  of  his 
goodness,  the  eye  of  his  wisdom,  the  arm  of  his  power,  are  not  altered.  He 
acts  by  the  same  rule,  disposeth  by  the  same  wisdom,  orders  according  to 
the  same  righteousness ;  he  is  unchangeable  in  the  midst  of  the  changeable 
effects  of  providence.  The  sun  is  the  same  body,  which  admits  of  no  inward 
alteration,  keeps  exactly  its  own  motion,  though  its  appearances  are  some* 
times  ruddy,  sometimes  clear ;  its  heat  sometimes  more  fiunt,  at  another 
time  more  scorching ;  its  distimce  sometimes  nearer,  sometimes  farther  off. 
He  must  be'very  ignorant  that  thinks  the  objects  upon  which  we  look  through 
a  prism  or  trigonsJ  glass  change  their  colours  as  often  as  they  are  represented 
BO  in  the  various  turnings  of  the  glass.  You  see  the  undulations  and 
wavings  of  a  chain  which  hangs  perpendicularly,  one  part  moves  this  way 
and  another  that  way,  but  the  hand  that  holds  it,  or  the  beam  to  which  it  is 
£EUitened,  is  firm  and  steady. 

2.  Distinguish  between  preparations  to  the  main  work  and  the  perfection 
of  the  work,  between  the  motions  of  God's  eyes  and  the  discovery  of  his 
strength;  his  eyes  move  before  his  power.  The  neglect  of  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  Israelites'  uncharitable  censures  of  the  kmdness  of  God;  they 
interpret  God's  reducing  them  into  the  straits  near  the  Bed  Sea  a  design 
for  tibeir  destruction,  which  was  but  the  preparation  for  their  complete 
deliverance,  in  a  way  most  glorious  to  God,  and  most  comfortable  and 
advantageous  to  themselves. 
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He  that  knows  not  the  use  of  the  grape,  would  foolishly  censure  a  man 
who  should  fling  them  into  a  wine-press,  and  squeeze'  tiiem  into  mash, 
which  is  but  a  preparation  of  them  to  afford  that  generous  liquor  which  was 
the  end  of  their  growth.*  God  treads  his  grapes  in  a  wine-press  to  draw 
firom  thence  a  delicate  wine,  and  preserve  the  juice  for  his  own  use,  which 
would  else  wither  upon  the  stalk,  and  dry  up  to  nothing.  We  judge 
not  the  husbandman  angry  with  his  ground  for  tearing  it  with  his  plough, 
nor  censure  an  artificer  for  hewing  his  stones  or  beating  his  iron,  but 
expect  patiently  the  issue  of  the  design.  Why  should  we  not  pay  the  same 
respect  to  God  which  we  do  to  men  in  their  arts,  since  we  are  less  capable 
of  being  judges  of  his  incomprehensible  wisdom  than  of  the  skill  of  our 
fellow-creatures?  God  in  his  cross  providence  prepares  the  church  for 
frnitfalness  whilst  he  ploughs  it.  He  may  seem  to  be  digging  up  the 
bowels  of  the  church,  whUe  he  is  only  preparing  to  lay  the  foundation  in 
Sion  for  the  raising  a  noble  structure ;  and  in  what  shape  soever  he  appears 
in  his  preparations,  he  will  in  his  perfection  of  it  appear  in  glory :  Ps.  cii. 
16,  'When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Sion,  he  shall  appear  in  glory;*  and 
evidence  that  he  was  restoring  whilst  we  thought  him  destroying,  and  heal- 
ing whilst  we  thought  him  wounding.  As  God  hath  settled  a  gradual  pro- 
gress in  his  works  of  creation,  so  by  degrees  he  brings  his  everlasting 
counsels  to  perfection.  The  seasons  of  the  year  are  not  jumbled  together, 
but  orderly  succeed  one  another;  and  the  coldness  of  the  winter  is  but  a 
preparation  for  a  seasonable  spring  and  a  summer  harvest.  We  do  not 
unrighteously  accuse  God  of  disorder  in  his  common  works,  why  should  we 
do  it  in  his  special  works  of  providence  ?  Do  we  disparage  the  musician's 
skill  for  the  jarring  and  intelligible  touches  in  the  tuning  the  instrument, 
but  rather  wait  for  the  lesson  he  intends  to  play  ?  If  we  stay  for  God's 
fuller  touches  of  this  great  instrument  of  the  world  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
vidence, it  will,  like  David's  harp,  chase  away  that  evil  spirit  finom  us  which 
is  now  too  apt  to  censure  him. 

8.  Fix  not  your  eye  only  upon  the  sensible  operations  of  providence,  but 
the  ultimate  end.  As  in  a  watch  the  various  wheels  have  different  motions, 
yet  all  subservient  to  one  end,  to  tell  the  true  hour  of  the  day  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun,  so  are  all  the  providences  of  God.  Should  any  have  been 
preserved  in  the  deluge  upon  some  high  mountain  who  had  not  known  the 
design  of  the  ark,  and  had  seen  it  fioatiDg  upon  such  a  mass  of  waters,  he 
would  have  judged  the  people  in  it  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  it  would  have  broke  against  the  mountain,  or  been  overturned 
by  the  waves ;  yet  that  was  Noah's  preservative.  Had  any  of  us  been  with 
Christ,  and  acknowledged  him  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  yet  seen  him 
crucified  in  such  a  manner  by  men,  and  judged  only  by  tibat,  what  wise  and 
what  just  constructions  should  we  have  made  of  that  providence  ?  Much 
the  same  as  some  of  his  disciples  did:  Luke  xxiv.  21,  *  We  trusted  that  it 
had  been  he  which  should  haye  redeemed  Israel;'  but  the  whole  design  is 
spoiled,  we  are  fools,  and  he  an  impostor.  Yet  this,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  ruin  of  redemption,  was  the  necessary  highway  to  it  by  God's  constitu- 
tion. No  other  way  was  it  to  be  procured:  ver.  26,  *  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  have  entered  into  his  glory?'  His 
entrance  into  gloiy  to  perfect  our  salvation  was  the  end  of  the  sensible 
suffering  wherein  he  laid  the  foundation.  As  they  charge  Christ  with  impos- 
ture, not  considering  the  end,  so  do  we  God  with  unrighteousness  when  we 
consider  not  his  aim.  The  end  both  beautifies  and  crowns  the  work ;  the 
remarks  of  God's  glory  in  the  creation  are  better  drawn  from  the  ends  of 

*  Mom.  de  verlt.  Bel.  Chrifltian,  cap.  zii.  p.  210,  211. 
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the  creafcnres,  and  their  joint  snhserviencj  to  them,  than  from  any  one 
single  piece  of  the  creation.  We  mnst  not  only  consider  the  present  end, 
bat  the  remote  end,  because  God  in  his  providence  towards  his  ehnrch 
hath  his  end  for  after  times.  God  acts  for  ends  at  a  great  distance  from  as, 
which  may  not  be  completed  till  we  are  dead  and  rotten.  How  can  we 
judge  of  that  which  respects  a  thing  so  remote  from  as,  unless  we  view  it 
in  tiiat  relation  ?  God's  aims  in  former  providences  were  things  to  come, 
his  aims  in  present  providences  are  things  to  come.  As  the  matter  of  the 
church's  prayers,  so  the  objects  of  God's  providences  are  things  to  come : 
Isa.  xlv.  11,  <  Ask  me  of  things  to  come,  concerning  my  sons.'  The  matter 
of  their  prayers  then  were,  that  God  would  order  all  things  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  The  matter  of  the  church's  prayer  now  is,  that  Gt>d  would 
order  all  thmgs  for  the  perfecting  the  Messiah  in  his  mystical  body.  The 
whole  frame  of  providence  is  for  one  entire  design ;  it  is  one  entire  book 
with  seven  seals.  Rev.  v.  1.  The  beginning  of  a  book,  as  well  as  the 
middle,  hath  relation  to  the  end.  The  design  of  God's  book  of  providence 
is  but  one  in  all  the  seven  seals  and  periods  of  time. 

4.  Consider  not  only  one  single  act  of  providence,  but  the  whole  scheme, 
to  make  a  conclusion.  The  motions  of  his  eyes  are  various,  but  all  ends  in 
discoveries  of  his  strength.  Men  do  not  argue  from  one  single  proposition, 
bat  draw  the  conclusion  from  several  propositions  knit  together.  It  is  by 
such  a  spiritual  logic  we  are  to  make  our  conclusions  from  the  way  of  pro- 
vidence ;  as  in  the  reading  Scripture,  if  we  take  not  the  whole  period,  we 
may  mi^e  not  only  nonsense,  but  blasphemy;*  as  in  that  of  the  psalmist, 
'  Thou  art  not  a  God  that  hath  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.'  If  a  man 
should  read  only,  2'hou  art  riot  a  God,  and  make  a  ftdl  stop  there,  it  would 
be  blasphemy ;  but  reading  the  whole  verse,  it  is  an  excellent  sense,  and  an 
honourable  declaration  of  God's  holiness.  Such  errors  will  be  committed 
in  reading  the  books  of  providence,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  only  in  one  place,  and 
make  a  fiill  stop  where  God  hath  not  made  any.  We  judge  not  of  a  picture 
by  the  first  draught,  but  the  last  lines ;  not  by  one  shadow  or  colour,  but 
by  the  whole  composure.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  best  judged  of  by  the 
view  of  the*  harmony  of  providence.  The  single  threads  of  providence  may 
seem  very  weak  or  knotty  and  uneven,  and  seem  to  administer  just  occasion 
of  censure ;  but  will  it  not  as  much  raise  the  admiration  to  see  them  all 
woven  into  a  curious  piece  of  branched  work  ?  Consider  therefore  God's 
ways  of  working,  but  fully  judge  nothing  till  the  conclusion,  for  that  is  to 
judge  before  the  time.  Judge  not  then  of  providence  at  the  first  appear- 
ance ;  God  may  so  lose  the  glory  of  his  work,  and  you  the  comfort. 

Thirdly.  The  third  duty.  Inquire  into  providence,  and  interpret  all 
public  providences  by  this  rule.  We  must  search  into  it,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  find  out  all  the  reasons  of  it.  What  can  be  a  braver  study  than  that 
which  is  the  object  of  God's  eternal  counsel  ?  We  are  conformed  to  God  in 
our  wills,  when  we  have  the  same  ends  in  our  motions ;  and  we  are  conformed 
to  God  in  our  understandings,  when  we  have  the  same  object  of  our  thoughts. 
Some  providences  have  their  interpretation  written  in  their  foreheads,  we 
may  run  and  read :  such  as  his  signal  judgments  in  the  world,  which  express 
the  very  sin  for  which  they  are  inflicted  ;  others  are  wrapped  up  in  a  harder 
shell  and  more  covers,  and  therefore  more  labour  to  reach  the  kernel ;  some 
are  too  high  for  our  knowledge,  none  for  our  inquiry.  It  is  our  duty  to  seek 
after  God,  though  we  can  never  arrive  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  him :  Job 
xi.  7,  *  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection  ? '    He  prohibits  not  the  searching,  though  he 

•  BuxgeM  of  Justification,  part  iL  aerm.  2,  p.  12. 
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assertfl  the  impossibility  of  finding  him  ont  to  perfeetion.  What  hath  God 
given  He  facilities  for,  bnt  to  search  after  him  ?  And  we  mnst  not  do  it  to 
satisfy  onr  cnriosity,  but  to  inerease  our  knowledge,  and  conseqaently  onr 
admiration  of  his  wise  and  powerftd  care.  Diligence  must  be  osed  too. 
Onr  first  thooghts  about  things  of  concernment  ^re  nsnally  confused ;  so  are 
our  first  sights  of  providence.  Providence  is  a  great  deep ;  deep  things  are 
not  seen  without  stooping  down.  We  must  wa^xv^ifou,  as  the  angels  do 
when  they  search  into  the  things  of  the  gospel,  1  Pet.  i.  12.  But  let  this 
aim  of  God  at  the  good  of  his  church  be  the  rule  of  your  interpretation. 
Without  this  compass  to  steer  our  judgments  by,  we  may  both  lose  and  rack 
ourselyes  in  the  wilderness  of  providence,  and  fortify  our  natural  atheism  and 
ignorance  instead  of  our  faith.  I  must  confess  the  study  of  providence  is  in 
some  respect  more  difficult  than  in  the  former  ages  of  the  world,  because 
God  seems  to  manage  things  in  the  church  more  by  his  wisdom  than  power, 
which  is  not  so  intelligible  by  man  as  the  sensible  effects  of  his  strongth. 
That  attribute  he  manifested  most  in  miraculous  ways  and  the  visible  minis- 
try of  angels,  as  we  read  in  Scripture  stories  ;  now  he  employs  his  wisdom 
more  in  ordering  second  causes,  in  ordinary  ways,  to  his  own  high,  mercifbl, 
and  just  ends.  Yet  since  the  discovering  of  Christ,  God  hath  given  us  a  rule 
whereby  we  may  discern  much  of  his  wisdom  in  the  knowledge  of  his  end,  as 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  removes  the  veil  firom  the  Scripture  in  our  reading 
of  it :  2  Cor.  iii.  14-16,  *  The  same  veil  remains  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ*  f which  veil  is  still  upon  the 
Jews),  and  makes  us  understand  those  parts  ot  the  Old  Testament  which 
otherwise  would  be  utterly  obscure  ;  so  in  the  reading  the  books  of  provi- 
dence, the  knowledge  of  this  end  of  God  in  them,  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  which  otherwise  would  non-plus  the  reason  of  man.  He 
that  knows  the  end  of  one  that  is  making  a  watch,  will  not  wonder  at  his 
firaming  small  wheels  and  filing  little  pins ;  but  he  that  understands  nothing 
of  the  design,  would  count  it  ridiculous  for  a  man  so  to  trifle  away  his  time. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  this  end,  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  miserable 
mistakes ;  as  Hutarch  mistook  the  cause  of  the  ceasing  of  oracles,  ascribing 
it  to  the  change  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  not  affording  those  exhalations  as 
formerly,  or  the  death  of  the  demons  which  gave  those  oracles.  He  had 
judged  otherwise,  had  he  known  or  believed  the  rising  of  a  higher  power,  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  in  the  world,  who  imposed  silence  upon  those  angels  of 
darkness,  the  most  famous  oracles  in  the  world  ceasing  about  the  time  of 
Christ.  To  imagine  to  interpret  the  motions  of  providence,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  and  the  design  of  Gh>d  for  his  church,  is  as  vain  as  to  imagine 
we  can  paint  a  sound,  or  understand  a  colour  by  our  smell.  Correct  sense 
by  reason  in  this  work,  and  reason  by  faith.  To  what  end  bath  God  pre- 
scribed £uth  to  succour  us  in  the  weskness  of  reason,  if  it  had  been  capable 
to  understand  his  ways  without  it,  and  if  we  make  no  use  of  it*  upon  such 
occasions? 

Fourthly.  A  fourth  dufy.  Consider  the  former  providences  Gk>d  hath 
wrought  for  the  church  in  the  past  ages.  Let  him  not  lose  the  present  glory 
of  his  past  works :  Ps.  di.  18,  *  This  shall  be  written  for  the  generation  to 
come,  and  the  people  which  shall  be  created  shall  praise  the  Lord,*  even  for 
iluit  work  of  his  which  is  written  to  be  done  in  former  ages.  God  loves  to 
have  his  former  works  read  and  pleaded.  It  is  a  keeping  a  standing  praise 
of  him  in  the  world.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  them ;  it  is  fit  God  idiould 
have  the  glory  of  them  firom  us,  as  well  as  firom  those  who  immediately  en- 
joyed them.  Our  good  was  bound  up  in  every  former  preservation  of  the 
dmieh.    If  the  eandlestiek  had  been  broken,  where  had  the  candle  been  ? 

VOL.  X.  B 
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Had  the  church  heen  destroyed,  how  could  the  gospel  have  heen  transmitted 
to  ns  ?  Let  the  daty  we  owe  to  God's  glory  engage  as  to  a  consideraKon  of 
themi  and  the  benefit  we  have  had  by  them  also  incite  ns.  We  nsnally  for- 
get not  things  that  are  strange»lior  things  that  are  profitable  ;  his  works  of 
old  have  been  works  of  wonder  in  themselyes,  and  profitable  to  ns.  To  what 
end  are  the  praises  of  God  discovered  to  the  generations  to  come,  bat  that 
they  should  reflect  those  praises  to  heaven  again,  and  convey  them  down  to 
the  generations  following  ?  Ps.  Ixxviii.  4,  *  Shewing  to  the  generation  to 
come  the  praises  of  the  Lord.' 

1.  This  will  help  as  in  oar  inqniries  in  present  providences. 

There  is  a  beaatifal  connection  between  former  and  latter  providences  ; 
they  are  bat  several  links  of  one  chain.  The  principle  and  end  is  the  same ; 
that  God  from  whence  they  come,  that  Christ  to  which  they  tend,  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  What  God  doth  now,  is  bat  a  copy  of  what 
he  portrayed  in  his  word  as  done'in  former  ages ;  there  are  the  same  goodness, 
the  same  design  in  both.  The  births  of  providence  are  all  of  a  hke  temper 
and  disposition.  Wo  cannot  miss  of  the  understanding  of  them,  if  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  ancient  copies ;  for  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  right- 
eous, the  same  God  still.  God  is  the  same,  his  ends  are  the  same,  the  events 
will  be  the  same. 

2.  It  will  sapport  our  £uth.  The  reason  of  oar  diffidence  of  God  in  the 
cause  of  the  church,  is  the  forgetfolness  of  his  former  appearances  for  her. 
Oh  if  we  did  remember  his  former  goodness,  we  should  not  be  so  ready  to 
doubt  of  his  future  care.  This  was  the  psabnist's  care  in  his  despondencies, 
and  in  his  overwhelming  troubles  of  spirit :  Ps.  Izxvii.  9, '  Hath  God  fosgotten 
to  be  gracious  ?  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies  ? '  but,  ver.  10, 
he  concludes  it  his  infirmity,  and  resolves  upon  a  review  of  the  records  of 
God*s  ancient  works  for  his  people,  '  and  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High,*  these  times  wherein  he  declared  his  power  and  his  glory,  and  so 
proceeds  to  the  top  of  all  their  deliverances,  viz.,  that  out  of  Egypt.  Doth 
God*s  wisdom  decay,  or  his  power  grow  feeble  ?  Is  not  his  interest  the 
same  ?  Is  he  not  a  God  still  like  himself  ?  Is  not  his  glory  as  dear  to  him 
as  before  ?  Hath  he  cast  off  his  affection  to  his  own  name  ?  Why  should 
not  he  then  do  the  same  works,  since  he  hath  the  same  concern  ?  God 
himself,  to  encourage  us,  calls  them  to  our  remembrance :  Isa.  1.  2,  '  Is  my 
hand  diortened,  that  I  cannot  redeem  ?  or  have  I  no  power  to  deliver  ? 
Behold,  at  my  rebuke  I  do  dry  up  the  sea,  I  make  the  rivers  a  wilderness,' 
&c.  Am  not  I  the  same  God  that  dried  up  the  sea,  that  wrought  those 
ancient  wonders  which  amazed  the  world  9  What  doth  your  distrust  signify 
but  the  impair  of  my  power  ?  Bouse  up  yourselves  to  a  consideration  of 
them,  and  thence  gather  fresh  supplies  to  strengthen  you  in  your  present 
dependence  upon  me !  He  puts  us  in  mind  of  tibem,  because  we  are  apt  to 
foiget  them.  Gen.  zv.  6,  when  it  is  said  Abraham  *  believed  in  the  Lord, 
and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness,'  God  answered  him,  ver.  7, 

*  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees.'  Keep  up  thy 
faith ;  and  to  that  end,  remember  what  I  did  for  thee  before  in  calling  thee. 
Cast  thy  eye  upon  that  place  whence  I  delivered  thee,  either  from  the  idola- 
tries of  the  place,  or  the  persecution  he  was  in  for  the  true  worship  of  God. 
And  as  God  puts  him  in  nund  of  his  mercy  he  had  shewn  to  him  before,  for 
the  encouragement  of  his  faith,  so  the  people  of  God  have  made  nse  of  ttiem 
to  this  end.  Goliah's  sword  was  counted  by  David  the  fittest  for  his  defence 
in  his  flight,  because  it  had  been  a  monument  of  God's  former  deliverance  of 
him,  1  &m.  zzi.  9.    When  he  asks  for  a  sword  or  spear,  Abimeleoh  sud» 

*  The  sword  of  Goliah,  whom  thoa  slewest^  is  here ;'  and  David  said,  *.  There 
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is*  none  like  thai :  give  it  me.'  How  hasty  he  catches  at  it  I  There  is  none 
like  tliat  sword,  that  hath  so  signal  a  mercy  writ  apon  it.  Thafe  very  sword 
will  not  only  defend  me  against  my  enemies,  hat  guard  my  faith  against  those 
temptations  that  wonld  invade  it.  This  encouragement  of  faith  and  hope  is 
the  end  of  God  in  his  transmission  of  the  records  of  his  former  providences 
to  ns :  Pb.  Ixzviii.  6, 7,  *  That  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  and 
declare  them  to  their  children*  from  one  posterity  to  another,  <  that  thej 
might  set  their  hope  in  6k>d.' 

8.  It  will  enliven  onr  prayer. 

It  is  a  mighty  plea  in  prayer.  How  often  doth  David  urge  it !  Then 
hast  heen  my  help,  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death,  wilt  then  not 
deliver  my  feet  from  falling  ?  Bat  in  the  church's  concerns  too :  1  Chron. 
xvi.  11,  12,  '  Seek  the  Lord  and  his  strength,  seek  his  face  continually. 
Remember  the  marvellous  works  that  he  hath  done.'  A  reflection  upon 
what  God  hath  done  should  be  enjoined*  with  onr  desires  of  what  we  would 
have  God  to  do  for  us.  When  Moses  was  praying  upon  the  top,  while 
Israel  was  fighting  with  Amalek  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  had  the  rod  of 
God  in  his  hand,  Exod.  xvii.  9 ;  that  miraculous  rod  which  had  amazed 
Pharaoh,  whose  motion  summoned  all  the  plagues  upon  them ;  that  rod 
which  had  split  the  sea  for  their  passage,  broached  the  rock  for  their  thirst, 
and  had  been  instrumental  in  many  miracles  :  certainly  Moses  shewed  this 
rod  to  God,  and  pleaded  all  those  wonderful  deliverances  God  had  wrought 
instrumentally  by  it.  No  doubt  but  he  carried  it  with  him  to  shew  to  God 
for  a  plea,  as  weU  as  to  the  Israelites,  to  spirit  their  resolutions  against  their 
enemies. 

4.  It  will  prevent  much  sin. 

A  forgetfulness  of  his  former  works  is  one  cause  of  our  present  provoca- 
tions. It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites'  sin :  Ps.  cvi.  7,  '  They 
remembered  not  the  multitude  of  his  mercies ;  but  provoked  thee  at  the  sea, 
even  at  the  Bed  Bea ; '  they  had  lost  the  memory  of  so  many  miracles  in 
Egypt,  and  which  aggravated  their  sin,  '  they  provoked  him  at  the  sea,  at  the 
Bed  Sea ; '  they  provoked  him  under  a  present  indigency,  as  well  as  against 
former  mercy ;  Uiey  provoked  him  in  that  place  of  straits  where  all  the 
powers  on  earth  could  not  have  relieved  them  had  heaven  neglected  them. 
The  provocation  you  may  see,  Exod.  xiv.  11,  12,  which  spruig  from  a 
forgetfulness  of  his  kindness  so  lately  shewed  to  them.  How  apt  are  we  to 
forget  old  mercies,  when  we  are  so  naturally  apt  to  blot  out  of  our  memories 
mercies  newly  received!  If  this  were  well  considered  by  men,  it  would 
prevent  their  enterprises  against  the  church,  and  consequently  their  shame 
and  ruin.  Are  there  records  of  any  who  have  hardened  themselves  against 
God  and  prospered  ?  Job  ix.  4.  How  might  in  that  reflection  be  seen  the 
frustrations  of  counsels,  disgracing  of  attempts,  showers  of  fury  and 
vengeance  from  heaven  upon  the  heads  of  such !  The  reason  why  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  were  to  be  made  known  to  posterity,  was  '  that 
they  might  not  be  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  generation  of 
men,'  Ps.  Ixxviii.  6,  8.  If  they  did  consider  those  transactions  of  God  in 
and  for  his  church,  they  could  no  more  think  to  stop  the  breath  of  per- 
petual powerful  providence,  than  to  bridle  in  a  storm,  or  stop  the  motion 
of  the  sun.  To  conclude  this  :  God's  providential  judgments  are  to  be 
remembered*;  though  they  are  for  the  punishment  of  the  age  that  feel  them, 
they  are  also  for  the  instruction  of  the  age  which  succeeds  them ;  tell, 
pDDi  number,  be  as  exact  as  in  your  accounts,  wherein  you  take  notice  of 
every  number,  minute,  and  cypher.    The  works  of  providence  as  well  as  the 

*  That  is,  'joined  in,'  or  incorporated. — Ed. 
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doctrine  of  God  are  parts  of  a  child's  catechism,  they  are  to  keep  np  the 
consideration  of  them  in  themselves,  and  hand  them  in  instmction  to  their 
children. 

Fifthly,  The  fifth  dnty.    Act  faith  on  God's  proyidence. 

Times  of  troahle  should  be  times  of  confidence ;  fixedness  of  heart  on 
God  would  prevent  fears  of  heart :  Ps.  cxii.  7,  *  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
evil  tidings :  his  heart  is  fixed.'  How?  <  Trusting  in  the  Lord.  His  heart 
iff  established,  they  shall  not  be  moved.'  Otherwise  without  it  we  shall  be 
as  light  as  a  cock*  moved  with  every  blast  of  evil  tidings,  our  hopes  will 
swim  or  sink  according  to  the  news  we  hear.  Providence  would  seem  to 
sleep,  unless  faith  and  prayer  awakened  it.  The  disciples  had  but  little  £uth 
in  their  Master's  account,  yet  that  little  faith  awakened  him  in  a  storm, 
and  he  relieved  them.  Unbelief  doth  only  discourage  God  from  shewing 
his  power  in  taking  our  parts.  '  Every  one  will  walk  in  the  name  of  his  god, 
and  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever,' 
Micah  iv.  5.  Heathens  will  trust  in  their  idols,  and  shall  not  we  in  that 
God  that  lives  for  ever  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to  have  a  less  esteem  of  our 
confidence  in  God  than  heathens  had  of  and  in  their  idols  ?  We  should  do 
our  duty,  which  is  fiuth  and  hope,  and  leave  God  to  do  his  work,  which  is 
mercy  and  kindness.  By  unbelief  we  deny  his  providence,  disparage  his 
wisdom,  and  strip  him  of  his  power;  we  have  none  else  to  trust;  no 
creature  can  order  anything  for  the  church's  good  without  God's  commission 
and  direction.  What  should  we  trust  him  for  ?  For  that  wherein  his  glory 
is  concerned,  which  is  more  worth  to  him  than  all  the  world  besides.  Trust 
him  most  when  instruments  fail.  God  takes  them  off  some  time,  to  shew 
that  he  needs  not  any,  and  to  have  our  confidence  rightly  placed  on  him, 
which  sta^ered  before  between  him  and  the  creature. 

1.  All  the  godly  formerly  did  act  faith  on  a  less  foundation*  The  godly 
patriarchs  who  lived  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  depended  upon  providence 
that  long  time,  and  shaJl  not  we  for  seventy  years,  &e  usual  term  of  man's 
life !  They  had  promises  to  support  them,  we  have  not  only  the  same 
promises,  but  the  performances  of  them  too.  They  had  providences,  we  have 
the  same  and  more,  all  upon  record  in  Scripture,  all  since  the  canon  of 
Scripture  was  closed,  whatsoever  God  hath  remarkably  done  for  his  people 
in  all  ages.  Adam  had  but  one  promise,  and  but  little  experience  of  God's 
providence,  yet  no  doubt  trusted  in  him.  We  have  a  multitude  of  promises, 
not  only  pronounced,  but  sealed,  confirmed  by  many  repetitions,  which  are 
fresh  obligations  laid  by  God  upon  himself,  the  experience  of  all  the  pro- 
vidences of  God  towards  his  church  for  above  five  thousand  years,  and  shall 
our  faith  stagger  when  upon  us  are  come  the  ends  of  the  world  ?  Doth  it 
become  us  to  have  our  obligations  to  fiiith  so  strong,  and  our  exercise  of  it 
so  weak  9  The  promise  of  Christ,  Isa.  vii.  14,  that  a  virgin  should  bring 
forth  a  Son,  was  thought  by  God  a  sufficient  security  to  support  their  con- 
fidence in  him  against  the  fury  of  their  enemies ;  it  being  a  greater  wonder 
that  a  virgin  without  loss  of  her  virginity  should  bring  forth  a  son,  than 
the  routing  of  an  host  of  enemies,  la  not  then  the  performance  of  this, 
Gbd's  actual  sending  his  Son  to  us  through  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  a  higher 
ground  of  confidence  for  the  church's  success  in  every  thing  else,  than  barely 
tiie  promise  could  be  ?  All  creatures  in  danger  have  a  natural  confidence 
in  God :'  He  is  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;'  but  the 
church's  confidence  may  be  more  firmly  placed  in  him,  because  he  is  par- 
ticularly the  God  of  their  salvation :  Ps.  Ixv.  6,  *  By  terrible  things  in 

*  That  la,  a  weatheT'Coek  or  vane. — En. 
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righteoiiBiiess  wilt  thoa  answer  ns,  0  God  of  our  ealvaiion ;  who  art  the 
oonfidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.' 

2.  It  is  joor  only  way  to  have  merey  for  the  church,  and  for  onrselves. 

If  he  *  take  pleasure  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,'  as  it  is  in  Ps.  cxlvii. 
11,  he  will  take  pleasure  to  relieve  them,  he  will  *  strengthen  the  bars  of 
their  gates,'  ver.  18.  If  he  take  pleasure  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy, 
then  the  stronger  and  mora  lively  their  hope  is,  the  more  intense  is  God's 
pleasure  in  them.  If  they  do  not  hope  in  his  mercy,  he  hath  no  pleasure  in 
them,  and  no  delight  to  them.  He  hath  a  goodness  laid  up  for  them  that 
fear  him,  and  he  will  lay  it  out  too  for  them  that  trust  in  him :  Ps.  zxxi.  19, 

*  Oh  how  great  is  thy  goodness  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear 
thee,  which  thou  hast  wrought  for  them  that  trust  in  thee  before  the  sons  of 
men  1'  It  is  laid  up  for  tSi  that  fear  him,  but  it  is  wrought  for  them  that 
trust  in  him.  It  is  manifested  upon  special  acts  of  trust  and  reliance,  and 
wrought  before  the  sons  of  men.  Those  that,  own  God  publicly  in  a  way  of 
reliance,  God  will  own  them  publicly  in  a  way  of  kindness.  Faith  is  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  cabinet  of  special  providence.  Those  eyes  which  move 
about  all  the  world  are  fixed  upon  those  that  trust  in  him :  Ps.  zzxiii.  18, 

*  The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy.' 

The^sixth  duty.  Wait  upon  God  in  the  way  of  his  providence.  Wait  upon 
him  as  he  is  '  a  faithful  Creator,'  1  Pet.  iv.  19 ;  much  more  since  the  title 
of  being  our  Redeemer  is  added  to  that  of  our  Creator,  which  strengthens 
his  relation  to  us.  Not  to  wait  disparageth  his  care,  bounds  his  power,  or 
reflects  upon  his  wisdom,  as  if  he  had  stripped  himself  of  his  immense  good- 
ness, and  forgot  both  his  promise  and  his  people ;  as  if  he  had  cancelled  the 
covenant,  and  given  up  his  whole  interest  to  tiie  lusts  of  men.  Wait  in  the 
saddest  appearances.  The  hour  of  Christ's  death  was  dismal  in  the  world, 
and  darkness  upon  the  earth ;  a  miraculous  eclipse  of  the  sun  taken  notice 
of  by  the  very  heathens ;  yet  were  we  never  nearer  to  happiness,  than  in  that 
dreadful  time  when  our  Saviour  was  most  dyed  in  his  own  blood.  The  san- 
l^uine  oomplezioa  of  the  evening  sky  is  a  presage  of  a  fair  succeeding  morn- 
ing ;  so  many  times  is  the  red  vesture  of  the  church. 

1.  Wait  upon  him  obedientially. 

Commit  your  souls  to  God,  but  in  *  well-doing,'  1  Pet  iv.  19.  Use  no 
indirect  means ;  a  contempt  of  the  precept  cannot  consist  with  faith  in  either 
promise  or  providence.  The  obeying  part  is  ours,  the  governing  part  is 
God's :  Prov.  zziii.  17,  18,  *  Let  not  thine  heart  envy  sinners,  but  be  thou 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  ihe  day  long ;  for  surely  there  is  an  end,  and  thine 
expectation  shall  not  be  cut  off.'  God  will  govern  all  the  day,  but  we  must 
leiur  him  all  the  day.  When  fear  on  our  part  attends  government  on  God's 
part,  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  carnal  fears,  and  a  good  issue  of  our  hopes. 
The  greatest  deliverances  of  his  church  have  been  when  his  people  has  stood 
still,  Exod.  xiv.  18.  As  that  deliverance  was  a  type  of  all  future  and  a  ground 
of  fbith,  so  the  carriage  God  ei^oined  was  a  rule  to  his  people  in  all  future 
straits.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  God's  government  for  those  listed  in  his 
service  to  stir  without  order.  The  law  is  our  standing  rule  of  duty.  Provi- 
denee  cannot  be  a  standing  visible  rule,  because  of  ihe  variety  and  seeming 
erossness  of  it  sometimes  to  our  appn^nsions.  Do  not  presume  to  lead 
God,  but  be  led  by  him.  It  is  our  safety  to  follow  him ;  it  is  our  sin  and 
danger  to  presume  to  be  his  directors.  We  may  lostf  ourselves  when  we  are 
our  own  blind  guides,  and  fall  into  a  ditch ;  but  when  we  follow  God,  he  hath 
wisdom  to  foresee  the  precipices  we  may  stumble  into,  and  goodness  to  divert 
OS  fipom  them.  By  interposbg  oamal  devices,  men  may  perhaps  have  their 
ends,  but  with  little  comfort»  perhaps  much  bittemess  to  themselves.    Jacob 
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by  his  hasty  nsbg  his  own  and  his  mother's  sinful  prc)ject  for  the  blessing, 
got  it  indeed,  bat  a  cross  too,  for  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows  all  his  days.  By 
waiting  in  God's  way,  we  shall  have  onr  ends  with  more  sweetness,  becanse 
purely  a  frnit  of  God's  care  and  goodness. 

2.  Wait  patiently.  How  often  are  onr  spirits  tronbled  about  fhtore  events, 
and  are  afraid  of  the  evil  which  threatens  us,  as  if  we  were  in  pain  for  God, 
and  in  doubt  of  his  wise  conduct !  Think  not  God's  time  too  long.  He 
waits  as  much  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  shew  his  mercy,  as  you  can  wait  for 
the  enjoyment  of  it :  Isa.  zxx.  18,  '  Therefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  he 
may  be  gracious  unto  you ;  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  him.'  It  is  a 
part  of  our  blessedness  to  wait  for  God,  since  it  is  a  part  of  God's  kindness 
to  wait  for  a  fit  season  to  be  gracious  to  us.  It  is  not  for  us  to  prescribe 
rules  to  God,  but  follow  the  rules  he  prescribes  to  us.  He  hath  freely  made 
his  promise ;  let  him  be  master  of  his  own  time  to  make  it  good.  He  will 
shew  as  much  wisdom  in  accomplishing,  as  he  did  mercy  in  declaring  it. 
God  can  do  things  in  a  moment,  but  it  is  his  wisdom  to  take  time,  that  his 
people  may  have  time  to  exercise  their  trust,  their  hope,  and  their  patience. 
He  will  tidce  time  in  the  ways  of  his  providence,  as  well  as  he  did  in  the 
works  of  creation.  He  allotted  six  days  to  that  which  he  oonld  have  framed 
in  a  minute.  He  is  judge  of  what  is  needful  for  us,  and  when  it  is  needful 
for  us.  If  God  should  give  us  that  which  is  a  meroy  in  its  own  natmre,  many 
times  when  we  desire  it,  it  might  not  be  a  mercy.  If  we  will  trust  the  skiU 
of  his  wisdom  for  the  best  season,  it  cannot  but  be  a  mercy,  for  he  will  give 
it  us  with  his  own  glory  and  grace  wrapped  up  in  it,  which  will  make  it 
sweeter  to  himself  when  his  wisdom  is  honoured,  and  sweeter  to  ns  when  onr 
good  is  promoted.  God's  methods  appear  in  the  end  both  wiser  and  better 
tiian  our  frames.  Infinite  goodness  aims  more  at  our  welfare  than  onr  shallow 
self-love  ;  and  infinite  wisdom  can  conduct  things  to  our  welfsffe,  better  than 
our  short-sighted  skill.  He  that  knows  all  the  moments  of  time,  knows  best 
how  to  time  his  actions.  As  God  stayed  for  a  fulness  of  time  to  bring  the 
great  redemption  by  Christ  into  the  world,  so  he  stays  for  a  fulness  of  time 
to  bring  all  the  great  consequences  and  appendices  of  it  unto  his  church. 
'  Everything  is  beautiful  in  his  time,'  Ecdes.  iii.  11 ;  in  its  own  time  ;  in 
God's  time,  not  in  ours,  &c. 

8.  Wait  constantly.  Though  the  wheels  of  providence  seem  sometimes 
to  stand  still,  Ezek.  i.  21,  and  God  seems  to  put  a  period  to  the  care  of  his 
church,  yet  let  not  ns  neglect  our  duty.  Wait  a  while,  and  the  wheels  will 
be  put  upon  their  former  rolling.  Some  particular  passages  of  providence 
may  trouble  us  for  a  while  ;  but  in  the  issue,  God  may  answer  our  desires 
above  our  expectations,  and  thereby  confute  our  fears.  His  providences  are 
sometimes  like  rivers  that  run  under  ground,  out  of  sight,  but  will  rise  again 
with  a  delightful  stream,  with  some  new  medicinal  quality,  contracted  from 
the  earth  by  the  way.  Joseph  a  prisoner  waits  upon  God  for  his  liberty, 
and  God  gives  him  freedom  with  preferment  God  can  bring  about  lus 
people's  Sleety  by  unexpected  ways.  Who  would  have  imagined  before,  that 
his  own  dream  should  make  him  a  captive,  and  Pharaoh's  dream  make  him 
a  favourite  ?  The  chief  bntler  remembers  him  not  till  he  was  in  an  exigency^ 
and  the  divining  skill  of  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  confounded.  Joseph  lost 
nothing  by  waiting  upon  God,  who  made  so  many  circumstances  concur  to 
promote  lus  honour.  Wait  therefore  upon  him  in  the  sorest  afflictions.  The 
church  is  only  afflicted  in  mercy,  but  tiie  enemies  of  it  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  :  Jer.  xxx.  11,  '  I  am  with  thee  to  save  thee ;  though  I  make  a  full 
end  of  the  nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  I  will  not  make  a  full 
end  of  thee,  but  I  will  correct  thee  in  measure.'    God  deals  with  his  people 
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M  a  fiither,  who  oorreets  to  reform,  not  to  destroy ;  but  with  his  enemies  he 
deals  as  a  judge.  God's  providence,  like  Moses  his  rod,  may  seem  sometimes 
a  devonring  serpent,  but  it  is  to  conyince  the  Egyptians,  and  deliver  the 
Israelites. 

4.  Wait  in  the  use  of  lawfd  means  for  preservation.  Not  to  nse  means, 
is  to  slight  his  providence,  not  to  trust  it.  It  seems  not  to  consist  with  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  order  things  always  so,  as  to  be  necessitated  to  pat  forth 
an  extraordinary  power  in  things  which  his  creatures,  by  a  common  provi- 
dence, can  naturally  accomplish.  God  saves  by  natural  means ;  when  they 
will  not  serve  the  turn,  he  will  save  by  supernatural.  God  chose  an  ark  to 
preserve  Noah  in.  He  did  not  want  supernatural  means  for  his  preservation. 
He  might  have  catched  him  up  in  a  cloud,  and  continued  him  there  till  the 
drying  of  the  waters.  Noah  doth  not  dispute  the  business  with  God,  but 
prepares  an  ark  according  to  his  order;  and  he  was  righteous  in  his  obedience, 
as  well  as  in  his  trust.  God  would  not  preserve  our  Saviour  by  a  miracle, 
when  ordinary  means  would  serve  the  turn.  He  commands  Joseph,  by  his 
angel,  to  flee  into  Egypt  with  the  child.  Mat.  ii.  18.  Joseph  desires  not  God 
to  preserve  him  by  an  extraordinary  power,  to  save  his  pains  of  travelling ; 
he  submits  to  God's  order,  and  God  quickly  clears  the  way  for  his  return. 
Indeed,  sometimes  the  wheels  of  providence  are  lifted  up  fix>m  the  earth,  and 
do  not  go  in  the  ordinary  tracts,  Ezek.  i.  19 ;  but  miracles  must  be  left  to 
Gh>d'8  pleasure.    For  us  to  desire  them,  is  to  tempt  our  great  governor. 

The  seventh  duty.    Pray  for  the  church. 

It  is  an  encouragement  &at  our  suit  in  this  case  will  not  be  denied.  The 
desire  of  welfare  is  conformable  to  his  counsel,  which  shall  stand,  Prov.  xix.  21 , 
notwithstanding  the  devices  of  men.  His  counsel  in  particular  concerns  of 
man  shall  stand ;  much  more  is  the  stability  of  his  counsel  for  the  church. 
He  is  a  God  hearing  prayer  in  a  way  of  common  providence,  and  a  God 
hearing  prayer  in  a  way  of  special  attention :  Ps.  Ixi.  1,  *  Hear  my  cry,  0 
God,  attend  unto  my  prayer.'  David  desires  that  God  would  hear  him,  as 
more  particularly  concerned  in  his  case.  He  is  so  in  the  concerns  of  his 
churclu  Will  he  hear  an  Ishmael  crying  for  himself,  and  young  lions  roar- 
ing for  their  prey,  and  stop  his  ears  to  the  voice  of  his  own  Spirit  in  his 
people,  pleading  for  the  church,  dearer  to  him  than  the  whole  mass  of  nature  ? 
We  have  greater  arguments  to  use  than  in  any  other  case.  The  relation  the 
ehurch  ha^  to  God ;  the  affection  God  hath  to  the  church.  '  Lazarus 
whom  thou  lovest  is  sick,'  was  Martha's  argument  to  Christ.  What  greater 
encouragement  to  our  petitions  than  God's  affection,  than  God's  relation  ? 
God  loves  to  have  our  affection  comply  with  his ;  GK>d  loves  otherd  the  better 
for  soliciting  its  welfare.  Moses  had  Uie  greatest  manifestation  of  God's  love 
after  he  had  prayed  for  the  Israelites,  Ezod.  zxzii.  82,  though  in  a  case  of 
sin^;  and  presently  after,  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  11,  God  '  speaks  with  him  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  friend ;'  and  in  the  same  chapter,  and  the 
beginning  of  Exod.  xxxiv.,  God  shews  him  his  glory  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  to  bear.  Daniel  was  a  great  petitioner  for  the  church,  Dan.  ix.  8, 21. 
He  was  God's  great  £ftvourite  upon  that  account,  x.  2, 5,  and  had  the  clearest 
and  highest  revelations  made  to  him  of  the  course  of  providence  in  the  world. 

The  eighth  duty.  When  you  receive  any  mercy  for  the  church  in  answer 
of  prayer,  give  God  the  glory  of  it. 

The  variety  of  his  providences  gives  us  matter  for  new  songs  and  com- 
positions, Ps.  cxlix.  1.  What  volleys  of  joyful  shouts,  what  halleligahs  to 
God  do  we  find  upon  the  ruin  of  antichrist ;  Bev.  xix.  1-8,  God  calls  for 
praise  out  of  the  tlurone,  ver.  6,  and  the  church  returns  it,  ver.  6,  7.  It  is 
God  rides  upon  the  cherub,  it  is  God  that  sits  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
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it  is  God  who  ifi  in  all  insiramenta  to  quicken  their  motions  and  direct  them 
to  their  scope,  Ps.  ZYiii.  10. 

The  ninth  daty.     Imitate  God  in  his  affection  to  the  church. 

Christ  did  what  he  did  for  the  good  of  his  eharch,  God  doth  what  he  doth 
for  the  advantage  of  the  church.  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  us  that  was  in 
Christ,  let  the  same  end  be  ours  which  is  the  end  of  God.  Thus  we  shall 
be  like  our  Creator,  thus  we  shall  be  like  our  Govemor,  thus  we  shall  be 
like  our  Redeemer.  Men  take  it  kindly  from  others  that  love  those  they 
have  a  respect  for.  God  loves  all  that  love  his  people,  and  blesses  them 
that  bless  them :  Gen.  xii.  S»  <  I  will  bless  them  ^t  bless  thee»  and  curse 
them  that  curse  thee.' 

The  tenth  duty.    Look  after  sincerity  before  God. 

It  is  for  the  security  of  such  that  God  shews  himself  strong.  No  man 
that  fully  believes  and  understands  this  doctrine  but  should  be  glad  to  be  of 
that  happy  society,  that  assembly  of  the  first-bom,  who  are  under  the  care 
of  a  watdDiul  eye,  and  the  mighty  power  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 
When  God  chose  Israel,  the  very  strangers  should  for  their  own  interest  join 
with  them,  Isa.  ziv.  1.  And  to  such  as  '  take  hold  of  his  covenant'  he 
promises  to  '  give  a  name  in  his  house  that  shall  not  be  cut  o£f,'  Isa.  IvL 
4,  5  ;  yea,  even  '  to  the  sons  of  the  strangers  that  shall  join  themselves  to 
the  Lord,'  ver.  6.  Let  this  encourage  us  to  Christianity.  God  never 
encouraged  men  to  be  Christians  by  promises  of  worldly  greatness,  but  by 
promises  of  a  constant  care  of  them  for  their  happiness,  by  promises  of 
making  all  things  work  together  for  their  good.  If  God  will  diew  himself 
strong  for  those  that  are  perfect  in  heart  towards  him,  then  he  hath  no 
strength  for  those  that  are  unsound  and  false  in.heart  towards  him.  No 
man  hath  an  interest  in  his  special  providence  without  faith.  The  power, 
knowledge,  wisdom  of  God,  are  all  set  against  him.  Though  the  whole 
world  be  in  commotions,  the  earth  be  removed,  and  the  mountains  cast  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  there  is  no  ground  of  fear  to  faitl\ ;  but  what  buckler 
against  them  hath  unbelief  and  hypocrisy  ?  What  security  against  wrath 
can  riches  give  you,?  What  defence  against  his  power  can  your  potsherd 
strength  afford  you  ?  It  was  not  for  Job  s  wealth  ttiat  God  made  his  boasts 
of  him,  but  for  his  sincerity :  Job  i.  8,  '  Hast  thou  considered  my  servant 
Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man  ? ' 
And  for  the  want  of  this  he  loathes  a  world.  Labour  therefore  for  sincerity 
towards  God,  beg  it  of  God ;  get  the  evidence  of  it  and  preserve  it. 
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Tms  long  since  promifled  and  greatly  expected  volnme  of  the  rererend  aathor 
upon  the  divine  attribates»  being  transcribed  oat  of  his  own  manuscripts  by 
the  unwearied  diligence  of  those  worthy  persons  that  undertook  it,*  is  now 
at  last  come  to  tiiy  hands.  Doubt  not  but  thy  reading  will  pay  for  thy 
waiting,  and  thy  imtis&ction  make  full  compensation  for  thy  patience.  In 
the  epistle  before  his  Treatise  of  Providence,  it  was  intimated  that  his  follow- 
ing discourses  would  not  be  inferior  to  that,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  ere 
thou  hast  perused  one  half  of  this,  thou  wilt  acknowledge  that  it  was  modestly 
spoken.  Enough,  assure  thyself,  thou  wilt  find  here  for  thy  entertainment 
and  delight,  as  well  as  profit.  The  sublimeness,  variety,  and  rareness  of 
the  truths  here  handled,  together  with  the  elegancy  of  the  composure,  neat- 
ness of  the  style,  and  whatever  is  wont  to  make  any  book  desirablcy  will  all 
concur  in  the  recommendation  of  this.  What  so  high  and  noble  a  subject, 
what  80  fit  for  his  meditations  or  thine,  as  the  highest  and  noblest  being, 
and  those  transcendently  glorious  perfections  wherewith  he  is  clothed  1  A 
mere  contemplation  of  the  divine  excellencies  may  afford  much  pleasure  to  any 
man  that  loves  to  exercise  his  reason,  and  is  addicted  to  speculation ;  but  what 
incomparable  sweetness  will  holy  souls  find  in  viewing  and  considering  those 
perfections  now,  which  they  are  more  fully  to  behold  hereafter,  and  seeing 
what  manner  of  God,  how  wise  and  powerful,  how  great,  and  good,  and 
holy  is  he  in  whom  the  covenant  interests  them,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
whom  their  happiness  consists  I  If  rich  men  delight  to  sum  up  Uieir  vast 
revenues,  to  read  over  their  rentals,  look  upon  their  hoards ;  if  they  bless 
themselves  in  their  great  wealth,  or,  to  use  the  prophet's  words,  Jer.  ix.  23, 
'  glory  in  their  riches,'  well  may  believers  rejoice  and  glory  in  their  *  know- 
ing the  Lord,'  ver.  24,  and  please  themselves  in  seeing  how  rich  they  are  in 
having  an  immensely  full  and  all-sufficient  God  for  their  hiheritance.  Alas, 
how  little  do  most  men  know  of  that  Deity  they  profess  to  serve,  and  own, 
not  as  their  sovereign  only,  but  their  portion !  To  such  this  author  might 
say,  as  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  Acts  xvii.  23,  *  Whom  you  ignorantly  wor* 
ship,  him  declare  I  unto  you.'  These  treatises,  reader,  will  inform  thee  who 
he  is  whom  thou  callest  thine,  present  thee  with  a  view  of  thy  chief  good, 
and  make  thee  value  thyself  a  thousand  times  more  upon  thy  interest  in  God, 
than  upon  all  external  accomplishments  and  worldly  possessions.  Who  but 
delights  to  hear  well  of  one  whom  he  loves  ?  God  is  thy  love,  if  thou  be  a 
believer,  and  then  it  cannot  but  fill  thee  with  delight  and  ravishment  to  hear 
so  much  spoken  in  his  praise.  David  desii'ed  to  'dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,'  that  he  might  there  *  behold  his  beauty ;'  how  much  of  that  beauty 
(if  thou  art  but  capable  of  seeing  it)  mayest  thou  behold  in  this  volume,  which 
was  our  author's  main  business  for  about  three  years  before  he  died,  to  dis- 
play before  his  hearers  I  True,  indeed,  the  Lord's  glory,  as  shining  forth 
before  his  heavenly  courtiers  above,  is  unapproachable  by  mortal  men ;  but 
what  of  it  is  visible  in  his  works,  creation,  providence,  redemption,  Mia 
wider  the  cognisance  of  his  inferior  subjects  here ;  and  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  presented  to  view  in  these  discourses,  and  so  much,  we  may  well 
say,  as  may,  by  the  help  of  grace,  be  effectual  to  raise  thy  admiration, 

*  lir  J.  Wlchens  and  Mr  Ashton. 
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atiaract  thy  love,  provoke  thy  desires,  and  enable  thee  to  make  some  guess 
at  what  is  yet  nnseen ;  and  why  not  likewise  to  clear  thy  eyes  and  prepare 
them  for  future  sight,  as  well  as  turn  them  away  from  the  contemptible 
vanities  of  this  present  life  ?  Whatever  is  glorious  in  this  world,  yet  (as 
the  apostle  in  another  case,  2  Cor.  iii.  10)  '  hath  no  glory  by  reason  of  ^e 
glory  that  excels.'  This  excellent  glory  is  the  subject  of  this  book,  to  which 
all  created  beauty  is  but  mere  shadow  and  duskiness.  If  thy  eyes  be  well 
fixed  on  this,  they  will  not  be  easily  drawn  to  wander  after  other  objects  ; 
if  thy  heart  be  taken  with  God,  it  mUl  be  mortified  to  everything  that  is  not 
God. 

But  thou  hast  in  this  book,  not  only  an  excellent  subject  in  the  general, 
but  great  variety  of  matter,  for  the  employment  of  thy  understanding,  as 
well  as  enlivening  thy  affections,  and  that  too  such  as  iliou  wilt  not  readily 
find  elsewhere ;  many  excellent  things  which  are  out  of  the  road  of  ordinary 
preachers  and  writers,  and  which  may  be  grateful  to  the  curious,  no  less 
than  satisfactory  to  the  wise  and  judicious.  It  is  not  therefore  a  book  to 
be  played  with,  or  slept  over,  but  read  with  the  most  intent  and  serious 
mind ;  for  though  it  afford  mlich  pleasure  for  the  fancy,  yet  much  more 
work  for  the  heturt,  and  hath  indeed  enough  in  it  to  busy  all  the  fEteulties. 
The  dress  is  complete  and  decent,  yet  not  garish  or  theatrical;  the  rhetorio 
masculine  and  vigorous,  such  as  became  a  pulpit,  and  was  never  borrowed 
from  the  stage ;  the  expressions  full,  clear,  apt,  and  such  as  are  best  suited 
to  the  weightiness  and  spirituality  of  the  truUis  here  delivered.  It  is  plain 
he  was  no  empty  preacher,  but  was  more  for  sense  than  sound,  filled  up  his 
words  with  matter,  and  chose  rather  to  inform  his  hearers*  mind  than  to 
claw  any  itching  ears.  Yet  we  will  not  say  but  some  little  things,  a  word 
or  a  phrase  now  and  then  he  may  have,  which  no  doubt  had  he  lived  to 
transcribe  his  own  sermons,  he  would  have  altered.  If  in  some  leaser 
matters  he  differ  from  thee,  it  is  but  in  such  as  godly  and  learned  men  do 
frequently,  and  may  without  breach  of  charity  differ  in  among  themselves  ; 
in  some  things  he  may  differ  from  us  too,  and  it  may  be  we  firom  each 
other,  and  where  are  there  any  two  persons  who  have  in  all,  especially  the 
more  disputable  points  of  religion,  exactly  the  same  sentiments,  at  least 
express  themselves  altogether  in  the  same  terms  ?  But  this  we  must  say, 
that  though  he  treat  of  many  of  the  most  abstruse  and  mysterious  doctrmes 
of  Christianity,  which  are  the  subjects  of  great  debates  and  controversies  in 
the  world,  yet  we  find  no  one  material  thing  in  which  he  may  justly  bo 
called  heterodox  (unless  old  heresies  be  of  late  grown  orthodox,  and  his 
differing  firom  them  must  make  him  faulty),  but  generally  delivers  (as  in 
his  former  pieces*)  what  is  most  consonant  to  the  faith  of  this,  and  other 
the  best  reformed  churches.  He  was  not  indeed  for  that  modem  divinity 
which  is  so  much  in  vogue  with  some,  who  would  be  counted  the  only  sound 
divines ;  having  *  tasted  the  old,'  he  did  not  *  desire  the  new,'  but  said  '  the 
old  is  better.'  Some  errors,  especially  the  SociniaUi  he  sets  himself 
industriously  against,  and  cuts  (he  very  sinews  of  them,  yet  sometimes 
almost  without  naming  them. 

In  the  doctrinal  part  of  several  of  his  discourses  thou  wilt  find  the  depth 
of  polemical  divinity,  and  in  his  inferences  firom  thence  the  sweetness  of 
practical ;  some  things  which  may  exercise  the  profoundest  scholar^  and 
others  which  may  instruct  and  edify  the  weakest  Christian;  nothing  is 
more  nervous  than  his  reasonings,  and  nothing  more  affecting  than  his 
applications.    Though  lie  make  great  use  of  schoolmen,  yet  they  are 

*  Trt  atiBo  of  Providence  and  of  Thonghte.  [The  former  of  which  precedes  this, 
and  the  latter  will  be  given  in  a  enbeequent  voliiine.-^E]>.] 
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eertainlj  more  beholden  to  him  than  he  to  them ;  he  adopts  their  notions, 
bnt  he  refines  them  too,  and  improves  them,  and  reforms  them  from  the 
barbaroosness  in  which  they  were  expressed,  and  dresseth  them  np  in  his 
own  language  (so  fiir  as  the  nature  of  the  matter  will  permit,  and  more 
clear  terms  are  to  be  found),  and  so  makes  them  intelligible  to  vulgar 
capasities,  which  in  their  original  rudeness  were  obscure  and  strange,  even 
to  learned  heads. 

In  a  word,  he  handles  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  with  that  perspicuity, 
gravity,  and  miy  esty  which  best  becomes  the  oracles  of  God  ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  no  judicious  and  unbiassed  reader  but  will  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  incomparably  the  best  practical  treatise  the  world  ever  saw 
in  English  upon  this  subject.  What  Dr  Jackson  did  (to  whom  our  author 
gave  ^  due  respect)  was  more  brief,  and  in  another  way.  Dr  Preston  did 
worthily  upon  the  attributes  in  his  day,  but  his  discourses  likewise  are 
more  succinct,  when  this  author's  are  more  full  and  large.  But  whatever 
were  the  mind  of  God  in  it,  it  was  not  his  will  that  either  of  these  two 
should  live  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  both  being  taken  away  when 
preaching  upon  this  subject  Happy  souls,  whose  last  breath  was  spent 
in  so  noble  a  work,  <  praising  Qod  while  they  had  any  being,'  Ps.  cxlvi.  2. 

His  method  is  much  the  same  in  most  of  these  discourses,  both  in  the 
doctrinal  and  practical  part,  which  will  make  the  whole  more  plain  and 
facile  to  ordinary  readers.  He  rarely  makes  objections,  and  yet  frequently 
answers  them,  by  implying  them  in  tiiose  propositions  he  lays  down  for  the 
clearing  up  the  truths  he  asserts.  His  dexterity  is  admirable  in  the  appli- 
eatory  work,  where  he  not  only  brings  down  the  highest  doctrines  to  the 
lowest  capacities,  but  collects  great  variety  of  proper,  pertinent,  useful,  and 
yet  (many  times)  unthought  of  inferences,  and  that  from  those  truths,  which 
however  they  afibrd  much  matter  for  inquisition  and  speculation,  yet  might 
seem  (unless  to  the  most  intelligent  and  judicious  Christians)  to  have  a 
more  remote  influence  upon  practices.  He  is  not  like  some  school  writers, 
who  attenuate  and  rarefy  the  matter  they  discourse  of  to  a  degree  bordering 
upon  annihilation ;  at  least  beat  it  so  thm,  that  a  puff  of  breaUi  may  blow  it 
away ;  spin  their  thread  so  fine,  that  the  cloth,  when  made  np,  proves 
useless ;  solidity  dwindles  into  niceties,  and  what  we  thought  we  had  got 
by  their  assertions  we  lose  by  their  distinctions.  But  if  our  author  have 
some  subtilties  and  superfine  notions  in  his  argumentations,  yet  he  con- 
denseth  them  again,  and  consolidates  them  into  substantial  and  profitable 
corollaries  in  his  applications.  And  in  them  his  main  business  is,  as  to 
discipline  a  profane  world  for  its  neglect  of  God  and  contempt  of  him  in  his 
most  adorable  and  shining  perfections,  so  likewise  to  shew  how  the  divine 
attributes  are  not  only  infinitely  excellent  in  themselves,  but  a  grand  foun- 
dation for  all  true  divine  worship,  and  should  be  the  great  motives  to  pro- 
voke men  to  the  exercise  of  fiaiffi,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  humility,  and  all 
that  holy  obedience  they  are  called  to  by  the  gospel ;  and  this  without  per- 
adventure  is  the  great  end  of  all  those  rich  discoveries  Qod  hath  in  his  word 
made  of  himself  to  us,  Ps.  cix.  1.  And,  reader,  if  these  elaborate  dis- 
eonrses  of  this  holy  man,  through  the  Lord's  blessing,  become  a  means  of 
promoting  holiness  in  thee,  and  stir  thee  up  to  love,  and  live  to  the  God  of 
his  piaise,  we  are  well  assured  that  his  end  in  preaching  them  is  answered, 
and  so  is  ours  in  publishing  them. " 

Thine  in  the  Lord, 

Edw.  Yebl. 
Bi.  Adams. 
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Ths  fool  hath  $a%d  in  his  hearty  There  is  no  Chd,     They  are  corrupt ;  tliey 
have  done  abominable  works;  there  is  none  that  doth  good, — Ps.  XIY.  1. 

This  psalm  is  a  description  of  the  deplorable  corraption  by  nature  of  every 
son  of  Adam,  since  the  withering  of  that  common  root.  Some  restrain  it 
to  the  gentiles,  as  a  wilderness  fall  of  briars  and  thorns,  as  not  concerning 
the  Jews,  the  garden  of  God,  planted  by  his  grace  and  watered  by  the  dew 
of  heaven.  Bat  the  apostle,  the  best  interpreter,  rectifies  this  in  extending 
it  by  name  to  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles :  Bom.  iii.  9,  *  We  have  before 
proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are]  all  under  sin ;'  and  ver.  10, 
11, 12,  cites  part  of  this  psalm  and  oUier  passages  of '.Scriptare  for  the 
farther  evidence  of  it ;  condading  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  every  person  in 
the  world,  naturally  in  this  state  of  corraption. 

The  psalmist  first  declares  the  corraption  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul :  '  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.'  Secondly,  The  streams  issuing  from  thence, 
*  they  are  corrupt,'  &c. ;  the  first  in  atheistical  principles,  the  other  in  un- 
worthy practices ;  and  lays  all  the  evil,  tyranny,  lust,  and  persecutions  by 
men,  as  if  the  world  were  only  for  their  saJce,  upon  the  neglects  of  God,  and 
the  atheism  cherished  in  their  hearts. 

*  The  fool,'  a  term  in  Scripture  signifying  a  wicked  man,  used  also  by  the 
heathen  philosophers  to  sigzufy  a  vicious  person,  ^^i)  ^  coming  from  ^33 

T  » 

signifies  the  extinction  of  life  in  men,  animals,  and  plants ;  so  the  word  ^^ 

T 

is  taken, — ^Isa.  xl.  7,  y^  ^3  j '  the  fiower  fadeth,'  Isa^  xxviii.  1, — a  plant  that 
hath  lost  all  that  juice  that  made  it  lovely  and  useful.  So  a  fool  is  one  that 
hath  lost  his  wisdom  and  right  notion  of  God  and  divine  things,  which  were 
communicated  to  man  by  creation ;  one  dead  in  sin,  yet  one  not  so  much 
void  of  rational  faculties,  as  of  grace  in  those  faculties ;  not  one  that  wants 
reason,  but  abuses  his  reason.    In  Scripture  the  word  signifies  foolish.* 

'  Said  in  his  heart ;'  that  is,  he  thinks,  or  he  doubts,  or  he  wishes.  The 
thoughts  of  the  heart  are  in  the  nature  of  words  to  God,  though  not  to  men. 
It  is  used  in  the  like  case  of  the  atheistical  person :  Ps.  x.  11, 18,  '  He  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  God  hath  foi^tten,*  '  he  hath  said  in  his  heart  thou  wilt 
not  require  it.'  He  doth  not  form  a  syllogism,  as  Calvin  speaks,  that  there 
is  no  God ;  he  dares  not  openly  publi^  it,  though  he  dares  secretly  think 

*  Muis.  ^2i  ftud  0017  vb  put  together,  Deut  xxzii.  6,  '  0  foolish  people  and 
nwise.* 
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it ;  he  oaimot  rase  ont  the  thoughts  of  a  deity,  though  he  endeayoors  to 
hlot  those  characters  of  God  in  his  soul ;  he  haUi  some  doahts  whether  there 
be  a  God  or  no :  he  wishes  there  were  not  any,  and  sometimes  hopes  there 
is  none  at  all ;  he  could  not  so  ascertain  himself  by  convincing  argmnents 
to  prodace  to  the  world,  but  he  tampered  with  his  own  heart  to  bring  it  to 
\}i^i  persoasion,  and  smothered  in  himself  those  notices  of  a  deity,  which  is 
so  plain  against  the  light  of  nature  that  snch  a  man  may  well  be  called  a 
fool  for  it. 

*  There  is  no  God.'  *    HOSSOW  fr?  rum  potettas  Domini  (Chaldee).    It  is 

not  Jehovahf  which  name  signifies  the  essence  of  God  as  the  prime  and 
snpreme  being,  bat  Eloahinif  which  name  signifies  the  providence  of  God, 
God  as  a  rector  and  judge.  Not  that  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being  that  created  the  world,  but  his  regarding  the  creatures,  his  government 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  his  reward  of  the  righteous  or  punishmente 
of  the  wicked. 

There  is  a  threefold  denial  of  God.t  1.  Quoad  existentiam,  this  is 
absolute  atheism.  2.  Quoad  providentiam,  or  his  inspection  into,  or  care 
of  the  things  of  the  world,  bounding  him  in  the  heavens.  8.  Quoad  naturam, 
in  regard  of  one  or  other  of  the  perfections  due  to  his  nature. 

Of  the  denial  of  the  providence  of  God  most  understand  this,!  not  exclud- 
ing the  absolute  atheist,  as  Diagoras  is  reported  to  be,  nor  the  sceptical 
atheist,  as  Protagoras,  who  doubted  whether  there  were  a  God.  Those  that 
deny  the  providence  of  God,  do  in  effect  deny  the  being  of  a  God ;  for  they 
strip  him  of  that  wisdom,  goodness,  tenderness,  mercy,  justice,  righteousness, 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  Deity.  And  that  principle  of  a  greedy  desire  to 
be  TmcontroUed  in  their  lusts,  which  induceth  men  to  a  denial  of  providence, 
that  thereby  they  might  stifle  those  seeds  of  fear  which  infect  and  embitter 
their  sinM  pleasures,  may  as  well  lead  them  to  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
being  as  a  God.  That  at  one  blow  their  fears  may  be  dashed  all  in  pieces, 
and  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  the  foundation ;  as  men  who  desire  liberty 
to  commit  works  of  darkness  would  not  have  the  lighte  in  the  house  dimmed 
but  extinguished.  What  men  say  against  providence,  because  they  would 
have  no  chock  in  their  luste,  they  may  say  in  their  hearts  against  the  exist- 
ence of  God  upon  the  same  account ;  little  difference  between  the  dissenting 
from  the  one,  and  disowning  the  other. 

'  They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable  works,  there  is  none  that 
doth  good.' 

He  speaks  of  the  atheist  in  the  singular,  the  fool ;  of  the  corruption 
issuing  in  the  life,  in  the  plural ;  intimating  that  some  few  may  choke  in 
their  hearte  the  sentimente  of  God  and  his  providence,  and  positively  deny 
them,  yet  there  is  something  of  a  secret  atheism  in  all,  which  is  the  foun- 
tain of  the  evil  practices  in  their  lives,  not  an  utter  disowning  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  but  a  denial  or  doubting  of  some  of  the  righte  of  his  natare.§ 
When  men  deny  the  God  of  purity,  they  must  needs  be  polluted  in  soul  and 
body,  and  grow  brutish  in  their  actions ;  when  the  sense  of  religion  is 
shaken  off,  aU  kinds  of  wickedness  is  eagerly  rushed  into,  whereby  they  be- 
come as  loathsome  to  God  as  putrefied  carcases  are  to  m6n.||    Not  one  or 


*  OT^H  W     ^®  God.— Jfiiif.  t  Cocceius. 

X  Not  owning  him  as  the  Egyptians  called,  tffov  iyxh^fJkiov.^Eygubin.  in  loe, 

2  Atheism  absolnto  is  not  in  all  men's  judgments,  hut  practical  is  in  all  men's 

actions. 

I  The  apostle  in  the  Romans,  applying  the  Utor  part  of  it  to  all  mankind,  bat  not 

the  former,  as  the  word  translated  cormpi  '  —  "* 
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two  evil  actions  is  the  prodaet  of  sneh  a  principle,  bat  the  whole  scene  of  a 
man's  life  is  corrupted,  and  becomes  execrable. 

No  man  is  exempted  from  some  spice  of  atheism  by  the  deprivation  of 
his  nature,  which  the  Psalmist  intimates,  '  there  is  none  that  doth  good.' 
Though  there  are  indelible  convictions  of  the  being  of  a  God,  that  they  can- 
not absolutely  deny  it,  yet  there  are  some  atheistical  babblings  in  the  hearts 
of  men  which  evidence  themselves  in  their  actions ;  as  the  apostle,  Titos 
i.  16,  '  They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him.' 
Evil  works  are  a  dust  stirred  up  by  an  atheistical  breath.  He  that  habituates 
himself  in  some  sordid  lust  can  scarcely  be  said  seriously  and  firmly  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  God  in  being ;  and  the  apostle  doth  not  say  that  they 
know  God,  but  they '  profess  to  JEnow  him.'  True  knowledge  and  profession 
of  knowledge  are  distinct.  It  intimates  also  to  us  the  xmreasonableness  of 
atheism  in  the  consequences ;  when  men  shut  their  eyes  against  the  beams 
of  so  clear  a  sun,  God  revengeth  himself  upon  them  for  their  impiety  by 
leaving  them  to  their  own  wills,  lets  them  fsJl  into  the  deepest  sink  and 
dregs  of  iniquity ;  and  since  they  doubt  of  him  in  their  hearts,  suffers  them 
above  others  to  deny  him  in  their  works ;  this  the  apostle  discourseth  at 
large,  Rom.  i.  24. 

The  text,  then,  is  a  description  of  man's  corruption. 

1.  Of  his  mind.  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.'  No  better  title  than 
that  of  a  fool  is  afforded  to  the  atheist. 

2.  Of  the  other  faculties.  1.  In  sins  of  commission,  expressed  by  the 
loathsomeness,  '  corrupt,'  '  abominable.'  2.  In  sins  of  omission,  '  there  is 
none  that  doth  good ; '  he  lays  down  the  corruption  of  the  mind  as  the  cause, 
the  corruption  of  the  other  faculties  as  the  effect. 

I.  It  is  a  great  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  existence  or  being  of  God ; 
or,  an  atheist  is  a  great  fool. 

n.  Practical  atheism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  corrupt  state.  It  is  against 
nature  as  constituted  by  God,  but  natural  as  nature  is  depraved  by  man. 
The  absolute  disowning  of  the  being  of  a  God  is  not  natural  to  men,  but  the 
contrary  is  natural ;  but  an  inconsideration  of  God,  or  miisrepresentation  of 
his  nature,  is  natural  to  man  as  corrupt. 

m.  A  secret  atheism,  or  a  partial  atheism,  is  the  spring  of  all  the  wicked 
practices  in  the  world ;  the  disorders  of  the  life  spring  from  the  ill  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart. 

I.  For  the  first,  every  atheist  is  a  grand  fool-.  If  he  were  not  a  fool,  ha 
would  not  imagine  a  thing  so  contrary  to  the  stream  of  the  univeraal  reason 
in  the  world,  contrary  to  the  rational  dictates  of  his  own  soul,  and  contrary 
to  the  testimony  of  every  creature  and  link  in  the  chain  of  creation.  If  he 
were  not  a  fool,  he  would  not  strip  himself  of  humanity,  and  degrade  him- 
self lower  than  the  most  despicable  brute. 

It  is  a  folly ;  for  though  God  be  so  inaccessible  that  we  cannot  know  him 
perfectly,  yet  he  is  so  much  in  the  light,  that  we  cannot  be  totally  ignorant 
of  him ;  as  he  cannot  be  comprehended  in  his  essence,  he  cannot  be  unknown 
in  his  existence ;  it  is  as  easy  by  reason  to  understand  that  he  is,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  he  is. 

The  demonstrations  reason  iumisheth  us  with  for  the  existence  of  God 
will  be  evidences  of  the  atheist's  folly.  One  would  think  there  were  little 
need  of  spending  time  in  evidencing  this  truth,  since  in  the  principle  of  it, 
it  seems  to  be  so  aniveraally  owned,  and  at  the  first  proposal  and  demand 
gains  the  assent  of  most  men. 

But,  1,  doth  the  growth  of  athdsm  among  us  render  this  neeeasary  ?  May 
It  not  justly  be  suspected  that  the  swanns  odF  atheists  are  more  numanras  ia 
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our  times  than  hisiory  reeords  to  have  been  in  any  age,  when  men  will  not 
only  say  it  in  their  hearts,  bat  publish  it  with  their  lips,  and  boast  that  they 
have  shaken  off  those  shackles  which  bind  other  men's  consciences  ?  Doth 
not  the  barefaced  debauchery  of  men  eyidence  such  a  settled  sentiment,  or 
at  least  a  careless  belief  of  the  truth,  which  lies  at  the  root,  and  sprouts  up 
in  such  venomous  branches  in  the  world  ?  Can  men's  hearts  be  free  from 
that  principle  wherewith  their  practices  are  so  openly  depraved  ?  It  is  true 
the  l^ht  of  nature  shines  too  vigorously  for  the  power  of  man  totally  to  put 
it  out,  yet  loathsome  actions  impair  and  weaken  the  actual  thoughts  and 
considerations  of  a  deity,  and  are  like  mists,  that  darken  the  light  of  the 
sun  thou^  they  cannot  extinguish  it ;  their  consciences,  as  a  candlestick^ 
must  hold  it,  though  their  unrighteousness  obscure  it :  Bom.  i.  18,  '  Who 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.'  The  engraved  characters  of  the  law  of 
nature  remain,  though  they  daub  them  with  tiieir  muddy  lusts  to  make  them 
illegible,  so  that  since  the  inconsideration  of  a  deity  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
wickedness  and  extravagancies  of  men ;  and,  as  Austin  saith,  the  proposi- 
tion is  always  true,  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,'  &c.,  and  more  evidently 
true  in  this  age  than  any ;  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  discourse  of  the 
demonstrations  of  this  first  principle. 

The  apostles  spent  little  time  in  urging  this  truth,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
all  over  the  world,  and  they  were  generally  devout  in  the  worship  of  those 
idols  they  thought  to  be  gods;  that  age  ran  from  one  Ood  to  many,  and  our 
age  is  running,  from  one  God  to  none  at  all. 

2.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  The  whole 
building  totters  if  the  foundation  be  out  of  course ;  if  we  have  not  deliberate 
and  right  notions  of  it,  we  shall  perform  no  worship,  no  service,  yield  no 
affection  to  him.  If  there  be  not  a  God,  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  one ; 
for  eternity  is  essential  to  the  notion  of  a  God ;  so  all  religion  would  be  vain 
and  xmreasonable,  to  pay  homage  to  that  which  is  not  in  being,  nor  can  ever 
be*  We  must  first  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  what  he  declares  him- 
self to  be,  before  we  can  seek  him,  adore  him,  and  devote  our  affections  to 
him,  Heb.  xi.  6.  We  cannot  pay  God  a  due  and  regular  homage  unless  we 
understand  him  in  his  perfections,  what  he  is ;  and  we  can  pay  him  no 
homage  at  all,  unless  we  believe  that  he  is. 

8.  It  is  fit  we  should  know  why  we  believe,  that  our  belief  of  a  God  may 
appear  to  be  upon  undeniable  evidence,  and  tiiat  we  may  give  a  bett^  rea- 
son for  his  existence  than  that  we  have  heard  our  parents  and  teachers  tell 
ns  so,  and  our  acquaintance  think  so.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  there  is  no 
God,  when  we  know  not  why  we  believe  there  is,  and  would  not  consider  the 
arguments  for  his  existence. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  depress  that  secret  atheism  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  by  nature.  Though  every  visible  object  which  offers  itself  to  our 
sense  presents  a  deity  to  our  minds,  and  exhorts  us  to  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  it,  yet  there  is  a  root  of  atheism  springing  up  sometimes  in  wavering 
thoughts  and  foolish  imaginations,  inordinate  actions  and  secret  wishes. 
Certain  it  is  that  every  man  that  doth  not  love  God  denies  God ;  now  can 
he  that  disaffects  him,  and  hath  a  slavish  fear  of  him,  wish  his  existence,  and 
say  to  his  own  heart  with  any  cheerfulness,  there  is  a  God,  and  make  it  his 
oblef  care  to  persuade  himseft  of  it  ?  He  would  persuade  himself  there  is 
no  God,  and  stifle  the  seeds  of  it  in  his  reason  and  conscience,  that  he  might 
have  the  greatest  liberty  to  entertain  the  allurements  of  the  flesh. 

It  is  necessary  to  excite  men  to  daily  and  actual  considerations  of  God 
and  his  nature,  which  would  be  a  bar  to  much  of  that  wickedness  which 
overflows  in  the  lives  of  men. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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5.  Nor  is  it  nnnsefal  to  those  that  effectaally  believe  and  Ioto  him  ;*  for 
those  who  have  had  a  coDverse  with  God,  and  felt  his  powerful  influences  in 
the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  to  take  a  prospect  of  those  satisfactory  accounts 
which  reason  gives  of  that  God  they  adore  and  love,  to  see  every  creature 
justify  them  in  their  owning  of  him,  and  affections  to  him ;  indeed,  the  evi- 
dences of  a  God  striking  upon  the  conscience  of  those  who  resolve  to  cleave 
to  sin  as  their  chiefest  darling,  will  dash  their  pleasures  with  unwelcome 
mixtures. 

I  shall  further  premise  this, 

That  the  folly  of  atheism  is  evidenced  by  the  light  of  reason.  Men  that 
will  not  listen  to  Scripture,  as  having  no  counterpart  of  it  in  their  souls, 
cannot  easily  deny  natural  reason,  which  riseth  up  on  all  sides  for  the  justi* 
flcation  of  this  truth.  There  is  a  natural  as  well  as  a  revealed  knowledge, 
and  the  book  of  the  creatures  is  legible  in  declaring  the  being  of  a  God,  as 
well  as  the  Scriptures  are  in  declaring  the  nature  of  a  God ;  there  are  oat- 
ward  objects  in  the  world,  and  conmion  principles  in  the  conscience ;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred. 

For  (1.)  God,  in  regard  of  his  existence,  is  not  only  the' discovery  of  faith, 
but  of  reason.  God  hath  revealed  not  only  his  being,  but  some  sparks  of 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  in  his  works  as  well  as  in  his  word.  Bom. 
i.  19,  20,  *  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.'  How?f  In  his  works,  by  the 
things  that  are  made ;  it  is  a  discovery  to  our  reason  as  shining  in  the  crea- 
tures, and  an  object  of  our  faith  as  breaking  out  upon  us  in  the  Scriptures ; 
it  is  an  article  of  our  faith,  and  an  article  of  our  reason.  Faith  supposeth 
natural  knowledge,  as  grace  supposeth  nature.  Faith  indeed  is  properly  of 
things  above  reason,  purely  depending  upon  revelation.  What  can  be  de- 
monstrated by  natur^d  light  is  not  so  properly  the  object  of  faith,  though  in 
regard  of  the  addition  of  a  certainty  by  revelation  it  is  so. 

The  belief  that  God  is,  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Heb.  xi.  6,  is  not  so 
much  of  the  bare  existence  of  God,  as  what  God  is  in  relation  to  them  that 
seek  to  him,  viz.,  <  a  rewarder.'  The  apostle  speaks  of  the  faith  of  Abel, 
the  faith  of  Enoch,  such  a  faith  that  pleases  God ;  but  the  faith  of  Abel 
testified  in  his  sacrifice,  and  the  faith  of  Enoch  testified  in  his  walking  with 
God,  was  not  simply  a  faith  of  the  existence  of  God.  Gain,  in  the  time  of 
Abel,  other  men  in  the  world  in  the  time  of  Enoch,  believed  this  as  well  as 
they ;  but  it  was  a  faith  joined  with  the  worship  of  God,  and  desirous  to 
please  him  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment ;  so  that  they  believed  that 
God  was  such  as  he  had  declared  himself  to  be  in  his  promise  to  Adam, 
such  an  one  as  would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head ; 
he  that  seeks  to  God  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  must  believe  that  he  is 
such  a  God  that  will  pardon  sin  and  justify  a  seeker  of  him ;  that  he  is  a 
God  of  that  ability  and  will  to  justify  a  sinner  in  that  way  he  hath  appointed 
for  the  clearing  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  vindicating  the  honour  of  his 
law  violated  by  man. 

No  man  can  seek  God,  or  love  God,  unless  he  believe  him  to  be  thus,  and 
he  cannot  seek  God  without  a  discovery  of  his  own  mind  how  he  would  be 
sought;  for  it  is  not  a  seeking  God  in  any  way  of  man's  invention  that 
renders  him  capable  of  this  desired  fruit  of  a  reward :  he  that  believes  God  as 
a  rewarder,  must  believe  the  promise  of  God  concerning  the  Messiah. 
Men,  under  the  conscience  of  sin,  cannot  tell,  without  a  divine  discovery, 
whether  God  will  reward,  or  how  he  will  reward,  the  seekers  of  him,  and 
therefore  cannot  act  towards  him  as  an  object  of  faith.  Would  any  man 
seek  God  merely  because  he  is,  or  love  him  because  he  is,  if  he  did  not 
*  Coccei  Sam.  Thool,  c.  8,  S  !•  t  Aqnin. 
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know  that  he  should  be  acceptable  to  him  ?  The  bare  existence  of  a  thing 
is  not  the  ground  of  affection  to  it,  bat  those  qaalities  of  it,  and  oar  interest 
in  it  which  render  it  amiable  and  delightfal.  How  can  men  whose  con- 
sciences fly  in  their  facea  seek  God  or  love  him,  without  this  knowledge 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  ?  Natore  doth  not  shew  any  way  to  a  sinner  how  to 
reconcile  God's  provoked  justice  with  his  tenderness.  The  fieuth  the  apostle 
speaks  of  here  is  a  faith  that  eyes  the  reward  as  an  encouragement,  and  the 
will  of  God  as  the  rule  of  its  acting,  he  doth  not  speak  simply  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God. 

I  have  spoken  the  more  of  this  place,  because  the  Socinians*  use  this  to 
decry  any  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  the  existence  of  God  is  only 
to  be  known  by  revelation,  so  that  by  that  reason  any  one  that  lived  with- 
out the  Scripture  hath  no  ground  to  believe  the  being  of  a  God. 

The  Scripture  ascribes  a  knowledge  of  God  to  all  nations  in  the  world, 
Bom.  i.  19;  not  only  a  £Ebculty  of  knowing,  if  they  had  arguments  and 
demonstrations,  as  an  ignorant  man  in  any  art  hath  a  flEkculty  to  know,  but 
it  ascribes  an  actual  knowledge:  ver.  19,  'manifest  in  them;'  ver.  21, 
'  they  knew  God,' — ^not  they  might  know  him,  they  knew  him  when  they 
did  not  care  for  knowing  him.  The  notices  of  God  are  as  intelligible  to 
OS  by  reason  as  any  object  in  the  world  is  visible ;  he  is  written  in  every 
letter. 

(2.)  We  are  often  in  the  Scripture  sent  to  take  a  prospect  of  the  crea- 
tures for  a  discovery  of  God.  The  apostles  drew  arguments  from  the  topics 
of  nature  when  they  discoursed  with  those  that  owned  the  Scripture,  Bom. 
i.  19,  as  well  as  when  they  treated  with  those  that  were  ignorant  of  it,  as 
Acts  xiv.  15,  16;  and  among  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  Acts  xvii.  27,  29. 
Such  arguments  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  apostles  thought  sufficient  to  con- 
vince men  of  the  existence,  unity,  spirituality,  and  patience  of  God.f  Such 
argaments  had  not  been  used  by  them  and  the  prophets  from  the  visible 
things  in  the  world  to  silence  the  Gentiles  with  whom  they  dealt,  had  not 
this  truth,  and  much  more  about  God,  been  demonstrated  by  natural  reason ; 
they  knew  well  enough  that  probable  arguments  would  not  satisfy  piercing 
and  inquisitive  minds. 

In  Paul's  account  the  testimony  of  the  creatures  was  without  contradic- 
tion. God  himself  justifies  this  way  of  proceeding  by  his  own  example, 
and  remits  Job  to  the  consideration  of  the  creatures,  to  spell  out  sometlung 
of  his  divine  perfections.  Job  xxxviii.  xxxix.  xl.  &c.  It  is  but  one  truth  in 
philosophy  and  divinity,  that  what  is  fedse  in  one  cannot  be  true  in  another. 
Truth,  in  what  appearance  soever,  doth  never  contradict  itself.  And  this 
is  so  convincing  an  argument  of  the  existence  of  God,  that  God  never 
vouchsafed  any  miracle,  or  put  forth  any  act  of  omnipotency,  besides  what 
was  evident  in  the  creatures,  for  satisfaction  of  the  curiosity  of  any  atheist, 
or  the  evincing  of  his  being,  |  as  he  hath  done  for  the  evidencing  those  truths 
which  were  not  written  in  the  book  of  nature,  or  for  the  restoring  a  decayed 
worship,  or  the  protection  or  deliverance  of  his  people.  Those  miracles  in 
publishing  the  gospel  indeed  did  demonstrate  the  existence  of  some  supreme 
power;  but  they  were  not  seals  designedly  affixed  for  that,  but  for  the  con- 
firmation of  that  truth  which  was  above  the  ken  of  purblind  reason,  and 
purely  the  birth  of  divine  revelation.  Yet  what  proves  the  truth  of  any 
spiritual  doctrine,  proves  also  in  that  act  the  existence  of  the  divine  Author 
of  it.  The  revelation  always  implies  a  revealer;  and  that  which  manifests 
it  to  be  a  revelation,  manifests  also  the  supreme  revealer  of  it.     By  the 

*  Voet.  Theol.  natural,  cap.  ill.  2  1»  p.  22.  t  ^^* 

X  Lord  Bacon  has  almost  the  same  words  in  hia  sixteenth  essay. — Ei>, 
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same  light  the  son  mamfesis  other  things  to  us  it  aleo  manifests  itself.  But 
what  mirades  could  rationally  be  supposed  to  work  npon  an  atheist,  who  is 
not  drawn  to  a  sense  of  the  truth  proclaimed  aloud  by  so  many  wonders  of 
the  creation  ? 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  demonstration  of  the  atheist's  folly. 

It  is  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  a  sovereign  being,  incomprehensible  in  his 
nature,  infinite  in  lus  essence  and  perfections,  independent  in  his  operattons, 
who  hath  given  being  to  the  whole  frame  of  sensible  and  intelligible  crea- 
tures, and  governs  them  according  to  their  several  natures,  by  an  uncon- 
ceivable wisdom,  who  fills  the  heavens  with  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  earth  with  the  influences  of  his  goodness. 

It  is  a  folly  inexcusable  to  renounce  in  this  case  all  appeal  to  universal 
consent,  and  the  joint  assurances  of  the  creatures. 

Eeason  1.  It  is  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  that  which  has  been  the  acknow- 
ledged sentiment  of  all  nations,  in  all  places  and  ages.  There  is  no  nation 
but  hath  owned  some  kind  of  religion,  and  therefore  no  nation  but  hath 
consented  in  the  notion  of  a  supreme  Creator  and  Gt)vemor. 

1.  This  hath  been  universal. 

2.  It  hath  been  constant  and  uninterrupted. 
8.  Natural  and  innate. 

1.  It  hath  been  universally  assented  to  by  the  judgments  and  practices  of 
all  nations  in  the  world. 

(1.)  No  nation  hath  been  exempt  from  it.  All  histories  of  former  and 
later  ages  have  not  produced  any  one  nation  but  feU  under  the  force  of  this 
truth.  Though  they  have  differed  in  their  religions,  they  have  agreed  in  this 
truth;  here  both  heathen,  Turk,  Jew,  and  Christian  centre  without  any 
contention.  No  quarrel  was  ever  commenced  on  this  score,  though  about 
other  opinions  wars  have  been  sharp  and  enmities  irreconcilable.  The 
notion  of  the  existence  of  a  deity  was  the  same  in  all,  Indians  as  well  as 
Britons,  Americans  as  well  as  Jews. 

It  hath  not  been  an  opinion  peculiar  to  this  or  that  people,  to  this  or  that 
sect  of  philosophers,  but  hath  been  as  universal  as  the  reason  whereby  men 
are  differenced  from  other  creatures ;  so  that  some  have  rather  defined  man 
by  animal  religionan  than  animal  rationale.  It  is  so  twisted  with  reason, 
that  a  man  cannot  be  accounted  rational  unless  he  own  an  object  of  reli- 
gion; therefore  he  that  understands  not  this  renounces  his  humanity  when 
he  renounceth  a  divinity. 

No  instance  can  be  given  of  any  one  people  in  the  world  that  disclaimed 
it.  It  hath  been  owned  by  the  wise  and  ignorant,  by  the  learned  and 
stupid,  by  those  who  had  no  other  guide  but  the  dimmest  light  of  nature, 
as  well  as  by  those  whose  candles  were  snuffed  by  a  more  poUte  education ; 
and  that  without  any  solemn  debate  and  contention.  Though  some  philo- 
sophers have  been  known  to  change  their  opinions  in  the  concerns  of 
nature,  yet  none  can  be  proved  to  have  absolutely  changed  their  opinion 
concerning  the  being  of  a  God.  One  died  for  asserting  one  God,  none  in 
the  former  ages  upon  record  hath  died  for  asserting  no  God.  Go  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  America :  you  may  find  people  without  some  broken  pieces 
of  the  law  of  nature,  but  not  without  this  signature  and  stamp  upon  them, 
though  they  wanted  commerce  with  other  nations,  except  as  savage  as  them- 
selves, in  whom  the  light  of  nature  was  as  it  were  sunk  into  the  socket, 
who  were  but  one  remove  from  brutes,  who  clothe  not  their  bodies,  cover 
not  their  shame,  yet  were  they  as  soon  known  to  own  a  God  as  they  were 
known  to  be  a  people.  They  were  possessed  with  the  notion  of  a  supreme 
being,  .the  author  ox  tha  world,  had  an  object  of  religious  adoration,  put  up 
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prayers  to  the  deity  they  owned  for  the  good  things  they  wanted  and  the 
diverting  the  evila  they  feared.  No  people  so  nntamed,  where  absolnte, 
perfect  atheism  had  gained  a  footing. 

Not  one  nation  of  the  world  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  that  were 
without  their  ceremonies,  whereby  they  signified  their  devotion  to  a  deity. 
They  had  their  places  of  worship,  where  they  made  their  vows,  presented 
their  prayers,  offered  their  sacrifices,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  what 
they  thought  to  be  a  god,  and  in  their  distresses  ran  immediately,  withoat 
any  deliberation,  to  their  gods;  so  that  the  notion  of  a  deity  was  as  inward 
and  settled  in  them  as  their  own  souls,  and  indeed  runs  in  the  blood  of 
mankind.  The  distempers  of  the  understanding  cannot  utterly  defietce  it ; 
you  shall  scarce  find  the  most  distracted  bedlam  in  his  raving  fits  to  deny  a 
God,  though  he  may  blaspheme  and  fancy  himself  one. 

(2.)  Nor  doth  the  idolatry  and  multiplicity  of  gods  in  the  world  weaken, 
but  confirm  this  universal  consent.    Whatsoever  unworthy  conceits  men 
have  had  of  God  in  all  nations,  or  whatsoever  degrading  representations 
they  have  made  of  him,  yet  they  all  concur  in  this,  Uiat  there  is  a  supreme 
power  to  be  adored.    Though  one  people  worshipped  the  sun,  others  the 
fire  ;'and  the  Egyptians,  gods  out  of  their  rivers,  gardens,  and  fields ;  yet 
the  notion  of  a  deity  existent,  who  created  and  governed  the  world,  and 
conferred  daily  benefits  upon  them,  was  maintained  by  all,  though  applied 
to  the  stars,  and  in  part  to  those  sordid  creatures.    All  the  Dagons  of  the 
world  establish  this  truth,  and  ML  down  before  it.    Had  not  the  nations 
owned  the  being  of  a  God,  they  had  never  offered  incense  to  an  idol ;  had 
there  not  been  a  deep  impression  of  the  existence  of  a  deity,  they  had  never 
exalted  creatures  below  themselves  to  the  honour  of  altars :  men  could  not 
so  easily  have  been  deceived  by  forged  deities,  if  they  had  not  had  a  notion 
of  a  real  one.    Their  fondness  to  set  up  others  in  the  place  of  Gk)d,  evi* 
denoed  a  natural  knowledge  that  there  was  one  who  had  alright  to  be  wor- 
shipped.   If  there  were  not  this  sentiment  of  a  deity,  no  man  would  ever 
have  made  an  image  of  a  piece  of  wood,  worshipped  it,  prayed  to  it,  and 
said,  <  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god,'  Isa.  xUv.  17.    They  applied  a 
general  notion  to  a  particular  image.    The  difference  is  in  the  manner  and 
immediate  object  of  worship,  not  in  the  formal  ground  of  worship.    The 
worship  sprung  from  a  true  principle,  though  it  was  not  applied  to  a  right 
object :  while  they  were  rational  creatures  they  could  not  de&ce  the  notion ; 
yet  while  they  were  corrupt  creatures  it  was  not  difficult  to  apply  themselves 
to  a  wrong  object  from  a  true  principle.    A  blind  man  knows  he  hath  a  way 
to  go  as  well  as  one  of  the  clearest  sight,  but  because  of  his  blindness  he 
may  miss  the  way  and  stumble  into  a  ddtch.    No  man  would  be  imposed 
upon  to  take  a  Bristol  stone  instead  of  a  diamond,  if  he  did  not  know  that 
th^  were  such  things  as  diamonds  in  the  world ;  nor  any  man  spread  forth 
his*  hands  to  an  idol,  if  he  were  altogether  without  the  sense  of  a  deity. 
Whether  it  be  a  false  or  a  true  God  men  apply  to,  yet  in  both,  the  natural 
sentiment  of  a  God  is  evidenced ;  all  their  mistakes  were  grafts  inserted  in 
this  stock,  since  they  would  multiply  gods  rather  than  deny  a  deity. 

How  should  such  a  general  submission  be  entered  into  by  the  world,  so  as 
to  adore  things  of  base  alloy,  if  the  force  of  religion  were  not  such,  that  in  any 
fiishion  a  man  would  seek  the  satisfiietion  of  his  natural  instinct  to  some 
object  of  worship.'^  This  great  diversity  confirms  this  consent  to  be  a  good 
argument,  for  it  evidenoeth  it  not  to  be  a  cheat,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
to  deceive,  or  a  mutual  intelligence,  but  every  one  finds  it  in  his  climatCr 
yea,  in  b'"^ff«lf    People  would  never  have  given  the  title  of  a  god  to  men 

*  Ohanon  de  la  Sageese,  Utt.  u  chap.  7«  . 
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or  brntes,  had  there  'not  been  a  pre-existing  and  tinqaestioned  penmasion, 
that  there  waa  snch  a  being.*  How  else  should  the  notion  of  a  God  come 
into  their  minds  ?    The  notion  that  there  is  a  Ood  mnst  be  more  ancient. 

(8.)  Whatsoever  disputes  there  have  been  in  the  world,  this  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  was  never  the  snbj0ct  of  contention.  All  other  things  have 
been  questioned.  What  jarrings  were  there  among  philosophers  about 
natural  things,  into  how  many  parties  were  they  spht,  with  what  animosities 
did  they  maintain  their  sevezal  judgments  ?  But  we  hear  of  no  solemn  con- 
troversies about  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  This  never  met  with 
any  considerable  contradiction.  No  nation,  that  had  put  other  things  to 
question,  would  ever  suffer  this  to  be  disparaged,  so  much  as  by  a  public 
doubt.t  We  find  among  the  heathen  contentions  about  the  nature  of  God, 
and  the  number  of  gods.  Some  asserted  an  innumerable  multitude  of  gods ; 
some  affirmed  him  to  be  subject  to  birth  and  death ;  some  affirmed  the 
entire  world  was  God ;  others  fancied  him  to  be  a  circle  of  a  bright  fire ; 
others,  that  he  was  a  spirit  difiused  through  the  whole  world :  yet  they  una- 
nimously concurred  in  this,  as  the  judgment  of  universal  reason,  that  there 
was  such  a  sovereign  being.  And  those  that  were  sceptical  in  every  thing 
else,  and  asserted  that  the  greatest  certainty  was  that  there  was  nothing*eer- 
tain,  professed  a  certainty  in  this.  The  question  was  not  whether  there 
was  a  first  cause,  but  what  it  was.  t  It  is  much  the  same  thing  as  the  dis- 
putes about  the  nature  and  matter  of  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  planets ; 
though  there  be  a  great  diversity  of  judgments,  yet  all  agree  that  .tiiiere  are 
heavens,  sun,  planets.  So  all  Ihe  contentions  among  men  about  the  nature 
of  God,  weaken  not,  but  rather  confirm,  that  there  is  a  God,  since  there 
was  never  a  public  formal  debate  about  his  existence.  Those  that  have 
been  ready  to  pull  out  one  another's  eyes  for  their  dissent  from  their  judg- 
ments, sharply  censured  one  another's  sentiments,  envied  the  births  of  one 
another's  wits,  always  shook  hands  with  an  unanimous  consent  in  this : 
never  censured  one  another  for  being  of  this  persuasion,  never  called  it  into 
question.  As  what  was  never  controverted  among  men  professing  Christian- 
ity, but  acknowledged  by  all,  though  contending  about  other  things,  has 
reason  to  be  judged  a  certain  truth  belonging  to  the  Christian  religion ;  so 
what  was  never  subjected  to  any  controversy,  but  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  world,  hath  reason  to  be  embraced  as  a  truth  without  any  doubt. 

(4.)  This  universal  consent  is  not  prejudiced  by  some  few  dissenters. 
History  doth  not  reckon  twenty  professed  atheists  in  all  ages  in  the  compass 
of  the  whole  world ;  §  and  we  have  not  the  name  of  any  one  absolute  atheist 
upon  record  in  Scripture :  yet  it  is  questioned,  whether  any  of  them,  noted 
in  history  with  that  infamous  name,  were  downright  deniers  of  the  existence 
of  God,  but  rather  because  they  disparaged  the  deities  commonly  worshipped 
by  the  nations  where  they  lived,  as  being  of  a  clearer  reason  to  discern  ^^t 
those  qualities,  vulgarly  attributed  to  their  gods,  as  lust  and  luxury,  wan- 
tonness and  quarrels,  were  unworthy  of  the  nature  of  a  God.  But  suppose 
they  were  reidly  what  they  are  termed  to  be,  what  are  they  to  the  multitude 
of  men  that  have  sprung  out  of  the  loins  of  Adam  ?  Not  so  much  as  one 
grain  of  ashes  is  to  all  ihat  were  ever  turned  into  that  form  by  any  fires  in 
your  chimneys.  And  many  more  were  not  sufficient  to  weigh  down  the  oon- 
traiy  consent  of  the  whole  world,  and  bear  down  an  universal  impression. 
Should  the  laws  of  a  country,  agreed  universally  to  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  be  accounted  vain,  because  a  hundred  men  of  those  millions  dis- 
approve of  them,  when  not  their  reason,  but  their  folly  and  base  interest, 

•  Ganend.  Phyg.  { 1.  lib.  4.  cap.  2.         J  Gassend.  Phys.  }  1.  Mb.  4.  cap.  2. 
t  Aftiyrant  de  Beligion,  page  60.  (  QaaM&d.  Fhys.  {  1.  Jib.  4.  cap.  7. 
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penmades  them  to  dislike  them,  and  dispute  against  them  ?  *  What  if  some 
men  be  blind,  shall  any  conclude  from  thence  that  eyes  are  not  natural  to 
men  ?  Shall  we  say  that  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  God  is  not  natural 
to  men,  because  a  very  small  number  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion  ? 
Shall  a  man  in  a  dungeon,  that  never  saw  the  sun,  deny  that  there  is  a  sun, 
because  one  or  two  blind  men  tell  him  there  is  none,  when  thousands  assare 
him  there  is  ?  Why  should  then  the  exceptions  of  a  few,  not  one  to  mil- 
lions, discredit  that  which  is  voted  certainly  true  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
#orld  f  Add  this  too,  that  if  those  that  are  reported  to  be  atheists  had  had 
any  considerable  reason  to  step  aside  from  the  common  persuasion  of  the 
whole  world,  it  is  a  wonder  it  met  not  with  entertainment  by  great  numbers 
of  those,  who,  by  reason  of  their  notorious  wickedness  and  inward  disquiets, 
might  reasonably  be  thought  to  wish  in  their  hearts  that  there  were  no  God. 
It  is  strange,  if  there  were  any  reason  on  their  side,  that  in  so  long  a  space 
of  time  as  hath  run  out  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  could  not  be 
engaged  a  considerable  number  to  frame  a  society  for  the  profession  of  it. 
It  hath  died  with  the  person  that  started  it,  and  vanished  as  soon  as  it 
appeared. 

To  conclude  this,  is  it  not  folly  for  any  man  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  to  dissent  from  all  mankind,  and  stand  in  contradiction  to  human 
nature  ?  What  is  the  general  dictate  of  nature  is  a  certain  truth.  It  is 
impossible  that  nature  can  naturally  and  universally' lie ;  and  therefore  those 
that  ascribe  all  to  nature,  and  set  it  in  the  place  of  God,  contradict  them- 
selves, if  they  give  not  credit  to  it  in  that  which  it  universally  affirms.  A 
general  consent  of  all  nations  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a  law  of  nature.f  Nature 
cannot  plant  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  assent  to  a  falsity,  for  then  the  laws 
of  nature  would  be  destructive  to  the  reason  and  the  minds  of  men.  How 
is  it  possible  that  a  falsity  should  be  a  persuasion  spread  through  all  nations, 
engraven  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  men  of  the  most  towering  and  men  of  the 
most  creeping  understanding ;  that  they  should  consent  to  it  in  all  places, 
and  in  those  places  where  the  nations  have  not  had  any  known  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  known  world  7  A  consent  not  settled  by  any  law  of 
man  to  constrain  people  to  a  belief  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  that 
any  law  of  man  can  constrain  the  belief  of  the  mind.  Would  not  he  deser- 
vedly be  accounted  a  fool,  that  should  deny  that  to  be  gold  which  had  been 
tried  and  examined  by  a  great  number  of  knowing  goldsmiths,  and  hath 
passed  the  test  of  all  their  touchstones  ?  What  excess  of  folly  would  it  be 
for  him  to  deny  it  to  be  true  gold,  if  it  had  been  tried  by  all  Uiat  had  skill 
in  that  metal  in  all  nations  in  the  world  I 

2.  It  hath  been  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  consent.  It  hath  been  as 
aneieot  as  the  first  age  of  the  world ;  no  man  is  able  to  mention  any  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  whereib  this  notion  hath  not  been  univer- 
sally owned ;  it  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and  hath  run  along  with  the  course 
of  the  sun,  nor  can  the  date  be  fixed  lower  than  that. 

(1.)  In  all  the  changes  of  the  world  this  hath  been  maintained.  In  the 
overtnmings  of  the  government  of  states,  the  alteration  of  modes  of  worship, 
this  hath  stood  unshaken.  The  reasons  upon  which  it  wa^i  founded  were  in 
all  revolutions  of  time  acoounted  satis&etory  and  convincing,  nor  could 
absolute  atheism,  in  the  changes  of  any  laws,  ever  gain  the  &vour  of  any 
one  body  of  people  to  be  established  by  a  law.  When  the  honour  of  the 
heathen  idols  was  laid  in  the  dust,  this  suffered  no  impair.  The  bemg  of 
one  God  was  more  vigorously  owned  when  the  unreasonableness  of  multi- 
plicity of  gods  was  manifest,  and  grew  taller  by  the  detection  of  counterfeits. 
*  GftMend.  Fhys.  S  1*  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  f  Cicero. 
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*  Vfhmi  otbtr  parts  of  the  law  of  nature  have  been  violated  by  some  nfttionSy 
this  hath  maintained  its  standing.  The  long  series  of  ages  hath  been  so 
fiEUr  ftom  bbtfing  if  oat,  that  it  hath  more  strongly  confirmed  it»  and  maketh 
farther  progress  in  the  confirmation  of  it.  Time,  which  hath  eaten  out  the 
strength  of  other  things,  and  blasted  mere  inventions,  hath  not  been  able  to 
conavtme  .this.  The  discovery  of  all  other  impostures  never  made  this  by 
any  society  of  men  to  be  suspected  as  one.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  name  any 
imposture  that  hath  walked  perpetually  in  the  world  without  beong  discovered 
and  whipped  out  by  some  nation  or  other.  Falsities  have  never  been  so 
umversally  and  constantly  owned  without  public  control  and  question.  And 
since  the  world  hath  detected  many  errors  of  the  former  age,  and  learning 
been  increased,  this  hath  been  so  fiur  from  being  dinmied,  thAt  it  hath  shone 
out  clearer  with  the  increase  of  nfttund  knowledge,  and  received  fresh  and 
more  vigorous  confirmations. 

(2.)  The  fears  and  anxieties  in  the  consciencies  of  men  have  given  men 
sufficient  occasion  to  root  it  out,  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  do  it.  If 
the  notion  of  the  existence  of  God  had  been  possible  to  have  been  dashed 
out  of  the  minds  of  men,  they  would  have  done  it  rather  than  have  suffered 
so  many  troubles  in  their  soids  upon  the  commission  of  sin ;  since  they  did 
[not]  want  wickedness  and  wit  in  so  many  corrupt  ages  to  have  attempted 
it  and  prospered  in  it,  had  it  been  possible.  How  comes  it  therefore  to 
pass  that  such  a  multitude  of  profligate  persons,  that  have  been  in  the  world 
since  the  flEdl  of  man,  should  not  have  rooted  out  this  principle,  and  dis- 
possessed the  minds  of  men  of  that  which  gave  birth  to  their  tormenting 
fears  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  all  should  agree  together  in  a  thing  which 
created  fear,  and  an  obligation  against  the  interest  of  the  flesh,  if  it  had 
been  free  for  men  to  discharge  themselves  of  it  ?  No  man,  as  feur  as  corrupt 
nature  bears  sway  in  him,  is  willing  to  live  controlled. 

The  first  man  would  rather  be  a  god  himself  than  under  one,  Qen.  iiL  5. 
Why  should  men  continue  this  notion  in  them,  which  shackled  them  in  their 
vile  inclinations,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power  utterly  to  deflEice  it  ?  If  it 
were  an  imposture,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  all  the  wicked  ages  of  the 
world  could  never  discover  that  to  be  a  cheat,  which  kept  them  in  continual 
alarms  ?  Men  wanted  not  will  to  shake  off  such  apprehensions ;  as  Adam, 
so  all  his  posterity  are  desirous  to  hide  themselves  from  Gk)d  upon  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  ver.  9,  and  by  the  same  reason  they  would  hide  God  from 
their  souls.  What  is  the  reason  they  could  never  attain  their  will  and  their 
wish  by  all  their  endeavours  ?  Could  they  possibly  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  there  were  no  God,  they  had  discarded  their  fears,  the  dis« 
turbers  of  the  repose  of  their  lives,  and  been  unbridled  in  their  pleasures. 
The  wickedness  of  the  world  would  never  have  preserved  that  which  was  a 
perpetual  molestation  to  it,  had  it  been  possible  to  be  razed  out. 

But  since  men,  under  the  turmoils  and  lashes  of  their  own  conaeienees, 
could  never  bring  their  hearts  to  a  settled  dissent  from  this  truth,  it 
evidencethy  that  as  it  took  its  birth  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  cannot 
expire,  no,  not  in  the  ashes  of  it,  nor  in  anything,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
soul  to  that  nothing  from  whence  it  sprung.  This  conception  is  so  per- 
petual, that  the  nature  of  the  soul  must  be  dusolved  before  it  be  rooted  out, 
nor  can  it  be  extinct  whilst  the  soul  endures. 

(8.)  Let  it  be  considered  also  by  us  that  own  the  Scripture,  that  the  devil 
deems  it  impossible  to  root  out  this  sentiment.  It  seems  to  be  so  perpetually 
fixed,  that  the  devil  did  not  think  fit  to  tempt  man  to  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  a  deity,  but  persuaded  him  to  believe,  he  might  ascend  to  that 
dignity,  and  become  a  god  himself:  Gen. iiL  1,  'Hath  God  said?'  and 
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he  there  owns  him,  ver.  5,  '  Ye  shall  beoome  as  goda/  He  owns  God  in 
the  question  he  asks -the  woman,  and  persuades  our  first  paoreQts  to  be  gods 
themselves.  And  in  all  stories,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  devil  was 
never  able  to  tincture  men*s  minds  with  a  professed  denial  of  the  deity, 
which  would  have  opened  a  door  to  a  world  of  more  wickedness  than  hath 
been  acted,  and  took  away  the  bar  to  the  breaking  out  of  that  evil,  which 
is  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  the  greater  prejudice  of  human  societies. 
He  wanted  not  malice  to  raze  out  all  the  notions  of  God,  but  power ;  he 
knew  it  was  impossible  to  effect  it,  and  therefore  in  vain  to  attempt  it.  He 
set  up  himself  in  several  places  of  the  ignorant  world  as  a  god,  but  never 
was  able  to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  the  being  of  a  God.  The  impressions 
of  a  deity  were  so  strong  as  not  to  be  struck  out  by  the  malice  and  power 
ofhelL 

What  a  folly  is  it  then  in  any  to  contradict  or  doubt  of  this  truth,  which 
all  the  periods  of  time  have  not  been  able  to  wear  out ;  which  all  the  wars 
and  quarrels  of  men  with  their  own  consciences  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy;  which  ignorance,and  debauchery,  its  two  greatest  enemies,  cannot 
weaken ;  which  all  the  fidsehoods  and  errors  which  have  reigned  in  one  or 
other  part  of  the  world,  have  not  been  able  to  banish ;  which  lives  in  the 
consents  of  men  in  spite  of  all  their  wishes  to  the  contrary,  and  hath  grown 
stronger  and  shone  clearer  by  the  improvements  of  natural  reason  1 

8.  Natural  and  innate,  which  pleads  strongly  for  the  perpetuity  of  it.  It  is 
natural,  though  some  think  it  not  a  principal  writ  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  ^  it 
is  so  natural  that  every  man-  is  born  with  a  restless  instinct  to  be  of  some 
kind  of  religion  or  other,  which  implies  some  object  of  religion.  The  im- 
pression of  a  deity  is  as  conmion  as  reason,  and  of  the  same  age  with 
reason.t  It  is  a  relic  of  knowledge  after  the  fSedl  of  Adam,  like  fire  under 
ashes,  which  sparkles  as  soon  as  ever  the  heap  of  ashes  is  open  ;  a  notion 
sealed  up  in  the  soul  of  every  man ;}  else  how  could  those  people,  who 
were  unknown  to  one  another,  separate  by  seas  and  mounts,  differing  in 
various  customs  and  manner  of  living,  had  no  mutual  intelligence  one  with 
another,  light  upon  this  as  a  common  sentiment,  if  they  had  not  been 
guided  by  one  uniform  reason  in  all  their  minds,  by  one  nature  common  to 
them  ell ;  though  their  climates  be  difierent,  their  tempers  and  constitutions 
various,  their  imaginations  in  some  things  as  distant  from  one  another  as 
heaven  is  firom  earth,  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  not  all  of  the  same 
kind,  yet  wherever  you  find  human  nature,  you  find  this  settled  persuasion. 
So  that  the  notion  of  a  God  seems  to  be  twisted  with  the  nature  of  man, 
and  is  the  first  natural  branch  of  common  reason,  or  upon  either  the  first 
inspection  of  a  man  into  himself  and  his  own  state  and  constitution,  or  upon 
the  first  sight  of  any  external  visible  object.  Nature  within  man,  and  nature 
without  man,  agree  upon  the  first  meeting  together  to  form  this  sentiment, 
that  there  is  a  God.  It  is  as  natural  as  anything  we  call  a  common  prin- 
ciple. One  thing  which  is  called  a  common  principle  and  natural  is,  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  parts.  If  this  be  not  bom  with  us,  yet  the 
exercise  of  reason,  essential  to  man,  settles  it  as  a  certain  maxim ;  upon  the 
dividing  anything  into  several  parts,  he  finds  every  part  less  than  when  they 
were  all  together.  By  the  same  exercise  of  reason,  we  cannot  cast  our  eyes 
Upon  anything  in  the  world,  or  exercise  our  understandings  upon  ourselves, 
bat  we  must  presently  imagine  there  was  some  cause  of  those  things,  some 
oanse  of  myself  and  my  own  being,  so  that  this  truth  is  as  natural  to  man  as 
anything  he  can  call  most  natural  or  a  conm&on  principle. 

•  Pink.  Eph.  vi.  p.  10, 11.  J  Amyrant  des  Religions,  p.  6-9. 

t  King  on  Jonah,  p.  16. 
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It  must  be  confessed  by  all,  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  writ  upon  the 
hearts  of  men,  which  will  direct  them  to  commendable  actions,  if  they  will 
attend  to  the  writing  in  their  own  consciences.  This  law  cannot  be  con- 
sidered without  the  notice  of  a  lawgiver.  For  it  is  but  a  natural  and 
obvions  conclusion,  that  some  superior  hand  engrafted  those  principles  in 
man,  since  he  finds  something  in  him  twitching  him  upon  the  pursuit  of 
uncomely  actions,  though  his  heart  be  mightily  inclined  to  them ;  man 
knows  he  never  planted  this  principle  of  reluctanoy  in  his  own  soul;  be  can 
never  be  the  cause  of  that  which  he  cannot  be  friends  with.  If  he  were  the 
cause  of  it,  why  doth  he  not  rid  himself  of  it?  No  man  would  endure  a 
thing  that  doth  frequently  molest  and  disquiet  him,  if  be  could  cashier  it. 
It  is  therefore  sown  in  man  by  some  hand  more  powerful  than  man,  which 
riseth  so  high  and  is  rooted  so  strong,  that  all  the  force  that  man  can  use 
cannot  pull  it  up.  If  therefore  this  principle  be  natural  in  man,  and  the 
law  of  nature  be  natural,  the  notion  of  a  lawgiver  must  be  as  natural  as  the 
notion  of  a  printer,  or  that  there  is  a  printer  is  obvious  upon  the  sight  of  a 
stamp  impressed  ;  after  this  the  multitude  of  effects  in  the  world  step  in  to 
strengthen  this  beam  of  natural  light,  and  the  direct  conclusion  fit)m  thence 
is,  that  that  power  which  made  those  outward  objects,  implanted  this 
inward  principle ;  this  is  sown  in  us,  bom  with  us,  and  sprouts  up  with  our 
growth ;  or  as  one  saith,*  it  is  like  letters  carved  upon  the  bark  of  a  young 
plant,  which  grows  up  together  with  us,  and  the  longer  it  grows  the  letters 
are  more  legible. 

This  is  the  ground  of  this  universal  consent,  and  why  it  may  well  be 
termed  natural. 
This  will  more  evidently  appear  to  be  natural,  because* 
1.]  This  consent  could  not  be  by  mere  tradition. 
2.]  Nor  by  any  mutual  intelligence  of  governors  to  keep  people  in 
awe,  which  are  two  things  the  atheist  pleads.    The  first  hath  no  strong 
foundation,  and  that  other  is  as  absurd  and  foolish  as  it  is.  wicked  and 
abominable. 

B.J  Nor  was  it  fear  first  introduced  it. 

1.]  It  could  not  be  by  mere  tradition.  Many  things  indeed  are  enter- 
tained by  posterity,  which  their  ancestors  delivered  to  ti^em,  and  that  out  of 
a  common  reverence  to  their  forefathers,  and  an  opinion  that  they  had  a 
better  prospect  of  things  than  the  increase  of  the  corruption  of  succeeding 
ages  would  permit  them  to  have. 

But  if  this  be  a  tradition  handed  from  our  ancestors,  they  also  must  re- 
ceive it  from  theirs ;  we  must  then  ascend  to  the  first  man,  we  cannot  else 
escape  a  confounding  ourselves  with  running  into  infinite.  Was  it  then  the 
only  tradition  he  left  to  them  ?  Is  it  not  probable  he  acquainted  them  with 
other  things  in  conjunction  with  this,  the  nature  of  God,  the  way  to  worship 
him,  the  manner  of  the  world's  existence,  his  own  state  ?  We  may  reason- 
ably suppose  him  to  have  a  good  stock  of  knowledge ;  what  is  become  of  it  ? 
It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  first  man  should  acquaint  his  posterity  with 
an  object  of  worship,  and  leave  them  ignorant  of  a  mode  of  worship,  and  of 
the  end  of  worship.  We  find  in  Scripture  his  immediate  posterity  did  the 
first  in  sacrifices,  and  without  doubt  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  other. 
How  come  men  to  be  so  uncertain  in  aU  other  things,  and  so  confident  of 
this,  if  it  were  only  a  tradition  ?  How  did  debates  and  irreconcilable  ques- 
tions start  up  concerning  other  things,  and  this  remain  untouched,  but  by  a 
small  number  ?  Whatsoever  tradition  the  first  man  left  besides  this,  is  lost, 
and  no  way  recoverablCi  but  by  the  revelation  God  hath  made  in  his  word. 

*  Charleton. 
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How  comes  it  to  pass,  this  of  a  God  is  longer  lived  than  all  the  rest,  which 
we  niay  suppose  man  left  to  his  immediate  descendants  ?    How  come  men 
to  retain  the  one  and  forget  the  other  ?    What  was  the  reason  this  survived 
the  rain  of  the  rest,  and  sormoonted  the  uncertainties  into  which  the  other 
sunk  ?    Was  it  likely  it  should  he  handed  down  alone  without  other  attend- 
ants on  it  at  first  ?    Why  did  it  not  expire  among  the  Americans,  who  have 
lost  the  account  of  their  own  descent,  and  the  stock  from  whence  they  sprung, 
and  cannot  reckon  ahove  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  at  most  ?     Why 
was  not  the  manner  of  the  worship  of  a  God  transmitted,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  existence  7    How  came  men  to  dissent  in  their  opinions  concerning  his 
nature,  whether  he  was  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  finite  or  infinite,  omnipre- 
sent or  limited  ?    Why  were  not  men  as  negligent  to  transmit  this  of  his 
existence  as  that  of  his  nature  7    No  reason  can  be  rendered  for  the  security 
of  this  above  the  other,  but  that  there  is  so  clear  a  tincture  of  a  Deity  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  such  traces  and  shadows  of  him  in  the  creatures,  such 
indelible  instincts  within,  and  invincible  arguments  without  to  keep  up  this 
universal  consent.    The  characters  are  so  deep  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
razed  out,  which  would  have  been  one  time  or  other,  in  one  nation  or  other, 
had  it  depended  only  upon  tradition,  since  one  age  shakes  off  frequently  the 
sentiments  of  the  fiirmer. 

I  cannot  think  of  above  one  which  may  be  called  a  tradition,  which  indeed 
was  kept  up  among  all  nations,  viz.,  sacrifices,  which  could  not  be  natural 
but  instituted.  What  ground  could  they  have  in  nature,  to  imagine  that  the 
blood  of  beasts  could  expiate  and  wash  off  the  guilt  and  stains  of  a  rational 
oreature  ?  Yet  they  had  in  all  places  (but  among  the  Jews,  and  some  of 
them  only)  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  reason  and  end  of  the  institution,  which 
the  Scripture  acqtuunts  us  was  to  typify  and  signify  the  redemption  by  the 
promised  seed.  This  tradition  ha&  been  superannuated  and  laid  aside  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  while  this  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  God  hath 
stood  firm. 

But  suppose  it  were  a  tradition,  was  it  likely  to  be  a  mere  intention*  and 
figment  of  the  first  man  7  Had  there  been  no  reason  for  it,  his  posterity 
would  soon  have  found  out  the  weakness  of  its  foundation.  What  advantage 
had  it  been  to  him  to  transmit  so  great  a  falsehood,  to  kindle  the  fears  or 
raise  the  hopes  of  his  posterity,  if  there  were  no  God  7  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed he  should  be  so  void  of  that  natural  affection  men  in  all  ages  bear  to 
their  descendants,  as  so  grossly  to  deceive  them,  and  be  so  contrary  to  the 
simplicity  and  plainness  which  appears  in  all  things  nearest  their  original. 

[2.  j  Neither  was  it  by  any  mutual  intelligence  of  governors  among  them- 
selves, to  keep  people  in  su^ection  to  them.  If  it  were  a  political  design  at 
first,  it  seems  it  met  with  the  general  nature  of  mankind  very  ready  to  give 
it  entertainment. 

Fint,  It  is  unaccountable  how  this  should  come  to  pass.  It  must  be 
either  by  a  joint  assembly  of  them,  or  a  mutual  correspondence.  If  by  any 
assembly,  who  were  the  persons  7  Let  the  name  of  any  one  be  mentioned. 
When  was  the  time  ?  Where  was  the  place  of  this  appearance  7  By  what 
authority  did  they  meet  together?  Who  made  the  fbst  motion,  and  first 
started  thk  great  principle  of  policy  7  By  what  means  could  they  as- 
semble firom  such  distant  parts  of  the  world  7  Human  histories  are  utterly 
silent  in  it,  and  the  Scripture,  the  anoientest  history,  gives  an  account  of 
the  attempt  of  Babel,  but  not  a  word  of  any  design  of  this  nature. 

What  mutual  correspondence  could  such  have,  whose  interests  are  for  the 
most  part  different,  and  their  designs  contrary  to  one  another  ?    How  could 

«  Qu.'inventioii'?-*-En. 
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ihey,  who  were  divided  by  sack  vast  seas,  have  this  mntoal  ccmverse  9    How 
eonld  those,  who  were  different  in  their  castoms  and  manners,  agree  so 
nnanimoasly  together  in  one  thing  to  goU  the  people  7    If  there  had  been 
snch  a  correspondence  between  the  go'Vemors  of  all  nations,  what  is  the 
reason  some  nations  should  be  unknown  to  the  world  till  of  late  times  ?   How 
oonld  the  business  be  so  secretly  managed,  as  not  to  take  vent,  and  issue  in 
a  discovery  to  the  world  ?    Can  reason  suppose  so  many  in  a  joint  conspi* 
racy,  and  no  man*s  conscience  in  this  life  under  sharp  afflictions,  or  on  his 
deathbed,  when  conscience  is  most  awakened,  constrain  him  to  reveal 
openly  the  cheat  that  beguiled  the  world  ?    How  came  they  to  be  so  unani- 
mous in  this  notion,  and  to  differ  in  their  rites  almost  in  every  country  ? 
Why  could  they  not  agree  in  one  mode  of  worship  throughout  all  the  world, 
as  well  as  in  this  universal  notion  ?    If  there  were  not  a  mutual  intelligenoe, 
it  cannot  be  conceived  how  in  every  nation  such  a  state  engineer  should  rise 
up  with  the  same  trick  to  keep  people  in  awe.     What  is  the  reason  we  can- 
not find  any  law  in  any  one  nation,  to  constrain  men  to  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  since  politic  stratagems  have  been  often  fortified  by  laws  ? 
Besides,  sqch  men  make  use  of  principles  received  to  effect  their  contrivances, 
and  are  not  so  impolitic  as  to  build  designs  upon  principles  that  have  no 
foundation  in  nature.     Some  heathen  law-givers  have  pretended  a  converse 
with  their  gods  to  make  their  laws  be  received  by  the  people  with  a  greater 
veneration,  and  fix  with  stronger  obligation  the  observance  and  perpetuity  of 
them ;  but  this  was  not  the  introducing  of  a  new  principle,  but  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  old  received  notion,  that  there  was  a  God,  and  an  application  of 
that  principle  to  their  present  design.     The  pretence  had  been  vain  had  not 
the  notion  of  a  God  been  ingrafted.     Politicians  are  so  little  possessed  with 
a  reverence  of  God,  that  the  first  mighty  one  in  the  Scripture  (which  may 
reasonably  gain  with  the  atheist  the  credit  of  the  ancientest  history  in  the 
word),  is  represented  without  any  fear  of  God.     Gen.  z.  9,  '  Nimrod  was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.'     An  invader  and  oppressor  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  reputed  the  introducer  of  a  new  worship,  and  being  the  first  tiiat 
built  cities  after  the  flood  (as  Cain  was  the  first  builder  of  them  before  the 
flood),  built  also  idolatry  with  them,  and  erected  a  new  worship,  and  was 
so  far  from  strengthening  that  notion  the  people  had  of  God,  that  he  an- 
deavoured  to  corrupt  it ;  the  first  idolatry  in  common  histories  being  noted 
to  proceed  from  that  part  of  the  world,  the  ancientest  idol  being  at  Babylon, 
and  supposed  to  be  first  invented  by  this  person.    Whence  by  the  way  per^  - 
haps  Rome  is  in  the  Bevelations  called  Babylon,  with  respect  to  that  simili- 
tude of  their  saint-worship,  to  the  idolatry  first  set  up  in  that  place.*    It  is 
evident  politicians  have  often  changed  the  worship  of  a  nation,  but  it  is  not 
upon  record,  that  the  first  thoughts  of  an  olgect  of  worship  ever  entered  into 
the  minds  of  people  by  any  trick  of  theirs. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  argument ;  the  being  of  a  Gt>d  is  owned  by 
some  nations-  that  have  scarce  any  form  of  policy  among  them.  It  is  as 
wonderful  how  any  wit  should  hit  up<m  such  an  invention,  as  it  is  absurd  to 
ascribe  it  to  any  human  device,  if  there  were  not  prevailing  arguments  to 
constrain  the  consent.  Besides,  how  is  it  possible  they  should  deceive  them- 
selves ?  What  is  the  reason  the  greatest  politicians  have  theif  fears  of  a 
deity  upon  their  unjust  practices,  as  well  as  other  men,  they  intended  to 
befool  ?  How  many  of  them  have  had  forlorn  consciences  upon  a  deathbed, 
upon  the  consideration  of  a  €k>d  to  answer  an  account  to  in  another  worid  ? 

*  Or  if  we  understand  it,  as  some  think,  that  he  defended  his  invasions  under  a  pre- 
text of  the  preserring  religion,  it  aasuree  us  that  there  was  a  notion  of  an  object  of 
religion  before,  since  no  religion  can.  be  withunt  aa  pbject  of  worship. 
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Is  it  credible  they  Bhonld  be  frighted  by  that  wherewith  they  knew  they 
beguiled  othere  ?  No  man  satisfying  his  pleasures  woold  impose  sach  a 
deeeit  upon  himself^  or  render  and  make  himself  more  miserable  than  the 
creatures  he  hath  dominion  oTcr. 

Secondly  f  It  is  nnaeconntable  how  it  shonld  endure  so  long  a  time  ;  that 
ibis  policy  shonld  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  ground  in  the  consciences  of 
men,  and  exercise  an  empire  over  them,  and  meet  with  such  an  uniTcrsal 
success.  If  the  notion  of  a  God  were  a  state-engine,  and  introduced  by  some 
politic  grandees  for  the  ease  of  government,  and  preserving  people  with  more 
felicity  in  order,  how  comes  it  to  pass  the  first  broachers  of  it  were  never 
upon  record  ?  There  is  scarce  a  iklse  opinion  vented  in  the  world,  but  may 
as  a  stream  be  traced  to  the  first  head  and  fountain.  The  inventors  of  par- 
ticular forms  of  worship  are  known,  and  the  reasons  why  they  prescribed 
them  known ;  but  what  grandee  was  the  author  of  this  7  who  can  pitch  a 
time  and  person  that  sprung  up  this  notion  ?  If  any  be  so  insolent  as  to 
impose  a  cheat,  he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  so  successful  as  to  deceive 
the  whole  world  for  many  ages.  Impostures  pass  not  free  through  the  whole 
world  without  examination  and  discovery.  Falsities  have  not  been  univer- 
sally and  constantly  owned  without  control  and  question.  If  a  cheat  imposeth 
upon  some  towns  and  countries,  he  will  be  found  out  by  the  more  piercing 
inquiries  of  other  places ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  name  any  imposture  that  hath 
walked  so  long  in  its  disguise  in  the  world,  without  being  unmasked  and 
whipped  out  by  some  nation  or  other.  If  this  had  been  a  mere  trick,  there 
woidd  have  been  as  much  craft  in  some  to  discern  it  as  there  was  in  others 
to  contrive  it.  No  man  can  be  imagined  so  wise  in  a  kingdom,  but  others 
may  be  found  as  wise  as  himself ;  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  so  many 
clear-sighted  men  in  all  ages  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  not  endeavour  to 
free  the  world  frt>m  so  great  a  falsity.*  It  cannot  be  found  that  a  trick  of 
state  should  always  beguile  men  of  tiie  most  piercing  insights,  as  well  as  the 
most  credulous.  That  a  few  crafty  men  should  befool  all  the  wise  men  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  lie  in  a  belief  of  it,  and  never  like  to  be  freed  from 
it.  What  is  the  reason  the  succeeding  politicians  never  knew  this  stratagem, 
since  their  maxims  are  usually  handed  to  their  successors  ?f 

This  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  God,  owes  not  itself  to  any  imposture 
or  subtiety  of  men.  If  it  had  not  been  agreeable  to  common  nature  and 
reason,  it  could  not  so  long  have  borne  sway.  The  imposed  yoke  would 
have  been  cast  off  by  multitudes.  Men  would  not  have  charged  themselves 
with  that  which  was  attended  with  consequences  displeasing  to  the  flesh,  and 
hindered  them  from  a  full  swing  of  their  rebellious  passions ;  such  a  shackle 
would  have  mouldered  of  itself,  or  been  broke  by  the  extravagances  human 
nature  is  inclined  unto.  The  wickedness  of  men,  without  question,  hath 
prompted  them  to  endeavour  to  unmask  it,  if  it  were  a  cozenage,  but  could 
never  yet  be  so  successful  as  to  free  the  world  from  a  persuasion,  or  tiieir 
own  consciences  from  the  tincture,  of  the  existence  of  a  deity.  It  must  be, 
therefore,  of  an  ancienter  date  than  the  craft  of  statesmen,  and  descend  into 
the  world  with  the  first  appearance  of  human  nature.  Time,  which  hath 
rectified-  many  errors,  improves  this  notion,  makes  it  shock  down  its  roots 
deeper,  and  spread  its  branches  larger. 

n  must  be  a  natural  truth  that  shines  clear  by  the  detection  of  those  errors 
that  have  befooled  the  world,  and  the  wit  of  man  is  never  able  to  name  any 
human  author  that  first  insinuated  it  into  the  beliefs  of  men. 

[8.]  Nor  was  it  foar  first  introduced  it.    Fear  is  the  consequent  of  wicked- 

*  Fotherby,  A  theomftstrix,  p.  64. 

t  *  And  there  is  not  a  Bichelicn,  but  leavei  hU  axioms  to  a  Mazarin.' 
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ness.    As  man  was  not  created  with  any  inherent  ein,  so  he  was  not  created 
with  any  terrifying  fears  ;  the  one  had  heen  against  the  holiness  of  the  Crea- 
tor, the  other  against  his  goodness.     Fear  did  not  make  this  opinion,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  being  of  a  deity  was  the  cause  of  this  fear,  after  his  sense 
of  angering  the  deity  by  his  wickedness.     The  object  of  fear  is  before  the 
act  of  fear  ;  there  coald  not  be  an  act  of  fear  exercised  about  the  deity,  till 
it  was  believed  to  be  existent,  and  not  only  so,  bnt  o£fended.     For  God,  as 
existent  only,  is  not  the  object  of  fear  or  love  :  it  is  not  the  existence  of  a 
thing  that  excites  any  of  those  affections,  bnt  the  relation  a  thing  bears  to  ns 
in  particalar.     God  is  good,  and  so  the  object  of  love,  as  well  as  jnst,  and 
thereby  the  object  of  fear.     He  was  as  much  called  love  (£^«()  and  tnens,  or 
mind,  in  regard  of  his  goodness  and  understanding,  by  the  heaUiens,  as  much 
as  by  any  other  name.    Neither  of  those  names  were  proper  to  insinuate 
fear,  neither  was  fear  the  first  principle  that  made  the  heathens  worship  a 
god.     They  offered  sacrifices  out  of  gratitude  to  some,  as  well  as  to  others 
out  of  fear ;  the  fear  of  evils  in  the  world,  and  the  hopes  of  belief  and  assist- 
ance from  their  gods,  and  not  a  terrifying  fear  of  God,  was  the  principal  spring 
of  their  worship.     When  calamities  from  the  hands  of  men,  or  judgments  by 
the  influences  of  heaven,  were  upon  them,  they  implored  that  which  they 
thought  a  deity.     It  was  not  their  fear  of  hiln,  but  a  hope  in  his  goodness, 
and  persuasion  of  remedy  from  him,  for  the  averting  those  evils,  that  rendered 
them  adorers  of  a  god.    If  they  had  not  had  pre-existent  notions  of  his  being 
and  goodness,  they  would  never  have  made  addresses  to  him,  or  so  frequently 
sought  to  that  they  only  apprehended  as  a  terrifying  bbject.*     When  you 
hear  men  calling  upon  God  in  a  time  of  affrighting  thunder,  you  cannot 
imagine  that  the  fear  of  thunder  did  first  introduce  the  notion  of  a  €k)d,  but 
impUes  that  it  was  before  apprehended  by  them,  or  stamped  upon  them, 
though  their  fear  doth  at  present  actuate  that  belief,  and  engage  them  in  a 
present  exercise  of  piety ;  and  whereas  the  Scripture  saith,  *  tiie  fear  of  God 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'  Prov.  ix.  10,  Ps.  cxi.  10,  or  of  all  religion,  it  is 
not  understood  of  a  distracted  and  terrifying  fear,  but  a  reverential  fear  of 
him,  because  of  his  holiness,  or  a  worship  of  him,  a  submission  to  him,  and 
sincere  seeking  of  him. 

Well  then,  is  it  not  a  folly  for  an  atheist  to  deny  that  which  is  the  reason 
and  common  sentiment  of  the  whole  world,  to  strip  liimself  of  humanity,  run 
counter  to  his  own  consience,  prefer  a  private  before  a  universal  judgment, 
give  the  lie  to  his  own  nature  and  reason,  assert  things  impossible  to  be 
proved,  nay,  impossible  to  be  acted,  forge  irrationalities  for  the  support  of 
his  fancy  against  the  common  persuasion  of  the  world,  and  against  himself, 
and  so  much  of  God  as  is  manifest  in  him  and  every  man  ?  Bom.  i.  19. 

Beason  2.  It  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  all  creatures,  or.all  things  in  the 
world  manif6st.t  Let  us  view  this  in  Scripture  since  we  acknowledge  it,  and 
after  consider  the  arguments  from  natural  reason. 

The  apostle  resolves  it :  Bom.  i.  19, 20,  *  The  invisible  things  of  him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse.'  They  know,  or  might  know,  by  the  things  that  were  made,  the 
eternity  and  power  of  God ;  their  sense  might  take  circuit  about  every  object, 
and  their  minds  collect  the  being,  and  something  of  the  perfections  of  the 
deity.  The  first  discourse  of  the  mind  upon  the  sight  of  a  delicate  piece  of 
workmanship,  is  the  conclasion  of  the  being  of  an  artificer,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  his  skill  and  industry.    The  apostle  doth  not  say,  the  invisible  things 

*  Gassend.  Phys.,  sect.  1, 1.  4,  o.  2,  p.  291,  292. 
t  Jttpiter  est  qaodoanque  ridoB,  &o. 
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of  God  are  hdievedf  or  they  have  an  opinion  of  them,  hat  they  are  seen^  and 
dearly  seen.  They  are  like  crystal  glasses,  which  give  %  clear  representation 
of  the  existence  of  a  deity,  like  that  mirror  reported  to  he  in  a  temple  in 
Arcadia,  which  represented  to  the  spectator,  not  his  own  Deuso,  hat  the  image 
of  that  deity  which  he  worshipped. 

The  whole  world  is  like  a  looking-glass,  which  whole  and  entire  represents 
the  image  of  God,  and  evexy  broken  piece  of  it,  every  little  shred  of  a  crea- 
ture, doth  the  like  ;  not  only  the  great  ones,  elephants  and  the  leviathan, 
bat  ants,  flies,  worms,  whose  bodies  rather  than  names  we  know ;  the  great 
cattle  and  the  creeping  things.  Gen.  i.  24.  Not  naming  there  any  interme- 
diate creatare,  to  direct  as  to  view  him  in  the  smaller  letters,  as  well  as  the 
greater  characters  of  the  world.  His  name  is  glorioos,  and  his  attribates 
are  excellent '  in  all  the  earth,'  Ps.  viii.  1,  in  every  creatare,  as  the  glory  of 
the  snn  is  in  every  beam  and  smaller  flash ;  he  is  seen  in  every  insect,  in 
every  spire  of  grass.  The  voice  of  the  Creator  is  in  the  most  contemptible 
creatare.*  The  apostle  adds  that  they  are  so  clearly  seen,  that  men  are 
inexcosable  if  they  have  not  some  knowledge  of  God  by  them ;  if  they  might 
not  certainly  know  them,  they  m^ht  have  some  excase.  So  that  his  exist- 
ence is  not  only  probably,  bat  demonstratively,  proved  from  the  things  of  the 
world. 

Especially  the  heavens  declare  him,  which  Grod  '  stretches  oat  like  a  cnr- 
tain,'  Ps.  civ.  2,  or  as  some  render  the  word,  <  a  skin,'  whereby  is  signified, 
that  heaven  is  as  an  open  book,  which  was  anciently  made  of  the  skins  of 
beasts,  that  by  the  knowledge  of  them  we  may  be  taaght  the  knowledge  of 
God.  Where  the  Scriptore  was  not  revealed,  the  world  served  for  a  witness 
of  a  God ;  whatever  argaments  the  Scriptare  ases  to  prove  it  are  drawn 
from  natare  (thoogh  indeed  it  doth  not  so  mach  prove  as  sappose  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God),  bat  what  argaments  it  ases  are  from  the  creatares,  and 
particalarly  the  heavens,  which  are  the  pablic  preachers  of  this  doctrine. 
The  breath  of  God  soands  to  all  the  world  throagh  those  oiigan  pipes.  His 
being  is  visible  in  their  existence,  his  wisdom  in  their  frame,  his  power  in 
their  motion,  his  goodness  in  their  asefolness;  for  <  their  voice  goeth  to  the 
end  of  the  earth,'  Ps.  xix.  1,  2.  They  have  a  voice,  and  their  voice  is  as 
intelligible  as  any  common  langaage.  And  those  are  so  plain  heralds  of  a 
deity,  that  the  heathen  mistook  them  for  deities,  and  gave  them  a  particnlar 
adoration  which  was  dae  to  that  god  they  declared.  The  first  idolatry 
seems  to  be  of  those  heavenly  bodies,  which  began  probably  in  the  time  of 
Nimrod.  In  Job's  time  it  is  certain  they  admired  the  glory  of  the  san  and 
the  brightness  of  the  moon,  not  withont  kissing  their  hfmd,  a  sign  of  adora- 
tion. Job  xxxi.  25, 27.  It  is  evident  a  man  may  as  well  donbt  whether  there 
be  a  san,  when  he  sees  his  beams  gilding  the  earth,  as  doabt  whether  there 
be  a  God,  when  he  sees  his  works  spread  in  the  world. 

The  things  in  the  world  declare  the  existence  of  a  God. 

1,  In  their  prbdaction;  2,  harmony;  8,  preservation;  4,  answering  their 
several  ends. 

1.  In  their  prodaction.  The  declaration  of  the  existence  of  God  was 
the  chief  end  for  which  they  were  created,  that  the  notion  of  a  sapreme  and 
independent  eternal  being  might  easier  incor  into  the  active  nnderstanding 
of  man  from  the  objects  of  sense  dispersed  in  every  comer  of  the  world, 
that  he  might  pay  a  homage  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  all:  Isa.  xl.  12, 
18,  18,  19,  Ac,  '  Have  yon  not  anderstood  from  the  foandation  of  the 
earth,  it  is  he  that  sits  npon  the  circle  of  the  heaven,'  &c.  How  coold 
this  great  heap  be  broaght  into  being  nnless  a  God  had  framed  it  ?  Every 
*  Banes  in  Aquin.,  Far.  2,  Qn.  %  Artie.  2,  p.  78,  coL  2. 
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plant,  every  atom,  as  well  as  every  star,  at  the  first  meeting  whispers  this 
in  our  ears,  I  have  a  Creator,  I  am  witness  to  a  deity.  Who  ever  saw 
statnes  or  pictures,  bat  presently  thinks  of  a  statuary  and  limner  ?  Who 
beholds  garments,  ships,  or  houses,  but  understands  there  was  a  weaver,  a 
carpenter,  an  architect  ?  *  Who  can  cast  his  eyes  about  the  world,  but  must 
think  of  thai  power  that  formed  it,  and  that  the  goodness  which  appears  in 
the  formation  of  it  hath  a  perfect  residence  in  some  being  ?  *  Those  things 
that  are  good  must  flow  from  something  perfectly  good ;  that  which  is  chief 
in  any  kmd  is  the  cause  of  all  of  that  kind.  Fire,  which  is  most  hot,  is  the 
cause  of  all  things  which  are  hot.  There  is  some  being  therefore  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  that  perfection  which  is  in  the  creature,  and  this  is  God' 
(Aquin.  i.  qu.  2,  art.  8).  All  things  that  are  demonstrate  something  from 
whence  they  are.  All  things  have  a  contracted  perfection,  and  wh^  they 
have  is  communicated  to  them.  Perfections  are  parcelled  out  among  several 
creatures.  Anything  that  is  imperfect  cannot  exist  of  itself.  We  are  led 
therefore  by  them  to  consider  a  fountain  which  bubbles  up  in  all  perfection, 
a  hand  which  distributes  those  several  degrees  of  being  and  perfection  to 
what  we  see.  We  see  that  which  is  imperfect,  our  minds  conclude  some- 
thing perfect  to  exist  before  it;  our  eye  sees  the  streams,  but  our  under- 
standing riaeth  to  the  head ;  as  the  eye  sees  the  shadow,  but  the  under- 
standing informs  us  whether  it  be  the  shadow  of  a  man  or  of  a  beast. 

God  hath  given  us  sense  to  behold  the  objects  in  the  world,  and  under- 
standing to  reason  his  existence  from  them;  the  understanding  cannot 
conceive  a  thing  to  have  made  itself,  that  is  against  all  reason,  Bom.  i.  20. 
As  they  are  made,  they  speak  out  a  maker,  and  cannot  be  a  trick  of  chance, 
since  they  are  made  with  such  an  immense  wisdom,  that  is  too  big  for  the 
grasp  of  all  human  understanding.  Those  that  doubt  whether  the  existence 
of  God  be  an  implanted  principle,  yet  agree  that  the  effects  in  the  world 
lead  to  a  supreme  and  universtd  cause ;  and  that  if  we  have  not  the  know- 
ledge of  it  rooted  in  our  natures,  yet  we  have  it  by  discourse,  since  by  all 
masters  of  reason  a  processus  in  infinitum  must  be  accounted  impossible  in 
subordinate  causes. 

This  will  appear  in  several  things. 

(1.)  The  world  and  every  creature  had  a  beginning.  The  Scripture  ascer- 
tains this  to  us,  Gen.  i.  David,  who  was  not  the  first  man,  gives  the  praise 
to  God  of  his  being  *  curiously  wrought,'  &c.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  14,  15.  God 
gave  being  to  men,  and  plants,  and  beasts,  before  they  being  to  one 
another.  He  gives  being  to  them  now  as  the  fountain  of  idl  being,  though 
the  several  modes  of  being  are  from  the  several  natures  of  second  causes. 

It  is  true  indeed  we  are  ascertained  that  they  were  made  by  the  true  God, 
that  they  were  made  by  his  word  ('  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,'  &c.,  Heb.  xi.  8),  that  they  were  made  of 
nothing,  and  not  only  this  lower  world  wherein  we  live,  but  according  to 
the  Jewish  division,  Uie  world  of  men,  the  world  of  stars,  and  the  world  of 
spirits  and  souls.  We  do  not  waver  in  it,  or  doubt  of  it,  as  the  heathen 
did  in  their  disputes ;  we  know  they  are  the  workmanship  of  the  true  God, 
of  that  God  we  adore,  not  of  false  gods.  '  By  his  word :'  without  any 
instrument  or  engine  as  in  earthly  structures;  'of  things  which  do  not 
appear:'  without  any  pre-existent  matter,  as  all  artificial  works  of  men  are 
framed. 

Yet  the  proof  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  affirmed  with  good  reason ; 
and  if  it  had  a  beginning,  it  had  also  some  higher  cause  than  itself;  every 
effect  hath  a  cause. 

*  Philo,  ex  Fetav.  TheoL  Dog.  torn.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  p.  4,  somewhat  changed. 
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The  world  was  not  eternal  or  from  eternity.*  The  matter  of  the  world 
camiot  be  eternal;  matter  oannot  sabsist  without  form,  nor  pat  on  any  form 
without  the  action  of  some  cause ;  this  cause  must  be  in  being  before  it 
acted;  that  which  is  not  cannot  act.  The  cause  of  the  world  must  neces- 
sarily exist  before  any  matter  was  endued  with  any  form;  that  therefore 
cannot  be .  eternal  before  which  another  did  subsist.  If  it  were  from 
eternity,  it  would  not  be  subject  to  mutation;  if  the  whole  was  from 
eternity,  why  not  also  the  parts  ?  What  makes  the  changes  so  Tisible, 
then,  if  eternity  would  exempt  it  from  mutability  7 

[1.]  Time  cannot  be  infinite,  and  therefore  the  world  not  eternal  ;t  all 
motion  hath  its  beginning;  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  must  say  the  number  of 
heavenly  revolutions  of  days  and  nights,  which  are  past  to  this  instant,  is 
actually  infinite,  which  cannot  be  in  nature.  If  it  were  so,  it  must  needs 
be  granted  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole ;  because  infinite  being  equal  to 
infinite,  the  number  of  days  past  in  all  ages  to  the  beginning  of  one  year 
being  infinite  (as  they  would  be,  supposing  the  world  had  no  beginning), 
would  by  consequence  be  equal  to  the  number  of  days  which  shall  pass  to 
the  end  of  the  next;  whereas  the  number  of  days  past  is  indeed  but  a  part, 
and  so  a  part  would  be  equal  to  the  whole. 

[2.]  Gtenerations  of  men,  animals,  and  plants  could  not  be  from  eternity.^ 
If  any  man  say  the  world  was  from  eternity,  then  there  must  be  propaga- 
tions of  living  creatures  in  the  same  manner  as  are  at  this  day,  for  without 
ibis  the  world  could  not  consist.  What  we  see  now  done  must  have  beeu 
perpetually  done,  if  it  be  done  by  a  necessity  of  nature ;  but  we  see  nothing 
now  that  doth  arise  but  by  a  mutual  propagation  from  another.  If  the 
world  were  eternal,  therefore,  it  must  be  so  in  all  eternity.  Take  any  par- 
ticular species,  suppose  a  max^  if  men  were  from  eterni^,  then  there  were 
perpetual  generations,  some  were  bom  into  the  world  and  some  died.  Now 
the  natural  condition  of  generation  is,  that  a  man  doth  not  generate  a  man, 
nor  a  sheep  a  lamb,  as  soon  as  ever  itself  is  brought  into  the  world,  but 
gets  strength  and  vigour  by  degrees,  and  must  arrive  to  a  certain  stated  age 
before  they  can  produce  the  like;  for  whilst  anything  is  little  and  below  the 
due  age,  it  cannot  increase  its  kind.  Men  therefore  and  other  creatures  did 
propagate  their  kind  by  the  same  law,  not  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  bom, 
but  in  the  interval  of  some  time,  and  children  grew  up  by  degrees  in  the 
mother's  womb  till  they  were  fit  to  be  brought  forth.  If  this  be  so,  then 
there  could  not  be  an  etemal  succession  of  propagating ;  for  there  is  no 
etemal  continuation  of  time.  Time  is  always  to  be  conceived  as  having 
one  part  before  another;  btlt  that  perpetuity  of  nativities  is  always  after 
some  time,  wherein  it  could  not  be  for  the  weakness  of  age.  If  no  man, 
then,  can  conceive  a  propagation  from  etemity,  there  must  be  then  a 
b^inning  of  generation  in  time,  and  consequently  the  creatures  were  made 
in  time. 

To  express  it  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  own :  '  If  the  world  were  etemal, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  same  posture  as  it  is  now,  in  a  state  of  generation 
and  corraption ;  and  so  oorraption  must  have  been  as  etemal  as  generation, 
and  then  things  that  do  generate  and  conrupt  must  have  eternally  been,  and 
eternally  not  have  been :  there  must  be  some  first  way  to  set  generation  on 
work.'  §  We  must  lose  omrselves  in  our  conceptions ;  we  cannot  conceive 
a  father  before  a  child,  as  well  as  we  cannot  conceive  a  child  before  a  father ; 
and  reason  is  quite  bewildered,  and  cannot  return  into  a  right  way  of  con- 

*  Daille,  20  Serm.  Fsa.  cii.  p.  18, 14. 

t  Daille  ta  gmra,  |  Petav.  Theo.  Dogmat.  torn,  i  lib.  1,  cap.  2,  p.  15. 

I  Wolseley  of  Atheism,  page  47. 
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cepiion  till  it  conceive  one  first  of  eveiy  kind :  one  first  man,  one  first  ani- 
mal, one  first  plant,  from  whence  others  do  proceed.  The  argument  is  unan- 
swerable, and  the  wisest  atheist  (if  any  aUieist  can  be  called  wise)  cannot 
unloose  the  knot.  We  must  come  to  something  that  is  first  in  every  kind, 
and  this  first  must  have  a  cause,  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  infinite  and 
independent ;  otherwise  men  run  into  inconceivable  labyrinths  and  contra- 
dictions. 

Man,  the  noblest  creature  upon  earth,  hath  a  begizming.  No  man  in 
the  world  but  was  some  years  ago  no  man.  If  every  man  we  see  had  a 
beginning,  then  the  first  man  had  also  a  beginning,  ilien  the  world  had  a 
beginning ;  for  the  earth,  which  was  made  for  the  use  of  man,  had  wanted 
that  end  for  which  it  was  made.  *  We  must  pitch  upon  some  one  man  that  was 
unborn  ;**  that  first  man  must  either  be  eternal, — ^that  cannot  be,  for  he  that 
hath  no  beginning  hath  no  end, — or  must  spring  out  of  the  earth,  as  plants 
and  trees  do, — that  cannot  be.  Why  should  not  the  earth  produce  men  to 
this  day,  as  it  doth  plants  and  trees  ?  He  was  therefore  made ;  and  what- 
soever is  made  hath  some  cause  that  made  it,  which  is  God.  If  the  world 
were  uncreated,  f  it  were  then  immutable,  but  every  creature  upon  the  earth 
is  in  a  continual  flux,  always  changing.  If  things  be  mutable,  they  were 
created ;  if  created,  they  were  made  by  some  author ;  whatsoever  hath  a 
beginning  must  have  a  maker ;  if  the  world  hath  a  beginning,  there  was  then 
a  time  when  it  was  not :  it  must  have  some  cause  to  produce  it.  That  which 
makes  is  before  that  which  is  made,  and  this  is  God ;  which  will  appear 
further  in  this 

Prop,  No  creature  can  make  itself:  the  world  could  not  make  itself. 

If  every  man  had  a  beginning,  every  man  then  was  once  nothing ;  he 
could  not  then  make  himself^  because  nothing  cannot  be  the  cause  of  some- 
thing :  Ps.  c.  8,  *  The  Lord  he  is  God :  he  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  our- 
selves.' Whatsoever  begun  in  time,  was  not ;  and  when  it  was  nothing,  it 
had  nothing,  and  could  do  nothing :  and  therefore  could  never  give  to  itself 
nor  to  any  other  to  be,  or  to  be  able  to  do ;  for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not, 
and  did  what  it  could  not.  I  Since  reason  must  acknowledge  a  first  of  every 
kind,  a  first  man,  &c.,  it  must  acknowledge  him  created  and  made,  not  by  him- 
self. Why  have  not  other  men  since  risen  up  by  themselves  ?  Not  by  chance ; 
why  hath  not  chance  produced  the  like  in  that  long  time  the  world  hath 
stood  ?  If  we  never  knew  any  thing  give  being  to  itself,  how  can  we  ima- 
gine any  thing  ever  could  ?  If  the  chiefest  part  of  this  lower  world  cannot, 
nor  any  part  of  it  hath  been  known  to  give  being  to  itself,  then  the  whole 
cannot  be  supposed  to  give  any  being  to  itself.  Man  did  not  form  himself: 
his  body  is  not  firom  himself;  it  would  then  have  the  power  of  moving 
itself,  but  that  is  not  able  to  live  or  act  without  the  presence  of  the  souL 
Whilst  the  soul  is  present,  the  body  moves ;  when  that  is  absent,  the  body 
lies  as  a  senseless  log,  not  having  the  least  action  or  motion.  His  soul 
could  not  form  itself;  can  that  which  cannot  form  the  least  mote,  the  least 
grain  of  dust,  form  itself  a  nobler  substance  than  any  upon  the  earth  ? 

This  will  be  evident  to  every  man's  reason,  if  we  consider, 

1.  Nothing  can  act  before  it  be.  The  first  man  was  not,  and  therefore 
could  not  make  himself  to  be :  for  any  thing  to  produce  itself  is  to  act ;  if  it 
acted  before  it  was,  it  was  then  something  and  nothing  at  the  same  time ; 
it  had  then  a  being  before  it  had  a  being ;  it  acted  when  it  brought  itself 
into  being.  How  could  it  act  without  a  being,  without  it  was  ?  So  that  if 
it  were  the  cause  of  itself,  it  must  be  before  itself  as  well  as  after  itself:  it 

*  PetaT.  ut  tvpra^  page  10.  f  Damaton. 

X  Petay.  TheoL  Dog.  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  page  14. 
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was  before  it  was ;  it  was  as  a  cause  before  it  was  as  an  effect.  Action 
always  supposes  a  principle  from  whence  it  flows ;  as  nothing  hath  no  exist- 
ence, so  it  hath  no  operation ;  there  most  be  therefore  something  of  real 
existence  to  give  a  being  to  those  things  that  are,  and  every  cause  must  be 
an  effect  of  some  other  before  it  be  a  cause.  To  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time,  is  a  manifast  contradiction,  which  would  be  if  any  thing  made  itself. 
That  which  makes  is  always  before  that  which  is  made.  Who  will  say  the 
house  is  before  the  carpenter,  or  the  picture  before  the  limner  ?  The  world 
as  a  creator  must  be  before  itself  as  a  creature. 

2.  That  which  doth  not  understand  itself,-  and  order  itself,  could  not  make 
itself.  If  the  first  man  fully  understood  his  own  nature,  the  excellency  of 
his  own  .soul,  the  manner  of  its  operations,  why  was  not  that  understanding 
conveyed  to  his  posterity  ?  Are  not  many  of  them  found,  who  understand 
their  own  nature  almost  as  little  as  a  beast  understands  itself,  or  a  rose 
understands  its  own  sweetness,  or  a  tulip  its  own  colours  ?  The  Scripture 
indeed  gives  us  an  account  how  this  came  about,  viz.,  by  the  deplorable 
rebellion  of  man,  whereby  death  was  brought  upon  them,  a  spiritual  death, 
which  includes  ignorance  as  well  as  an  inability  to  spiritual  action.  Gen. 
ii.  17,  Ps.  xlix.  8.  Thus  he  fell  from  his  honour,  and  became  like  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  not  retaining  God  in  his  knowledge,  retamed  not  himself  in 
his  own  knowledge. 

But  what  reply  can  an  atheist  make  to  it,  who  acknowledges  no  higher 
cause  than  nature  ?  If  the  soul  made  itself,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  muddy, 
so  wanting  in  its  knowledge  of  itself  and  of  other  things  ?  If  the  soul  made 
its  own  understanding,  whence  did  the  defect  arise  ?  If  some  first  principle 
was  settled  by  the  first  man  in  himself,  where  was  the  stop,  that  he  did  not 
implant  all  in  his  own  mind,  and  consequently  in  the  minds  of  all  his  descend- 
ants ?  Our  souls  know  litUe  of  themselves,  little  of  the  world,  are  every  day 
upon  new  inquiries,  have  little  satisfaction  in  themselves,  meet  with  many 
an  invincible  rub  in  their  way ;  and  when  they  seem  to  come  [to  some  reso- 
lution in  some 'cases,  stagger  again,  and  like  a  stone  rolled  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  quickly  find  themselves  again  at  the  foot.  How  come  they  to  be  so 
purblind  in  truth  ?  so  short  of  that  which  they  judge  true  goodness  ?  How 
comes  it  to  pass  they  cannot  order  their  own  rebellious  affections,  and  suffer 
the  reins  they  have  to  hold  over  their  affections  to  be  taken  out  of  ^eir 
hands  by  the  unruly  fancy  and  flesh  ? 

Thus  no  man  that  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  revelation  in  Scrip- 
ture, can  give  an  account  of.  Blessed  be  God  that  we  have  the^  Scripture, 
which  gives  us  an  account  of  those  things,  that  all  the  wit  of  men  could 
never  inform  us  of ;  and  that  when  they  are  discovered  and  known  by  reve- 
lation, they  appear  not  contrary  to  reason. 

8.  If  the  first  man  made  himself,  how  came  he  to  limit  himself?  If  he 
gave  himself  being,  why  did  he  not  give  himself  all  the  perfections  and  orna- 
ments of  being  ?  Nothing  that  made  itself  could  sit  down  contented  with  a 
little,  but  would  have  had  as  much  power  to  giv^  itself  that  which  is  less,  as 
to  give  itself  being  when  it  was  nothing.  The  excellencies  it  wanted  had  not 
been  more  difficult  to  gain  than  the  other  which  it  possessed,  as  belonging 
to  its  nature.  If  the  first  man  had  been  independent  upon  another,  and  had 
his  perfection  firom  himself,  he  might  have  acquired  that  perfection  he 
wanted,  as  well  as  have  bestowed  upon  himself  that  perfection  he  had ;  and 
then  there  would  have  been  no  bounds  set  to  him.  He  would  have  been 
omniscient  and  immutable.  He  might  have  given  himself  what  he  would ; 
if  he  had  had  the  setting  his  ovm  bounds,  he  would  have  set  none  at  all ;  for 
what  should  restrain  him  ?    No  man  now  wants  ambition  to  be  what  he  is 
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not ;  and  if  the  first  man  bad  not  been  detennined  by  another,  bnt  bad  given 
bimflelf  being,  be  woold  not  have  remained  in  Ibat  determinate  being,  no 
more  tban  a  toad  would  remain  a  toad,  if  it  bad  power  to  make  itself  a  man, 
and  tbat  power  it  would  bave  bad,  if  it  bad  given  itself  a  being.    Wbatso- 
ever  gives  itself  being,  would  give  itself  all  degrees  of  being,  and  so  would 
have  no  imperfection,  because  every  imperfection  is  a  want  of  some  degree 
of  being.*    He  that  could  give  himself  matter  and  life,  might  give  himself 
every  thing.    The  giving  of  life  is  an  act  of  omnipotence,  and  what  is  omni- 
potent in  one  thing,  may  be  in  all.     Besides,  if  the  first  man  bad  made 
himself,  he  would  have  conveyed  himself  to  all  bis  posterity  in  the  same 
manner ;  every  man  would  have  had  all  the  perfections  of  the  first  man,  as 
every  creature  bath  the  perfections  of  the  same  kind ;  from  whence  it  natu- 
rally issues,  all  are  desirous  to  communicate  what  they  can  to  their  pos- 
terity.    Communicative  goodness  belongs  to  every  nature.    Every  ^fiajoi 
propagates  its  kind  in  the  same  perfection  it  hath  itself;  and  the  nearer  any- 
thing comes  to  a  rational  nature,  the  greater  affection  it  bath  to  that  which 
descends  from  it ;  therefore  this  affection  belongs  to  a  rational  nature  much 
more.  The  first  man,  therefore,  if  be  had  had  power  to  give  himself  being,  and 
consequently  all  perfection,  he  would  have  had  as  much  power  to  convey  it 
down  to  bis  posterity ;  no  impediment  could  have  stopped  his  way :  then 
all  souls  proceeding  from  that  first  man  would  have  been  equally  intellectuaL 
What  should  hinder  them  from  inheritmg  the  same  perfections  ?  whence 
should  they  have  diverse  qualifications  and  differences  in  their  understand- 
ings ?    No  man  then  would  have  been  subject  to  those  weaknesses,  doubt- 
ings,  and  unsatisfied  desires  of  knowledge  and  perfection.    Bnt  being  all 
souls  are  not  alike,  it  is  certain  they  depend  upon  some  other  cause  for  the 
communication  of  that  excellency  they  have.    If  the  perfections  of  men  be 
so  contracted  and  kept  within  certain  bounds,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
not  in  his  own  power,  and  so  were  not  from  himself.    Whatsoever  hath  a 
determinate  being  must  be  limited  by  some  superior  cause.    There  is  there- 
fore some  superior  power,  that  haUi  thus  determined  the  creature  by  set 
bounds  and  distinct  measures,  and  hath  assigned  to  every  one  its  proper 
nature,  that  it  should  not  be  greater  or  less  than  it  is ;  who  hath  said  of 
every  one,  as  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  Job  xzxviii.  11,  *  Hitherto  sbalt 
thou  come,  but  no  frurther;'  and  this  is  God.    Man  could  not  have 
reserved  any  perfection  from  his  posterity ;  for  since  be  doth  propagate  not 
by  choice  but  nature,  be  could  no  more  have  kept  back  any  perfection  firom 
them  than  be  could,  as  he  pleased,  have  given  any  perfection  belonging 
to  his  nature  to  them. 

4.  That  which  hath  power  to  give  itself  being,  cannot  want  power  to  pre- 
serve that  being.  Preservation  is  not  more  difficult  than  creation.  If  the 
first  man  made  himself,  why  did  he  not  preserve  himself?  He  is  not  now 
among  the  living  in  the  world.  How  came  be  to  be  so  feeble  as  to  sink 
into  the  grave  ?  Why  did  he  not  inspire  himself  with  new  beat  and  moisture, 
and  fill  his  languishing  limbs  and  declining  body  with  new  strength  ?  Why 
did  he  not  chase  away  diseases  and  death  at  the  first  approach  ?  What  crea- 
tare  can  find  the  dust  of  the  first  sum  ?  All  his  posterity  traverse  the  stage 
and  retire  again ;  in  a  short  space  again  their  *  age  departs,  and  is  removed 
firom  them  as  a  shepherd's  tent,  and  is  cut  off  with  pining  sickness,'  Isa. 
xxxviii.  12.  The  life  of  man  is  as  a  wind,  and  like  a  cloud  that  is  con- 
sumed and  vanishes  away«  '  The  eye  that  sees  him  shall  see  him  no  more. 
He  retoms  not  to  bis  bouse,  neither  doth  his  place  know  him  any  more,' 

«  Therefore  the  heathens  ealled  God  rh  A^,  the  only  being.    Other  things  were 
not  beings,  becanie  they  had  not  all  degress  of  being. 
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Job  vii.  8,  10.  The  Soriptnre  giTes  hb  the  reason  of  this,  and  lays  it  npon 
the  score  of  sin  against  his  Creator,  whieh  no  mBn  withont  reyelation  can 
give  any  satisflEustory  account  of. 

Had  the  first  man  made  himself,  he  had  been  snffieient  for  himself,  able 
to  support  himself  without  the  assistance  of  any  creature.  He  woij^d  not 
ha^e  needed  animals  and  plants,  and  other  helps  to  nourish  and  refresh  him, 
nor  medicines  to  cure  him.  He  could  not  be  beholding  to  other  things  for 
his  support,  which  he  is  certain  he  never  made  for  himself.  His  own  nature 
would  have  continued  that  vigour  which  once  he  had  conferred  upon  him- 
self. He  would  not  have  needed  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun ;  he  would 
have  wanted  nothing  sufficient  lor  himself  in  himself;  he  needed  not  have 
sought  without  himself  £Dr  his  own  preservation  and  comfort.  What  de- 
pends upon  another  is  not  of  itself,  and  what  depends  upon  things  inferior 
to  itself  is  less  of  itself.  Since  nothing  can  subsist  of  itself,  since  we  see 
those  things  upon  which  man  depends  for  his  nourishment  and  subsistence 
growing  and  decaying,  starting  into  the  world  and  retiring  from  it,  as  well 
as  man  himself,  some  preserving  cause  must  be  concluded  upon  which  all 
depends. 

5.  If  the  first  man  did  produce  himself,  why  did  he  not  produce  himself 
before? 

It  hath  been  already  proved  that  he  had  a  beginning,  and  could  not  be 
from  eternity.  Why  then  did  he  not  make  himself  before  ?  Not  because 
he  would  not.  For  having  no  being,  he  could  have  no  will;  he  could 
neither  be  willing  nor  not  willing.  If  he  could  not  then,  how  could  he  after- 
wards ?  If  it  were  in  his  own  power  he  could  have  done  it,  he  would  have 
done  it ;  if  it  were  not  in  his  own  power,  then  it  was  in  the  power  of  some 
other  cause,  and  that  is  God.  How  came  he  by  that  power  to  produce  him- 
self? If  the  power  of  producing  himself  were  communicated  by  another, 
then  man  could  not  be  the  cause  of  himself.  That  is  the  cause  of  it  which 
communicated  that  power  to  it.  But  if  the  power  of  being  was  in  and  from 
himself,  and  in  no  other,  nor  communicated  to  him,  man  would  always  have 
been  in  act,  and  always  have  existed,  no  hindrance  can  be  conceived.  For 
that  which  had  the  power  of  being  in  itself  was  invincible  by  anything  that 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  its  own  being. 

We  may  conclude  from  hence  the  excellency  of  the  Scripture,  that  it  is  a 
word  not  to  be  xeftised  credit.  It  gives  us  the  most  rational  account  of 
things  in  the  1st  and  2d  of  Genesis,  which  nothing  in  the  world  else  is  able 
to  do. 

Ptiop.  2.  No  creature  could  make  the  world.  No  creature  can  create 
another.  If  it  creates  of  nothing,  it  is  then  omnipotent,  and  so  not  a  crea- 
ture. If  it  makes  something  of  matter  unfit  for  that  which  is  produced  out 
of  it,  then  the  inquiry  will  be.  Who  was  the  cause  of  the  matter  ?  and  so  we 
must  arrive  to  some  uncreated  being,  the  cause  of  all.  Whatsoever  gives 
being  to  any  other  must  be  the  highest  being,  and  must  possess  all  the  per- 
fections of  that  whieh  it  gives  being  to.  What  visible  creature  is  there 
which  possesses  the  perfecttons  of  the  whole  world  ?  If,  therefore,  an  in- 
visible creature  made  the  world,  the  same  inquiries  will  return,  whence  that 
creature  had  its  being  ?  For  he  could  not  make  himself.  If  any  creature 
did  create  the  world,  he  must  do  it  by  the  strength  and  virtue  of  another, 
which  first  gave  him  being ;  and  this  is  God.  For  whatsoever  hath  its  exist- 
ence and  virtue  of  acting  from  another  is  not  €h)d.  If  it  hath  its  virtue  from 
another,  it  is  then  a  second  cause,  and  so  supposeth  a  first  cause.  It  must 
have  some  cause  of  itself,  or  be  eternally  existent.  If  eternally  existent,  it 
is  not  a  second  cause,  but  God;  if  not  etetnally  existent,  we  must  oome  to 
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sometliing  at  length  which  was  the  canse  of  it,  or  eke  he  hewildered  withont 
being  able  to  give  an  aeoonnt  of  anything.  We  mnst  eome  at  last  to  an 
infinite,  eternal,  independent  being  that  was  the  first  canse  of  this  stnxctnre 
and  fabric  wherein  we  and  all  creatures  dwell.  The  Scriptore  proclaims  this 
alond :  Isa.  zlv.  6,  7,  Dent.  iv.  85,  <  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
else.  1  form  the  light,  and  I  create  darkness.*  Man,  the  noblest  creature, 
cannot  of  himself  make  a  man,  the  chiefest  part  of  the  world.  If  onr  parents 
only,  without  a  superior  power,  made  our  bodies  or  souls,  thej  would  know 
the  frame  of  them ;  as  he  that  makes  a  lock  knows  the  wards  of  it ;  he  that 
makes  any  curious  piece  of  arras  knows  how  he  sets  the  various  colours 
together,  and  how  many  threads  went  to  each  diyision  in  the  web ;  he  that 
makes  a  watch,  having  the  idea  of  the  whole  work  in  his  mind,  knows  the 
motions  of  it,  and  the  reason  of  those  motions.  But  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  souls  and  bodies,  and  of  the 
reason  of  their  motions.  God  only,  that  had  the  supreme  hand  in  inform- 
ing us,  '  in  whose  book  all  our  members  are  written,  which  in  continuance 
were  fashioned,'  Ps.  cxzxiz,  16,  knows  what  we  all  are  ignorant  of.  If  man 
hath,  in  an  ordinary  course  of  generation,  his  being  chiefly  from  an  higher 
cause  than  his  parents,  the  world  then  certainly  had  its  being  from  some 
infinitely  wise  intelligent  being,  which  is  God.  If  it  were,  as  some  fancy, 
made  by  an  assembly  of  atoms,  there  must  be  some  infinite  intelligent  cause 
that  made  them,  some  cause  that  separated  them,  some  cause  that  mingled 
them  together  for  the  piling  up  so  comely  a  structure  as  the  world.  It  is 
the  most  absurd  thing  to  think  they  should  meet  together  by  hazard,  and 
rank  themselves  in  that  order  we  see  without  a  higher  and  a  wise  agent. 
So  that  no  creature  could  make  the  world.  For  supposing  any  creature 
was  formed  before  this  visible  world,  and  might  have  a  hand  in  disposing 
things,  yet  he  must  have  a  cause  of  himself,  and  must  act  by  the  virtue  and 
strength  of  another,  and  this  is  Gt>d. 

Prop.  8.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  a'first  cause  of  things,  which 
we  call  God.  There  must  be  something  supreme  in  the  order  of  nature, 
something  which  is  greater  than  all,  which  hath  nothing  beyond  it  or  above 
it,  otherwise  we  must  run  in  infinitum.  We  see  not  a  river  but  we  conclude 
a  fountain ;  a  watch,  but  we  conclude  an  artificer.  As  all  number  begins 
from  unity,  so  all  the  multitude  of  things  in  the  world  begins  from  some 
unity,  aneness,  as  the  principle  of  it.  It  is  natural  to  arise  from  a  view  of  those 
things  to  the  conception  of  a  nature  more  perfect  than  any.  As  from  heat 
mixed  with  cold,  and  light  mixed  with  darkness,  men  conceive  and  arise  in 
their  understanding  to  an  intense  heat  and  a  pure  light,  and  from  a  corporeal 
or  bodily  substance  joined  with  an  incoiporeal  (as  man  is  an  earthly  body 
and  a  spiritual  soul),  we  ascend  to  a  conception  of  a  substance  purely  in- 
corporeal and  spiritual,  so  from  a  multitude  of  things  in  the  world,  reason 
leads  us  to  one  choice  being  above  all.  And  since,  in  all  natures  in  the 
world,  we  still  find  a  superior  nature,  the  nature  of  one  beast  above  the 
nature  of  another,  the  nature  of  man  above  the  nature  of  beasts,  and  some 
invisible  nature,  the  worker  of  strange  effects  in  the  air  and  earth,  which 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  visible  cause,  we  must  suppose  some  nature  above 
all  those,  of  inconceivable  perfection. 

Every  sceptic,  one  that  doubts  whether  there  be  anything  real  or  no  in 
the  world,  that  counts  everything  an  appearance,  must  necessarily  own  a 
first  cause.*  They  cannot  reasonably  doubt  but  that  there  is  some  first 
cause,  which  makes  the  things  appear  so  to  them.  They  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  their  own  appearance.     For  as  nothing  can  have  a  being  from 

*  Oocceir  Sum.  TheoL  cap.  8,  leo.  88, 
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itself,  so  nothing  ean  appear  bj  itself  and  its  own  foree.  Nothing  can  be 
and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  Bat  that  which  is  not,  and  yet  seems  to  be, 
if  it  be  the  cause  why  it  seems  to  be  what  it  is  not,  it  may  be  said  to  be  and 
not  to  be.  Bat  certainly  sach  persons  most  think  themselyes  to  exist.  If 
they  do  not,  they  cannot  think ;  and  if  they  do  exist,  they  mast  have  some 
oanse  of  that  existence.  So  that,  which  way  soever  we^tnm  oarselTOS,  we 
most  in  reason  own  a  first  caase  in  the  world. 

Well,  then,  might  the  psalmist  term  an  atheist  a  fool,  that  disowns  a  God 
against  his  own  reason.  Without  owning  a  G-od  as  the  first  cause  of  the 
world,  no  man  can  give  any  tolerable  or  satis&ctory  account  of  the  world  to 
his  own  reason. 

And  this  first  cause, 

1.  Must  necessarily  exist.  It  is  necessary  that  he  by  whom  all  things 
are  should  be  before  all  things,  and  nothing  before  him.*  And  if  nothing 
be  before  him,  he  comes  not  from  any  other ;  and  then  he  always  was,  and 
without  beginning.  He  is  from  himself;  not  that  he  once  was  not,  but 
because  he  hath  not  his  existence  from  another,  and  therefore  of  necessity 
be  did  exist  from  all  eternity.  Nothitkg  can  make  itself  or  bring  itself  into 
being ;  therefore  there  must  be  some  being  which  hath  no  cause,  that  depends 
npon  no  other,  noTer  was  produced  by  any  other,  but  was  what  he  is  from 
eternity,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  is  not  what  he  is  by  will,  but  nature, 
necessarily  existing,  and  always  existing  without  any  capacity  or  possibility 
erer  not  to  be. 

2.  Must  be  infinitely  perfect.  Since  man  knows  he  is  an  imperfect  being, 
he  must  suppose  the  perfections  he  wants  are  seated  in  some  other  being, 
which  hath  limited  him,  and  upon  which  he  depends.  Whatsover  we  con- 
eeive  of  excellency  or  perfection  must  be  in  God ;  for  we  can  conceive  no 
perfection  but  what  God  hath  given  us  a  power  to  conceive.  And  he  that 
gave  us  power  to  conceive  a  transcendent  perfection  above  whatsoever  we 
saw  or  heard  of,  hath  much  more  in  hitaiseLT,  or  else  he  could  not  give  us 
such  a  conception. 

n.  As  the  production  of  the  world,  so  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  it 
dedare  the  being  and  wisdom  of  a  Gtod.  Without  the  acknowledging  God, 
the  atheist  can  give  no  account  of  those  things.  The  multitude,  elegancy, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  all  things  are  steps  whereby  to  ascend  to  one  fountain 
and  original  of  them. 

Is  it  not  a  folly  to  deny  the  being  of  a  wise  agent,  who  sparkles  in  the 
beauty  and  motions  of  the  heavens,  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
is  writ  upon  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  plants  7  As  the  cause  is  known  by 
the  effects,  so  the  wisdom  of  the  cause  is  known  by  the  elegancy  of  the 
work,  the  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Who  can  imagine  the 
world  could  be  rashly  made,  and  without  consultation,  which  in  eveiy  part 
of  it  is  so  artificially  framed  ?t  No  work  of  art|springs  up  of  its  own  accord. 
The  world  is  framed  by  an  excellent  art,  and  therefore  made  by  some  skilful 
artist.  As  we  hear  not  a  melodious  instrument  but  we  conclude  there  is  a 
musician  that  touches  it,  as  well  as  some  skilful  hand  that  framed  and  dis- 
posed it  for  those  lessons, — and  no  man  that  hears  the  pleasant  sound  of  a 
Inte  but  will  fix  his  thoughts,  not  upon  the  instrument  itself,  but  npon  the 
skill  of  the  artist  that  made  it,  and  the  art  of  the  musician  that  strikes  it, 
though  he  should  not  see  the  first  when  he  saw  the  lute,  nor  see  the  other 
when  he  hears  the  harmony, — so  a  rational  creature  confines  not  his  thoughts 
to  his  sense  when  he  sees  the  sun  in  its  glory  and  the  moon  walking  in  its 

*  Petav.  TheoL  Dog.  torn.  i.  lib.  t.  cap.  2,  page  10, 11. 

t  Philo.  Jad».  Petav.  TheoL  Dogmat.  torn.  i.  lib.  1.  cap.  1,  page  9. 
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brightness,  bat  riseih  op  in  a  contemplation  and  admiration  of  that  infinite 
spirit  that  composed  and  filled  them  with  such  sweetness. 
This  appears, 

1.  In  ibe  linking  contrary  qualities  together.  All  things  are  compounded 
of  the  elements.  Those  are  endaed  with  contrary  qo^ties,  dryness  and 
moisture,  heat  and  cold ;  these  would  always  be  contending  with  and  infest- 
ing one  another's  rights,  till  the  contest  ended  in  the  destruction  of  one  or 
both.  Where  fire  is  predominant,  it  would  suck  up  the  water ;  where  water 
is  prevalent,  it  would  quench  the  fire :  the  heat  would  wholly  expel  the 
cold,  or  the  cold  oveipower  the  heat.  Yet  we  see  them  chained  and  linked 
one  within  another  in  every  body  upon  the  earth,  and  rendering  mutual 
offices  for  the  benefit  of  that  body  wherein  they  are  seated,  and  all  conspiring 
together  in  their  particular  quarrels  for  the  public  interest  of  the  body.  How 
could  those  contraries,  that  of  themselves  observed  no  order,  that  are  always 
preying  upon  one  another,  jc^ntly  accord  together  of  themselves  for  one 
common  end,  if  they  were  not  linked  in  a  common  band,  and  reduced  to 
that  order  by  some  incomprehensible  wisdom  and  power,  which  keeps  a 
hand  upon  them,  orders  their  motions,  and  directs  their  events,  and  makes 
them  fnendly  pass  into  one  another's  natures  ?  Gonfiision  had  been  the 
result  of  the  discord  and  diversity  of  their  natures ;  no  composition  could 
have  been  of  those  conflicting  qualities  for  the  firame  of  any  body,  nor  any 
harmony  arose  from  so  many  jarring  strings,  if  they  had  not  been  reduced 
into  concord  by  one  that  is  supreme  Lord  over  them,  and  knows  how  to 
dispose  their  varieties  and  eimiities  for  the  public  good.*  If  a  man  should 
see  a  large  city  or  country,  consisting  of  great  multitudes  of  men  of  different 
tempers,  full  of  firauds,  and  factions,  and  animosities  in  their  natures  against 
one  another,  yet  living  together  in  good  order  and  peace,  without  oppressing 
and  invading  one  another,  and  joining  together  for  the  public  good,  he  would 
presently  conclude  there  were  some  excellent  governor,  who  tempered  them 
by  his  wisdom  and  preserved  the  public  peace,  though  he  had  never  yet 
beheld  him  with  his  eye.  It  is  as  necessary  to  conclude  a  God,  who  mode- 
rates the  contraries  in  the  world,  as  to  ccmdude  a  wise  prince,  who  over- 
rules the  contrary  dispositions  in  a  state,  making  every  one  to  keep  his  own 
bounds  and  confines.  Things  that  are  contrary  to  one  another  subsist  in  an 
admirable  order. 

2.  In  the  subserviency  of  one  thing  to  another.  All  the  members  of  liv- 
ing creatures  are  curiously  fitted  for  the  service  of  one  another,  destined  to 
a  particular  end,  and  endued  with  a  virtue  to  attain  that  end,  and  so  dis- 
tinctly placed,  that  one  is  no  hindrance  to  the  other  in  its  operations.t  Is 
not  this  more  admirable  than  to  be  the  work  of  chance,  which  is  incapable 
to  settle  such  an  order,  and  fix  particular  and  general  ends,  causing  an  exact 
correspondency  of  all  parts  with  one  another,  and  every  part  to  conspire 
together  for  one  common  end  ?  One  thing  is  fitted  for  another.  The  eye 
is  fitted  for  the  sun,  and  the  sun  fitted  for  the  eye.  Several  sorts  of  food 
are  fitted  for  several  creatures,  and  those  creatures  fitted  with  organs  for  the 
partaking  of  that  food. 

(1.)  Subserviency  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  sun,  the  heart  of  the  world, 
is  not  for  itself  but  for  the  good  of  the  world,|  as  the  heart  of  man  is  for  the 
good  of  the  body.  How  conveniently  is  the  sun  placed,  at  a  distance  firom 
the  earth  and  the  upper  heavens,  to  enlighten  the  stars  above  and  enliven 
the  earth  below  1  ft  it  were  either  higher  or  lower,  one  part  would  want  ito 
influences.    It  is  not  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  heavens ;  the  earth  then, 

•  Athanasius,  Petav.  Theol.,  Dog*  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  1,  p.  4»  6. 

t  OaMcnd.  Phyaic,  teok  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2,  page  816.  |  Lesitns, 
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whieh  lives  and  firaoiifies  by  its  iDflnence,  would  have  been  exposed  to  a  per- 
petual winter  and  dullness,  nnable  to  haye  prodoced  anything  for  the  suste- 
nance of  man  or  beast ;  if  seated  lower,  th^  earth  had  been  parched  up,  the 
world  made  uninhabitable,  and  long  since  had  been  consumed  to  ashes  by 
the  strength  of  its  heat.  Consider  the  motion,  as  weU  as  the  situation,  of 
the  sun.  Had  it  stood  still,  one  part  of  the  world  had  been  cherished  by 
its  beams,  and  the  other  left  in  a  desolate  widowhood,  in  a  disconsolate 
darkness.  Besides,  the  earth  would  have  had  no  shelter  from  its  perpendi- 
enlar  beams  striking  perpetually  and  without  any  remission  upon  it.  The 
same  incommodities  would  have  followed  upon  its  fixedness  as  upon  its  too 
great  nearness.  By  a  constant  day  the  beauty  of  the  stars  had  been  ob- 
scured, the  knowledge  of  their  motions  been  preyented,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  glorious  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  those  choice  '  works  of  his 
fingers,'  Ps.  viii.  8,  had  been  veiled  from  our  eyes.  It  moves  in  a  fixed 
line,  visits  all  parts  of  the  earth,  scatters  in  the  day  its  refreshing  blessings 
in  every  creek  of  the  earth,  and  removes  the  mask  from  the  other  beauties 
of  heaven  in  the  night,  which  sparkle  out  to  the  gloxy  of  the  Creator.  It 
spreads  its  light,  warms  the  euih,  cherisheth  the  seeds,  excites  the  spirit 
in  the  earth,  and  brings  fruit  to  maturity.  View  also  the  air,  the  vast 
extent  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  serves  for  a  watercourse,  a  cistern 
for  water  to  bedew  the  fieuse  of  the  sunburnt  earth,  to  satisfy  the  desolate 
ground,  and  to  cause  the  '  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth,'  Job 
xxxviii.  25, 27.  Could  chance  appoint  the  clouds  of  the  air  to  interpose  as  &ns 
before  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  faint  bodies  of  the  creatures  ? 
Can  that  be  the  '  father  of  the  rain,'  or  *  beget  the  drops  of  dew '  ?  ver.  28. 
Could  anything  so  blind  settle  those  ordinances  of  heaven  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  creatures  on  the  earth  ?  Can  this  either  bring  or  stay  the  bottles  of 
heaven,  when  *  the  dust  grows  into  hardness  and  the  clods  cleave  fast 
together '  ?  ver.  87,  88. 

(2.)  Subserviency  of  the  lower  world,  the  earth  and  sea,  which  was 
created  to  be  inhabited,  Isa.  xlv.  18.  The  sea  affords  water  to  the  rivers  ; 
the  rivers,  like  so  many  veins,  are  spread  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
earth  to  refresh  and  enable  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
and  beast:  Ps.  civ.  10,  11,  'He  sends  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which 
run  among  the  hOls.  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field  t  the  wild 
asses  quench  their  thirst.  He  causes  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and 
the  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the 
earth,'  ver.  14.  The  trees  are  provided  for  shades  against  the  extremity  of 
heat,  a  refuge  for  the  panting  beasts,  *  an  habitation  for  birds'  wherein  to 
make  their  nests,  ver.  17,  and  a  basket  for  their  provision.  How  are  the 
valleys  and  mountains  of  the  earth  disposed  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
man  1  Every  year  are  the  fields  covered  with  harvests,  for  the  nourishing 
the  creatures ;  no  part  is  bazren,  but  beneficial  to  man.  The  mountains  that 
are  not  clothed  with  grass  for  his  food  are  set  with  stones  to  make  him  an 
habitation ;  they  have  their  peculiar  services  of  metals  and  minerals,  for 
the  conveniency,  and  comfort,  and  benefit  of  man.  Things  which  are  not 
fit  for  his  food  are  medicines  for  his  cure  under  some  painful  sickness. 
Where  the  earth  brings  not  forth  com,  it  brings  forth  roots  for  the  service 
of  other  creatures.  Wood  abounds  more  in  those  countries  where  the  cold 
is  stronger  than  in  others.  Can  this  be  the  result  of  chance,  or  not  rather 
of  an  infinite  wisdom  ? 

Consider  the  usefulness  of  the  sea  for  the  supply  of  rivers  to  refresh  the 
earth,  *  which  go  up  by  the  mountains  and  down  by  the  valleys  into  the 
place  Ood  hath  founded  for  them,'  Pft.  civ.  8 :  a  storehouse  for  fish  for  the 
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nomishment  of  other  ereatnres,  a  Bhop  of  medicines  for  enre,  and  pearls  for 
ornament;  the  band  that  ties  remote  nations  together,  by  giving  oppor- 
tunity of  passage  to,  and  commerce  with  one  another.  How  should  that 
natural  inclination  of  the  sea  to  coyer  the  earth  submit  to  this  subsenriency 
to  the  creatures  ?  Who  hath  pounded  in  this  fluid  mass  of  water  in  certain 
limits,  and  confined  it  to  its  own  channel  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
creatures,  who  by  its  common  law  can  only  be  upon  the  earth  7  Naturally  the 
earth  was  covered  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment,  the  waters  stood  above 
the  mountains:  <  Who  set  a  bound  that  they  might  not  pass  over,  that  they 
return  not  again  to  cover  the  earth  ?*  Ps.  civ.  6,  9.  Was  it  blind  chance, 
or  an  infinite  power,  that  *  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  and  made  thick 
darkness  a  swaddling  band  for  it,  and  said,  Hitherto  shall  thou  come,  and  no 
further ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed'?  Job  xzxviii.  8,  9,  11. 

All  things  are  so  ordered  that  they  are  not  propter  »e,  but  propter  aliud. 
What  advantage  accrues  to  the  sun  by  its  unwearied  rolling  about  the  world  ? 
Doth  it  increase  the  perfection  of  its  nature  by  all  its  circuits  ?  No,  but  it 
serves  the  inferior  world,  it  impregnates  things  by  its  heat.  Not  the  most 
abject  thing,  but  hath  its  end  and  use.  There  is  a  straight  connection :  the 
earth  could  not  bring  forth  fruit  without  the  heavens,  the  heavens  could  not 
water  the  earth  without  vapours  from  it. 

(8.)  All  this  subserviency  of  creatures  centres  in  man.  Other  creatures 
are  served  by  those  things  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  they  are  provided  for 
their  nourishment  and  refreshment  as  well  as  ours  ;*  yet  both  they  and  all 
creatures  meet  in  man,  as  lines  in  their  centres.  Things  that  have  no  life 
or  sense  are  made  for  those  that  have  both  life  and  sense,  and  those  that 
have  life  and  sense  are  made  for  those  that  are  endued  with  reason.  When 
the  psalmist  admiringly  conBiders  the  heavens,  moon,  and  stars,  he  intimates 
man  to  be  the  end  for  which  they  were  created :  Ps.  viii.  8,  4,  *  What  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? '  He  expresseth  more  particularly  the 
dominion  that  man  hath  over  *  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  whatsoever  passes  through  the  paths  of  the  sea,'  ver.  6-8,  and  con- 
cludes from  thence  th^  '  ezceUency  of  God*s  name  in  all  the  earth.'  AU 
things  in  the  world,  one  way  or  other,  centre  in  an  usefrdness  for  man : 
some  to  feed  him,  some  to  clothe  him,  some  to  delight  him,  others  to  instruct 
him,  some  to  exercise  his  wit,  and  others  his  strength.  Since  man  did  not 
make  them,  he  did  not  also  order  them  for  his  own  use.  If  they  conspire 
to  serve  him  who  never  made  them,  they  direct  man  to  acknowledge  another, 
who  is  the  joint  Creator  both  of  the  lord  and  the  servants  under  his  dominion. 
And  therefore,  as  the  inferior  natures  are  ordered  by  an  invisible  hand  for 
the  good  of  man,  so  the  nature  of  man  is  by  the  same  hand  ordered  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  and  the  gloiy  of  the  Creator  of  him.  This  visible 
order  man  knows  he  did  not  constitute,  he  did  not  settle  those  creatures  in 
subserviency  to  himself ;  they  were  placed  in  that  order  before  he  had  any 
acquaintance  with  them,  or  existence  of  himself,  which  is  a  question  God 
puts  to  Job,  to  consider  of:  Job  xxxviii.  4,  *  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth  ?  Declare  if  thou  hast  understanding.'  All  is 
ordered  for  man's  use,  the  heavens  answer  to  the  earth  as  a  roof  to  a  floor, 
both  composing  a  delightful  habitation  for  man ;  *  vapours  ascend  from  the 
earth,'  and  the  heavens  concocts  them,  and  returns  Uiem  back  in  welcome 
showers  for  the  supplying  of  the  earth,  Jer.  x.  18.  Hie  light  of  the  sun 
descends  to  beautify  the  earth,  and  employs  its  heat  to  midwife  its  fruits, 
and  this  for  the  good  of  the  community,  whereof  man  is  the  head ;  and 
though  all  creatures  have  distinct  natures,  and  must  act  for  particular  ends, 

*  AmynJd.  de  Trinitate,  p.  18  and  p.  18. 
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according  to  the  law  of  their  creation,  jet  there  is  a  joint  combination  for 
the  good  of « the  frhole  as  the  common  end ;  jast  as  all  the  rivers  in  the 
world)  from  what  part  soever  they  come,  whetiier  north  or  south,  fall  into 
the  sea,  for  the  snpply  of  that  mass  of  waters ;  which  loudly  proclaims  some 
infinitely  wise  nature  who  made  those  things  in  so  exact  an  harmony.  '  As 
in  a  clock,  the  hanuner  which  strikes  the  bell  leads  us  to  the  next  wheel, 
that  to  another,  the  littie  wheel  to  a  greater,  .whence  it  derives  its  motion, 
this  at  last  to  the  spring,  which  acquaints  us  that  there  was  some  artist 
that  framed  them  in  this  subordination  to  one  another  for  this  orderly 
motion.'* 

(4.)  This  order  or  subserviency  is  regular  and  uniform.  Everything  is 
determined  to  its  peculiar  nature.f  The  sun  and  moon  make  day  and 
night,  months  and  yearsy  determine  the  seasons,  never  are  defective  in 
coming  back  to  their  station  and  place,  they  wander  not  from  their  roads, 
shock  not  against  one  another,  nor  hinder  one  another  in  the  fractions 
assigned  them.  From  a  small  grain  or  seed  a  tree  springs,  with  body,  root, 
bark,  leaves,  fruit  of  the  same  shape,  figure,  smell,  taste ;  that  there  should 
be  as  many  parts  in  one  as  in  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  no  more,  and  that 
in  the  womb  of  a  sensitive  creature  should  be  formed  one  of  the  same  kind, 
with  all  the  due  members  and  no  more,  and  the  creature  that  produceth  it 
knows  not  how  it  is  formed  or  how  it  is  perfected.'  If  we  say  this  is 
nature,  this  nature  is  an  intelligent  being ;  if  not,  how  can  it  direct  all 
causes  to  such  uniform  ends  ?  If  it  be  intelligent,  this  nature  must  be  the 
same  we  call  God,  who  ordered  every  herb  to  yield  seed,  and  every  fruit- 
tree  to  yield  fimit  after  its  kind,  and  also  every  bedst  and  every  creeping 
thing  after  its  kind.  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  24. 

And  everything  is  determined  to  its  particular  season.  The  sap  riseth 
firom  the  root  at  its  appointed  time,  enlivening  and  clothing  the  branches 
with  a  new  garment  at  such  a  time  of  the  sun's  returning,  not  wholly 
hindered  by  any  accidental  coldness  of  the  weather,  it  being  often  colder  at 
its  return  than  it  was  at  the  sun's  departure.  All  things  have  their  seasons 
of  flourishing,  budding,  blossoming,  bringing  forth  fruit;  they  ripen  in  their 
seasons,  cast  their  leaves  at  the  same  time,  throw  off  their  old  clothes,  and 
in  the  spring  appear  with  new  garments,  but  still  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  winds  and  the  rain  have  their  seasons,!  and  seem  to  be  administered 
by  laws  for  the  profit  of  man.  No  satisfactory  cause  of  those  things  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  earth,  the  sea,  to  the  air  or  stars.  *  Can  any  understand 
the  spreading  of  his  clouds,  or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle  ? '  Job  xxxvi.  29. 
The  natural  reason  of  those  things  cannot  be  demonstrated  without  recourse 
to  an  infinite  and  intelligent  being.  Nothing  can  be  rendered  capable  of  the 
direction  of  those  things  but  a  God. 

This  regularity  in  plants  and  animals  is  in  all  nations.  The  heavens  have 
the  same  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  all  men  have  the  same  law  of 
nature  in  their  mind;  all  creatures  are  stamped  with  the  same  law  of 
creation.  In  all  parts  the  same  creatures  serve  for  the  same  use ;  and  thoug  h 
there  be  different  creatures  in  India  and  Europe,  yet  they  have  the  same 
subordination,  the  same  subserviency  to  one  another,  and  ultimately  to 
man,  which  shews  that  there  is  a  God,  and  but  one  God,  who  tunes  all 
those  different  strings  to  the  same  notes  in  all  places.  It  is  nature  merely 
conducts  these  natural  causes  in  due  measures  to  their  proper  effects,  with- 
out interfering  with  one  another !  Can  mere  nature  be  the  cause  of  those 
musical  proportions  of  time  ?    Ton  may  as  well  conceive  a  lute  to  sound  ita 

♦  Mom.  de  Vent.  cap.  i,  p.  7.  t  Amyrant. 
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own  strings  without  the  hand  of  an  artist,  a  Aiy  well  governed  without  a 
governor,  an  army  keep  its  stations  without  a  general,  as^imagine  so  exact 
an  order  without  an  orderer.  Would  any  man,  when  he  hears  a  clock 
strike,  hy  fit  intervals,  the  hour  of  the  day,  inmgine  this  regularity  in  it, 
without  the  direction  of  one  that  had  understanding  to  manage  it?  He 
would  not  only  regard  the  motion  of  the  clock,  hut  commend  the  diligence 
of  the  clock-keeper. 

(5.)  This  order  and  subserviency  is  constant.  Children  change  the  customs 
and  manners  of  their  fathers,  magistrates  change  the  laws  they  have  received 
fromr  their  ancestors,  and  enact  new  ones  in  their  room ;  but  in  the  world 
all  things  consist  as  they  were  created  at  the  beginning ;  the  law  of  nature 
in  the  creatures  hath  met  with  no  change.*  Who  can  behold  the  sun  rising 
in  the  morning,  the  moon  shining  in  the  night,  increasing  and  decreasing  in 
its  due  spaces,  the  stars  in  their  regular  motions  night  after  night,  for  all 
ages,  2#d  yet  deny  a  president  over  Uiem  ?  And  this  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  creatures,  who  move  in  order 
to  rest,  must  be  from  some  higher  cause.  But  those,  ever  since  the  settling 
in  their  places,  have  been  perpetually  rounding  the  world. — ^Whether  it  be 
the  sun  or  the  earth  that  moves,  it  is  all  one ;  whence  have  either  of  them 
this  constant  and  uniform  motion  ? — ^What  nature,  but  one  powerful  and  in« 
telligent,  could  give  that  perpetual  motion  to  the  sun,  which  being  bigger 
than  the  earth  a  hundred  sixty-six  times,  runs  many  thousand  miles  with  a 
mighty  swiftness  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  with  an  unwearied  diligence  per- 
forming its  daily  task,  and  as  a  strong  man,  rejoicing  to  run  its  race  for 
above  five  thousand  years  together,  witiiiout  intermission  but  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  ?  Josh.  x.  18.  It  is  not  nature*8  sun,  but  God's  sun,  which  be 
\makes  to  rise  upon  the  just  and  unjust,*  Mat.  v.  45. 

So  a  plant  receives  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  sends  forth  its  juice 
to  every  branch,  forms  a  bud  which  spreads  it  into  a  blossom  and  flower ; 
the  leaves  of  this  drop  off,  and  leave  a  fruit  of  the  same  colour  and  taste, 
every  year,  which  being  ripened  by  the  sun,  leaves  seed  behind  it  for  the 
propagation  of  its  like,  which  contains  in  the  nature  of  it  the  same  kind  of 
buds,  blossoms,  fruit,  which  were  before ;  and,  being  nourished  in  the  womb 
of  the  earth,  and  quickened  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  discovers  itself  at 
length  in  all  the  progresses  and  motions  which  its  predecessor  did.  Thus, 
in  all  ages,  in  all  places,  every  year  it  performs  the  same  task,  spins  out 
fruit  of  the  same  colour,  taste,  virtue,  to  refresh  the  several  creatures  for 
which  they  are  provided. 

This  settled  state  of  things  comes  from  that  €k>d  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever,  Ps.  civ.  5,  and  set 
ordinances  for  them  to  act  by  a  stated  law.  Job  xxxviii.  88,  according  to 
which  they  move  as  if  they  understood  themselves  to  have  made  a  covenant 
with  their  Creator,  Jer.  xxxiii.  20. 

8.  Add  to  this  union  of  contrary  qualities,  and  the  subserviency  of  one 
thing  to  another,  the  admirable  variety  and  diversity  of  things  in  the  world. 
What  variety  of  metals,  living  creatures,  plants  1  What  variety  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  smell  resulting  from  them  1 
Who  can  number  up  the  several  sorts  of  beasts  on  the  earth,  birds  in  the 
air,  fish  in  the  sea  ?  How  various  are  their  motions !  Some  creep,  some 
go,  some  fly,  some  swim ;  and  in  all  this  variety  each  creature  hath  organs 
or  members  fitted  for  their  peculiar  motion.  If  you  consider  the  multitude 
of  stars,  which  shine  like  jewels  in  the  heavens,  their  different  magnitudes, 
or  the  variety  of  colours  in  the  flowers  and  tapestry  of  the  earth,  you  could 
*  Petav.  ex  Athanas.  Theol.,  Dog.  ton.  i  lib.  i.  aeo.  4« 
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no  more  eonelnde  they  made'ttieinBelTeB,  or  were  made  by  chanee,  than  you 
ean  imagine  a  pieee  of  arras,  with  a  diversity  of  figorea  and  colours,  eitiier 
wove  itself  or  were  knit  together  by  hazard. 

How  delicious  is  the  sap  of  the  vine,  when  tnmed  into  wine,  above  that 
of  a  crab  ?  Both  have  the  same  womb  of  eartti  to  conceive  them,  both 
agree  in  the  natore  of  wood  and  twigs  as  channds  to  convey  it  into  frniU 
What  is  that  which  makes  the  one  so  sweet,  the  other  so  soar,  or  makes 
that  sweet  which  was  a  few  weeks  before  unpleasantly  sharp  ?  Is  it  the 
earth  ?  *  |No ;  they  both  have  the  same  soil ;  the  branches  may  touch  each 
other,  the  strings  of  their  roots  may  under  gconad  entwine  about  one  another. 
Is  it  the  sun  ?  Both  have  the  same  beams ;  why  is  not  the  taete  and  colour 
of  the  one  as  gratifying  as  the  other  7  Is  it  the  root  ?  The  taste  of  that  is 
far  different  from  that  of  the  fruit  it  bears.  Why  do  they  not,  when  they 
have  the  same  soil,  the  same  sun,  and  stand  near  one  another,  borrow  some- 
thing from  one  another's  natures  ?  No  reason  can  be  rendered,  but  that 
there  is  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  hath  determined  this  variety,  and  bound 
up  the  nature  of  each  creature  within  itself.  *  Everything  follows  the  law 
of  its  creation,  and  it  is  worthy  observation  that  the  Creator  of  them  hath 
not  given  that  power  to  animals,  which  arise  from  different  species,  to  pro- 
pagate the  like  to  themselves ;  as  mules,  that  arise  from  different  species. 
No  reason  can  be  rendered  of  this  but  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Creator 
that  those  species  which  were  created  by  him  should  not  be  lost  in  those 
mixtures,  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  creation.'*  This  cannot 
possibly  he  ascribed  to  that  which  is  commonly  called  nature,  but  unto  the 
Qod  of  nature,  who  will  not  have  his  creatures  exceed  their  bounds  or  come 
short  of  them. 

Now,  since  among  those  varieties  there  are  some  things  better  than  other, 
yet  all  are  good  in  their  kind.  Gen.  i.  81,  and  partake  of  goodness,  there 
must  be  something  better  and  more  excellent  than  all  those,  from  whom 
they  derive  that  goodness,  which  inheres  in  their  nature  and  is  communi- 
cated by  them  to  others.  And  this  excellent  being  must  inherit  in  an 
eminent  way  in  his  own  nature,  the  goodness  of  all  those  varieties,  since 
they  made  not  themselves,  but  were  made  by  another.  All  that  goodness 
which  is  scattered  in  those  varieties  must  be  infinitely  concentrated  in  thai 
nature,  which  distributed  those  various  perfections  to  them:  Ps.  xciv.  9, 
<  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  not  he  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall 
not  he  see?  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know?'  The 
Creator  is  greater  than  the  creature,  and  whatsoever  is  in  his  effects  is  but 
an  impression  of  some  excellency  in  himself;  there  is  therefore  some  chief 
fountain  of  goodness,  whence  all  those  various  goodnesses  in  the  world  do 
flow. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  if  there  be  an  order  and  harmony,  there  must  be 
an  orderer,  one  that  *  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  established  the  world 
by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion,'  Jer.  x.  12. 
Order  being  the  effect,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  itself.  Order  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  things  to  an  end,  and  is  not  intelligent,  but  implies  an  intelligent 
orderer;  and  therefore  it  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God  as  it  is  certain 
there  is  order  in  the  world.  Order  is  an  effect  of  reason  and  counsel ;  this 
reason  and  counsel  must  have  its  residence  in  some  being  before  this  order 
was  fixed.  The  things  ordered  are  always  distinct  from  that  reason  and 
oounsel  whereby  they  are  ordered;  and  also  after  it,  as  the  effect  is  after 
the  cause.  No  man  begins  a  piece  of  work  but  he  hath  the  model  of  it  in 
In  own  mind;  no  man  builds  a  house  or  makes  a  watch  but  he  hath  the 

*  Amyrald.  de  Trinitate,  page  21. 
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idea  or  copy  of  it  in  his  own  head.    Tlus  beaatifol  world  bespeaks  an  idea 
of  it  or  a  model,  since  there  is  such  a  magnificent  wisdom  in  the  make  of 
each  creature,  and  the  proportion  of  one  creature  to  another ;  this  model 
must  be  before  the  world,  as  the  pattern  is  always  before  the  thing  that  is 
wrought  by  it.     This  therefore  must  be  in  some  intelligent  and  wise  agent* 
and  tibis  is  God.     Since  the  reason  of  those  things  exceed  the  reason  and 
all  the  art  of  man,  who  can  ascribe  them  to  any  inferior  cause  ?     Chance 
it  could  not  be ;  the  motions  of  chaxice  are  not  constant,  and  at  seasons,  as 
the  motions  of  creatures  are.     That  which  is  by  chance  is  contingent,  this 
is  Becessary;  uniformity  can  never  be  the  birth  of  chance.     Who  can 
imagine  that  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  can  meet  together,  and  put  themselves 
in  order  and  motion,  by  chance  ?     '  Nor  can  it  be  nature  only,  which  indeed 
is  a  disposition  of  second  causes.    If  nature  hath  not  an  understanding,  it 
cannot  work  such  effecta*     If  nature  therefore  uses  counsel  to  begin  a 
thing,  reason  to  dispose  it,  art  to  effect  it,  virtue  to  complete  it,  and  power 
to  govern  it,  why  should  it  be  called  nature  rather  than  God  ? '  4.     Nothing 
so  sure  as  that  that  which  hath  an  end  to  which  it  tends  hath  a  cause  by 
which  it  is  ordered  to  that  end.     Since  therefore  all  things  are  ordered  in 
subserviency  to  the  good  of  man,  they  are  so  ordered  by  him  that  made 
both  man  and  them.    And  man  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  his  Creator,  and  act  in  subserviency  to  his  glory,  as  other  creatures 
act  in  subserviency  to  his  good.     Sensible  objects  were  not  made  only  to 
gratify  the  sense  of  man,  but  to  hand  something  to  his  mind  as  he  is  a 
rational  creature,  to  discover  God  to  him  as  an  object  of  love  and  desire  to 
be  CDJoyed.f     If  this  be  not  the  effect  of  it,  the  order  of  the  creature,  as  to 
such  an  one,  is  in  vain,  and  falls  short  of  its  true  end. 

To  conclude  this ;  as  when  a  man  comes  into  a  palace,  built  according  to 
the  exactest  rule  of  art,  and  with  an  unexceptionable  conveniency  for  the  in- 
habitants, he  would  acknowledge  both  the  being  and  skill  of  the  builder, 
so  whosoever  shall  observe  the  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world, — their 
connection,  comeliness,  the  variety  of  seasons,  the  swarms  of  different  crea- 
tures, and  the  mutual  offices  they  render  to  one  another, — cannot  conclude 
less  than  that  it  was  contrived  by  an  infinite  skill,  effected  by  infinite  power, 
and  governed  by  infinite  wisdom.  None  can  imagine  a  ship  to  be  orderly 
conducted  without  a  pilot,  nor  the  parts  of  the  world  to  perform  their  several 
functions  without  a  wise  guide,  considering  the  members  of  the  body  cannot 
perform  theirs  without  the  active  presence  of  the  soul.  The  atheist  then  is 
a  fool,  to  deny  that  which  evezy  creature  in  his  constitution  asserts,  and 
thereby  renders  himself  unable  to  give  a  satisfiActozy  account  of  that  constant 
uniformity  in  the  motions  of  the  creatures. 

Prop,  4.  As  the  production  and  harmony,  so  particular  creatures,  pur- 
suing and  attaining  their  ends,  manifest  that  there  is  a  God.  All  particular 
creatures  have  natural  instincts,  which  move  them  for  some  end.  The  in- 
tending of  an  end  is  a  property  of  a  rational  creature ;  since  the  lower 
creatures  cannot  challenge  that  title,  they  must  act  by  ttie  understanding 
and  direction  of  another.  And  since  man  cannot  challenge  the  honour 
of  inspiring  the  creatures  with  such  instincts,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
some  nature  infinitely  above  any  creature  in  understanding.  No  creature 
doth  determine  itself.  Why  doUi  the  fruits  and  grain  of  the  earth  nourish 
us,  when  the  earth,  which  instrumentally  gives  them  that  fitness,  cannot 
nourish  us,  but  because  their  several  ends  are  determined  by  one  higher 
than  the  world  ? 

1.  Several  creatures  have  several  natures.    How  soon  will  all  creatures* 
*  Lacta&t.  t  Coocei.  Sam.  TheoL  cap.  8,  sec.  68,  64. 
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even  as  soon  as  they  tfae  the  light,  move  to  that  whereby  they  must  live, 
and  make  nee  of  the  n^tnral  arms  God  hath  given  their  kmd  for  their 
defence,  before  they  are  grown  to  any  maturity  to  afford  them  that  defence. 
The  Scripture  makes  the  appetite  of  infants  to  their  milk  a  foundation  of 
the  divine  glory:  Ps.  viii.  8,  'Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  strength;'  that  is,  matter  of  praise  and  acknowledgment 
of  God,  in  the  natural  appetite  they  have  to  their  milk,  and  their  relish  of 
it.  All  creatures  have  a  natural  affection  to  their  young  ones,  all  yonng 
ones  by  a  natural  instinct  move  to  and  receive  the  nourishment  tiiat  is 
proper  for  them.  Some  are  their  own  physicians  as  well  as  their  own 
caterers,  and  naturally  discern  what  preserves  them  in  life,  and  what  restores 
them  when  sick.  The  swallow  flies  to  its  celandine,  and  the  toad  hastens  to 
its  plantain. 

Can  we  behold  the  spider's  nets  or  silkworm's  web,  the  bee's  closets  or 
the  ant's  granaries,  without  acknowledging  a  higher  being  than  a  creature, 
who  hath  planted  that  genius  in  them  ?  The  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
several  creatures  God  commended  to  Job  (chap,  xzxiz.,  where  he  discourseth 
to  Job  of  the  natural  instincts  of  the  goat,  the  ostrioh,  horse,  and  eagle, 
&c.),  to  persuade  him  to  the  acknowledgment  and  admiration  of  God,  and 
humiliation  of  himself. 

The  spider,  as  if  it  understood  the  art  of  weaving,  fits  its  web  both  for  its 
own  habitation  and  a  net  to  catch  its  prey.  The  bee  builds  a  cell  which 
serves  for  chambers  to  reside  in  and  a  repositozy  for  its  provision.  Birds 
are  observed  to  build  their  nests  with  a  clammy  matter  without,  for  the 
firmer  duration  of  it,  and  with  a  soft  moss  and  down  within,  for  the  con- 
veniency  and  warmth  of  their  young;  *  The  stork  knows  his  appointed 
time,'  Jer.  viii.  7;  'and  the  swallows  observe  the  time  of  their  coming;' 
they  go  and  return  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  they  gain 
not  by  consideration,  it  descends  to  them  with  their  nature ;  they  neither 
gain  nor  increase  it  by  rational  deductions.  It  is  not  in  vain  to  speak  of 
these.  How  little  do  we  improve  by  meditation  those  objects,  which  daily 
offer  themselves  to  our  view,  full  of  instruction  for  us  ?  And  our  Saviour 
sends  his  disciples  to  spell  God  in  the  lilies.  Mat.  vi.  28.  It  is  observed 
also  that  the  creatures  offensive  to  man  go  single;  if  they  went  by 
troops,  they  would  bring  destruction  upon  man  and  beast.  This  is  the 
nature  of  them  for  the  preservation  of  otiiers. 

2.  They  know  not  their  end.  They  have  a  law  in  their  natures,  but  have 
no  rational  understanding,  either  of  the  end  to  which  they  are  appointed, 
or  the  means  fit  to  attain  it.  They  naturally  do  what  they  do,  and  move 
by  no  counsel  of  their  own,  but  by  a  law  impressed  by  some  higher  hand 
upon  their  natures. 

What  plant  knows  why  it  strikes  its  root  into  the  earth  ?  Doth  it  under- 
stand what  storms  it  is  to  contest  with,  or  why  it  shoots  up  its  branches 
towards  heaven  ?  Doth  it  know  it  needs  the  droppings  of  the  clouds  to  pre- 
serve itself,  and  make  it  fruitful  ?  These  are  acts  of  understanding:  the 
root  is  downward  to  preserve  its  own  standing,  the  branches  upward  to  pre- 
serve other  creatures.  This  understanding  is  not  in  the  creature  itself,  but 
originally  in  another.  Thunders  and  tempests  know  not  why  they  are  sent, 
yet  by  the  direction  of  a  mighty  hand  they  are  instruments  of  justice  upon  a 
wicked  world. 

Rational  creatures  that  act  for  some  end,  and  know  the  end  they  aim  at, 
yet* know  not  the  manner  of  the  natural  motion  of  the  members  to  it.*  When 
we  intend  to  look  upon  a  thing,  we  take  no  counsel  about  the  natural  motion 

*  Coccei.  Sam.  Theolog.  cap.  8.  sec.  67,  &o. 
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of  our  eyes,  we  know  sot  all  the  principles  of  their  operations ;  or  how  that 
dnll  matter  whereof  onr  bodies  are  composed,  is  sabjeet  to  the  order  of  our 
minds.  We  are  not  of  counsel  with  onr  stomachs  about  the  concoction  of 
onr  meat,  or  the  distribution  of  the  nourishing  juice  to  the  several  parts  of 
the  body.*  Neither  the  mother  nor  the  foetus  sit  in  council  how  the  forma- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  womb.  We  know  no  more  than  a  plant  knows 
what  stature  it  is  of,  and  what  medicinal  virtue  its  fruit  hath  for  the  good  of 
ma ;  yet  all  those  natural  operations  are  perfectly  directed  'to  their  proper 
end,  by  an  higher  wisdom  than  any  human  understanding  is  able  to  con- 
ceive, since  they  exceed  the  ability  of  an  inanimate  or  fleshly  nature,  yea^ 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  man.  Do  we  not  often  see  reasonable  creatures  acting 
for  one  end,  and  perfecting  a  higher  than  what  they  aimed  at,  or  could  sus- 
pect ?  When  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  for  a  slave,  their  end  was  to  be 
rid  of  an  informer,  Gen.  xsxvii.  12 ;  but  the  action  issued  in  preparing  him 
to  be  the  preserver  of  them  and  their  families.  Gyrus  his  end  was  to  be  a 
conqueror,  but  the  action  ended  in  being  the  Jews'  deliverer :  Prov.  xvi.  9» 
*  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directs  his  steps.' 

8.  Therefore  there  is  some  superior  understanding  and  nature  which  so  acts 
them.  That  which  acts  for  an  end  unknown  to  itself,  depends  upon  some  over- 
ruling wisdom  that  knows  that  end.  Who  should  direct  them  in  all  those 
ends,  but  he  that  bestowed  a  being  upon  them  for  those  ends,f  who  knows 
what  is  convenient  for  their  life,  security,  and  propagation  of  their  natures  ? 
An  exact  knowledge  is  necessary,  both  of  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  and  the 
means  whereby  they  must  attain  it ;  which,  since  it  is  not  inherent  in  them, 
is  in  that  wise  God,  who  puts  those  instincts  into  them,  and  governs  them 
in  the  exercise  of  them  to  such  ends.  Any  man  that  sees  a  dart  flung, 
knows  it  cannot  hit  the  mark  without  the  skill  and  strength  of  an  archer ; 
or  he  that  sees  the  hand  of  a  dial  pointing  to  the  hours  successively,  knows 
that  the  dial  is  ignorant  of  its  own  end,  and  is  disposed  and  directed  in  that 
motion  by  another.  All  -creatures  ignorant  of  their  own  natures  could  not 
universally  in  the  whole  kind,  and  in  every  climate  and  country,  without  any 
difierence  in  the  whole  world,  tend  to  a  certain  end,  if  some  over-ruling  wis- 
dom did  not  preside  over  the  world  and  guide  them ;  and  if  the  creatures 
have  a  conductor,  they  have  a  creator.  All  things  are  '  turned  round  about 
Iff  his  counsel,  that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commands  them  upon  the 
face  of  the  world  in  the  earth,'  Job  xxxvii.  12» 

8o  that  in  this  respect  the  folly  of  atheism  appears.  Without  the  owning 
a  God  no  account  can  be  given  of  those  actions  of  creatures,  that  are  an 
imitation  of  reason.  To  say  the  bees,  &c.,  are  rational,  is  to  equal  tiiem  to 
man ;  nay,  make  them  his  superiors,  since  they  do  more  by  nature  than  the 
wisest  man  can  do  by  art.  It  is  their  own  counsel  whereby  they  act,  or 
another's :  if  it  be  their  own,  they  are  reasonable  creatures ;  if  by  anoth^'s, 
it  is  not  mere  nature  that  is  necessary ;  then  other  creatures  would  not  be 
without  the  same  skill :  there  would  be  no  difference  among  them.  If  nature 
be  restrained  by  another,  it  hath  a  superior ;  if  not,  it  is  a  free  agent :  it  is 
an  understanding  being  that  directs  them.  And  then  it  is  something  supe- 
rior to  all  creatures  in  the  worid ;  and  by  this,  thereforei  we  may  ascend  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  a  Qod. 

Prop.  5.  Add  to  the  production  mkL  order  of  the  world,  and  the  creatures 
acting  for  their  end,  the  preservation  of  them.  Nothing  can  depend  upon 
itself  in  its  preservation,  no  more  than  it  could  in  its  being.  If  the  onler 
of  tiie  world  was  not  fixed  by  itself,  the  preservation  of  that  order  cannot  be 
eontinued  by  itself. 
*  PeaxBon  on  the  Greed,  page  8&  f  LmsIiu.  de  providen.  lib.  i.  page  662. 
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Thongh  the  matter  of  the  world  after  creation  cannot  retom  to  that 
nothing  whence  it  was  fetched,  without  the  power  of  God  that  made  it 
(hecanse  the  same  power  is  as  requisite  to  reduce  a  thing  to  nothing  as  to 
raise  a  thing  from  nothing),  yet  without  the  actual  exerting  of  a  power  that 
made  the  creatures  they  would  fall  into  confiision.  Those  contesting  quali- 
ties which  are  in  every  part  of  it  could  not  have  preserved,  but  would  have 
consumed  and  extinguished  one  another,  and  reduced  the  world  to  that  con- 
fbsed  chaos  wherein  it  was  before  the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  waters.  As 
contrary  parts  could  not  have  met  toge&er  in  one  form,  unless  there  had 
been  one  that  had  conjoined  them,  so  they  could  not  have  kept  together 
after  their  conjunction  unless  the  saiae  hand  had  preserved  them.  Natural 
contrarieties  cannot  be  reconciled.  It  is  as  great  power  to  keep  discords 
knit,  as  at  first  to  link  them.  Who  would  doubt,  but  that  an  army  made  up  of 
several  nations  and  humours,  would  fall  into  a  civil  war,  and  sheathe  their 
swords  in  one  another's  bowels,  if  they  were  not  under  the  management  of 
some  wise  general,  or  a  ship  dash  against  the  rocks  without  the  skill  of  a 
pilot?*  As  the  body  hath  neither  life  nor  motion,  without  the  active 
presence  of  the  soul,  which  distributes  to  evezy  part  the  virtue  of  acting, 
sets  every  one  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  function,  and  resides  in  eveiy 
part,  so  tiiere  Is  some  powerful  cause  which  doth  the  like  in  the  world,  that 
rules  and  tempers  it.  There  is  need  of  the  same  power  and  action  to  pre- 
serve a  thing,  as  there  was  at  first  to  make  it.  When  we  consider  that  we 
are  preserved,  and  know  that  we  could  not  preserve  ourselves,  we  must 
necessarily  run  to  some  first  cause  which  doth  preserve '  us.  All  works  of 
art  depend  upon  nature,  and  are  preserved  while  they  are  kept  by  the  force 
of  nature.  As  a  statue  depends  upon  the  matter  whereof  it  is  made,  whether 
stone  or  brass,  this  nature  therefore  must  have  some  superior  by  whose 
influx  it  is  preserved.  Since  therefoie  we  see  a  stable  order  in  the  things 
of  the  world,  that  they  conspire  together  for  the  good  and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  that  they  depend  upon  one  another,  there  must  be  some  principle 
upon  which  they  depend,  something  to  which  the  first  link  of  the  chain  is 
fastened,  which  himself  depends  upon  no  superior,  but  wholly  rests  in  his  own 
essence  and  being.  It  is  the  title  of  God  to  be  the  <  preserver  of  man  and 
beast,'  Ps.  xxxvi.  6.  The  psalmist  elegantly  describeth  it:  Ps.  civ.  24,  &c., 
'  The  earth  is  full  of  his  riches ;  all  wait  upon  him,  that  he  may  give  them 
their  meat  in  due  season;  when  he  opens  his  hand,  he  fills  them  with  good; 
when  he  hides  his  face,  Uiey  are  troubled :  if  he  take  away  their  breath,  they 
die  and  return  to  dust ;  he  sends  forth  his  Spirit,  and  they  are  created,  and 
renews  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shaU  endure  for  ever, 
and  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works.*  Upon  the  consideration  of  all 
which  the  psalmist,  ver.  84,  takes  a  pleasure  in  the  meditation  of  God,  as 
the  cause  and  manager  of  all  those  things,  which  issues  into  a  joy  in  God 
and  a  praising  of  him.  And  why  should  not  the  consideration  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creatures  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  hearts 
of  us,  if  he  be  our  God  ?  Or  as  some  render  it,  '  my  meditation  shall  be 
sweet,'  or  acceptable  '  to  him,'  whereby  I  find  matter  of  praise  in  the  things 
of  the  world,  and  offer  it  to  the  Creator  of  it. 

Reason  8.  It  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  a  man's  own  nature  witnesseth 
(o  him.  The  whole  frame  of  bodies  and  souls  bears  the  impress  of  the 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  A  body  framed  with  an  admir- 
able architecture,  a  soul  endowed  with  understanding,  will,  judgment, 
memory,  imagination.  Man  is  the  epitome  of  the  world,  contains  in  himself 
the  substance  of  all  natures,  and  the  fhlness  of  the  whole  univense,  not  only 

*  GhMsend.  Pbys.,  sect  6,  lib.  4,  cftp.  2,  p.  101. 
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in  regard  of  the'tmiversalnesB  of  his  knowledge,  whereby  he  comprehends 
the  reasons  of  many  things,  bnt  as  all  the  perfections  of  the  several  natntes 
of  the  world  are  gathered  and  united  in  man  for  the  perfection  of  his  own, 
in  a  smaller  volume.  In  his  soul  he  partakes  of  heaven,  in  his  body  of  the 
earth.  There  is  the  life  of  plants,  the  sense  of  beasts,  and  the  intellectual 
nature  of  angels.  Gen.  ii.  7,  '  The  Lord  breathed  into  his  nostril  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man,'  &c.,  U^,  of  lives.  Not  one  sort  of  life,  but  several, 
not  only  an  animal,  but  a  rational  life,  a  soul  of  a  nobler  extract  and 
nature  than  what  was  given  to  other  creatures. 

So  that  we  need  not  step  out  of  doors,  or  cast  our  eyes  any  further  than 
ourselves  to  behold  a  God.  He  shines  in  the  capacity  of  our  souls  and  the 
vigour  of  our  members.  We  must  flee  from  ourselves  and  be  stripped  of 
our  own  humanity  before  we  can  put  off  the  notion  of  a  deity.  He  that  is 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  God  must  be  possessed  with  so  much  folly  as  to 
be  ignorant  of  his  own  make  and  frame. 

1.  In  the  parts  whereof  he  doth  consist,  body  and  soul. 

First,  Take  a  prospect  of  the  body.  The  psalmist  counts  it  a  matter  of 
praise  and  admiration :  Ps.  cxxxix.  14, 15,  <  I  will  praise-thee ;  for  I  am  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made.  When  I  was  made  in  secret,  and  curiously 
wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  in  thy  book  all  mj*  members  were 
written.*  The  scheme  of  man  and  every  member  was  drawn  in  his  book ; 
all  the  sinews,  veins,  arteries,  bones,  like  a  piece  of  embroidezy  or  tapestry, 
were  wrought  by  God,  as  it  were,  with  deliberation,  like  an  artificer  that 
draws  out  the  model  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  writing,  and  sets  it  before  him 
when  he  begins  his  work. 

And  indeed  the  &bric  of  man's  body,  as  well  as  his  soul,  is  an  argument 
for  a  divinity.  The  artificial  structure  of  it,  the  elegancy  of  every  part,  the 
proper  situation  of  them,  their  proportion  one  to  another,  the  fitness  for 
their  several  functions,  drew  from  Galen*  (a  heathen,  and  one  that  had  no 
raised  sentiments  of  a  deity)  a  confession  of  the  admirable  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Creator,  and  that  none  bnt  God  could  firame  it. 

(1.)  In  the  order,  fitness,  and  usefulness  of  every  part.  The  whole  model 
of  the  body  is  grounded  upon  reason.  Every  member  hath  its  exact  pro- 
'  portion,  distinct  office,  regular  motion.  Evezy  part  hath  a  particular  comeli- 
ness and  convenient  temperament  bestowed  upon  it  according  to  its  place  in 
the  body.  The  heart  is  hot  to  enliven  the  whole ;  the  eye  clear  to  take  in 
objects  to  present  them  to  the  soul.  Eveiy  member  is  fitted  for  its  peculiar 
service  and  action.  Some  are  for  sense,  some  for  motion,  some  for  prepar- 
ing, and  others  for  dispensing  nourishment  to  the  several  parts ;  they  mutu- 
ally depend  upon  and  serve  one  another.  What  small  strings  fiuten  the 
pi^cular  members  together,  as  '  the  earth  that  hangs  upon  nothing,'  Job 
xxvi.  7.  Take  but  one  part  away,  and  you  either  destroy  the  whole,  or 
stamp  upon  it  some  mark  of  deformity.  All  are  knit  together  by  an  admir- 
able symmetry ;  all  orderly  perform  their  functions,  as  acting  by  a  settled 
law,  none  swerving  from  their  rule  but  in  case  of  some  predominant  humour; 
and  none  of  those  in  so  great  a  multitude  of  parts  stifled  in  so  little  a  room, 
or  jostling  against  one  another  to  hinder  their  mutual  actions,  none  can  be 
better  disposed.  And  the  greatest  wisdom  of  a  man  could  not  imagine  it, 
till  his  eyes  present  them  with  the  sight  and  connection  of  one  part  and 
member  with  another. 

[1.]  The  heart,  t  How  strongly  it  is  guarded  with  ribs  like  a  wall,  that 
it  might  not  be  easily  hurt!    It  draws  blood  firom  the  liver  through  a 

*  Lib.  3,  de  rum  partium.    Petav.  TheoL  Dog.,  torn.  1,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  p.  6. 
t  Theod.  do  providentiA,  Orat.  8. 
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channel  made  for  that  pnrpose,  rarefies  it,  and  makes  it  fit  to  pass  through 
the  arteries  and  veins,  and  to  carry  heat  and  life  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  by  a  perpetual  motion,  it  sacks  in  the  blood  and  spouts  it  out  again, 
which  motion  depends  not  upon  the  command  of  the  soul,  but  is  pure 
natural. 

[2.]  The  mouth  takes  in  the  meat,  the  teeth  grind  it  for  the  stomach,  the 
stomach  prepares  it,  nature  strains  it  through  the  milky  veins,  the  liver 
refines  it  and  mints  it  into  blood,  separates  the  purer  firom  the  drossy  parts, 
which  go  to  the  heart,  circuits  through  the  whole  body,  running  through 
the  veins  like  rivers  through  so  many  channels  of  the  world,  for  the  water- 
ing of  the  several  parts,  which  are  framed  of  a  thin  skin  for  the  straining 
the  blood  through  for  the  supplying  of  the  members  of  the  body,  and  framed 
with  several  valves  or  doors  for  the  thrusting  the  blood  forwards  to  perform 
its  circular  motion. 

[8.]  The  brain,  fortified  by  a  strong  skull  to  hinder  outward  accidents,  a 
tough  membrane  or  skin  to  hinder  any  oppression  by  the  skull,  the  seat  of 
sense,  that  which  coins  the  animal  spirits,  by  purifjring  and  refining  those 
which  are  sent  to  it,  and  seems  like  a  curious  piece  of  needlework. 

[4.]  The  ear,  framed  with  windings  and  turnings,  to  keep  anything  from 
entering  to  offend  the  brain ;  so  disposed  as  to  admit  sounds  with  the 
greatest  safety  and  delight,  Eccles.  xii.  4 ;  filled  with  an  air  within,  by  the 
motion  whereof  the  sound  is  transmitted  to  the  brain,  as  sounds  are  made 
in  the  air  by  diffusing  themselves,  as  you  see  circles  made  in  the  water  by 
the  flinging  in  a  stone.  This  is  the  gate  of  knowledge,  whereby  we  hear 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  the  instruction  of  men  for  arts.  It  is  by  this  they 
are  [exposed  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  of  another  man  framed  in  our 
understandings. 

[5.]  What  a  curious  workmanship  is  that  of  the  eye,  which  is  in  the  body 
as  the  sun  in  the  world ;  set  in  the  head  as  in  a  watch-tower,  having  the 
softest  nerves  for  the  receiving  the  greater  multitude  of  spirits  necessary  for 
the  act  of  vision  1  How  is  it  provided  with  defence,  by  the  variety  of  coats, 
to  secure  and  accommodate  the  little  humour  and  part  whereby  the  vision  is 
made !  Made  of  a  round  figure,  and  convex,  as  most  commodious  to  receive 
the  q>ecies  of  objects ;  shaded  by  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  secured  by  the 
eyelids,  which  are  its  ornament  and  safety,  which  refresh  it  when  it  is  too 
much  dried  by  heat,  hinder  too  much  light  from  insinuating  itself  into  it  to 
offend  it,  cleanse  it  from  impurities,  by  their  quick  motion  preserve  it  from 
invasion,  and  by  contraction  confer  to  the  more  evident  discerning  of  things ; 
both  the  eyes  seated  in  the  hoUow  of  the  bone  for  security,  yet  standing  out 
that  things  may  be  perceived  more  easily  on  both  sides.  And  this  little 
member  can  behold  the  earth,  and  in  a  moment  view  things  as  high  as 
heaven. 

[6.J  The  tongue*  for  speech  framed  like  a  musical  instrument ;  the  teeth 
serving  for  variety  of  sounds ;  the  lungs  serving  for  bellows  to  blow  the  organs, 
as  it  were,  to  cool  the  heart :  by  a  continual  motion  transmitting  a  pure  air 
to  the  heart,  expelling  that  which  was  smoky  and  superfluous.  It  is  by  the 
tongue  that  communication  of  truth  hath  a  passage  among  men ;  it  opens 
the  sense  of  the  mind ;  there  would  be  no  converse  and  commerce  without 
it.  Speech  among  all  nations  hath  an  elegancy  and  attractive  force,  master- 
ing the  affections  of  men. 

Not.  to  speak  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  multitude  of  spirits  that  act  every 
part,  the  quick  flight  of  them  where  there  is  a  necessity  of  their  presence. 
Solomon,  Eccles.  xii.,  makes  an  elegant  description  of  them  in  his  speech  of 

*  Gocoei.  Sum.  TheolQg.,  cap.  8,  sec.  49. 
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old  age ;  and  Job  speaks  of  this  formation  of  the  body,  Job  x.  9-11,  fto. 
Not  the  least  part  of  the  body  is  made  in  vain.  The  hairs  of  the  head  have 
their  nse,  as  well  as  are  an  ornament.  The  whole  symmetry  of  the  body  is 
a  ravishing  object.  Every  member  hath  a  signatore  and  mark  of  God  and 
his  wisdom ;  he  is  visible  in  the  formation  of  the  members,  the  beauty  of  the 
parts,  and  the  vigour  of  the  body.  This  stmetnre  eould  not  be  from  the 
body  :  that  only  hath  a  passive  power,  and  cannot  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
soul ;  nor  can  it  be  from  the  soul.  How  comes  it  then  to  be  so  ignorant  of 
the  manner  of  its  formation  ?  The  soul  knows  not  the  internal  parts  of  its 
own  body,  but  by  information  from  others,  or  inspection  into  other  bodies. 
It  knows  less  of  the  inward  frame  of  the  body  than  it  doth  of  itself.  But  he 
that  makes  the  clock  can  tell  the  number  and  motions  of  the  wheels  within, 
as  well  as  what  figures  are  without. 

This  short  discourse  is  useful  to  raise  our  admirations  of  the  wisdom  of 
God,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  infinite,  wise  Creator.  And 
the  consideration  of  ourselves  every  day,  and  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d  in  our  frame, 
would  maintain 'religion  much  in  the  world,  since  all  are  so  framed  that  no 
man  can  tell  any  error  in  the  constitution  of  him.  If  thus  the  body  of  man 
is  fitted  for  the  service  of  his  soul  by  an  infinite  God,  the  body  ought  to  be 
ordered  for  the  service  of  this  God,  and  in  obedience  to  him. 

(2.)  In  the  admirable  difference  of  the  features  of  men,  which  is  a  great 
argument  that  the  world  was  made  by  a  wise  Being.  This  could  not  be 
wrought  by  chance,  or  be  the  work  of  mere  nature,  since  we  find  never,  or 
very  rarely,  two  persons  exactly  alike.  This  distinction  is  a  part  of  infinite 
wisdom ;  otherwise,  what  confusion  would  be  introduced  into  the  world ! 
Without  this,  parents  could  not  know  their  children,  nor  children  their  parents^ 
nor  a  brother  his  sister,  nor  a  subject  his  magistrate.  Without  it  there  had 
been  no  comfort  of  relations,  no  government,  no  commerce.  Debtors  would 
not  have  been  known  from  strangers,  nor  good  men  from  bad ;  propriety 
oould  not  have  been  preserved,  nor  justice  executed;  the  innocent  might 
have  been  apprehended  for  the  nocent ;  wickedness  could  not  have  been 
stopped  by  any  law. 

The  fiices  of  men  are  the  same  for  parts,  not  for  features.  A  dissimiltnde 
in  a  likeness ;  man,  like  to  all  the  rest  in  the  world,  yet  unlike  to  any,  and 
differenced  by  some  mark  from  all,  which  is  not  to  be  observed  in  any  other 
species  Of  creatures.  This  speaks  some  wise  agent  which  framed  man ;  since 
for  the  preservation  of  human  society  and  order  in  the  world,  this  disthiction 
was  necessary. 

Secondly,  As  man*8  own  nature  witnesseth  a  God  to  him  in  the  structure 
of  his  body,  so  also  in  the  nature  of  his  soul.*  We  know  that  we  have  an 
understanding  in  us :  a  substance  we  cannot  see,  but  we  know  it  by  its  ope- 
rations, as  thuiking,  reasoning,  willing,  remembering,  and  as  operating  about 
things  that  are  invisible  and  remote  from  sense.  TUs  must  needs  be  distinct 
from  the  body,  for  that,  being  but  dust  and  earth  in  its  original,  hath  not 
the  power  of  reasoning  and  thmking,  for  then  it  would  have  tlmt  power  when 
the  soul  were  absent,  as  well  as  when  it  is  present.  Besides,  if  it  had  that 
power  of  thinking,  it  could  think  only  of  those  things  which  are  sensible  and 
made  up  of  matter,  as  itsdlf  is.  lids  soul  hath  a  greater  excellency.  It 
can  know  itself,  rejoice  in  itself,  which  other  creatures  in  this  world  are  not 
capable  of.  The  soul  is  the  greatest  glory  of  this  lower  world ;  and  as  one 
saith,t  there  seems  to  be  no  more  difference  between  the  soul  and  an 
angel,  than  between  a  sword  in  the  scabbard  and  when  it  is  out  of  the 
so^bard. 

*  Ck)cceL  Ssm.  Thedog.,  cap.  8«  sec.  60,  51.  t  More. 
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1.  Consider  the  Tastness  of  its  capacitj.  The  ondeFstanding  can  coneeire 
the  whole  world,  and  paint  in  itself  the  inyisihle  pictures  of  all  things.  It 
is  capable  of  apprehending  and  discoursing  of  tlungs  superior  to  its  own 
nature.  *  It  is  suited  to  all  objects,  as  the  eje  to  all  colours,  or  the  ear  to 
all  sounds.'  *  How  great  is  the  memory  to  retain  such  Tarieties,  such  diyer- 
sities  1  The  will  also  can  accommodate  other  things  to  itself.  It  invents 
arts  for  the  use  of  man,  prescribes  rules  for  the  goyemment  of  states,  ransacks 
the  bowels  of  nature,  makes  endless  conclusions,  and  steps  in  reasoning  from 
one  thing  to  another,  for  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  it  can  contemplate  and 
form  notions  of  things  higher  than  the  world. 

2.  The  quickness  of  iis  motions.  '  Nothing  is  more  quick  in  the  whole 
course  of  nature.  The  sun  runs  through  the  world  in  a  day :  this  can  do  it 
in  a  moment.  It  can,  with  one  flight  of  ferncy,  ascend  .to  the  battlements  of 
heaven.'f  The  mists  of  the  air,  that  hinder  the  sight  of  the  eye,  cannot  hinder 
the  flights  of  the  soul ;  it  can  pass  in  a  moment  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  and  think  of  things  a  thousand  miles  distant.  It  can  think  of 
some  mean  thing  in  the  world,  and  presently,  by  one  cast,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  mount  up  as  high  as  heaven.  As  its  desires  are  not  bounded  by 
sensual  objects,  so  neither  are  the  motions  of  it  restrained  by  them.  It  wiU 
break  forth  wiUi  the  greatest  vigour,  and  conceive  things  infinitely  above  it ; 
though  it  be  in  the  body,  it  acts  as  if  it  were  ashamed  to  be  cloistered  in  it. 
This  could  not  be  the  result  of  any  material  cause.  Who  ever  knew  mere 
matter  understand,  think,  will  ?  And  what  it  hath  not,  it  cannot  give.  That 
which  is  destitute  of  reason  and  will,  could  never  confer  reason  and  will.  It 
is  not  the  efiect  of  the  body,  for  the  body  is  fitted  with  members  to  be  sub- 
ject to  it.  I  It  is  in  part  ruled  by  the  activity  of  the  soul,  and  in  part  by  the 
counsel  of  the  soul.  It  is  used  by  the  soul,  and  knows  not  how  it  is  used. 
Nor  could  it  be  firom  the  parents,  since  the  souls  of  the  children  often  tran- 
scend those  of  the  parents  in  vivacity,  aeuteness,  and  comprehensiveness. 
One  man  is  stupid,  and  begets  a  son  wiUi  a  capacious  understanding ;  one 
is  debauched  and  beastly  in  morals,  and  begets  a  son  who  fr6m  his  infancy 
testifies  some  virtuous  inclinations,  which  sprout  forth  in  delightfal  fruit  with 
the  ripeness  of  his  age.  §  Whence  should  this  diflerence  arise,  a  fool  begat 
the  wise  man,  and  a  debauched  the  virtuous  man  ?  The  wisdom  of  the  one 
could  not  descend  from  the  foolish  soul,  of  the  other,  nor  the  virtues  of  the 
son  from  the  deformed  and  polluted  soul  of  the  parent.  It  lies  not  in  the 
organs  of  the  body ;  for  if  the  folly  of  the  parent  proceeded  not  from  their 
souls,  but  the  ill  disposition  of  the  organs  of  their  bodies,  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  the  bodies  of  the  children  are  better  organised  beyond  the  goodness 
of  their  immediate  oause  ?  We  must  recur  to  some  invisible  hand,  that 
makes  tho  diflerence,  who  bestows  upon  one  at  his  pleasure  richer  qualities 
than  upon  another.  You  can  see  nothing  in  the  world  endowed  with  some 
excellent  quality,  but  you  must  imagine  some  bountiful  hand  did  enrich  it 
with  that  dowry.  None  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a  vessel  ever 
enriched  itself  with  that  sprightly  liquor  wherewith  it  is  filled ;  or  that  any- 
thing worse  than  the  soul  should  endow  it  with  that  knowledge  and  activity 
which  sparkles  in  it.  Nature  could  not  produce  it.  That  nature  is  intelli- 
gent, or  not ;  if  it  be  not,  then  it  produceth  an  efiect  more  excellent  than 
itself,  inasmuch  as  an  understanding  being  surmounts  a  being  that  hath  no 
understanding.    If  the  supreme  cause  of  the  soul  be  intelligent,  why  do  we 

*  Culverwell.         t  Theodoret.         t  Coccei.  Sum.  Theolog.,  cap.  8,  sec.  61,  52. 

i  I  do  not  dispute  whether  the  soul  were  generated  or  no.  Suppose  the  substance 
of  it  was  generated  by  the  parents,  yet  those  more  excellent  qaalities  were  not  the 
result  of  them. 
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not  call  it  God  as  well  as  natnre  ?  We  mast  arise  from  hence  to  the  notion 
of  a  God.  A  spiritnal  nature  cannot  proceed  but  from  a  spirit  higher  than 
itself,  and  of  a  transcendent  perfection  above  itself.  If  we  believe  we  have 
souls,  and  understand  the  state  of  our  l)wn  faculties,  we  must  be  assured  that 
there  was  some  invisible  hand  which  bestowed  those  Acuities  and  the  riches 
of  them  upon  us.  A  man  must  be  ignorant  of  himself  before  he  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  God.  Bj  considering  the  nature  of  our  souls,  we 
may  as  well  be  assured  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  there  is  a  sun  by  the 
shining  of  the  beams  in  at  our  windows.  And  indeed  the  soul  is  a  statue 
and  representation  of  God,  as  the  landscape  of  a  country  or  map  represents 
all  the  parts  of  it,  but  in  a  far  less  proportion  than  the  country  itself  is.  Tbe 
soul  fills  the  body,  and  God  the  world  ;  the  soul  sustains  the  body,  and  Gcd 
the  world ;  the  soul  sees,  but  is  not  seen ;  God  sees  all  things,  but  is  him- 
self invisible.  How  base  are  they  then  that  prostitute  their  souls,  an  image 
of  God,  to  base  things  unexpressibly  below  their  own  nature  ! 

8.  I  might  add  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Man  is  a  kind  of  compound  of 
angel  and  beast,  of  soul  and  body  ;  if  he  were  only  a  soul,  he  were  a  kind 
of  angel ;  if  only  a  body,  he  were  another  kind  of  brute.  Now,  that^a  body 
as  vile  and  dull  as  earth,  and  a  soul  that  can  mount  up  to  heaven  and  rove 
about  the  world  with  so  quick  a  motion,  should  be  Imked  in  so  strait  an 
acquaintance ;  that  so  noble  a  being  as  the  soul  should  be  an  inhabitant  in 
sach  a  tabernacle  of  clay,  must  be  owned  to  some  infinite  power  that  hath 
so  chained  it. 

4.  Man  witnesseth  to  a  God  in  the- operations  and  reflections  of  conscience : 
Bom.  ii.  15,  *  Their  thoughts  are  accusing  or  excusing.'  An  inward  com- 
fort attends  good  actions,  and  an  inward  torment  follows  bad  ones ;  for 
there  is  in  every  man's  conscience  fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward. 
There  is  therefore  a  sense  of  some  superior  judge,  which  hath  the  power 
both  of  rewarding  and  punishing.  If  man  were  his  supreme  rule,  what  need 
he  fear  punishment,  since  no  man  would  inflict  any  evil  or  torment  on  him- 
self; nor  can  *any  man  be  said  to  reward  himself,  for  all  rewards  refer  to 
another,  to  whom  the  action  is  pleasing,  and  is  a  conferring  some  good  a 
man  had  not  before.  If  an  action  be  done  by  a  subject  or  servant,  with 
hopes  of  reward,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  expects  a  reward  from  himself, 
but  from  the  prince  or  person  whom  he  eyes  in  that  action,  and  for  whose 
sake  he  doth  it. 

1.  There  is  a  law  in  the  minds  of  men  which  is  a  rule  of  good  and  evil. 
There  is  a  notion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  consciences  of  men,  which  is 
evident  by  those  laws  which  are  common  in  all  countries,  for  the  preserving 
human  societies,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  discouragement  of  vice ; 
what  standard  should  they  have  for  those  laws  but  a  common  reason  ?  The 
design  of  those  laws  was  to  keep  men  within  the  bounds  of  goodness,  for 
mutual  commerce ;  whence  the  apostle  calls  the  heathen  magistrate  '  a 
minister  of  God  for  good,'  Bom.  xiii.  4 ;  and  the  Gentiles  <  do  by  nature 
the  things  contained  in  the  law,*  Bom.  ii.  14. 

Man  in  the  first  instant  of  the  use  of  reason  finds  natural  principles  within 
himself,  directing  and  choosing  them ;  he  finds  a  distinction  between  good 
and  evil ;  how  could  this  be  if  there  were  not  some  rule  in  him  to  try  and 
distinguish  good  and  evil  ?  If  there  were  not  such  a  law  and  rule  in  man, 
he  could  not  sin ;  for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression.  If 
man  were  a  law  to  himself,  and  his  own  will  his  law,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  evil ;  whatsoever  he  willed  would  be  good  and  agreeable  to  the  law, 
and  no  action  could  be  accounted  sinful ;  the  worst  act  would  be  as  com- 
mendable as  the  best.    Every  thing  at  man's  appointment  would  be  good  or 
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evil.  If  there  were  no  each  law,  how  should  men  that  are  naturally  inclined 
to  evil  disapproye  of  that  which  is  nnloToly,  and  approve  of  that  good  which 
they  practise  not  ?  No  man  hut  inwardly  thinks  well  of  that  which  is  good 
while  he  neglects  it,  and  thinks  ill  of  that  which  is  evil  while  he  commits  it. 
Those  that  are  vicious  do  praise  those  that  practise  the  contrary  virtues. 
Those  that  are  evil  would  seem  to  he  good,  and  those  that  are  blameworthy, 
yet  will  rebuke  evil  in  others.  This  is  really  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil ;  whence  doth  this  arise,  by  what  rule  do  we  measure  this,  but  by 
some  innate  principle  ? 

And  this  is  imiversal,  the  same  in  one  man  as  in  another,  the  same  in  one 
nation  as  in  another ;  they  are  bom  with  every  man,  and  inseparable  from 
his  nature  :  Prov.  xzvii.  19,  <  As  in  water  face  answers  to  face,  so  the  heart 
of  man  to  man.'  Common  reason  supposeth  that  there  is  some  hand  which 
hath  fixed  this  distinction  in  man.  How  could  it  else  be  universally  im- 
pressed ?  No  law  can  be  without  a  law-giver ;  no  sparks  but  must  be 
kindled  by  some  other.  Whence  should  this  law  then  derive  its  original  ? 
Not  from  man ;  he  would  fain  blot  it  out,  and  cannot  alter  it  when  he  pleases. 
Natural  generation  never  intended  it ;  it  is  settled  therefore  by  some  higher 
hand,  which,  as  it  imprinted  it,  so  it  maintains  it  against  the  violences  of 
men,  who,  were  it  not  for  this  law,  would  make  the  world,  more  than  it  is, 
an  Aceldama  and  field  of  blood ;  for,  had  there  not  been  some  supreme  good, 
the  measure  of  all  other  goodness  in  the  world,  we  could  not  have  had  such 
a  thing  as  good.  The  Scripture  gives  us  an  account  that  this  good  was 
distinguished  from  evil  before  man  fell,  they  were  objecta  scibiUa  ;  good  was 
commanded  and  evil  prohibited,  and  did  not  depend  upon  man.  From  this 
a  man  may  rationally  be  instructed  that  there  is  a  God ;  for  he  may  thus 
argue  :  I  find  myself  naturally  obliged  to  do  this  thing  and  avoid  that,  I 
have  therefore  a  superior  that  doth  oblige  me  ;  I  find  something  within  me 
that  directs  me  to  such  actions,  contrary  to  my  sensitive  appetite,  there 
must  be  something  above  me  'therefore  that  put  this  principle  into  man's 
nature.  If  there  were  no  superior,  I  should  be  the  supreme  judge  of  good 
and  evil.  Were  I  the  lord  of  that  law  which  doth  oblige  me,  I  ^ould  find 
no  contradiction  within  myself  between  reason  and  appetite. 

2.  From  the  transgression  of  this  law  of  nature  fears  do  arise  in  the 
consciences  of  men.  Have  we  not  known  or  heard  of  men  struck  by  so  deep 
a  dart  that  could  not  be  drawn  out  by  the  strength  of  men,  or  appeased  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  world,  and  men  crying  out  with  horror  upon  a  death- 
bed of  their  past  life,  when  *  their  fear  hath  come  as  a  desolation,  and 
destruction  as  a  whirlwind '  ?  Prov.  i.  27.  And  often  in  some  sharp  affliction 
the  dust  hath  been  blown  off  from  men's  consciences,  which  for  a  while  hath 
obscured  the  writing  of  the  law.  If  men  stand  in  awe  of  punishment,  there 
is  then  some  superior  to  whom  they  are  accountable.  If  there  were  no  God, 
tiiere  were  no  punishment  to  fear.  What  reason  of  any  fear,  upon  the 
fissolution  of  the  knot  between  the  soul  and  body,  if  there  were  not  a  God 
to  punish,  and  the  soul  remained  not  in  being  to  be  punished  ? 

How  suddenly  will  conscience  work  upon  the  appearance  of  an  affliction, 
rouse  itself  from  sleep  like  an  armed  man,  and  fly  in  a  man's  face  before  he 
is  aware  of  it  ?  It  will  <  surprise  the  hypocrites,'  Isa.  xxxiii.  14.  It  will 
bring  to  mind  actions  committed  long  ago,  and  set  them  in  order  before  the 
face,  as  God's  deputy  acting  by  his  authority  and  omniscience.  As  God 
hath  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  among  the  creatures,  Acts  xiv.  17, 
so  he  hath  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  a  man's  own  breast. 

1.  This  operation  of  conscience  hath  been  universal.  No  nation  hath 
been  any  more  exempt  from  it  than  from  reason ;  not  a  man  but  hath  one 
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time  or  other  more  or  less  smarted  nndef  the  Bting  of  it.  All  over  the 
world  conscience  hath  shot  its  darts.  It  hath  torn  the  hearts  of  princes  in 
the  midst  of  their  pleasures ;  it  hath  not  flattered  them  whom  most  men 
flatter,  nor  feared  to  distorh  their  rest  whom  no  man  dares  to  provoke. 
Judges  have  tremhled  on  a  tribunal,  when  innocents  have  rejoiced  in  their 
condemnation ;  the  iron  bars  upon  Pharaoh's  conscience  were  at  last  broke 
up,  and  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  God  in  all  that  he  did  :  Exod.  ix.  27, 
*  I  have  sinned,  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  mj  people  are  wicked.' 
Had  thej  been  like  childish  frights  at  the  apprehension  of  bug-bears,  why 
hath  not  reason  shaken  them  off  ?  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  stronger  reason 
grows,  the  smarter  those  lashes  are ;  groundless  fears  had  been  short-lived, 
age  and  judgment  would  have  worn  ti^em  off,  but  they  grow  sharper  with 
the  growth  of  persons.  The  Scripture  informs  us  they  have  been  of  as 
ancient  a  date  as  the  revolt  of  the  flrst  man :  Gen.  iii.  10,  '  I  was  afraid,* 
saith  Adam,  <  because  I  was  naked,'  which  was  an  expectation  of  the  judg- 
ment of  God.  All  his  posterity  inherit  his  fears,  when  God  expresseth  him- 
self in  any  tokens  of  his  majesty  and  providence  in  the  world.  Every  man's 
conscience  testifies  that  he  is  unlike  what  he  ought  to  be  according  to  that 
law  engraven  upon  his  heart.  In  some,  indeed,  conscience  may  be  seared 
or  dimmer ;  or,  suppose  some  men  may  be  devoid  of  conspience,  shall  it  be 
denied  to  be  a  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man  ?  Some  men  have  not 
their  eyes,  yet  the  power  of  seeing  the  light  is  natural  to  man,  and  belongs 
to  the  integrity  of  the  body ;  who  would  argue,  that  because  some  men  are 
mad,  and  have  lost  their  reason  by  a  distemper  of  the  brain,  that  therefore 
reason  hath  no  reality,  but  is  an  imaginary  thing  ?  But  I  think  it  is  a 
standing  truth,  that  evezy  man  hath  been  under  the  scourge  of  it,  one  time 
or  other,  in  a  less  or  greater  degree ;  for,  since  evezy  man  is  an  offender,  it 
cannot  be  imagined  conscience,  which  is  natural  to  man  and  an  active  faculty, 
should  always  lie  idle,  without  doing  this  part  of  its  office  ?  The  aposUa 
tells  us  of  the  thoughts,  accusing  or  excusing  one  another,  or  by  turns* 
according  as  the  actions  were.  Nor  is  this  truth  weakened  by  the  corrup- 
tions in  the  world,  whereby  many  have  thought  themselves  bound  in  con- 
science to  adhere  to  a  ficdse  and  superstitious  worship  and  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any  have  thought  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  a  worship  commanded  by 
God.  This  very  thing  infers  that  all  men  have  a  reflecting  principle  in 
them ;  it  is  no  argument  against  the  being  of  conscience,  but  only  infers 
that  it  may  err  in  the  application  of  what  it  naturally  owns.  We  can  no 
more  say,  that  because  some  men  walk  by  a  frilse  rule,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  conscience,  than  we  can  say  that  because  men  have  errors  in  their 
minds,  therefore  they  have  no  such  faculty  as  an  understanding ;  or,  because 
men  will  that  which  is  evil,  they  have  no  such  faculty  as  a  will  in  them. 

2.  These  operations  of  conscience  are  when  the  wickedness  is  most  secret. 
These  tormenting  fears  of  vengeance  have  been  frequent  in  men  who  have 
had  no  reason  to  fear  man,  since,  their  wickedness  being  unknown  to  any 
but  themselves,  they  could  have  no  accuser  but  themselves.  They  have 
been  in  many  acts  which  their  companions  have  justified  them  in  ;  persons 
above  the  stroke  of  human  laws,  yea,  such  as  the  people  have  honoured  as 
gods,  have  been  haunted  by  them.  Conscience  hath  not  been  frighted  by 
the  power  of  princes,  or  bribed  by  the  pleasures  of  courts.  David  was  pur- 
sued by  his  horrors,  when  he  was  by  reason  of  his  dignity  above  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law,  or  at  least  was  not  reached  by  the  law ;  since,  though  the 
murder  of  Uriah  was  intended  by  him,  it  was  not  acted  by  him.  Such 
examples  are  frequent  in  human  records.  When  the  crime  hath  been  above 
any  punishment  by  man,  they  have  had  an  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner  in 
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their  own  breasts.  Can  this  be  originally  from  a  man's  self  ?  He  who  loves 
and  cherishes  himself  would  fly  from  anything  that  disturbs  him.  It  is  a 
greater  power  and  migesty  from  whom  man  cannot  hide  himself,  that  holds 
him  in  those  fetters.  What  should  affect  their  minds  for  that  which  can 
never  bring  them  shame  or  punishment  in  this  world,  if  there  were  not  some 
supreme  judge  to  whom  they  were  to  give  an  account,  whose  instrument 
conscience  is  ?  Doth  it  do  this  of  itself ;  hath  it  received  an  authority  from 
the  man  himself  to  sting  him  ?  It  is  some  supreme  power  that  doth  direct 
and  commission  it  against  our  wills. 

8.  These  operations  of  conscience  cannot  be  totally  shaken  off  by  man. 
If  there  be  no  Grod,  why  do  not  men  silence  the  ckmours  of  their  con- 
sciences, and  scatter  those  fears  that  disturb  their  rest  and  pleasures  ?  How 
inquisitive  are  men  after  some  remedy  against  those  convulsions  ?  Some- 
times they  would  render  the  charge  insignificant,  and  sing  a  rest  to  them- 
selves, though  they  *  walk  in  the  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts,'  Dent, 
xziz.  19.  How  often  do  men  attempt  to  drown  it  by  sensual  pleasures,  and 
perhaps  overpower  it  for  a  time ;  but  it  revives,  reinforceth  itself,  and  acts 
a  revenge  for  its  former  stop.  It  holds  sin  to  a  man's  view,  and  fixes  his 
eyes  upon  it,  whether  he  will  or  no:  *  The  wicked  are  like  a  troubled  sea, 
and  cannot  rest,'  Isa.  Ivii.  20.  They  would  wallow  in  sin  without  control, 
but  this  inward  principle  will  not  suffer  it ;  nothing  can  shelter  men  from 
those  blows.  What  is  the  reason  it  could  never  be  cried  down  ?  Man  is 
an  enemy  to  his  own  disquiet ;  what  man  would  continue  upon  the  rack,  if 
it  were  in  his  power  to  deliver  himself?  Why  have  all  human  remedies  been 
without  success,  and  not  able  to  extinguish  all  those  operations,  though  all 
the  wickedness  of  the  heart  hath  been  ready  to  assist  and  second  the  attempt  ? 
It  hath  pursued  men  notwithstanding  all  the  violence  used  against  it,  and 
renewed  its  scourges  with  more  severity,  as  men  deal  with  ti^eir  resisting 
slaves.  Man  can  as  little  silence  those  thunders  in  his  soul,  as  he  can  the 
thunders  in  the  heavens.  He  most  strip  himself  of  his  humanity  before  he 
can  be  stripped  of  an  accusing  and  affrighting  conscience :  it  sticks  as  dose 
to  him  as  his  nature.  Since  man  cannot  throw  out  the  process  it  makes 
agaidkt  him,  it  is  an  evidence  that  some  higher  power  secures  its  throne  and 
standing.  Who  should  put  this  scourge  into  the  hand  of  conscience,  which 
no  man  in  the  world  is  able  to  wrest  out  ? 

4.  We  may  add,  the  comfortable  reflections  of  conscience.  There  are 
excusing  as  well  as  accusing  reflections  of  conscience,  when  things  are  done 
as  works  of  the  law  of  nature.  Bom.  ii.  15.  As  it  doth  not  forbear  to  accuse 
and  torti;ife,  when  a  wickedness,  though  unknown  to  others,  is  committed, 
so  when  a  man  hath  done  well,  though  he  be  attacked  with  all  the  calumnies 
the  wit  of  man  can  forge,  yet  his  conscience  justifies  the  action,  and  fills 
him  with  a  singular  contentment.  As  there  is  torture  in  sinning,  so  there 
is  peace  and  joy  in  well-doing.  Neither  of  those  it  could  do,  if  it  did  not 
understand  a  sovereign  judge,  who  punishes  the  rebels  and  rewards  the  well- 
doer. Conscience  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion ;  and  the  two  pillars  upon 
which  it  is  built,  are  the  being  of  God,  and  the  bounty  of  God  to  those  that 
diligently  seek  him,  Heb.  xi.  6. 

This  proves  the  existence  of  God.  If  there  were  no  God,  conscience  were 
useless ;  the  operations  of  it  would  have  no  foundation,  if  there  were  not  an 
eye  to  take  notice,  and  a  hand  to  punish  or  reward  the  action.  The  accu- 
sations of  conscience  evidence  the  omniscience  and  the  holiness  of  God ; 
the  terrors  of  conscience,  the  justice  of  God;  the  approbations  of  con- 
science, the  goodness  of  God.  All  the  order  in  the  world  owes  itself,  next 
to  the  providence  of  God,  to  conscience :  without  it  the  world  would  be  a 
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Golgotha.  As  the  creatnres  witness  there  was  a  first  cause  that  produced 
them,  so  this  principle  in  man  evidenceth  itself  to  he  set  hy  the  same  hand 
for  the  good  of  that  which  it  had  so  framed.  There  could  he  no  conscience 
if  there  were  no  God,  and  man  could  not  he  a  rational  creature  if  there  were 
no  conscience.  As  there  is  a  rule  in  us,  there  must  he  a  judge,  whether  our 
actions  he  according  to  the  rule ;  and  since  conscience  in  our  corrupted  state 
is  in  some  particular  misled,  there  must  he  a  power  superior  to  conscience 
to  judge  how  it  hath  hehaved  itself  in  its  deputed  office :  we  must  come  to 
some  supreme  judge,  who  can  judge  conscience  itself.  As'  a  man  can  have 
no  surer  evidence  that  he  is  a  heing,  than  hecause  he  thinks,  he  is  a  thinking 
heing,  so  there  is  no  surer  evidence  in  nature  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that 
every  man  hath  a  natural  principle  in  him,  which  continually  cites  him 
hefore  God,  and  puts  him  in  mind  of  him,  and  makes  him  one  way  or  other 
fear  him,  and  reflects  upon  him  whether  he  will  or  no.  A  man  hath  less 
power  over  his  conscience  than  over  any  other  faculty.  He  may  choose- 
whether  he  will  exercise  his  understanding  ahout,  or  move  his  will  to,  such 
an  object,  hut  he  hath  no  such  authority  over  his  conscience ;  he  cannot 
limit  it,  or  cause  it  to  cease  firom  acting  and  reflecting ;  and  therefore  both 
that,  and  the  law  about  which  it  acts,  are  settled  by  some  supreme  autho- 
rity in  the  mind  of  man,  and  this  is  God. 

Prop,  4.  The  evidence  of  a  God  results  from  the  vastness  of  the  desires 
in  man,  and  the  real  dissatisfaction  he  hath  in  every  thing  below  himself. 
Man  hath  a  boundless  appetite  after  some  sovereign  good.  As  his  under- 
standing is  more  capacious  than  any  thing  below,  so  is  his  appetite  larger. 
This  affection  of  desire  exceeds  all  other  flections.  Love  is  determined  to 
something  known :  fear  to  something  apprehended ;  but  desires  approach 
nearer  to  infiniteness,  and  pursue,  not  only  what  we  know,  or  what 
we  have  a  glimpse  of,  but  what  we  find  wanting  in  what  we  akeady  ei^oy. 
That  which  the  desire  of  man  is  most  natundly  carried  after,  is  honum  ; 
some  fiilly  satisfying  good.  We  desire  knowledge  by  the  sole  impulse  of 
reason ;  but  we  desire  good  before  the  excitement  of  reason,  and  the  desire 
is  always  after  good,  but  not  always  after  knowledge. 

Now  the  soul  of  man  finds  an  imperfection  in  evezy  thing  here,  an^  can- 
not scrape  up  a  perfect  satisfaction  and  felicity.  In  ihe  highest  fruitions  of 
worldly  things,  it  is  still  pursuing  something  else,  which  speaks  a  defect  in 
what  it  already  hath.  The  world  may  afibrd  a  felicity  for  our  dust,  the  body, 
but  not  for  the  inhabitant  in  it ;  it  is  too  mean  for  that.  Is  there  any  one 
soul  among  the  sons  of  men,  that  can  upon  due  inquiry  say,  it  was  at  rest  and 
wanted  no  more,  that  hath  not  sometimes  had  desires  after  an  immaterial  good|? 
The  soul  *  follows  hard*  after  such  a  thing,  and  hath  frequent  looks  after  it, 
Ps.  Ixiii.  8.  Man  desires  a  stable  good,  but  no  sublunary  thing  is  so ;  and 
he  that  doth  not  desire  such  a  good,  wants  the  rational  nature  of  a  man. 
This  is  as  natural  as  understanding,  will,  and  conscience.  Whence  should 
the  soul  of  man  have  those  desires  ?  How  came  it  to  understand  that  some- 
thing is  still  wanting  to  make  its  nature  more  perfect,  if  there  were  not  in 
it  some  notion  of  a  more  perfect  being,  which  can  give  it  rest  ? 

Can  such  a  capacity  be  supposed  to  be  in  it  without  something  in  being 
able  to  satisfy  it  ?  If  so,  the  noblest  creature  in  the  world  is  miserablest, 
and  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  other :  other  creatures  obtain  their  ulti- 
mate desires,  *  they  are  filled  with  good,'  Ps.  civ.  28 ;  and  shall  man  only 
have  a  vast  desire  without  any  possibility  of  enjoyment  ?  Nothing  in  man 
is  in  vain :  he  hath  objects  for  his  aflections,  as  well  as  affections  for  objects. 
Every  member  of  his  body  hath  its  end,  and  doth  attain  it.  Every  affection 
of  his  soul  hath  an  object,  and  that  in  this  world ;  and  shall  there  be  none 
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for  his  desire,  which^comes  nearest  to  infinite  of  any  affection  planted  in 
him?  THis  boundless  desire  had  not  its  original  from  man  himself. 
Nothing  wotddjender  itself  restless;  something  above  the  bounds  of  this  world 
implanted  those  desires  after  a  higher  cood,  and  made  him  restless  in  evezy- 
thing  else.  And  since  the  sonl  can  omy  rest  in  that  which  is  infinite,  there 
is  something  infinite  for  it  to  rest  in.  Since  nothing  in  the  world,  though 
a  man  had  the  whole,  can  give  it  a  satisfaction,  there  is  something  above 
the  world  only  capable  to  do  it,  otherwise  the  soul  would  be  always  without  it, 
and  be  more  in  vain  than  any  other  creature. 

There  is  therefore  some  infinite  being  that  can  only  give  a  contentment 
to  the  soul,  and  this  is  God.  And  that  goodness  which  implanted  such 
desires  in  the  soul  would  not  do  it  to  no  purpose,  and  mock  it  in  giving  it 
an  infinite  desire  of  satis&ction,  without  intending  it  the  pleasure  of  enjoy- 
ment, if  it  doth  not  by  its  own  folly  deprive  itself  of  it.  The  felicity  of 
human  nature  must  needs  exceed  that  which  is  allotted  to  other  creatures. 

Reason  4,  and  last.  %  As  it  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  all  nations  in  the 
world  have  consented  to,  which  the  frame  of  the  world  evidenceth,  which 
man  in  his  body,  soul,  operations  of  conscience,  witnesseth  to,  so  it  is  a 
folly  to  deny  the  being  of  God,  which  is  witnessed  unto  by  extraordinaiy 
occurrences  in  the  world. 

1.  In  extraordinaiy  judgments.  When  a  just  revenge  follows  abominable 
crimes,  especially  when  the  judgment  is  suited  to  the  sin,  by  a  strange  con- 
catenation and  succession  of  providences,  methodised  to  bring  such  a  par- 
ticular punishment ;  when  the  sin  of  a  nation  or  person  is  made  legible  in 
the  inflicted  judgment,  which  testifies  that  it  cannot  be  a  casual  thing.  The 
Scripture  gives  us  an  account  of  the  necessity  of  such  judgments,  to  keep  up 
the  reverential  thoughts  of  God  in  the  world :  Ps.  ix.  16,  *  The  Lord  is 
known  by  the  judgment  which  he  executes,  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work 
of  his  own  hand.'  And  jealousy  is  the  name  of  God :  Exod.  xxxiv.  14, 
'  Whose  name  is  Jealous.'  He  is  distinguished  from  false  gods  by  the  judg- 
ments which  he  sends,  as  men  are  by  their  names. 

Extraordinary  prodigies  in  many  nations  have  been  the  heralds  of  extra- 
ordinary judgments,  and  presages  of  the  particular  judgments  which 
afterwards  they  have  felt,  of  which  the  Boman  histories  and  others  are  full. 
That  there  are  such  things  is  undeniable,  and  that  the  events  have  been 
answerable  to  the  threatening,  unless  we  will  throw  away  all  human  testi- 
monies, and  count  all  the  histories  of  the  world  forgeries.  Such  things  are 
evidences  of  soiae  invisible  power  which  orders  those  affairs.  And  if  there 
be  invisible  powers,  there  is  also  an  efficacious  cause  which  moves  them  ;  a 
government  certainly  there  is  among  them  as  well  as  in  the  world,  and  then 
we  must  come  to  some  supreme  gOTemor  which  presides  over  them. 

Judgments  upon  notorious  offenders  have  been  evident  in  all  ages,  the 
Scripture  gives  many  instances.  I  shall  only  mention  that  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  which  Josephus  *  mentions.  He  receives  the  flattering  applause 
of  the  people,  and  thought  himself  a  god ;  but  by  the  sudden  stroke  upon  him 
was  forced  by  his  torture  to  confess  another,  Acts  xii.  21-28.  I  am  God, 
saith  he,  in  your  account,  but  a  higher  calls  me  away ;  the  will  of  the 
heavenly  Deity  is  to  be  endured.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him.  The 
judgment  here  was  suited  to  the  sin  ;  he  that  would  be  a  god  is  eaten  up  of 
worms,  the  vilest  creatures.  Tully  Hostilins,  a  Boman  king,  who  counted 
it  the  most  unroyal  thing  to  be  religious,  or  own  any  other  God  but  his 
sword,  was  consumed  himself  and  his  whole  house  by  lightning  from  heaven. 

Many  things  are  unaccountable  unless  we  have  recourse  to  God.     The 
•  «  Lib.  19,  Antiq. 
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strange  revelations  of  murderers,  that  have  most  secretly  committed  their 
crimes  ;  the  makmg  good  some  dreadful  imprecations,  which  some  wretches 
have  used  to  confirm  a  lie,  and  immediately  have  heen  struck  with  that 
judgment  they  wished ;  the  raising  often  unexpected  persons  to  be  instru- 
ments of  vengeance  on  a  sinful  and  perfidious  nation ;  the  overturning  the 
deepest  and  surest  counsels  of  men,  when  they  have  had  a  successful  pro- 
gress, and  came  to  the  very  point  of  execution ;  the  whole  design  of  men's 
preservation  hath  been  beaten  in  pieces  by  some  unforeseen  circumstances, 
so  that  judgments  have  broken  in  upon  them  without  control,  and  all  their 
subtilties  been  outwitted ;  the  strange  crossing  of  some  in  their  estates, 
though  the  most  wise,  industrious,  and  frugal  persons,  and  that  by  strange 
and  unexpected  ways ;  and  it  is  observable  how  often  everything  contributes 
to  carry  on  a  judgment  intended,  as  if  they  rationally  designed  it.  All  those 
loudly  proclaim  a  God  in  the  world ;  if  Uiere  were  no  God,  there  would  be 
no  sin ;  if  no  sin,  there  would  be  no  punishment. 

2.  In  miracles.  The  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  and  when  it  is  put  out 
of  its  course  it  must  be  by  some  superior  power  invisible  to  the  world,  and 
by  whatsoever  invisible  instruments  they  are  wrought,  the  efficacy  of  them 
must  depend  upon  some  first  cause  above  nature.  Ps.  Ixzii.  18,  '  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doth  wondrous  things,*  by  himself  and 
his  sole  power. 

That  which  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  natural  cause,  must  be  the  result  of 
something  supernatural ;  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  nature  is  the  effect  of 
a  power  superior  to  nature.  For  it  is  quite  against  the  order  of  nature,  and 
is  the  elevation  of  something  to  such  a  pitch,  which  all  nature  could  not 
advance  it  to.  Nature  cannot  go  beyond  its  own  limits;  if  it  be  determined 
by  another,  as  hath  been  formerly  proved,  it  cannot  lift  itself  above  itself 
without  that  power  that  so  determined  it.  Natural  agents  act  necessarily. 
The  sun  doth  necessarily  shine,  fire  doth  necessarily  bum.  That  cannot 
be  the  result  of  nature  which  is  above  the  ability  of  nature.  That  cannot 
be  the  work  of  nature  which  is  against  the  order  of  nature.  Nature  cannot 
do  anything  against  itself,  or  invert  its  own  course. 

We  must  own  that  such  things  have  been,  or  we  must  accuse  all  the 
records  of  former  ages  to  be  a  pack  of  lies,  which  whosoever  .doth  destroys 
the  greatest  and  best  part  of  human  knowledge.  The  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  Scripture,  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  are  acknowledged  by  the  heathen^ 
by  the  Jews  at  this  day,  though  his  greatest  enemies.  There  is  no  dispute 
whether  such  things  were  wrought,  Uie  dead  raised,  the  blind  restored  to 
sight.  The  heathens  have  acknowledged  the  miraculous  eclipse  of  the  sun 
at  the  passion  of  Christ,  quUe  against  the  rule  of  nature,  the  moon  being 
then  in  opposition  to  the  sun  ;  the  propagation  of  Christianity  contrary  to 
the  methods  whereby  other  religions  have  been  propagated,  that  in  a  few 
years  the  nations  of  the  world  should  be  sprinkled  with  this  doctrine,  and 
give  in  a  greater  catalogue  of  m'arfyrs  courting  the  devouring  flames  than  all 
the  religions  of  the  world. 

To  this  might  be  added  the  strange  hand  that  was  over  the  Jews,  the  only 
people  in  the  world  professing  the  true  God,  that  should  so  often  be  befriended 
by  their  conquerors,  so  as  to  rebuild  their  temple,  though  they  were  looked 
upon  as  a  people  apt  to  rebel.  Dion  and  Seneca  observe,  that  wherover 
they  were  transplanted  they  prospered  and  gave  laws  to  the  victors ;  so  that 
this  proves  also  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  the  truth  of  Christian  reli* 
gion,  as  well  as  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  superior  power  over  the  world. 

To  this  might  be  added  the  bridling  the  tumultuous  passions  of  men  for 
the  preservation  of  human  societies,  which  else  would  run  the  world  into 
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tmoonoeivable  oonfosions :  Ps.  Ixv.  7,  *  Which  etilleih  the  noise  of  the  sea, 
and  the  tmnolts  of  the  people ;'  as  also  the  miraenlons  deliverance  of  a 
person  or  nation,  when  upon  the  very  brink  of  rain ;  the  sudden  answer  of 
prayer  when  God  hath  been  sought  to,  and  the  turning  away  a  judgment, 
which  in  reason  could  not  be  expected  to  be  averted,  and  the  raising  a  sunk 
people  from  a  ruin  which  seemed  inevitable,  by  unexpected  ways. 

8.  Accomplishments  of  prophecies.  Those  things  which  are  purely  con- 
tingent, and  isannot  be  known  by  natural  signs  and  in  their  causes,  as 
eclipses  and  changes  in  nations,  which  may  be  disc^ed  by  an  observation 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  such  things  that  fiEtll  not  within  this  compass,  if 
they  be  foretold  and  come  to  pass,  are  solely  from  some  higher  hand,  and 
above  the  cause  of  nature.  This  in  Scripture  is  asserted  to  be  a  notice  of 
the  trae  God :  Isa.  xli.  28, .'  Shew  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
that  we  may  know  that  you  are  God ; '  and  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  '  I  am  God, 
declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times,  the  things 
that  are  not  yet  done,  saying.  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my 
pleasure.'  And  prophecy  was  consented  to  by  all  the  philosophers  to  be 
from  divine  illumination.  That  power  which  discovers  things  future,  which 
all  the  foresight  of  men  cannot  ken  and  conjecture,  is  above  nature.  And 
to  foretell  them  so  certainly  as  if  they  did  i^eady  exist,  or  had  existed  long 
ago,  must  be  the  result  of  a  mind  infinitely  intelligent ;  because  it  is  the 
highest  way  of  knowing,  and  a  higher  cannot  be  imagined;  and  he  that 
knows  things  future  in  such  a  manner  must  needs  know  things  present  and 
past.  Gyrus  was  prophesied  of  by  Isaiah,  chap.  xliv.  28  and  xlv.,  long  before 
he  was  born ;  his  victories,  spoils,  all  that  ^ould  happen  in  Babylon,  his 
bounty  to  the  Jews,  came  to  pass,  according  to  that  prophecy;  and  the  sight 
of  that  prophecy  which  the  Jews  shewed  him,  as  other  historians  report,  was 
that  wluch  moved  him  to  be  fiftvourable  to  the  Jews. 

Alexander's  sight  of  Daniel's  prophecy  concerning  his  victories  moved 
him  to  spare  Jerusalem.  And  are  not  the  four  monazchies  plainly  deci- 
phered in  that  book,  before  the  fourth  rose  up  in  the  world  ?  That  power 
which  foretells  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wit  of  man,  and  orders  all 
causes  to  bring  about  ^ose  predictions,  must  be  an  infinite  power,  the 
same  that  made  the  world,  sustains  it  and  g[overns  all  things  in  it  according 
to  his  pleasure,  and  to  hnog  about  his  own  ends ;  and  this  being  is  God. 

Uae  1.  If  atheism  be  a  folly,  it  is  then  pernicious  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
atheist  himself.  Wisdom  is  the  band  of  human  societies,  the  glozy  of  man. 
Folly  is  the  disturber  of  families,  cities,  nations,  the  disgrace  of  human 
nature. 

1.  It  is  pernicious  to  the  world. 

(1.)  It  would  root  out  the  foundations  of  government.  It  demolisheth 
all  order  in  nations.  The  being  of  a  God  is  the  guard  of  the  world.  The 
sense  of  a  God  is  the  foundation  of  civil  order ;  without  this  there  is  no  tie 
upon  the  consciences  of  men.  What  force  would  there  be  in  oaths  for  the 
decisions  of  controversies,  what  right  could  there  be  in  appeals  made  to  one 
that  had  no  being  ?  A  dty  of  atheists  would  be  a  heap  of  confusion;  there 
could  be  no  ground  of  any  commerce  when  all  the  saerod  bands  of  it  in  the 
consciences  ci  men  were  snapped  asunder,  which  are  torn  to  pieces  and 
utterly  destroyed  by  denying  tiie  existence  of  God.  What  magistrate  could 
be  secure  in  his  standing,  what  private  person  could  be  secure  in  his  right?* 
Can  that  tiien  be  a  truth  that  is  deetractive  of  all  public  good  ?  H  the 
atheist's  sentiment,  that  there  were  no  God,  were  a  trath,  and  the  contrary, 
that  there  were  a  God,  were  afolsity,  it  would  then  followthat  falsity  made  men 

*  LeHius  de  FroTld.,  p.  666. 
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good  and  serviceable  to  one  another ;  ihaC  error  were  the  foundation  of  all 
the  beaatjy  and  order,  and  ontward  felicity  of  the  world,  the  fountain  of  all 
good  to  man.  If  there  were  no  God,  to  beHeve  there  is  one  would  be  an  error, 
and  to  believe  there  is  none  would  be  the  greatest  wisdom,  because  it  would  be 
thejgreatest  truth.  And  then  as  it  is  the  greatest  wisdom  to  fear  God  upon 
the  ^apprehension  of  his  existence,  Ps.  cxi.  10,  so  it  would  be  the  greatest 
error  to  fear  him,  if  there  were  none.  It  would  unquestionably  follow,  that 
error  is  the  support  of  the  world,  the  spring  of  all  human  a(}vantages,  and 
that  every  part  of  the  world  were  obliged  to  a  fabity  for  being  a  quiet 
habitation,  which  is  the  most  absurd  thing  to  imagine.  It  is  a  thing  impos- 
sible to  be  tolerated  by  any  prince,  without  laying  an  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
government. 

(2.)  It  would  introduce  all  evil  into  the  world.    If  you  take  away  God, 
you  take  away  conscience,  and  thereby  all  measures  and  rules  of  good  and 
evil.    And  how  could  any  laws  be  made  when  the  measure  and  stimdard  of 
them  were  removed  ?    All  good  laws  are  founded  upon  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  reason,  upon  common  sentiments  in  human  nature,  which 
spring  from  a  sense  of  God ;  so  that  if  the  foundation  be  demolished,  the 
whole  superstructure  must  tumble  down.    A  man  might  be  a  thief,  a  mur- 
derer, an  adulterer,  and  could  not  in  a  strict  sense  be  an  offender.     The 
worst  of  actions  could  not  be  evil  if  a  man  were  a  god  to  himself,  a  law  to 
himself.     Nothing  but  evil  deserves  a  censure,  and  nothing  would  be  evil  if 
there  were  no  God,  the  rector  of  the  world,  against  whom  evil  is  properly 
coDunitted.     No  man  can  make  that  morally  evil  that  is  not  so  in  itself. 
As  where  there  is  a  faint  sense  of  God,  the  heart  is  more  strongly  inclined 
to  wickedness,  so  where  there  is  no  sense  pf  God,  the  bars  are  removed, 
the  flood-gates  set  open  for  all  wickedness  to  rush  in  upon  mankind. 
Beligion  pinions  men  from  abominable  practices,  and  restrains  them  from 
being  slaves  to  their  own  passions ;  an  atheist's  arms  would  be  loose  to  do 
anything.*    Nothing  so  villanous  and  ui^ust  but  would  be  acted,  if  the 
natural  fear  of  a  deity  were  extinguished.    The  first  consequence  issuing 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  existence  of  (xod,  is  his  government  of  the 
world.     If  there  be  no  God,  then  the  natural  consequence  is  that  there  is 
no  supreme  government  of  the  world.     Such  a  notion  would  cashier  all 
sentiments  of  good,  and  be  like  a  Trojan  horse,  whence  all  impurity, 
tyranny,  and  all  sorts  of  misehiefisi  would  break  out  upon  mankind.     Cor- 
ruption and  abominable  works  in  the  text  are  the  fruit  of  the  iooVs  persua- 
sion that  there  is  no  God.    The  perverting  of  the  ways  of  men,  oppression, 
and  extortion,  owe  their  rise  to  a  forgetfolness  of  God :  Jer.  iii.  21,  '  They 
have  perverted  their  way,  and  they  have  forgotten  the  Lord  their  God  ;* 
Ezek.  xxii.  12,  '  Thou  hast  greedily  gained  by  extortion,  and  hast  forgotten 
me,  saith  the  Lord.'    The  whole  eiurth  would  be  filled  with  violence,  all 
flesh  would  corrupt  their  way  as  it  was  before  the  deluge,  when  probably 
atheism  did  abound  more  than  idolatry;  and  if  not  a  disowning  the  being, 
yet  denying  the  providence  of  God  by  the  posterity  of  Cain,  those  of  the 
fiunily  of  Beth  only  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Gen.  vi.  11,  12 
compared  with  Gen.  iv.  26* 

The  greatest  sense  of  a  <leity  in  any  hath  been  attended  with  the  greatest 
innocence  of  life  and  usefulness  to  others,  and  a  weaker  sense  haUi  been 
attended  with  a  baser  impnrity.f  If  there  were  no  God,  blasphemy  would 
be  praiseworthy ;  as  the  reproach  of  idols  is  praiseworthy,  because  we  tes- 
tify that  there  is  no  divinity  in  them.  What  can  be  more  contemptible 
than  that  which  hath  no  being  ?  Bin  would  be  only  a  fiilse  opinion  of  a 
*  Leasiiu  de  Frovid.,  p.  664.  t  Leasins  de  Pzovid.,  p.  665. 
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violated  law  and  an  offended  deity.  If  snch  apprehensions  prevail,  what  a 
wide  door  is  opened  to  the  worst  of  villanies  ?  If  there  be  no  God,  no 
respect  is  dne  to  him;  all  the  religion  in  the  world  is  a  trifle  and  error,  and 
thus  the  pillars  of  all  human  society,  and  that  which  hath  made  common- 
wealths to  flourish,  are  blown  away. 

Secondly,  2,  It  is  pernicious  to  the  atheist  himself.  If  he  fear  no  future 
punishment,  he  can  never  expect  any  future  reward ;  all  his  hopes  must  be 
confined  to  a  swinish  and  despicable  manner  of  life,  without  any  imaginations 
of  so  much  as  a  dram  of  reserved  happiness.  He  is  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  silliest  animal,  which  hath  something  to  please  it  in  its  life; 
whereas  an  atheist  can  have  notliing  here  to  give  him  a  full  content,  no 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  and  can  have  less  satisfaction  here- 
after. He  deposeth  the  noble  end  of  his  own  being,  which  was  to  sfervb  a 
God  and  have  a  satisfaction  in  him,  to  seek  a  God  and  be  rewarded  by  him ; 
and  he  that  depa^s  from  this  end,  recedes  from  his  own  nature.  All  the 
content  any  creature  finds  is  in  performing  its  end,  moving  according  to  its 
natural  instinct;  as  it  is  a  joy  to  the  sun  to  run  its  race,  Ps.  xix.  5,  in 
the  same  manner  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  every  other  creature,  and  its  delight, 
to  observe  the  law  of  its  creation.  What  content  can  any  man  have  that 
runs  from  his  end,  opposeth  his  own  nature,  denies  a  God  by  whom  and 
for  whom  he  was  created,  whose  image  he  bears,  which  is  the  glory  of  his 
nature,  and  sinks  into  the  very  dregs  of  brutishness  ?  How  elegantly  is  it 
described  by  ^ildad:  Job  xviii.  7,  8,  &c.,  to  the  end,  'His  own  counsel 
shall  cast  him  down,  terrors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side;  destruc- 
tion shall  be  ready  at  his  side,  the  first-born  of  death  shall  devour  his 
strength.  His  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out,  and  it  shall  bring  him  to  the 
king  of  terrors:  brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  He  shall 
be  driven  from  light  into  darkness,  and  chased'  out  of  the  world.  They  that 
come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day,  as  they  that  went  before  were 
afi^hted.  And  this  is  the  place  of  him  that  knows  not  God.'  If  there  be 
a  future  reckoning  (as  his  own  conscience. cannot  but  sometimes  inform  him 
of),  his  condition  is  desperate,  and  his  misery  dreadful  and  unavoidable. 
It  is  not  righteous  a  heU  should  entertain  any  else  if  it  refuse  him. 

Use  2.  How  lamentable  is  it  that  in  our  times  this  folly  of  atheism  should 
be  so  rife !  that  there  should  be  found  such  monsters  in  human  nature,  in 
the  midst  of  the  improvements  of  reason  and  shinings  of  the  gospel,  who 
not  only  make  the  Scripture  the  matter  of  their  jeers,  but  scoff  at  the  judg- 
ments and  providences  of  God  in  the  world,  and  envy  their  Creator  a  being, 
without  whose  goodness  they  had  had  none  themselves ;  who  contradict  in 
their  carriage  what  they  assert  to  be  their  sentiment,  when  they  dreadfully 
imprecate  danmation  to  themselves  t  Whence  should  [come]  .that  damnation 
they  so  rashly  wish  be  poured  forth  upon  them,  if  there  were  not  a  reveng- 
ing God  ?  Formerly  atheism  was  as  rare  as  prodigious,  scarce  two  or  three 
known  in  an  age.  And  those  that  are  reported  to  be  so  in  former  ages,  are 
rather  thought  to  be  counted  so  for  mocking  at  the  senseless  deities  the 
common  people  adored,  and  laying  open  their  impurities.  A  mere  natural 
strength  would  easily  discover  that  those  they  adored  for  gods  could  not 
deserve  thjit  title,  since  their  original  was  known,  their  uncleanness  mani- 
fest and  acknowledged  by  their  worshippers.  And  probably  it  was  so,  since 
the  Ohristians  were  termed  A$t9i,  as  Justin  informs  us,  because  they  acknow- 
ledged not  their  vain  idols. 

I  question  whether  there  ever  was  or  can  be  in  the  world  an  uninterrupted 
and  internal  denial  of  the  being  of  God,  or  that  men  (xmless  we  can  suppose 
conscience  utterly  dead)  can  arrive  to  snch  a  degree  of  impiety.    For  before 
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they  can  stifle  enoh  sentiments  in  them  (whatsoerer  they  may  assert),  they 
mnst  be  ntter  strangers  to  the  common  conceptions  of  reason,  and  despoil 
themselves  of  their  own  humanity.  He  that  dares  to  deny  a  God  with  his 
lips,  yet  sets  up  something  or  other  as  a  god  in  his  heart.  Is  it  not  lament- 
able that  this  sacred  truth,  consented  to  by  all  nations,  which  is  the  band 
of  civil  societies,  the  source  of  all  order  in  the  world,  should  be  denied  with 
a  bare  fkce  and  disputed  against  in  companies,  and  the  -glory  of  a  wise 
Creator  ascribed  to  an  unintelligent  nature,  to  blind  chance?  Are  not 
such  worse  than  heathens?  They  worshipped  many  gods,  these  none; 
they  preserved  a  notion  of  God  in  the  world  under  a  disguise  of  images, 
these  would  banish  him  both  firom  earth  and  heaven,  and  demolish  the 
statues  of  him  in  their  own  consciences ;  they  degraded  him,  these  would 
destroy  him;  they  coupled  creatures  with  him — Rom.  i.  25,  ^  Who  wor- 
shipped the  creature  witii  the  Creator,'  as  it  may  most  properly  be  rendered* 
And  these  would  make  him  worse  than  a  creature,  a  mere  nothing.  Earth 
is  hereby  become  worse  than  hell.  Atheism  is  a  persuasion,  which  finds  no 
footing  anywhere  else.  Hell,  that  receives  such  persons,  in  this  point 
reforms  them ;  they  can  never  deny  or  doubt  of  his  being  while  they  feel 
his  strokes.  The  devil,  that  rejoices  at  their  wickedness,  faiows  them  to  be 
in  an  error;  for  he  'believes,  and  trembles'  at  the  belief,  James  ii.  19. 
This  is  a  forerunner  of  judgment;  boldness  in  sin  is  a  presage  of  ven- 
geance, especially  when  the  honour  of  God  is  more  particularly  concerned 
tiierein.  It  tends  to  the  overturning  human  society,  taking  off  the  bridle 
from  the  wicked  inclinations  of  men.  And  God  appears  not  in  such  visible 
judgments  against  sin  immediately  committed  against  himself,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  sins  that  are  destructive  to  human  society.  Besides,  God  as 
governor  of  the  world  will  uphold  that,  without  which  all  his  ordinances  in 
the  world  would  be  useless.  Atheism  is  point  blank  against  all  the  glory  of 
God  in  creation,  and  against  all  the  glory  of  God  in  redemption,  and  pro- 
nounceth  at  one  breath  both  the  Creator  and  all  acts  of  religion  and  divine 
institutions  useless  and  insignificant. 

Since  most  have  had,  one  time  or  other,  some  risings  of  doubt,  whether 
there  be  a  God,  though  few  do  in  expressions  deny  his  being,  it  may  not  be 
unnecessary  to  propose  some  things  for  the  furUier  impressing  this  truth, 
and  guarding  themselves  against  such  temptations. 

1.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  demonstrate  there  is  no  <]tod.  He  can 
choose  no  medium,  but  will  fall  in  as  a  proof  for  his  existence,  and  a  mani- 
festation of  his  excellency  rather  than  against  it.  The  pretences  of  the 
atheist  are  so  ridiculous,  that  they  are  not  worth  the  mentioning. 

They  never  saw  God,  and  therefore  know  not  how  to  believe  such  a  beinc ; 
they  cannot  comprehend  him.  He  would  not  be  God  if  he  could  fidl  within 
the  narrow  model  of  an  human  understanding;  he  would  not  be  infinite  if 
he  were  comprehensible,  or  to  be  terminated  by  our  sight.  How  small  a 
thing  must  that  be  which  is  seen  by  a  bodily  eye,  or  grasped  by  a  weak 
mind  I  If  God  were  visible  or  comprehensible,  he  would  be  limited.  ShaU 
it  be  a  sufficient  demonstration  firom  a  blind  man  that  there  is  no  fire  in  the 
room,  because  he  sees  it  not,  though  he  feel  the  warmth  of  it  ?  The  know- 
ledge of  the  effect  is  sufficient  to  conclude  the  existence  of  the  cause. 
W&  ever  saw  his'  own  life  ?  Is  it  sufficient  to  deny  a  man  lives,  because 
he  beholds  not  his  life,  and  only  knows  it  by  his  motion?  He  never 
saw  his  own  soul,  but  faiows  he  hath  one  by  his  thinking  power.  The  air 
renders  itself  sensible  to  men  in  its  operations,  yet  was  never  seen  by 
the  eye. 

Jf  God  should  render  himself  vkiUe,  they  might  question  as  well  as  now 
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whether  that  which  was  sovisi^Ie  were  Ood  or  some  delneion.  If  he  shonid 
appear  glorioos,  w^  can  as  little  behold  him  in  hia  m^jestie  gloiy  aa  an  owl 
can  behold  the  son  in  its  brightaess;  we  sbonld  still  bat  see  him  in  his 
eflects,  as  we  do  the  son  by  has  beams.  If  he  should  shew  a  new  miraele^ 
we  shonid  still  see  him  but  by  his  woiks;  so  we  see  him  in  his  creatures, 
every  one  of  which  would  be  as  great  a  miracle  as  any  can  be  wrought  to 
one  that  had  ihe  first  prospect  of  thenw  To  require  to  see  God,  is  to 
require  that  which  is  impossible :  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  <  He  dwells  in  the  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  unta;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see.' 
It  is  visible  that  he  is,  for  '  he  covers  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment^^ 
Ps.  civ.  2 ;  it  is  invisible  wJuit  he  is,  for  '  he  makes  darkness  his  secret 
place,'  Ps.  zviii.  11.  Nothing  more  dear  to  the  eye  than  light,  and 
nothing  more  difficult  to  the  understanding  than  the  nature  of  it;  as  light 
is  the  first  object  obvious  to  the  eye,  so  is  Qod  the  first  object  obvious  to 
the  understanding.  The  arguments  firom  nature  do  with  greater  strength 
evince  his  existence,  than  any  pretences  can  manifest  there  is  no  God.  No 
man  can  assure  himself  by  any  good  reason  there  is  none;,  for  as  for  the 
« likeness  of  events  to  him  that  is  righteous  and  him  that  is  wicked,  to  him 
that  sacrificeth  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not,'  Ecdes.  ix  2,  it  is  an  argu- 
ment for  a  reserve  of  jlidgment  in  another  state,  which,  every  man's  con- 
science dictates  to  him,  when  the  justice  of  God  shall  be  glorified  in  another 
world  as  much  as  his  patience  is  in  this. 

2.  Whosoever  doubts  of  it  makes  himself  a  mark,  against  which  all  the 
creatures  fight. 

AH  the  stars  fought  against  Sisera  fi>r  Israel ;  all  tiie  stars  in  heaven^  and 
the  dust  on  earth,  fight  for  God  againsi  the  atheist.  He  hath  as  many  argu- 
ments against  him  as  there  are  creatures  in  the  whole  compass  of  heai^en 
and  earth.  He  is  most  unreasonable  that  denies  or  doubts  of  that  whose 
image  and  shadow  he  sees  round  about  him  ;  he  may  sooner  deny  the  sun 
that  warms  him,  the  moon  that  in  the  night  walks  in  her  brightness,  deny 
the  fruits  he  ei^joys  from  earth,  yea,  and  deny  that  he  doth  exist.  He  must 
tear  his  own  conscience,  fiy  firom  his  own  thoughts,  be  changed  into  the 
nature  of  a  stone,  which  hath  neither  season  nor  sense,  before  he  can  dis- 
engage himself  firom  those  arguments  which  evince  the  being  of  a  God.  He 
that  would  make  the  natural  religion  prctfessed  in  the  world  a  mere  romance, 
must  give  the  lie  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  y  he  must  be  at  an  irre- 
concilable enmity  with  his  own  reason,  resolve  to  hear  nothing  that  it  speaks, 
if  he  will  not  hear  what  it  speaks  in  this  ease  with  a  greater  evidence  than 
it  can  ascertain  anything  else.  God  hath  so  settled  hunself  in  the  reason  of 
man,  that  he  must  vilify  the  noblest  fi^ulty  God  hath  given  him,  and  put 
off  nature  itself,  before  he  can  blot  out  the  notion  of  a  God. 

8.  No  question  but  those  that  have  been  so  bold  as  to  deny  that  there 
was  a  God  have  sometimes  been  much  afifaid  they  have  been  in  an  error, 
and  have  at  least  suspected  there  was  a  God,  when  some  sudden  prodigy 
hath  presented  itself  to  them  and  roused  their  fears.  And  whatsoever  senti- 
ments they  might  have  in  their  blinding  prosperity,  they  have  had  other  kind 
of  motions  in  them  in  their  stormy  afflictions,  and,  like  Jonah^s  mariners, 
have  been  ready  to  cry  to  him  for  help,  whom  ^efj  disdained  to  own  so  much 
as  in  being  while  they  swam  in  their  pleasures.  The  thoughts  of  a  deity 
cannot  be  so  extinguished  but  they  will  revive  and  rash  upon  a  man,  at  least 
under  some  sharp  affliction.  Amazing  judgments  will  make  them  question 
iheir  own  apprehensions.  Qod  sends  some  messengers  to  keep  alive  the 
apprehension  of  him  as  a  judge,  while  men  resolve  not  to  own  or  reverence 
lum  as  a  governor.    A  man  cannot  but  keep  a  scent  of  what  was  bom  with 
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him ;  as  a  yessel  that  hath  been  seasoned  first  with  a  strong  juice  will  pre- 
senre  the  scent  of  it,  whatsoever  liqaors  are  afterwards  pnt  into  it. 

4.  What  is  it  for  which  snch  men  rack  their  wits,  to  form  notions  that 
there  is  no  God  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  would  indulge  some  vicious  habit, 
which  hath  gained  the  possession  of  their  soul,  which  they  hnow  cannot  be 
&voured  by  that  hely  Ged,  whose  notion  they  would  raze  out  ?U^s.  xeiv.  6, 7?) 
Is  it  not  for  seme  brutish  affection,  as  degenerative  of  human  nature,  as 
derogatory  te  the  glery  of  God ;  a  lust  as  unmanly  as  sinful  f 

The  terrors  of  God  are  the  effects  of  gmilt;  and  therefore  men  would  wear 
out  the  apprehensions  of  a  deity,  that  they  might  be  brutish  without  control. 
They  would  fain  believe  there  were  no  God,  that  they  might  not  be  men,  but 
beasts.  How  great  <a  folly  is  it  to  take  so  much  pains  in  vain  for  a  slavery 
and  torment  I  to  cast  eff  Uiat  which  they  call  a  yoke  for  that  which  really  is 
one !  There  is  more  pains  «nd  toughness  of  soul  requisite  io  riiake  off  the 
apprehensions  of  God  than  to  believe  that  he  is,  and  cleave  constantly  to 
ium.  What  a  madness  is  it  in  any  to  take  so  much  pains  to  be  less  than  a 
man,  by  razing  out  the  apprehensions  of  God,  when  with  less  pains  he  may 
ho  more  ithan  an  earthly  man,  J)y  ^cherishing  the  notions  of  God,  and  walk- 
ing answerably  thereunto. 

6.  How  unreasonable  is  it  for.«iy  man  to  hazard  himself  at  this  rate  in 
the  denial  of  a  God  1  The  atheist  saith  he  knows  not  that  there  is  a  God ; 
but  may  he  not  reasonably  think  there  may  be  one  for  «ught  he  knows? 
And  if  there  »be,  what  a  desperate  confusion  will  he  be  in,  when  all  his 
bravadoes  shall  prove  false  I  What  can  they  gain  by  such  an  opinion  ?  A 
freedom,  say  ihey,  from  the  burdensome  yoke  of  conscience,  a  liberty  to  do 
what  they  Ust,  that  doth  not  subject  them  to  divine  laws.  It  is  «  hard 
matter  to  persuade  any  that  they  can  gain  this.  They  can  gain  but  «  sor- 
did pleasure,  unworthy  the  nature  of  man.  But  it  were  well  thai  snch 
would  aigue  thus : — ^If  there  be  -a  €k)d,  and  I  fear  and  obey  him,  I  gain  a 
happy  eternity ;  but  if  there  be  no  God,  I  lose  nothing  but  my  sordid  lusts 
by  firmly  believing  there  is  one.  If  I  be  deceived  at  iast,  and  find  a  God, 
can  I  think  to  be  rewarded  by  him  for  disowning  him  7  Bo  not  I  run  a 
desperate  hazard  to  lose  his  &vour,  his  kingdom,  and  endless  felieity,  for  an 
endless  torment  ?  By  confessing  a  God,  I  venture  no  loss ;  but  by  denying 
him,  I  run  the  most  desperate  hazard  if  there  be  one. 

He  is  not  a  reasonable  creature  that  will  ^not  put  himself  upon  such  a  rea- 
sonable arguing. 

What  a  doiefnl  meeting  will  there  be  between  the  God  who  m  denied  and 
the  atheist  that  denies  him,  who  shall  meet  with  reproadies  on  God's  part, 
and  tenrors  of  his  own !  All  that  he  gains  is  a  liberty  to  defile  himself  here, 
and  a  certainty  to  be  despised  hereafter,  if  he  be  in  an  error,  as  undoubtedly 
he  is. 

6.  Can  any  such  person  say  he  hath  dene  all  that  he  ean  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  beiog  of  God,  or  of  other  things  which  he  denies  f  Or  rather, 
they  would  fain  imagine  there  is  none,  that  they  may  sleep  securely  in  their 
lusts,  and  be  free  (if  they  could)  from  the  thunder-claps  of  conscience  7  Can 
such  say  they  hanre  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  instruct  themselves  in 
this,  and  can  meet  with  no  satia&ctien  ?  Were  it  an  abstruse  truth,  it  might 
not  be  wondered  at;  but  not  io  meet  with  eatisfiEictien  in  this  which  every- 
thing minds  us  of  and  helpeth,  is  the  fruit  of  an  extreme  negligence,  stupidity, 
and  a  willingness  to  be  unsatisfied,  and  a  judicial  process  of  God  against 
them.  It  is  strange  any  man  should  be  so  dark  in  that  upon  which  depends 
the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  the  expectation  of  happiness  hereafter. 

I  do  not  Imow  what  some  of  you  may  think,  but  I  believe  these 
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are  not  ualess  to  be  proposed  for  oorselves  to  answer  temptations.  We 
know  not  what  wicked  temptation  in  a  debauched  and  sceptic  age>  meeting 
with  a  corrupt  heart,  may  pfompt  men  to,  and  though  there  may  not  be  any 
atheist  here  present,  yet  I  know  there  is  more  than  one  who  have  accidentally 
met  with  such  who  openly  denied  a  deity.  And  if  the  like  occasion  happen, 
these  considerations  may  not  be  unoseful  to  apply  to  their  consciences.  But 
I  mnst  confess,  that  since  those  that  live  in  this  sentiment  do  not  judge 
themselves  worthy  of  their  own  care,  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  care  of 
others ;  and  a  man  must  have  all  the  charity  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
they  despise,  not  to  contemn  them,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  folly.  As 
we  are  to  pity  madmen,  who  sink  nnder  an  unavoidable  distemper,  we  are 
as  much  to  abominate  them  who  will  fully  hug  this  prodigious  frenzy. 

Usa  8.  If  it  be  the  atheist's  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  God,  it 
is  our  wisdom  to  be  firmly  settled  in  this  truth,  that  God  is.  We  should 
never  be  without  our  arms  in  an  age  wherein  atheism  appears  barefaced 
without  a  disguise. 

You  may  meet  with  suggestions  to  it ;  though  the  devil  formerly  never 
attempted  to  demolish  this  notion  in  the  world,  but  was  willing  to  keep  it 
up,  so  the  worship  due  to  God  might  run  in  his  own  channel ;  and  was 
necessitated  to  preserve  it,  without  which  he  could  not  have  erected  that 
idolatry  which  was  his  great  design  in  opposition  to  God ;  yet  since  the 
foundations  of  that  are  torn  up,  and  never  like  to  be  rebuilt,  he  may  endea- 
vour, as  his  last  refuge,  to  banish  the  notion  of  God  out  of  the  world,  that 
he  may  reign  as  absolutely  without  it,  as  he  did  before  by  the  mistakes  about 
the  divine  nature.  But  we  must  not  lay  all  upon  Satan ;  the  corruption  of 
our  own  hearts  ministers  matter  to  such  sparks.  It  is  not  said,  Satan  hath 
suggested  to  the  fool,  but '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.* 
But  let  them  come  from  what  principle  soever,  silence  them  quickly,  give 
them  their  dismiss,  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  to  fight  against 
them,  as  the  stars  did  against  Sisera.  Stir  up  sentiments  of  conscience  to 
oppose  sentiments  of  corruption.  Besolve  sooner  to  believe  that  yourselves 
are  not  than  that  God  is  not.  And  if  you  suppose  they  at  any  time  come 
from  Satan,  object  to  him  that  you  know  he  believes  the  contrary  to  what 
he  subsets.  Settle  this  principle  firmly  in  you,  let  us  behold  him  that  is 
invisible,  as  Moses  did,  Heb.  xi.  27.  Let  us  have  the  sentiments  following 
upon  the  notion  of  a  God,  to  be  restrained  by  a  fear  of  him,  excited  by  a 
love  to  him,  not  to  violate  his  laws  and  offend  his  goodness.  He  is  not  a 
God  careless  of  our  actions,  negligent  to  inflict  punishment  and  bestow 
rewards : '  He  forgets  not  the]  labour  of  our  love,*  Heb.  vi.  10,  nor  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  ways.  He  were  not  a  God  if  he  were  not  a  governor ;  and 
punishments  and  rewards  are  as  essential  to  government  as  a  foundation  to 
a  building.  His  being  and  his  government  in  rewarding,  Heb.  zi.  6,  which 
implies  punishment  (for  the  neglects  of  him  ore  linked  tc^ether),  are  not* 
to  be  separated  in  our  thoughts  of  him. 

1.  Without  this  truth  fixed  in  us,  we  can  never  give  him  the  worship  due 
to  his  name.  *  When  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
our  actions  about  it  are  careless.  We  regard  not  that  which  we  think  doth 
not  much  concern  us.  U  we  do  not  firmly  believe  there  is  a  God,  we  shall  pay 
him  no  steady  worship  ;  and  if  we  believe  not  the  excellency  of  his  nature, 
we  shall  offer  him  but  a  slight  service  (  Mai.  i.  18,  Ij/L  The  Jewsf  call  the 
knowledge  of  the  being  of  God,  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  wisdom.    The 

*  Qn.  *  Bis  being  and  goveroment  in  rewarding,  whidi  implies  punishment  for 
the  neglect  of  him,  are  linked  together,  and  are  not,'  ftc.?^-£]>. 
t  H aimon.  Funda.  Legis,  cap.  L 
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whole  frame  of  refigion  10  disBolTed  without  this  apprehennon,  and  totters  if 
this  apprehension  be  wavering.  Religion  in  the  hiMurt  is  as  water  in  a  weather 
glass,  which  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  belief* 
How  can'any  man  worship  that  w^ch  he  believes  not  to  be,  or  doubts  of? 
Could  anj  man  omit  the  paying  a^  homage  to  one  whom  he  did  believe  to 
be  an  omnipotent,  wise  being,  possessing  (infinitely  above  our  conceptions) 
the  perfections  of  all  creatures  ?  He  must  either  think  there  is  no  such 
being,  or  that  he  is  an  easy,  drowsy,  inobservant  <]k>d,  and  not  such  a  one 
as  our  natural  notions  of  him,  if  listened  to,  as  well  as  the  deriptore,  repre- 
sent him  to  be. 

2.  Without  being  rooted  in  this,  we  cannot  order  our  lives.  All  our  base- 
ness,  stupidity,  dulness,  wanderings,  vanity,  spring  from  a  wavering  and  un* 
settledness  in  this  principle.  This  gives  ground  to  brutish  pleasures,  not 
only  to  solicit  but  conquer  us.  Abraham  expected  violence  in  any  place 
where  God  was  not  owned  t  Gen.  xx.  11,  *  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in 
this  place,  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake.'  The  natural  knowledge 
of  God  firmly  impressed,  would  choke  that  which  would  stifle  our  reason 
and  deface  our  souls.  The  belief  that  God  is,  and  what  he  is,  would  have 
a  mighty  influence  to  persuade  us  to  a  real  religion,  and  serious  considera* 
tion,  and  casting  about  how  to  be  like  to  him  and  united  with  him. 

8.  Without  it  we  cannot  have  any  comfort  of  our  lives.  Who  would  will- 
ingly live  in  a  stormy  world,  void  of  a  God  ?  If  we  waver  in  this  principle, 
to  whom  should  we  make  our  complaints  in  our  afflictions  ?  Where  should 
we  meet  with  supports  ?  How  could  we  satisiy  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of 
a  futare  happiness  ?  There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  meditation  of  his  existenee, 
and  that  he  is  a  creator,  Ps.  civ.  24.  Thoughts  of  other  things  have  a 
bitterness  mixed  with  them :  houses,  lands,  children  now  are,  shortly  they 
will  not  be ;  but  God  is,  that  made  the  worid ;  his  faithfulness  as  he  is 
a  creator,  is  a  ground  to  deposit  our  souls  and  concerns  in  our  innocent 
sufferings/  1  Peter  iv.  19.  80  fiir  as  we  are  weak  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  our  content  in  the  view  of  his  infinite 
perfections. 

4.  Without  the  rooting  of  this  principle,  we  cannot  have  a  firm  belief  of 
Scripture.  The  Scripture  will  be  a  slight  thing  to  one  that  hath  weak  senti- 
ments of  God.  The  belief  of  a  God  must  necessarily  precede  the  belief  of  any 
revelation  ;  the  latter  cannot  take  place  without  the  former  as  the  foundation. 
We  must  firmly  believe  the  being  of  a  God,  wherein  our  happiness  doth  con- 
sist, before  we  can  believe  any  means  which  conduct  us  to  him.  Moses 
begins  with  the  author  of  creation,  before  he  treats  of  the  promise  of  redemp- 
tion. Paul  preached  God  as  a  creator  to  a  university,  before  he  preached 
Christ  as  mediator.  Acts  xvii.  24.  What  influence  can  the  testimony  of 
God  have  in  his  revelation  upon  one  that  doth  not  firmly  assent  to  the  truth 
of  his  being  ?  All  would  be  in  vain  that  is  so  often  repeated.  Thus  Mith  tha 
Lord,  if  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Lord  that  speaks  it.  There  could  be 
no  awe  from  his  sovereignty  in  his  commands,  nor  any  comfortable  taste  of 
his  goodness  in  his  promises.  The  more  we  are  strengthened  in  this  prin- 
ciple, the  more  credit  we  shall  be  able  to  give  to  divine  revelation,  to  rest  in 
his  promise,  and  to  reverence  his  precept ;  the  authority  of  all  depends  upon 
the  being  of  the  revealer. 

To  tlus  purpose,  since  we  have  handled  this  discourse  by  natural  azga- 
ments, 

1.  Study  God  in  the  creatures  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures.  The  primary 
use  of  the  creatures,  is  to  acknowledge  God  in  them  ;  they  were  made  to 
be  witnesses  of  himself  and  his  goodness,  and  heralds  of  his  glory,  which 
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gloty  of  God  as  ereator  *  shall  eodnre  lor  ever/  Ps.  ehr.  81.  Thai'wliok 
psalm  is  alectan  of  creation  and  providenee*  The  woildis  a  saeradtemple* 
man  is  introdnoad  to  eonlemplate  it*  and  behold  with  praise  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  pieces  of  his  art.  As  grace  doth  not  destroy  natore,  so  the  book 
ofredemption  blots  not  oat  that  of  creation.  Had  he  not  shewn  himself  in  his 
ereatnres,  he  oonld  never  hare  shewn  himself  in  his  Christ.  The  order  of 
things  required  it.  God  must  be  read  wherever  he  is  legible ;  the  crea- 
tores  are  one  book,  wherein  he  hath  writ  a  part  of  the  '  excellenoy  of  his 
name^'  Pb.  viii.  9,  as  many  artists  do  in  their  works  and  watohea.  God's 
gk>ry,  like  the  filings  of  gold,  is  too  precioos  to  be  lost  wherever  it  drops ; 
nothing  bo  vile  and  base  in  the  world,  but  carries  in  it  an  instraction  for 
man,  and  drivea  in  farther  the  notion  of  a  God.  As  he  said  of  his  oottage, 
enter  here,  sunt  hie  eUam  Dii^  God  disdains  not  this  place,  so  the  least 
creatare  speaks  to  man,  every  shrab  in  ihe  field,  every  fly  in  the  air,  every 
limbinabody:  Consider  me,  God  disdains  not  to  appear  in  me ;  he  hath  dis- 
covered in  me  his  being  and  a  part  of  his  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  highest. 
The  creatares  manifest  the  being  of  God  and  port  of  his  perfections.  We 
have  indeed  a  more  excellent  way,  a  revebtion  setting  him  forth  in  a  more 
exoellent  manner,  a  firmer  object  of  dependence,  a  brighter  object  of  love, 
raising  oar  hearts  firom  self-confidence  to  a  confidence  in  him.  Thongh  the 
appearance  of  God  in  the  one  be  clearer  than  in  the  other,  yet  neither  is  to 
be  neglected.  The  Boriptore  directs  as  to  natore  to  view  God ;  it  had  been 
in  vain  else  for  the  apostle  to  make  ase  of  natoral  argaments.  Natore  is 
not  contrary  to  Scriptore,  nor  Scripture  to  natore,  nnless  we  shoold  think 
God  contrary  to  hixnself,  who  is  the  aathor  of  both. 

2.  View  God  in  your  own  experiences  of  him.  There  is  a  taste  and  sight 
of  his  goodness,  thoogh  no  sight  of  his  essence,  Ps.  xzxiv.  88.  By  the  taste 
of  his  goodness  you  may  know  the  reality  of  the  foantain,  whence  it  springs 
and  firom  whence  it  flows.  This  sarpasseth  the  greatest  capacity  of  a  mere 
natoral!  understanding.  Experience  of  the  sweetness  of  the  ways  of  Chris- 
tianity is  a  mighty  preservative  against  atheism.  Many  a  man  knows  not 
how  to  prove  honey  to  be  sweet  by  his  reason,  but  by  hu  sense ;  and  if  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  be  broof^t  against  it,  he  wiU  not  be  reasoned  out 
of  what  he  tastes. 

Have  not  many  found  the  delightful  illapses  of  God  into  their  souls,  often 
sprinkled  with  his  inward  blessings  upon  their  seeking  of  him ;  had  secret 
warnings  in  their  Approaches  to  him ;  and  gentle  rebukes  in  their  consciences 
upon  their  swervings  from  him  ?  Have  not  many  found  sometimes  an  in* 
visible  hand  raising  them  up  when  they  were  dejected,  some  unexpected 
providence  stepping  in  for  their  relief,  and  easily  perceived  that  it  could  not 
be  a  work  of  chance,  nor  many  times  the  intention  of  the  instruments  ho 
hath  used  in  it  ?  You  have  often  found  that  he  is,  by  finding  that  he  is  a 
rewarder,  and  can  set  to  your  seals  that  he  is  what  he  hath  declared  himself 
to  be  in  his  word :  Isa.  xliii.  12,  '  I  have  declared,  and  have  saved,  there- 
fore you  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  am  God.'  The  secret 
touches  of  God  upon  the  heart,  and  inward  converses  with  him,  are  a  greater 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and  infinitely  good  being,  than  all 
nature. 

Use  4.  Is  it  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  God  ?  It  is  a  foUy  also 
not  to  worship  God,  when  we  acknowledge  his  existence.  It  is  our  wisdom 
then  to  worship  him.  As  it  is  not  indifferent  whether  we  believe  there  is  a 
God  or  no,  so  it  is  not  indifferent  whether  we  will  give  honour  to  that  God 
or  no.  A  worship  is  his  right  as  he  is  the  author  of  our  being,  and  foun- 
tain of  our  happiness.    By  this  only  we  acknowledge  his  deity^.    Though  we 
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profess  bis  being,  yet  we  deny  that  profession  in  neglects  of  worship.    To 
deny  him  a  worship  is  as  great  a  folly  as  to  deny  his  being.     He  that 
renoonceth  all  homage  to  his  Creator,  envies  him  the  being  which  he  can- 
not deprive  him  of.    The  natural  inclination  to  worship  is  as  imivezsal  as 
the  notion  of  a  God ;  idolatry  else  had  never  gained  footing  in  the  world. 
The  existence  of  God  was  never  owned  in  any  nation,  bat  a  worship  of  him 
was  appointed ;  and  many  people  who  have  tamed  their  backs  apon  some 
other  parts  of  the  law  of  nature,  have  paid  a  continual  homage  to  some  supe- 
rior and.  invisible  being.    The  Jews  gave  a  reason  why  man  was  created  in 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  because  he  should  begin  his  being  with  the 
worship  of  his  Maker.     As  soon  as  ever  he  found  hmiself  to  be  a  creature, 
his  first  solemn  act  should  be  a  particular  respect  to  his  Creator.     '  To  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandment,  is  the  whole  of  man,'  Eccles.  zii.  18,  or  is 
*  whole  man*  (Hebrew) ;  he  is  not  a  man  but  a  beast,  without  observance 
of  God.     Religion  is  as  requisite  as  reason  to  complete  a  man.    He  were 
not  reasonable  if  he  were  not  reli^ous ;  because  by  neglecting  religion, 
he  neglects  the  chiefest  dictate  of  reason.    Either  God  framed  the  world 
with  so  much  order,  elegancy,  and  variety,  to  no  purpose,  or  this  was  his 
end  at  least,  that  reasonable  creatures  should  admire  him  in  it,  and  honour  him 
for  it.     The  notion  of  God  was  not  stamped  upon  men,  the  shadows  of  God 
did  not  appear  in  the  creatures  to  be  the  sulrject  of  an  idle  contemplation, 
but  the  motive  of  a  due  homage  to  €rod.   He  created  the  world  for  his  glory, 
a  people  for  himself,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  his  works ;   that 
since  we  live  and  move  in  him  and  by  him,  we  should  live  and  move  to  him 
and  for  him.     It  was  the  condemnation  of  the  heathen  world,  that  when 
they  knew  there  was  a  God,  they  did  not  give  him  the  glory  due  to  him, 
Bom.  i.  21.     He  that  denies  his  being  is  an  atheist  to  his  essence :  he 
that  denies  his  worship  is  an  atheist  to  his  honour. 

6.  If  it  be  a  folly  to  deny  the  being  of  God,  it  will  be  our  wisdom  then, 
since  we  acknowledge  his  being,  often  to  think  of  him.  Thoughts  .are  the 
first  issue  of  a  creature  as  reasonable,  Prov.  iv.  28.  He  that  hath  given  us 
the  faculty  whereby  we  are  able  to  think,  should  be  the  principid  object 
about  which  the  power  of  it  should  be  exercised.  It  is  a  justice  to  God  the 
author  of  our  understandings,  a  justice  to  the  nature  of  our  understandings^ 
that  the  noblest  fieusulty  should  be  employed  about  the  most  excellent  object. 
Our  minds  are  a  beam  firom  God ;  and  Uierefore,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
when  they  touch  the  earth,  should  reflect  back  upon  €k>d.  As  we  seem  to 
deny  the  being  of  God,  not  to  think  of  him,  we  seem  also  to  unsoul  our 
souls,  in  misemploying  the  activity  of  them  any  other  way :  like  flies,  to  be 
oftener  on  dtmghills  than  flowers. 

It  is  made  the  black  mark  of  an  ungodly  man  or  an  atheist,  that '  God  is 
not  in  all  his  thoughts,'  Ps.  x.  4.  What  comfort  can  be  had  in  the  being 
of  God  without  thinking  of  him  with  reverence  and  delight  I  A  God  for- 
gotten is  as  good  as  no  God  to  as. 
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'  The  foci  hath  saidmhU  heart,  There  is  no  Qod.—VB.  XIV.  K 

Doct.  2*  Praeiieal  atheism  is  nainral  to  num  in  his  deprayed  state,  and 
Teiry  freqnent  in  the  hearts  and  tives  of  men.   ' 

*  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God/  fie  regards  him  as 
little  as  if  he  had  no  being.  He  said  in  hi»  heart,  not  with  his  tongne,  nor 
in  his  head ;  he  never  firmly  thooght  it,  nor  openly  asserted  it ;  shame  put 
a  bar  to  the  first,,  and  natni^  reason  to  the  second.  Yet  perhaps-  he  had 
sometimes  some  doubts  whether  there  were  a-  God  or  no ;  he  wished  there 
were  not  any,  and  sometimes  hoped  there  were  none  ait  all.  He  cooid  not 
raze  oat  the  notion  of  a  deity  in  his  mind^  bat  he  neglected  the  fixing  the 
sense  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  made  it  too  mach  his  basiness  to  de&ce  and 
blot  oat  those  eharacters  of  God  in  his  soal  which  had  beeo  left  under  the 
rains  of  original  nature^ 

Men  may  have  atheistieal  faterts  without  atheistical  heads.  Their  reasons 
may  defend  the  notion  of  a  deity,  while  their  hearts  are  empty  of  affection 
to  the  Deity  \  Job's  children  may  '  curse  God  in  their  hearts,*  Job  i.  5, 
ihoogh  not  with  their  lips. 

*  There  is  no  God..'  Most  understand  it  of  a  denial  of  the  providence  of 
God,  as  I  have  said  in  opening  the  former  doctrine. 

He  denies  some  essential  attribute  of  God,  or  the  exercise  of  that  attribute 
in  the  worid,* 

He  that  denies  any  essential  attribute  may  be  said  to  deny  th^  being  of 
God.  Whosoever  denies  angels  or  men  to  have  reason  and  will,  denies  the 
human  and  angelical  nature,  because  understanding  and  will  are  essential  to 
both  those  natures ;  there  could  neither  be  ang^  nor  man  without  them. 
No  nature  can  subsist  without  the  perfections  essential  to  that  nature,  nor 
God  be  conceived  of  without  his.  The  apostle  tells  us,  Eph.  ii.  12,  that 
the  Gtontiles  were  *  without  God  in  the  world.'  So  in  some  sense  all 
unbelievers  may  be  termed  atheists  y  for  rcgeoting  the  mediator  appointed  by 
God,  they  reject  that  God  who  appointed  himi. 

But  this  is  beyond  the  intended  scope-,  natoraH  atheism  being  the  only 
suljeot ;  yet  this  is  deduoible  from  it,  that  the  title  of  oihw  doth  not  only 
belong  to  those  who  denied  the  existence  of  God,  or  to  those  who  contemn 
ail  sense  of  a  deity,  and  would  root  the  conscience  and  reverence  of  Gk>d 
out  of  their  souls,  but  it  belongs  also  to  these  who  give  not  that  worship  to 
God  which  is  due  to  him ;  who  worship  many  gods,  or  who  worship  one 

*  8o  the  Chaldee  reads,  ^"SdTW  IHb,  nonpUMUu,  denying  the  authority  of  God 
in  the  world. 
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God  in  a  false  and  sapersiiiions  manner ;  when  they  have  not  right  concep- 
tions of  Grod,  nor  intend  an  adoration  of  him  according  to  the  excellency  of 
his  nature.  All  those  that  are  nnconcemed  for  any  particular  religion  fall 
under  this  character ;  though  they  own  a  God  in  general,  yet  are  willing 
to  acknowledge  any  god  that  shall  he  coined  hy  the  powers  under  whom  they 
live.  The  Gentiles  were  without  God  in  the  world ;  without  the  true  notion 
of  God,  not  without  a  god  of  their  own  framing. 
This  general  or  practical  atheism  is  natural  to  men. 

1.  Not  natural  hy  created,  hut  hy  corrupted,  nature.  It  is  against  nature, 
as  nature  came  out  of  the  hand  of  God ;  bat  universally  natural,  as  nature 
hath  been  sophisticated  and  infected  by  the  serpent's  breath.  Inconsidera- 
tion  of  God,  or  misrepresentations  of  his  nature,  are  as  agreeable  to  corrupt 
nature  as  the  disowning  the  being  of  a  God  is  contrary  to  common  reason. 
God  is  not  denied  naturd  eed  vitiis,* 

2.  It  is  universally  natural :  '  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,' 
Ps.  Iviii.  2,  '  They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom,  their  poison  is  like 
the  poison  of  a  serpent'  The  wicked ;  and  who  by  his  birth  hath  a  better 
title  ?  They  go  astray  from  the  dictates  of  God  and  the  rule  of  their  crea- 
tion as  soon  as  ever  they  be  bom ;  their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a 
serpent,  which  is  radically  the  same  in  all  of  the  same  species.  It  is  semi- 
nally  and  fundamentally  in  all  men,  though  there  may  be  a  stronger  restraint 
by  a  divine  hand  upon  some  men  than  upon  others.  This  principle  nma 
through  the  whole  stream  of  nature.  The  natural  bent  of  every  man's  heart 
is  distant  from  Ged ;  when  we  attempt  anything  pleasing  to  God,  it  is  like 
the  climbing  up  a  hill  against  nature ;  when  anything  is  displeasing  to  him, 
it  is  like  a  current  running  down  the  channel  in  its  natural  course ;  when 
we  attempt  anything  that  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  holiness  of  God,  we 
are  fain  to  rush  with  arms  in  our  hands  through  a  multitude  of  natural 
passions,  and  fight  the  way  through  the  oppositions  of  our  own  sensitive 
appetite.  How  softly  do  we  natuntlly  sink  down  into  that  which  sets  us  at 
a  greater  distance  from  God  1  There  is  no  active,  potent,  efficacious  sense 
of  a  God  by  nature.  '  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  folly  set  in  them  to 
do  evil,'  Eccl.  vHi.  11 ;  tfie  heaH  in  the  singular  number,  as  if  there  were 
but  one  common  heart  beat  in  all  mankind,  and  bent,  as  with  one  pulse, 
with  a  joint  consent  and  force  to  wickedness,  without  a  sense  of  the  autho- 
rity of  God  in  the  earth ;  as  if  one  heart  acted  every  man  in  the  world. 

The  great  apostle  cites  the  text  to  verify  the  charge  he  brought  against 
all  mankind.  Bom.  iii.  9-12.  In  his  interpretation^  the  Jews,  who  owned 
one  God,  and  were  dignified  with  special  privileges,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles, 
that  maintained  many  gods,  are  wiUiin  the  compass  of  this  character.  The 
apostle  leaves  out  the  &rst  pact  of  the  text,  *  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,' 
but  takes  in  the  latter  part,  and  the  verses  following.  He  charges  ali» 
because  all,  every  man  of  them,  was  under  sin :  '  There  is  none  that  seeka 
God ;'  and,  ver.  19,  he  adds,  *  What  the  law  saith,  it  speaks  to  those  that 
are  under  the  law,'  that  none  should  imagine  he  included  only  the  Gentiles, 
and  exempted  the  Jews  from  this  description.  The  leprosy  of  atheism  had 
infected  the  whole  mass  of  human  nature.  No  man  among  Jews  or  Gentiles 
did  naturally  seek  God,  and  therefore  all  were  void  of  any  spark  of  the 
practical  sense  of  the  deity.  The  effects  of  this  atheism  are  not  in  all  ex- 
ternally of  an  equal  siae ;  yet,  in  the  fundamentals  and  radicals  of  it,  there 
is  not  a  hair's  difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst  men  that  ever  tra- 
Yersed  the  world.  The  distinction  is  laid  either  in  the  common  graise, 
bounding' and  suppressing  it ;  or  in  special  grace,  killing  and  erttcifyiog  it. 

*  Augustin.  de  Oivit.  Dei 
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It  is  in  ^y&rj  dne  either  triamphant  or  mflitant,  reigning  or  deposed.  No 
man  is  any  more  bom  with  sensible  acknowledgments  of  God  than  he  is 
bom  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  or 
plants  npon  the  earth.  *  None  seeks  after  God.*  None  seeks  €k)d  as  his 
rale,  as  his  end,  as  his  happiness,  which  is  a  debt  the  creature  naturally 
owes  to  God ;  be  desires  no  communion  with  God ;  he  places  his  happiness 
in  anything  iailBrior  to  God ;  he  prefers  everything  before  him,  glorifies 
eTerytiiing  above  him :  he  hath  no  delight  to  know  him;  he  regards  not 
those  paths  which  lead  to  him ;  he  loves  his  own  filtk  better  than  God's 
holiness ;  his  actions  aro  tinctured  and  dyed  with  self,  and  are  void  of  that 
respect  which  is  due  fironi  him  to  God. 

The  noblest  fiiculty  of  man,  his  understanding,  wherein  the  remain* 
ing  lineaments  of  the  image  of  God  are  visible,  the  highest  operation  of 
that  faculty,  which  is  wisdom,  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
*  devilish,'  whiles  it  is  *  earthly  and  sensual,*  James  iii.  16.  And  the  wis- 
dom of  the  best  man  is  no  better  by  nature ;  a  legion  of  impure  spirits 
possess  it;  devilish  as  the  devil,  who  though  he  believe  there  is  a  God, 
yet  acts  as  if  there  were  none,  and  wishes  he  had  no  superior  to  prescribe 
him  a  law,  and  inflict  that  ptviishment  upon  him  which  his  crimes  have 
merited.  Hence  the  poison  of  man  by  nature  is  said  to  be  like  *  the  poison 
of  a  serpent,*  alluding  to  that  serpentine  temptation  which  first  infected  man- 
kind, and  changed  the  nature  of  man  into  the  likeness  of  that  of  the  devil, 
Ps.  Iviii.  4.  So  that  notwithstanding  the  harmony  of  the  world,  that  presents 
men  not  only  with  the  notice  of  tlM  being  of  a  God,  but  daxts  into  their 
minds  some  rwnarks  of  his  power  and  eternity,  yet  the  thoughts  and 
reasonings  of  man  are  so  corrapt,  as  may  well  be  <»lled  diabolical,  and  as 
contrary  to  the  perfection  of  God  and  the  original  law  of  their  nature,  as  the 
actings  of  the  devil  are ;  for  since  every  natural  man  is  a  child  of  the  devil, 
and  is  acted  by  the  diabolical  spirit,  he  must  needs  have  that  nature  which 
his  fiftther  haUi,  and  the  infusion  of  that  venom  which  the  spirit  that 
acts  him  is  possessed  with,  though  the  full  discovery  of  it  may  be  restrained 
by  various  circumstances,  Eph.  ii.  2.  To  conclude :  though  no  man,  or  at 
least  very  few,  arrive  to  a  round  and  positive  conclusion  in  their  hearts  that 
there  is  no  God,  yet  there  is  no  man  that  naturally  hath  in  his  heart  any 
reverence  of  God. 

In  general,  before  I  come  to  a  particular  proof,  take  some  propositions. 

Prop.  1.  Actions  are  a  greater  discovery  of  a  principle  than  words.  The 
testimony  of  works  is  louder  and  clearer  than  that  of  words,  and  the  firame 
of  men*s  hearts  must  be  measured  rather  by  what  they  do  than  by  what  they* 
say.  There  may  be  a  mighty  distance  between  the  tongue  and  the  heart, 
but  a  course  of  actions  is  as  little  guilty  of  lying  as  interest  is,  according  to 
our  common  saying.  All  outward  impieties  are  the  branches  of  an  atheism 
at  the  root  of  our  nature,  as  all  pestilential  sores  are  expressions  of  the  con- 
tagion in  the  blood.  Sin  is  therefore  firequently  called  ungodliness  in  our 
English  dialect.  Men's  practices  are  the  best  indexes  of  their  principles. 
The  current  of  a  man's  life  is  the  counterpart  of  the  frame  of  his  heart :  who 
can  deny  an  error  in  the  spring  or  wheels,  when  he  perceives  aa  error  in 
the  hand  of  the  dial  ?  Who  caa  deny  atheism  in  the  heart,  when  so  much 
is  visible  in  the  life  ?  The  taste  of  the  water  discovers  what  mineral  it  is 
strained  through.  A  practical  denial  of  God  is  worse  than  a  verbal,  because 
deeds  have  usually  more  of  deliberation  than  words ;  words  may  be  the  fruit  of 
a  passion,  but  a  set  of  evil  actions  are  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  a  predominant 
erU  principle  in  the  heart.  All  slighting  words  of  a  prince  do  not  argue  an 
habitual  treason,  but  a  succession  of  overt  treasonable  attempts  signify  a 
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■etUed  treasonable  dispoflition  in  the  mind.  Thoae,  therefore,  are  more 
desenredly  termed  atheiflte,  ivho  acknowledge  a  God  and  walk  as  if  there 
were  none,  than  those  (if  there  ean  be  any  sach)  that  deny  a  God,  and  walk 
as  if  there  were  one. 

A  sense  of  God  in  the  heart  would  bont  out  in  the  life.  Where  there  is  no 
reverence  of  God  in  the  life,  it  is  easily  concluded  there  is  less  in  the  heart. 

What  doth  not  inflnence  a  man  when  it  hath  the  addition  of  the  eyes  and 
censares  of  ontward  spectators,  and  the  care  of  a  repatation  (so  much  the 
god  of  the  world),  to  strengthen  it  and  restrain  the  action,  most  certainly  have 
less  power  oxer  the  heart  when  it  is  single,  without  any  other  concurrence. 
The  flames  breaking  out  of  a  house  discover  the  flie  to  be  much  stronger  and 
fiercer  within.  The  apostle  judgeth  those  of  the  circumcision,  who  gave  heed  to 
Jewish  fables,  to  be  deniers  of  God,  though  he  doth  not  tax  them  with  any 
notorious  profaneness :  Tit.  i.  16,  '  They  profess  that  they  know  God,  butKn 
works  they  deny  him ;'  he  gives  them  epithets  contrary  to  what  they  arrogated 
to  themselves.*  They  boasted  themselves  to  be  holy,  the  apostle  calls  them 
abominable.  They  bragged  that  they  fulfilled  the  law,  and  observed  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  fathers ;  the  apostle  cidls  them  disobedient,  or  unpersuadable. 
They  boasted  that  they  only  had  the  rule  of  rjghteousness,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment concerning  it ;  the  apostle  said  they  had  a  reprobate  sense,  and  unfit 
for  any  good  work ;  and  judges  against  all  their  vain-glorious  brags,  that 
they  had  not  a  reverence  of  God  in  their  hearts ;  there  was  more  of  the 
denial  of  God  in  their  works,  than  there  was  acknowledgment  of  Qod  in 
their  words.  Those  that  have  neither  God  in  their  thoughts,  nor  in  their 
tongues,  nor  in  their  works,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  acknowledge  him. 
Where  the  honour  of  God  is  not  practically  owned  in  the  lives  of  men,  the 
being  of  God  is  not  sensibly  acknowledged  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  prin- 
ciple must  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  actions ;  if  the  actions  be  atheistical, 
the  principle  of  them  can  be  no  better. 

Prop,  2.  All  sin  is  founded  in  a  secret  atheism.  Atheism  is  the  spirit  of 
every  sin ;  all  the  flood  of  impieties  in  the  world  break  in  at  the  gate  of  a 
secret  atheism ;  and  though  several  sins  may  disagree  with  one  another,  yet 
like^Herod  and  Pilate  against  Christ,  they  join  hand  in  hand  against  the  inte- 
rest of  God.  Though  lusts  and  pleasures  be  divers,  yet  they  are  united  in 
disobedience  to  him.  Tit.  iii.  8.  All  the  wicked  indinationB  in  the  heart, 
and  struggling  motions,  secret  repinings,  self-applauding  confidences  in  our 
own  wisdom, •strength,  &c.,  envy,  ambition,  revenge,  are  sparks  from  this 
latent  fire ;  the  language  of  every  one  of  these  is,  I  would  be  a  lord  to  my- 
self, and  would  not  have  a  God  superior  to  me. 

The  variety  of  sins  against  the  first  and  second  table,  the  neglects  of  God, 
and  violences  against  man,  are  derived  from  this  in  the  text,  first,  <  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,*  and  then  follows  a  legion  of  devils.  As  all  virtuous 
actions  spring  from  an  acknowledgment  of  God,  so  all  vicious  actions  rise  from 
a  lurking  denial  of  him.  All  licentiousness  goes  glib  down  where  there  is  no 
sense  of  God.  Abraham  judged  himself  not  secure  from  murder,  nor  his 
wife  from  defilement  in  Gerar,  if  there  were  no  fear  of  God  there.  Gen. 
XX.  11.  He  that  makes  no  conscience  of  sin  has  no  regard  to  the  honour, 
and  consequently  none  to  the  being,  of  God.  *  By  the  fear  of  God  men 
depart  from  evil,'  Prov.  xvi.  6.  By  the  non-regarding  of  God  men  rush 
into  evil.  Pharaoh  oppressed  Israel  because  he  knew  not  the  Lord.  If  he 
did  not  deny  the  being  of  a  deity,  yet  he  had  such  an  unworthy  notion  of 
God  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  deity ;  he,  a  poor  creaturOf 
thought  himself  a  mate  fi>r  the  Creator. 

♦  Illyxio. 
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In  sins  of  omission  we  own  not  Ood,  in  neglecting  to  perfonn  what  be 
enjoins.  In  sins  of  commission  we  set  np  some  lost  in  the  place  of  Gody 
and  pay  to  that  the  homage  which  is  dne  to  our  Maker.  In  both  we  dis- 
own him ;  in  the  one  by  not  doing  what  he  commands,  in  the  other  by  doing 
what  he  forbids. 

We  deny  his  soTcreignty  when  we  violate  his  laws ;  we  disgrace  his  holi- 
ness when  we  cast  oar  filth  before  his  &ce ;  we  disparage  his  wisdom  when 
we  set  np  another  role  as  the  guide  of  onr  actions  than  that  law  he  hath 
fixed ;  we  slight  his  sufficiency  when  we  prefer  a  satisfaction  in  sin  before  a 
happiness  in  him  alone,  and  his  goodness,  when  we  judge  it  not  strong 
enough  to  attract  us  to  him.  Eveiy  sin  invades  the  rights  of  God,  and 
strips  him  of  one  or  other  of  his  perfections.  It  is  such  a  vilifying  of  QoA 
as  if  he  were  not  God ;  as  if  he  were  not  the  supreme  creator  and  benefactor 
of  the  world ;  as  if  we  had  not  our  being  firom  him ;  as  if  the  air  we  breathed 
in,  the  food  we  lived  by,  were  our  own  by  right  of  supremacy,  not  of  dona- 
tion :  for  a  subject  to  slight  his  sovereign  is  to  slight  his  royalty ;  or  a  ser- 
vant a  master,  is  to  deny  his  superiority. 

Prop.  8.  Sin  implies  that  God  is  unworthy  of  a  being.  Every  sin  is  a 
kind  of  cursing  God  in  the  heart,  Job  i.  6 ;  an  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the 
being  of  God,  not  actually,  but  virtually ;  not  in  the  intention  of  eveiy  sin- 
ner, but  in  the  nature  of  eveiy  sin.  That  afiection  which  excites  a  man  to 
break  his  law,  would  excite  him  to  annihilate  his  being  if  it  were  in  his 
power.  A  man  in  every  sin  aims  to  set  up  his  own  will  as  his  rule,  and  his 
own  gloiy  as  the  end  of  his  actions,  against  the  will  and  glory  of  God ;  and 
could  a  sinner  attain  his  end,  God  wodd  be  destroyed :  God  cannot  out-live 
his  will  and  his  glory ;  God  cannot  have  another  rule  but  his  own  will,  nor 
another  end  but  his  own  honour.  Sin  is  called  a  '  turning  the  back'  upon 
God,  Jer.  xxxii.  88 ;  a  '  kicking  against  him,'  Dent,  xxxii.  15 ;  as  if  he  were 
a  slighter  person  than  the  meanest  beggar.  What  greater  contempt  can  be 
shewed  to  the  meanest,  vilest  person,  than  to  turn  the  back,  lift  up  the  heel, 
and  thrust  away  with  indignation?  All  which  actions,  though  they  signify 
that  such  a  one  hath  a  being,  yet  they  testify  also  that  he  is  unworthy  of  a 
being,  that  he  is  an  unuseful  being  in  the  world,  and  that  it  were  well  the 
world  were  rid  of  him. 

All  sin  against  knowledge  is  called  a  reproach  of  God,  Num.  xv.  10, 
Ezek.  XX.  27.  Beproach  is  a  vilifying  a  man  as  unworthy  to  be  admitted 
into  company.  We  naturally  judge  God  unfit  to  be  conversed  with.  God 
is  the  term  turned  from  by  a  sinner ;  sin  is  the  term  turned  to ;  which 
implies  a  greater  excellency  in  the  nature  of  sin  than  in  the  nature  of  God. 
And  as  we  naturally  judge  it  more  worthy  to  have  a  being  in  our  affections, 
so  consequently  more  worthy  to  have  a  being  in  the  world,  than  that  infinite 
nature  from  whom  we  derive  our  beings,  and  our  all,  and  upon  whom  with  a 
kind  of  disdain  we  turn  our  backs.  Whosoever  thinks  the  notion  of  a  deity 
unfit  to  be  cherished  in  his  mind  by  warm  meditation,  implies  that  he  cares 
not  whether  he  hath  a  being  in  the  world  or  no.  Now  though  the  light  of  a 
deity  shines  so  clearly  in  man,  and  the  stings  of  conscience  are  so  smart, 
that  he  cannot  absolutely  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  most  men  endeavour 
to  smother  this  knowledge,  and  make  the  notion  of  a  God  a  sapless  and 
useless  thing :  Bom.  i.  28,  '  They  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.' 

It  is  said  Cain  '  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  Gen.  iv.  16 ; 
that  is,  from  the  worship  of  God.  Our  refusing  or  abhorring  the  presence 
of  a  man  implies  a  carelessness  whether  he  continue  in  the  world  or  no,  it 
is  a  using  him  as  if  he  had  no  being,  or  as  if  he  were  not  concerned  in  it. 
Hence  all  men  in  Adam,  under  the  emblem  of  the  prodigal,  are  said  to  go 
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into  a  far  eonntry.  Noi  in  respect  of  place,  beoanse  of  God's  onuiipresence, 
but  in  respect  of  acknowledgment  and  affebtion ;  they  mind  and  love  any- 
thing but  God.  And  the  descriptions  of  the  nations  of  the  worid,  lying  in 
the  rains  of  Adam's  fall,  and  the  dregs  of  that  reyolt,  is  that  they  know  not 
God ;  they  forget  God,  as  if  there  were  no  snch  being  abore  them ;  and 
indeed,  he  that  doth  the  works  of  the  devil,  owns  the  devil  to  be  more 
worthy  of  observance,  and  consequently  of  a  being,  than  God^  whose  nature 
he  forgets,  and  whose  presence  he  abhors. 

Prop,  4.  Eveiy  sin  in  its  own  nature  would  render  God  a  foolish  and 
impure  being.  Many  transgressors  esteem  their  acts,  which  are  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  both  wise  and  good ;  if  so,  the  law  against  which  they  are 
committed  must  be  both  foolish  and  impure.  What  a  reflection  is  there 
then  upon  the  law-giver  1  The  moral  law  is  not  properly  a  mere  act  of 
God*s  will  considered  in  itself,  or  a  tyrannical  edict,  like  those  of  whom  it 
may  well  be  said,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas^  but  it  commands  those  things 
which  are  good  in  their  own  nature,  and  prohibits  those  things  which  are  in 
their  own  nature  evil,  and  therefore  is  an  act  of  his  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
the  result  of  his  wise  counsel,  and  an  extract  of  his  pure  nature ;  as  all  the 
laws  of  just  lawgivers  are  not  only  the  acts  of  their  will,  but  of  a  will 
governed  by  reason  and  justice,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  whereof 
ihej  are  conservators.  K  the  moral  commands  of  God  were  only  acts  of 
his  will,  and  had  not  an  intrinsic  necessity,  reason,  and  goodness,  God 
might  have  commanded  the  quite  contrary,  and  made  a  contrary  law, 
whereby  that  which  we  now  call  vice  might  have  been  canonised  for  virtue ; 
he  might  then  have  forbid  any  worship  of  him,  love  to  him,  fear  of  his 
name;  he  might  then  have  commanded  murders,  thefts,  adulteries.  In 
the  first,  he  would  have  united  the  link  of  duty  from  the  creature,  and  dis- 
solved the  obligations  of  creatures  to  him,  which  is  impossible  to  be  con- 
ceived ;  *  for  from  the  relation  of  a  creature  to  Gk)d,  obligations  to  God,  and 
duties  upon  those  obligations,  do  necessarily  result.  It  had  been  against 
the  rule  of  goodness  and  justice  to  have  commanded  the  creature  not  to  love 
him,  and  fear  and  obey  him ;  this  had  been  a  command  against  righteous- 
ness, goodness,  and  intrinsic  obligations  to  gratitude.  And  should  murder, 
adulteries,  rapines  have  been  commanded  instead  of  the  contrary,  God 
would  have  destroyed  his  own  creation ;  he  wonld  have  acted  against  the 
rule  of  goodness  and  order ;  he  had  been  an  unjust  tyrannical  governor  of 
the  world ;  public  society  would  have  been  cracked  in  pieces,  and  the  world 
become  a  shambles,  a  brothel  house,  a  place  below  the  common  sentiments 
of  a  mere  man.  All  sin  therefore  being  against  the  law  of  God,  the  wisdom 
and  holy  rectitude  of  God's  nature  is  denied  in  every  act  of  disobedience. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this,  but  that  God  is  both  foolish  and  un- 
righteous in  commanding  that  which  was  neither  an  act  of  wisdom  as  a 
governor,  nor  an  act  of  goodness  as  a  benefactor  to  his  creature  7 

As  was  said  before,  presumptuous  sins  are  called  reproaches  of  God: 
Num.  XV.  80,  '  The  soul  that  doth  aught  presumptuously  reproacheth  the 
Lord.'  Reproaches  of  men  are  either  for  natural,  mond,  or  intellectual 
defects.  All  reproaches  of  God  must  imply  a  charge  either  of  unrighteous- 
ness or  ignorance ;  if  of  unrighteousness,  it  is  a  denial  of  his  holiness ;  if  of 
ignorance,  it  is  a  blemishing  his  wisdom.  If  Ch>d*s  laws  were  not  wise  and 
holy,  God  would  not  enjoin  them ;  and  if  they  are  so,  we'  deny  infinite  wis- 
dom and  holiness  in  God  by  not  complying  with  them.  As  when  a  man 
believes  not  God  when  he  promisee,  he  '  makes  him  a  liar,*  1  John  y.  10,  so 
he  that  obeys  not  a  wise  and  holy  God  commanding,  makes  him  guilty  eiilier 
of  folly  or  unrighteousness. 
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Now,  gnppose  yon  knew  aa  absolute  aiheist,  who  denied  the  being  of  a 
God,  yet  had  a  Vde  free  from  any  notorions  spot  or  defilwaent,  would  you  in 
reason  count  him  so  bad  as  the  other  that  owns  a  God  in  being,  yet  lays,  by 
his  oouxse  of  action,  such  a  black  imputation  of  folly  and  impurity  upon  the 
God  he  professeth  to  own,  an  imputation  which  renders  any  man  a  most 
despicable  creature  ? 

Prop.  5.  Bin  in  its  own  nature  endeavours  to  render  God  the  most  miser- 
able being.    It  is  nothing  but  an  oppositicm  to  the  will  of  God.     The  will 
of  no  creatnn  is  so  much  contradicted  as  the  will  'of  God  is  by  devils  and 
men ;  and  there  is  nothing  under  the  heavens  that  the  afEections  of  human 
nature  stand  more  point  blank  against,  than  against  God.     There  is  a 
slight  of  him  in  all  the  faculties  of  man ;  our  souls  are  as  unwilling  to  know 
him  as  our  wills  are  averse  to  follow  him :  Bom.  viii.  7,  '  The  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  can  be  sub* 
ject.'    It  is  true  God's  will  cannot  be  hindered  of  its  effect,  for  then  God 
would  not  be  supremely  blessed,  but  unhappy  and  miserable ;  all  misery 
ariseth  frt>m  a  want  of  that  which  a  nature  would  have  and  ought  to  have  ; 
besides,  if  anything  could  frustrate  God's  will,  it  would  be  superior  to  him ; 
God  would  not  be  omnipotent,  and  so  would  lose  the  perfection  of  the  deity, 
and  consequently  the  deity  itself;  for  that  which  did  wholly  defeat  God's 
will  would  be  more  powerfol  than  he.    But  sin  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
will  of  God's  revelation ;  to  the  will  of  his  precept,  and  therein  doth  natu- 
rally tend  to  a  superiority  over  God,  and  would  usurp  his  omnipotence,  and 
deprive  him  of  his  blessedness.     For  if  God  had  not  an  infinite  power  to 
turn  the  designs  of  it  to  his  own  glory,  but  the  will  of  sin  could  prevail, 
God  would  be  totally  deprived  of  his  blessedness.    Doth  not  sin  endeavour 
to  subject  God  to  the  extravagant  and  contrary  wills  of  men,  and  make  him 
more  a  slave  than  any  creature  can  be  ?    For  the  will  of  no  creature,  not  the 
meanest  and  most  despicable  creature,  is  so  much  crossed  as  the  will  of  God 
is  by  sin :  Isa.  zliii.  24,  *  Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins ; '  thou 
hast  endeavotired  to  make  a  m^re  slave  of  me  by  sin.    Sin  endeavours  to  sub- 
ject the  blessed  God  to  the  humour  and  lust  of  every  person  in  the  world. 

Prop,  6.  Men  sometimes  in  some  circumstances  do  wish  the  not  being  of 
God.  This  some  think  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text,  '  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God ; '  that  is,  he  wishes  there  were  no  God. 
Many  tamper  with  their  own  hearts  to  bring  them  to  a  persuasion  that  there 
is  no  God,  and  when  they  cannot  do  that,  Uiey  conjure  up  wishes  that  there 
were  none.  Men  naturally  have  some  conscience  of  sin,  and  some  notices 
of  justice :  Bom.  i.  82,  *  They  know  the  judgment  of  God,'  and  they  know 
the  demerit  of  sin ;  they  know  the  judgment  of  God,  and  *  that  they  which 
do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death.'  What  is  the  consequent  of  ^is  but 
fear  of  punishment  ?  and  what  is  the  issue  of  that  fear  but  a  wishing  the 
judge  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  violated  law  ? 
When  Qod  is  the  object  of  such  a  wish,  it  is  a  virtual  undeifying  of  him. 
Not  to  be  able  to  punish,  is  to  be  impotent ;  not  to  be  willing  to  punish,  is 
to  be  unjust:  imperfections  inconsistent  with  the  deity.  God  cannot  be 
supposed  without  an  infinite  power  to  act,  and  an  infinite  righteousness  as 
the  rule  of  acting.  Fear  of  God  is  natur^  to  all  men ;  not  a  fear  of  offend- 
ing him,  but  a  fear  of  being  punished  by  him.  The  wishing  the  extinction 
of  God  has  its  degree  in  men,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  fears  of  his 
just  vengeance ;  and  though  such  a  wi^  be  not  in  its  meridian  but  in  the 
damned  in  hell,  yet  it  hath  its  starts  and  motions  in  affiighted  and  awakened 
consciences  on  the  earth,  under  this  rank  of  wishers,  that  there  were  no 
God,  or  that  God  were  destroyed,  do  M, — 
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1.  Terrified  coDSciences,  that  are  magor  miuabib,*  see  nothing  bat  matter 
of  fear  round  about.   As  they  have  lived  without  the  bounds  of  ika  law,  thej 
are  afraid  to  fall  under  the  stroke  of  his  justice ;  fear  wishes  the  destruction 
of  that  which  it  apprehends  hurtful.     It  considers  him  as  a  God  to  whom 
*  vengeance  belongs/  as  the  'judge  of  all  the  earth,'  Ps.  zciv.  1,  2.     The 
less  hopes  such  a  one  hath  of  his  pardon,  the  more  joy  he  would  have  to 
hear  that  his  judge  should  be  stripped  of  his  life ;  he  would  entertain  with 
delight  any  reasons  that  might  support  him  in  the  conceit  that  there  were 
no  God ;  in  his  present  state,  such  a  doctrine  would  be  his  seonrity  from  an 
account ;  he  would  as  much  rejoice  if  there  were  no  God  to  inflame  a  hell 
for  him,  as  any  guilty  male&ctor  would  if  there  were  no  judge  to  order  a 
gibbet  for  him.     Shame  may  bridle  men's  words,  but  the  heart  will  be 
casting  about  for  some  arguments  this  way  to  secure  itself.     Such  as  are 
at  any  time  in  Spira's  case,  would  be  willing  to  cease  to  be  creatures,  that 
God  might  cease  to  be  judge.     '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is 
no  Elohim,'  no  judge,  fancying  God  without  any  exercise  of  his  judicial 
authority.     And  there  is  not  any  wicked  man  under  anguish  of  spirit,  but, 
were  it  within  the  reach  of  his  power,  would  take  away  the  life  of  God,  and 
rid  himself  of  his  fears  by  destroying  his  avenger. 

2.  Debauched  persons  are  not  without  such  wishes  sometimes.  An 
obstinate  servant  wishes  his  master's  death,  from  whom  he  expects  correction 
for  his  debaucheries.  As  man  stands  in  his  corrupt  nature,  it  is  impossible 
but  one  time  or  other  most  debauched  persons,  at  least  have  some  kind  of 
velleities,  or  imperfect  wishes.  It  is  as  natural  to  men  to  abhor  those  things 
which  are  unsuitable  and  troublesome,  as  it  is  to  please  themselves  in  things 
agreeable  to  their  minds  and  humours.  And  since  man  is  so  deeply  in  love 
with  sin,  as  to  count  it  the  most  estimable  good,  he  cannot  but  wish  the 
abolition  of  that  law  which  checks  it,  and  consequently  the  change  of  the 
lawgiver  which  enacted  it ;  and  in  wishing  a  change  in  the  holy  nature  of 
God,  he  wishes  a  destruction  of  God,  who  could  not  be  God,  if  he  ceased  to 
be  immutably  holy.  They  do  as  certainly  wish,  that  God  had  not  a  holy 
will  to  command  them,  as  despairing  souls  wish,  that  God  had  not  a  righteous 
will  to  punish  them ;  and  to  wish  conscience  extinct  for  the  molestations 
they  receive  from  it,  is  to  wish  the  power  conscience  represents  out  of  the 
world  also. 

Since  the  state  of  sinners  is  a  state  of  distance  from  God,  and  the  language 
of  sinners  to  God  is,  '  Depart  from  us,'  Job  xxi.  14,  they  desire  as  little 
the  continuance  of  his  being  as  they  desire  the  knowledge  of  his  ways.  The 
same  reason  which  moves  them  to  desire  God's  distance  from  them,  would 
move  them  to  desire  God's  not  being.  Since  the  greatest  distance  would  be 
most  agreeable  to  them,  the  destruction  of  God  must  be  so  too ;  because 
there  is  no  greater  distance  from  us,  than  in  not  being.  Men  would  rather 
have  God  not  to  be,  than  themselves  under  control,  that  sensuality  might 
range  at  pleasure.  He  is  like  a  '  heifer  sliding  from  the  yoke,*  Hosea  iv.  16. 
The  cursing  of  God  in  the  heart,  feared  by  Job  of  his  children,  intimates  a 
wishing  God  despoiled  of  his  authority,  that  their  pleasure  might  not  be 
damped  by  his  law ;  besides,  is  there  any  natural  man  that  sins  against 
actuated  knowledge,  but  either  thinks  or  wishes  that  God  might  not  see  him, 
that  God  might  not  know  his  actions  ?  And  is  not  this  to  wish  the  destruction 
of  Gk>d,  who  could  not  be  God  unless  he  were  immense  and  onmiscient  ? 

8.  Under  this  rank  fiEtll  those  who  perform  external  duties  only  out  of  a 
principle  of  slavish  fear.  ^  Many  men  perform  those  duties  that  the  law  en- 
joins, with  the  same  sentiments  that  slaves  perform  their  drudgery,  and  are 
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oonstrained  in  their  dniies  by  no  other  considerations  bat  those  of  the  whip 
and  the  endgel.  Sincei  therefore,  they  do  it  with  relactancy,  and  secretly 
mormar  while  they  seem  to  obey,  they  wonld  be  willing  that  both  the  com- 
mands were  recalled,  and  the  master  that  commands  tibiem  were  in  another 
world.  The  Spirit  of  adoption  makes  men  act  towards  God  as  a  father,  a 
Spirit  of  bondage  only  eyes  him  as  a  jndge.  Those  that  look  npon  their 
superiors  as  tyrannical,  will  not  be  much  concerned  in  their  welfare, 
and  would  be  more  glad  to  haye  their  nails  pared,  than  be  under  perpetual 
fear  of  them. 

Many  men  regard  not  the  infinite  goodness  in  their  service  of  him,  but 
consider  him  as  cruel,  tyrannical,  injurious  to  their  liberty.    Adam's  posterity 
are  not  free  from  the  sentiments  of  their  common  Dctther,  till  they  are  regene- 
rate.   Yon  know  what  con^it  was  the  hammer  whereby  the  hellish  Jael 
struck  the  nail  into  our  first  parents,  which  conveyed  death,  together  with 
the  same  imagination  to  all  tiieir  posterity :  Gen.  iii.  5,  *  God  knows  that 
in  the  day  jou  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  you  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  eyil.'    Alas,  poor  souls  1  God  knew  what  he  did 
when  he  forbade  you  that  fruit ;  he  was  jealous  you  should  be  too  happy ;  it 
was  a  cruelty  in  him  to  depriTe  you  a  food  so  pleasant  and  delicious.    The 
apprehension  of  the  sererity  of  God's  commands  riseth  up  no  less  in  desires 
that  there  were  no  God  over  us,  than  Adam's  apprehension  of  envy  in  God, 
for  the  restraint  of  one  tree  moved  him  to  attempt  to  be  equal  with  God  ; 
fear  is  as  powerfrd  to  produce  the  one  in  his  posterity,  as  pride  was  to  pro- 
duce the  other  in  the  common  root.    When  we  apprehend  a  thing  hurtfril 
to  us,  we  desire  so  much  evil  to  it,  as  may  render  it  uncapable  of  doing  us 
the  hnit  we  fear.    As  we  wish  the  preservation  of  what  we  love  or  hope  for, 
so  we  are  naturally  apt  to  wish  the  not  being  of  that  whence  we  fear  some 
hurt  or  trouble.    We  most  not  understand  this  as  if  any  man  did  formally 
wish  the  destruction  of  God,  as  God. .  God  in  himself  is  an  infinite  miiror 
of  goodness  and  ravishing  loveliness.    He  is  infinitely  good,  and  so  univer- 
sally good,  and  nothing  but  good,  and  is  therefore  so  agreeable  to  a  creature, 
as  a  creature,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  creature,  while  it  bears  itself  to 
God  as  a  creature,  should  be  goilty  of  this,  but  thirst  after  him  and  cherish 
every  motion  to  him.    As  no  man  wishes  the  destruction  of  any  creature,  as 
a  creature,  but  as  it  may  conduce  to  something  which  he  counts  may  be 
beneficial  to  himself,  so  no  man  doth,  nor  perhaps  can  wish  the  cessation 
of  the  being  of  God,  as  God ;  for  then  he  must  meb.  his  own  being  to  cease 
also ;  but  as  he  considers  him  clothed  with  some  perfections,  which  he 
apprahends  as  injurious  to  him ;  as  his  holiness  in  forbidding  sin,  his  justice 
in  punishing  sin.    And  God  being  judged  in  those  perfections  contrary  to 
what  the  revolted  creature  thinks  convenient  and  good  for  himself,  he  may 
wish  God  stripped  of  those  perfections,  that  thereby  he  may  be  free  from  all 
ftar  of  trouble  and  grief  from  him  in  his  fitUen  state.     In  wishing  God  de- 
prived of  those,  he  wishes  God  deprived  of  his  being,  because  God  cannot 
retain  his  deity  without  a  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  iniquity ;  and 
be  could  not  testify  his  love  to  the  one,  or  his  loathing  of  the  other,  without 
encouraging  goodness,  and  witnessing  his  anger  against  iniquity. 

Let  us  now  appeal  to  ourselves,  and  examine  our  own  consciences.  Did 
we  never  please  onrseivee  sometimes  in  the  thoughts,  how  happy  we  should 
be,  how  free  in  our  vain  pleasures,  if  there  were  no  God  ?  Have  we  not 
desired  to  be  our  own  lords  without  control,  subject  to  no  law  but  our  own, 
and  be  guided  by  no  will  but  that  of  the  flesh  ?  Did  we  never  rage  against 
God  under  his  afflicting  hand  ?  Did  we  never  wish  God  stripped  of  his  holy 
will  to  command,  and  his  righteous  will  to  punish,  Ac. 
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Thns  much  for  tli6  genenl. 

For  the  proof  of  this,  many  eonrademtioofl  will  bring  in  dvidence ;  most 
may  be  reduced  to  these  two  generals. 
Man  wonld  set  himself  up,  first,  as  his  own  role;  secondly,  as  his  own  end 

and  happiness. 

I.  Man  would  set  himself  up  as  his  own  nde  instead  of  Gfrod.  This  will 
he  evidenced  in  this  method. 

1.  Man  naturally  disowns  the  role  God  seta  him. 

2.  He  owns  any  other  role  rather  than  that  of  God^s  prescribing. 

8.  These  he  doth  in  order  to  the  setting  himself  np  as  his  own  rule. 

4.  He  makes  himself  not  only  his  own  role,  but  would  make  himself  the 
rule  of  God,  and  give  laws  to  his  creator. 

1.  Man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  hktt.  It  is  all  one  to  deny 
his  royalty  and  to  deny  his  being.  When  we  disown  his  authority,  we  dis* 
own  his  Godhead.  It  is  the  right  of  God  to  be  the  sovereign  of  his  erea^ 
tures ;  and  it  must  be  a  very  loose  and  trivial  asseqt  that  socb  men  have  to 
God's  superiority  over  them  (and  consequently  to  the  excellency  of  his 
being,  upon  which  that  authority  is  founded),  who  are  scarce  al  eaae  in 
themselves,  but  when  they  are  invading  his  rights,  breaking  his  bands,  cast- 
ing away  his  cords,  and  contradicting  his  will. 

Every  man  naturally  is  a  son  of  Belial,  would  be  without  a  yoke,  and 
leap  over  God's  enclosures ;  and  in  breaking  out  against  his  sovereignty,  we 
disown  his  being  as  God.  For  to  be  God  and  sovereign  are  inseparable ; 
he  could  not  be  God,  if  he  were  not  supreme ;  nor  could  he  be  a  creator 
without  beii^  a  lawgiver.  To  be  God,  and  yet  inferior  to  another,  is  a  eon* 
tradiction.  To  make  rational  creatures  without  prescribing  them  a  law,  is 
to  make  them  without  holiness,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

(1.)  There  is  in  man  naturally  an  unwillingness  to  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  rule  Got  sets  him  :  Ps.  ziv.  j2,  ^  None  that  did  understand  and  seek 
God.'  The  '  refusing  instruction,'  and  *  casting  his  word  behind  the  back,' 
is  a  part  of  atheism,  Ps.  1.  17.  We  are  heavy  in  hearing  the  instructions 
either  of  law  or  goepel,  Heb.  v.  11,  12,  and  slow  in  the  apprehension  of 
what  we  hear.  The  people  that  God  had  hedged  in  from  the  wiklemess  of 
the  world  for  his  own  giurden  were  foolish,  and  did  not  know  God ;  were 
sottish,  and  had  no  understanding  of  him,  Jer.  iv.  22.  The  law  of  God  is 
accounted  a  strange  thing,  Hos.  viii.  12,  a  thing  of  a  different  climate  and 
a  far  county  firom  the  heart  of  man,  wherewith  the  mind  of  man  had  no 
natural  acquaintance,  and  had  no  desire  to  have  any,  or  they  regarded  it  as 
a  sordid  thing.  What  God  accounts  great  and  valuable,  they  account  mean 
and  despicable.  Men  may  shew  a  divility  to  a  straoger,  but  scarce  contract 
an  intimacy ;  there  can  be  no  amicable  agreement  between  the  holy  will  of 
God  and  the  heart  of  a  depraved  creature :  one  is  holy,  the  other  unholy ; 
one  is  universally  good,  the  other  stark  naught.  The  purity  of  the  diviiM 
rule  renders  it  nauseous  to  the  impurity  of  a  eamal  heart.  Water  and  fire 
may  as  well  friendly  kiss  each  other  and  live  together  wUhout  quarrelling 
and  hissing,  as  the  holy  will  of  God  and  the  imiegenerate  heart  of  a  Men 

creature.  -     ,   .      •     ^    , 

The  nauseating  a  holy  rule  is  an  evidence  of  athetsm  m  the  heart,  as  the 
nauseating  wholesome  food  is  of  putrified  phlegm  in  the  stomach.  It  is 
found  more  or  less  in  every  Christian,  in  the  remainders,  though  not  in  a 
full  empire.  As  there  is  a  law  in  his  mind  whereby  he  delights  in  the  law 
of  Gbd,  so  there  is  a  law  in  his  members  whereby  he  wars  against  the  law 
of  God,  Bom.  vii.  22,  28,  26.  How  predominant  is  this  loathing  of  the  law 
of  God,  when  corrupt  nature  is  in  its  full  strength,  without  any  principle  to 
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oontrol  it !  There  is  in  ihe  mind  of  taeh  a  one  a  darimesB  whereby  it  is 
^norant  of  it,  and  in  the  will  a'depravedness  whereby  it  is  repugnant  to  it. 
If  man  were  naturally  willing  and  able  to  have  an  intimate  aoqoaintanoe 
with,  and  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  it  had  not  been  such  a  signal  fiEiyour  for 
God  to  promise  to  write  the  law  in  the  heart.  A  man  may  sooner  engrave 
the  ehronicle  of  a  whole  nation,  or  all  the  reeeNrds  of  God  in  the  Scripture, 
upon  the  hardest  marble  with  his  bare  finger,  than  write  one  syllable  of  the 
law  of  God  in  a  spiritual  manner  upon  his  heart.    For, 

[1.]  Men  are  negligent  in  using  the  means  for  the  knowledge  of  God's 
will.  All  natural  men  are  fools,  who  know  not  how  to  use  the  '  price  God 
puts  into  their  hands,'  Prov.  zvii.  16;  they  put  not  a  due  estimate  upon 
opportunities  and  means  of  grace,  and  account  that  law  folly  which  is  tho 
birth  of  an  infinite  and  holy  wisdom.  The  knowledge  of  God  which  they 
may  glean  from  creatures,  and  is  more  pleasant  to  ihe  natural  gust  of  men, 
is  not  improved  to  the  glory  of  God,  if  we  will  believe  the  indictment  the 
apostle  brings  against  tibe  Gentiles,  Bom.  i.  21.  And  most  of  those  that 
have  dived  into  the  depths  of  nature,  have  been  more  studious  of  the  q^iaLi- 
ties  of  the  creatures  than  of  the  excellency  of  the  nature,  or  the  discoveiy  of 
the  mind  of  God  in  them ;  who  regard  only  the  rising  and  motions  of  the 
star,  but  follow  not  with  Uie  wise  men,  its  conduct  to  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
How  often  do  we  see  men  filled  with  an  eager  thirst  for  ail  other  kind  of 
knowledge,  that  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  twilight  discovery,  but  are  inquisitive 
into  the  causes  and  reasons  of  effects,  yet  are  contented  with  a  weak  and 
languishing  knowledge  of  God  and  his  law,  and. are  easily  tired  with  the 
proposals  of  them. 

He  now  that  nauseates  the  means  whereby  he  may  oome  to  know  end 
obey  God,  has  no  intention  to  make  the  law  of  God  his  rule.  There  is  no 
man  that  intends  seriously  an  end,  but  he  intends  nmans  in  order  to  that 
end ;  as  when  a  man  intends  the  preservation  or  recovery  of  his  health,  he 
will  intend  means  in  order  to  those  ends,  otherwise  he  cannot  be  said  to 
intend  his  health.  So  he  that  is  not  diligent  in  using  means  to  know  the 
mind  of  God,  has  no  sound  intention  to  make  the  will  and  law  of  God  his 
rule.  Is  not  the  inquiry  after  the  will  of  God  made  a  work  by  the  by,  and 
fiiin  to  lacquey  after  othes  concerns  of  an  inferior  nature,  if  it  hath  any  place 
at  all  in  the  soul  ?  which  is  a  despising  the  being  of  God.  The  notion  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  bears  the  same  date  with  Uie  notion  of  his  Godhead; 
and  by  the  same  way  that  he  reveals  himself,  he  reveals  his  authority  over 
us,  whether  it  be  by  creatures  without,  or  conscience  within.  All  auUiority 
over  rational  creatures  consists  in  commanding  and  directing ;  the  duty  of 
rational  creatures,  in  compliance  with  that  authority,  consists  in  obeying. 
Where  there  is  therefore  a  careless  neglect  of  those  means  which  convey  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will  and  our  duty,  there  is  an  utter  disowning  of  God  as 
ow  sovereign  and  our  rule. 

[2.]  When  any  part  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  breaks  in  upon  men, 
they  endeavour  to  shake  it  off ;  as  a  man  would  a  sergeant  that  comes  to 
arrest  him :  '  They  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,'  Rom.  i.  28. 
'  A  natural  man  receives  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;'  that  is,  into 
his  affection ;  he  pushetb  them  back  as  men  do  troublesome  and  importunate 
beggars.  They  have  no  kindness  to  bestow  upon  it.  They  thrust  with  both 
shoulders  against  the  truth  of  God,  when  it  presseth  in  upon  them ;  and 
dash  as  much  contempt  upon  it  as  Uie  Pharisees  did  upon  the  doctrine  our 
Saviour  directed  against  their  covetousness.  As  men  naturally  delight  to 
be  without  God  in  the  world,  so  they  delight  to  be  without  any  offspring  of 
God  in  their  thoughts.    Since  the  spirituaJ  palate  of  man  is  depraved,  divine 
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inith  is  xmwrowcj  and  uogratefhl  to  ns,  till  onr  taste  and  relish  is  restored 
by  grace.  Hence  men  damp  and  quench  the  motions  of  the  Spirit  to  obe- 
dience and  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  God ;  strip  them  of  their  life  and 
•vigour,  «nd  kiU  them  in  the  womb.  How  unable  are  onr  memories  to  retain 
the  substance  of  spiritual  truth,  but  like  sand  in  a  glass,  put  in  at  one  part 
and  runs  out  at  Ihe  other  1  Haye  not  many  a  secret  wish  that  the  Scrip- 
ture had  never  mentioned  some  truths,  or  that  they  were  blotted  out  of  the 
Bible,  because  they  face  their  consciences,  and  discourage  those  boiling  lusts 
ihey- would  with  eagerness  and  delight  pursue  ?  Methinks  that  interruption 
John  gives  onr  Saviour,  when  he  was  upon  the  reproof  of  their  pride,  looks 
little  better  than  a  design  to  divert  him  from  a  discourse  so  much  against 
the  grain,  by  telling  him  a  story  of  their  prohibiting  one  to  cast  out  devils; 
because  he  followed  not  them,  Mark  ix.  88,  88.  How  glad  are  men  when 
they  can  raise  a  battery  against  a  command  of  God,  and  raise  some  smart 
objection,  whereby  they  may  shelter  themselves  from  the  strictness  of  it  1 

[8.1  When  men  cannot  shake  off  the  notices  of  the  will  and  mind  of  God, 
they  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consideration  of  them ;  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be,  if  there  were  a  real  and  fixed  design  to  own  the  mind  and  law  of 
God  as  our  rule.  Subjecrts  or  servants  that  love  to  obey  their  prince  and 
master,  will  delight  to  read  and  execute  their  orders.  The  devils  under- 
stand the  law  of  God  in  their  minds,  but  they  loathe  the  impressions  of  it 
upon  their  wills.  Those  miserable  spirits  are  bound  in  chains  of  daikness, 
evil  habits  in  their  wills,  that  they  have  not  a  thought  of  obeying  that  law 
they  know.  It  was  an  unclean  beast  under  the  law  that  did  not  chew  the 
cud ;  it  is  a  corrupt  heart  that  doth  not  chew  truth  by  meditation.  A 
natural  man  is  said  not  to  know  God,  or  the  things  of  God ;  he  may  know 
them  notionally,  but  he  kno\^  them  -not  affectionately.  A  sensual  soul  can 
have  no  delight  in  a  spiritual  law.  To  be  sensual  and  not  to  have  the  Spirit 
are  inseparable;  Jude  19. 

Natural  men  may  indeed  meditate  upon  the  laW  and  truth  of  God,  but 
without  delight  in  it ;  if  they  take  any  pleasure  in  it,  it  is  only  as  it  is 
knowledge,  not  as  it  is  a  rule ;  for  we  delight  in  nothing  that  we  desire,  but 
upon  the  same  account  that  we  desire  it.  Natural  men  desire  to  know  God 
and  some  part  of  his  will  and  law,  not  oi)t  of  a  seise  of  iheir  practical  excel- 
lency, but  a  natural  ihirst  after  knowledge  ;  and  if  they  have  a  ddight,  it  is 
in  the  act  of  knowing,  not  in  the  object  known,  not  in  the  duties  that  stream 
from  that  knowledge ;  they  design  the  furnishing  their  understandings,  not 
the  quickening  their  affections ;  like  idle  boys  that  strike  fire,  aot  to  warm 
themselves  by  the  heat,  but  sport  themselves  with  the  sparks ;  whereas  a 
gracious  soul  accounts  not  only  his  meditation,  or  the  operations  of  his  soul 
about  God  and  his  will  to  be  sweet,  but  he  hath  a  joy  in  the  object  of  that 
meditation^  Ps.  civ.  84.  Many  have  the  knowledge  of  God,  who  haye  no 
delight  in  him  or  his  will.  Owls  have  eyes  to  perceive  that  ^ere  is  a  san, 
but  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  sight  have  no  pleasure  to  look  upon 
a  beam  of  it ;  so  neither  can  a  man  hff  nature  love  or  dlMight  in  the  will  of 
God,  because  of  his  natural  corruption.  That  law  that  riseth  up  in  men  for 
conviction  and  instruction,  they  keep  down  under  the  power  of  corruption, 
making  (hexr  souls  not  the  sanctuary,  but  prisoKi  of  truth,  Bom.  i.  18. 
They  will  keep  it  down  in  their  hearts,  if  they  cannot  keep  it  out  of  their 
heads,  and  will  not  endeavour  to  know  and  taste  the  spirit  of  it. 

[4.]  There  is  fhrth^  a  rising  and  swelling^  of  the  heart  against  the  will  of 
God.  (1.)  Internal.  God*s  law  cast  against  a  hard  heart  is  like  a  ball 
thrown  against  a  stone  wall,  by  reason  of  the  resistance  abounding  the 
further  from  it.    The  meeting  of  a  divine  tmth  and  the  heart  of  man,  is 
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like  ihe  meeting  of  two  tides,  the  weaker  swells  and  foams.  We  have  a 
natural  antipathy  against  a  divine  role,  and  therefore  when  it  is  clapped 
olose  to  onr  consciences,  there  is  a  snuffing  at  it,  high  reasonings  against  it, 
eormption  breaks  out  more  strongly ;  as  water  poured  on  lime  sets  it  on 
fire  by  an  anUperutans^  and  the  more  water  is  cast  upon  it,  the  more 
furiously  it  burns  ;  or  as  the  sunbeams  shining  upon  a  dunghill  makes  the 
steams  the  thicker  and  the  stench  the  noisomer,  neither  being  the  positive 
cause  of  the  smoke  in  the  lime,  or  the  stench  in  the  dunghill,  but  by 
accident  the  causes  of  the  eruption  :  Bom.  vii.  8,  *  But  sin  ta^g  occasion 
by  the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  aU  manner  of  concupiscence,  for 
without  the  law  sin  was  dead.'  Sin  was  in  a  languishing  posture,  as  if  it 
were  dead,  like  a  lazy  garrison  in  a  city,  till  upon  an  alarm  from  the 
adversary  it  takes  arms  and  revives  its  courage ;  all  the  sin  in  the  heart 
gathers  together  its  force  to  maintain  its  standing,  like  the  vapours  of  the 
night,  which  unite  themselves  more  dosely  to  resist  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun.  Deep  conviction  often  provokes  fierce  opposition;  sometimes  disputes 
against  a  divine  rule  end  in  blasphemies  :  Acts  ziii.  45,  *  Contradicting  and 
blaspheming'  are  coupled  together.  Men  naturally  desire  things  that  are 
forbidden,  and  reject  things  commanded,  from  the  corruption  of  nature, 
which  affects  an  unbounded  liberty,  and  is  impatient  of  returning  under  that 
yoke  it  hath  shaken  off,  and  therefore  rageth  against  the  bars  of  the  law,  as 
the  waves  roar  against  the  restraint  of  a  bank.  When  the  understanding  is 
dark  and  the  mind  ignorant,  sin  lies  as  dead :  *  A  man  scarce  knows  he 
hath  such  motions  of  concupiscence  in  him,  he  finds  not  the  least  breath  of 
wind,  but  a  full  calm  in  his  soul ;  but  when  he  is  awakened  by  the  law,  then 
the  viciousness  of  nature  being  sensible  of  an  invasion  of  its  empire,  arms 
itself  against  the  divine  law,  and  the  more  the  command  is  urged,  the  more 
vigorously  it  bends  its  strength,  and  more  insolently  lifts  up  itself  against 
it.'*  He  perceives  more  and  more  atheistical  lusts  than  befi>re ;  '  all  manner 
of  concupiscence,'  more  leprous  and  contagious  than  before.  When  there 
are  any  motions  to  turn  to  God,  a  reluotanoy  is  presently  perceived ;  athe- 
istical thoughts  bluster  in  the  mind  like  the  wind,  they  know  not  whence  they 
come  nor  whither  they  go,  so  unapt  is  the  heart  to  any  acknowledgment 
of  God  as  his  rul«r,  and  any  reimion  with  him.  Hence  men  are  said  to 
*  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,'  Acts  vii.  51,  to  fall  against  it,  as  the  word  signifies, 
as  a  stone  or  any  ponderous  body  falls  against  that  which  lies  in  its  way  ; 
they  would  dash  to  pieces  or  grind  to  powder  that  very  motion  which 
is  made  fox  their  instruction,  and  the  Spirit  too  which  makes  it,  and 
that  not  from  a  fit  of  passion,  but  an  habitual  repugnance.  '  Ye  alvi^ys 
resist,'  &c. 

(2.)  External,  it  is  a  fruit  of  atheism,  in  the  fourth  verse  of  this  Psalm : 
'  Who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread.'  How  do  the  revelations  of  the 
mind  of  God  meet  ^ith  opposition  I  And  the  carnal  world  like  dogs  bark 
against  the  shining  of  the  moon !  So  much  men  hate  the  light,  that  they 
spurn  at  the  lantems  that  bear  it;  and  because  they  cannot  endure  the 
treasure,  often  fling  the  earthen  vessels  against  the  ground  wherein  it  is  held. 
If  the  entrance  of  truth  render  the  market  worse  for  Diana's  shrines,  the 
whole  city  will  be  in  ai^uproar.  Acts  zix.  24,  28,  29.  When  Socrates  upon 
natural  principles  confuted  the  heathen  idolatry,  and  asserted  the  unity  of 
God,  the  whole  cry  of  Athens,  a  learaed  university,  is  against  him,  and 
because  he  opposed  the  public  received  religion,  though  with  an  undoubted 
truth,  he  must  end  his  life  by  violence.  How  hath  every  comer  of  the 
world  steamed  with  the  blood  of  those  that  would  maintain  the  authority  of 
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God  in  the  world !  The  devil's  children  will  follow  ihe  steps  of  their  father, 
and  endeayonr  to  braise  the  heel  of  divine  tmth,  that  wonld  endeavoor  to 
break  the  head  of  corrapt  last. 

[5.]  Men  often  seem  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God,  not 
oat  of  any  respect  to  his  will  and  to  make  it  their  role,  bat  apon  some  other 
consideration.  Trath  is  scarce  received  as  trath.  There  is  more  of 
hypocrisy  than  sincerity  in  the  pale  of  the  choroh,  and  attendance  on  the 
mind  of  God.  The  ontward  dowry  of  a  religioas  profession  makes  it  often 
more  desirable  than  the  beaaty.  Judas  was  a  follower  of  Christ  for  the 
bag,  not  out  of  any  affection  to  the  divine  revelation.  Men  sometimes 
pretend  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God,  to  satisfy  their  own 
passions,  rather  than  to  conform  to  God's  will.  The  religion  of  such  is  not 
the  judgment  of  the  man,  but  the  passion  of  the  brute.  Many  entertain  a 
doctrine  for  the  person's  sake,  rather  than  a  person  for  the  doctrine's  sake, 
and  believe  a  thmg  because  it  comes  from  a  man  they  esteem,  as  if  his  lips 
were  more  canonical  than  Scripture. 

The  apostle  implies  in  the  commendation  he  gives  the  Thessalonians, 
1  Thes.  ii.  18,  that  some  receive  the  word  for  human  interest,  not  *  as  it  is 
in  truth  the  word  and  will  of  God,*  to  command  and  govern  their  consciences 
by  its  sovereign  authority;  or  else  they  'have  the  truth  of  God'  (as  8t 
James  speaks  of  the  faith  of  Christ)  <  with  respect  of  persons,'  James  ii.  1, 
and  receive  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fountain,  but  of  the  channel ;  so  that 
many  times  the  same  truth  delivered  by  another  is  disregarded,  which  when 
dropping  from  the  fancy  and  mouth  of  a  man's  own  idol,  is  cried  up  as  an 
oracle.  This  is  to  make  not  God,  but  man,  the  rule  ;  for  though  we  enter- 
tain that  which  materially  is  the  kuth  of  God,  yet  not  formally  as  his  truth, 
but  as  conveyed  by  one  we  affect ;  and  that  we  receive  a  truth  and  not  an 
error,  we  owe  the  obligation  to  the  honesty  of  the  instrument,  and  not  to 
the  strength  and  clearness  of  our  own  judgment.  Wrong  considerations  may 
give  admittance  to  an  unclean  as  well  as  a  clean  beast  into  the  ark  of  the 
soul ;  that  which  is  confrary  to  the  mind  of  God  may  be  entertained  as  well 
as  that  which  is  agreeable.  It  is  all  ope  to  such,  that  have  no  respect  to 
God,  what  they  have ;  as  it  is  all  one  to  a  spunge  to  suck  up  the  foulest 
water  or  the  sweetest  wine,  when  either  is  applied  to  it. 

[6.J  Many  that  entertain  the  notions  of  the  will  and  mind  of  God  admit 
them  with  unsettled  and  wavering  affections.  There  is  a  great  levity  in  the  heart 
of  man.  The  Jews  that  one  day  applaud  our  Saviour  with  Hasannahs  as  their 
king,  vote  his  crucifixion  the  next,  and  use  him  as  a  murderer.  We  begin 
in  tiie  Spirit  and  end  in  the  flesh.  Our  hearts,  like  lute-strings,  are  changed 
with  every  change  of  weather,  with  every  appearance  of  a  temptation ;  scarce 
one  motion  of  God  in  a  thousand  prevails  with  us  for  a  settled  abode.  It  is 
A  hard  task  to  make  a  signature  of  those  truths  upon  our  affections,  which 
will  with  ease  pass  current  with  our  understandings;  our  affections  will  as  soon 
loose  them  as  our  understandings  embrace  them.  The  heart  of  man  is 
unstable  as  water.  Gen.  xlix.  4,  James  i.  8.  Some  ifiere  willing  to  rejoice 
in  John's  light,  which  reflected  a  lustre  on  their  minds,  but  not  in  his  heat, 
which  would  have  conveyed  a  warmth  to  their  hearts ;  and  the  light  was 
pleasing  to  them  but  for  a  season,  John  v.  85,  while  their  corruptions  lay 
as  if  they  were  dead,  not  when  they  were  awakened.  Truth  may  be  admitted 
one  day,  and  the  next  day  rejected.  As  Austin  saith  of  a  wicked  man,  he 
loves  the  truth  shining,  but  he  hates  the  truth  reproving.  This  is  not  to 
make  God,  but  our  own  humour,  our  rule  and  measure. 

[7.]  Many  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  and  truth  of  God,  with  a 
design  to  improve  some  lust  by  it,  to  turn  the  word  of  God  to  be  a  pander 
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to  the  lureaoh  of  his  law.  This  is  so  fiur  from  making  Oocfs  will  onr  rtile^ 
that  we  make  our  own  vile  affections  the  rale  of  his  law.  How  many  forced 
interpretations  of  Sorlptore  have  been  coined  to  give  consent  to  the  lusts  of 
men,  and  the  divine  role  forced  to  bend  and  be  squared  to  men's  loose  and 
carnal  apprehensions !  It  is  a  part  of  the  instability  or  falseness  of  the 
heart  to  '  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destraotion/  2  Peter  iii.  16, 
which  they  could  not  do,  if  they  did  not  first  wring  them  to  countenance 
some  detestable  error  or  filthy  crime.  In  paradise,  the  first  interpretation 
made  of  the  first  law  of  God  was  point  blank  against  the  mind  of  the  law- 
giver, and  venomous  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Paul  himself  feared  that 
some  might  put  his  doctrine  of  grace  to  so  ill  a  use,  as  to  be  an  altar  and 
sanctuary  to  shelter  their  presumption :  Bom.  vi.  1,  16,  '  Shall  we  then 
continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?'  Poisonous  consequences  are 
oAen  drawn  from  the  sweetest  traths  ;  as  when  God's  patience  is  made  a 
topic  whence  to  argue  against  his  providence,  Ps.  xciv.  1,  or  an  encourage- 
ment to  conmiit  evil  more  greedily,  as  though  because  he  had  not  presently 
a  revenging  hand,  he  had  not  an  all-seeing  eye ;  or  when  the  doctzine  of 
justification  by  faith  is  made  use  of  to  depress  a  holy  life ;  or  God's  readi- 
ness to  receive  returning  sinners  an  encouragement  to  defer  repentance  till 
a  death-bed.  A  liar  will  hunt  for  shelter  in  the  reward  God  gave  the 
midwives  that  lied  to  Pharaoh  for  the  preservation  of  the  males  of  Israel, 
and  Rahab's  saving  the  spies  by  false  intelligence.  God  knows  how  to 
distinguish  between  grace  and  corraption,  that  they  may  lie  close  together, 
or  between  something  of  moral  goodness  and  moral  evil  which  may  be 
mixed.  We  find  their  fidelity  rewarded,  which  was  a  moral  good ;  but  not 
their  lie  approved,  which  was  a  moral  evil.  Nor  will  Christ's  conversing 
with  sinners  be  a  plea  for  any  to  thrust  themselves  into  evil  company. 
Christ  conversed  with  sinners  as  a  physician  with  diseased  persons,  to  cure 
them,  not  approve  them;  others  with  profiigate  persons  to  receive  infec- 
tion firom  them,  not  to  communicate  holiness  to  them.  Satan's  children' 
have  studied  their  father's  art,  who  wanted  not  perverted  Scripture  to  second 
his  temptations  against  our  Saviour,  Mat.  iv.  4,  6.  How  often  do  carnal 
hearts  turn  divine  revelation  to  carnal  ends,  as  the  sea  fresh  water  into 
salt  t  As  men  subject  the  precepts  of  God  to  carnal  interests,  so  they 
subject  the  truths  of  God  to  carnal  fancies.  When  men  will  allegorise  the 
word,  and  make  a  humorous  and  crazy  iancy  the  interpreter  of  divine 
oracles,  and  not  the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  word,  this  is  to  enthrone  our  own 
Imaginations  as  the  rule  of  God's  law,  and  depose  his  law  from  being  the 
rule  of  our  reason ;  this  is  to  rifle  troth  of  its  trae  mind  and  intent.  It  is 
more  to  rob  a  man  of  his  reason,  the  essential  constitutive  part  of  man,  than 
of  his  estate.  This  is  to  refuse  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  will.  We 
shall  never  tell  what  is  the  matter  of  a  precept,  or  the  matter  of  a  promise, 
if  we  impose  a  sense  upon  it  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  it ;  thereby 
we  shall  make  the  law  of  God  to  have  a  distinct  sense  according  to  the 
variety  of  men's  imaginations,  and  so  make  every  man's  fancy  a  law  to 
himself. 

Now,  that  this  unwillingness  to  have  a  spiritual  acquaintance  with  divine 
truth  is  a  disowning  God  as  our  rule,  and  a  setting  up  self  in  his  stead,  is 
evident,  because  this  unwillingness  respects  truth, 

Fintf  Aa  it  is  most  spiritual  and  holy.  A  fleshly  mind  is  most  contrary 
to  a  spiritual  law,  and  particularly  as  it  is  a  searching  and  discovering  law, 
that  would  dethrone  all  other  rules  in  the  soul.  Ab  men  love  to  be  without 
a  holy  God  in  the  world,  so  they  love  to  be  without  a  holy  law,  the  transcript 
and  image  of  God's  holiness,  in  their  hearts,  and  without  holy  men,  the  lights 
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kindled  by  the  Father  of  lights.  As  the  holiness  of  God,  so  the  holiness  of 
the  law  most  offends  a  carnal  heart :  Isa.  xxx.  11,  *  Canse  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  cease  from  before  as  ;  prophesy  [not]  to  ns  right  things.'  They 
coald  not  endare  God  as  a  holy  one.  Herein  God  places  their  rebellion, 
rejecting  him  as  their  rale  :  ver.  9,  '  Bebellioas  children,  that  will  not  hear 
the  law  of  the  Lord.'  The  more  pare  and  precions  any  discovery  of  Gk>d  is, 
the  more  it  is  disrelished  by  the  world.  As  spiritaal  sins  are  sweetest  to  a 
carnal  heart,  so  spiritaal  troths  are  most  distastefol.  The  more  of  the  bright* 
ness  of  the  san  any  beam  conveys,  the  more  offensive  it  is  to  a  distempered 
eye. 

Secondly,  As  it  doth  most  relate  to,  or  lead  to  God.  The  devil  directs  his 
fiercest  batteries  against  those  doctrines  in  the  word,  and  those  graces  in  the 
heart,  which  most  exalt  God,  debase  man,  and  bring  men  to  the  lowest  sab- 
jection  to  their  Creator.  Snch  is  the  doctrine  and  grace  of  jnstifying  faith. 
That  men  hate  not  knowledge  as  knowledge,  bat  as  it  directs  them  to  choose 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  was  tiie  determination  of  the  Holy  Ghost  long  ago : 
Prov.  i.  29,  *  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.'  Whatsoever  respects  God,  clears  ap  gailt,  witnesses  man's  revolt 
to  him,  ronseth  ap  conscience,  and  moves  to  a  retam  to  Gk)d,  a  man  natarally 
rans  from,  as  Adam  did  from  God,  and  seeks  a  shelter  in  some  weak  bashes 
of  error,  rather  than  appear  before  it.  Not  that  men  are  nnwilling  to  inqnire 
into  and  contemplate  some  divine  traths  which  lie  farthest  frY>m  the  heart, 
and  concern  not  themselves  immediately  with  the  rectifying  the  soal.  They 
may  view  them  with  sach  a  pleasare  as  some  might  take  in  beholding  the 
miracles  of  oar  Savioar,  who  coald  not  endare  his  searching  doctrine.  The 
light  of  specalation  may  be  pleasant,  hot  the  light  of  conviction  is  grievoas, 
that  which  galls  their  conciences,  and  woald  affect  them  with  a  sense  of  their 
daty  to  God. 

Is  it  not  easy  to  perceive  that  when  a  man  begins  to  be  serioas  in  the 
concerns  of  the  honoar  of  God  and  the  daty  of  his  soal,  he  feels  a  relactanoy 
within  him,  even  against  the  pleas  of  conscience,  which  evidenceth  that  some 
anworthy  principle  has  got  footing  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  fights  against 
the  declarations  of  God  withont  and  the  impressions  of  the  law  of  God  within, 
at  the  same  time  when  a  man's  own  conscience  takes  paii  with  it,  which  is 
the  sabstance  of  the  apostle's  discoarse.  Bom.  vii.  16,  16,  &c. 

Close  discoarses  of  the  honour  of  God  and  oar  daty  to  him  are  irksome, 
when  men  are  apon  a  merry  pin.  They  are  like  a  damp  in  a  mine,  that 
takes  away  their  breath ;  they  shaffle  them  oat  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  are 
as  nnwilling  to  retain  the  speech  of  them  in  their  months,  as  tiie  knowledge 
of  them  in  their  hearts.  Gracions  speeches,  instead  of  bettering  many  men, 
distemper  them,  as  sometimes  sweet  perfames  affect  a  weak  head  with  aches. 

Thirdly,  As  it  is  most  contrary  to  self.  Men  are  nnwilling  to  acqaaint 
themselves  with  any  troth  that  leads  to  God,  becaose  it  leads  from  self. 
Every  part  of  the  wUl  of  God  is  more  or  less  displeasing,  as  it  soonds  harsh 
against  some  carnal  interest  men  woald  set  above  God,  or  as  a  mate  with  him. 
Man  cannot  desire  any  intimacy  with  that  law  which  he  regards  as  a  bird  of 
prey,  to  pick  oat  his  right  eye  or  gnaw  off  his  right  hand,  his  lost^earer  than 
himself.  The  reason  we  have  sach  hard  thoughts  of  God's  will,  is  becanse 
we  have  soch  high  thooghts  of  oorselves.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  believe  or 
will  that  which  hath  no  affinity  with  some  principle  in  the  onderstanding,  and 
BO  interest  in  oar  will  and  passions.  Cor  onwillingness  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  will  of  God,  ariseth  from  the  disproportion  between  that  and  oar 
corropt  hearts  ;  we  are  '  alienated  from  the  life  of  Gbd  in  oar  minds,'  Eph. 
iv.  18,  19i    As  we  live  not  like  €h>d,  so  we  neither  think  or  will  as  God. 
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There  is  an  antipathy  in  the  heart  of  man  against  that  doctrine  whioh  teaehes 
ns  to  deny  ourselves,  and  be  under  the  role  of  another ;  bnt  whatsoever  fiftToars 
the  ambition,  lasts,  and  profits  of  men  is  easily  entertainable.  Many  are 
fond  of  those  sciences  whioh  may  enrich  their  understandings,  and  grate  not 
upon  their  sensual  delights,  l^y  have  an  admirable  dexterity  in  finding 
out  philosophical  reasons,  mathematical  demonstrations,  or  raising  observa- 
tions upon  the  records  of  history,  and  spend  much  time  and  many  serious 
and  aflbctionate  thoughts  in  the  study  of  them.  In  those  they  have  not 
immediately  to  do  wi&  God ;  their  beloved  pleasures  are  not  impaired.  It 
is  a  satisfiEiction  to  self,  without  the  exercise  of  any  hostility  against  it.  Bnt 
had  those  sciences  been  against  self,  as  much  as  the  law  and  will  of  God, 
they  had  long  since  been  rooted  out  of  the  world.  Why  did  the  young  man 
turn  his  back  upon  the  law  of  Christ  ?  Because  of  his  worldly  sell  Why 
did  the  Pharisees  mock  at  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  and  not  at  their  own 
traditions  ?  Because  of  covetous  self.  Why  did  tho  Jews  slight  the  person, 
of  our  Saviour,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  the  reading  so  many  credentials 
of  his  being  sent  firom  heaven  ?  Because  of  ambitious  self,  that  the  Romans 
might  not  come  and  take  away  their  kingdom.  K  the  law  of  God  were  fitted 
to  the  humours  of  self,  it  would  be  readily  and  cordially  observed  by  all  men. 
Self  is  the  measure  of  a  world  of  seeming  religious  actions ;  while  God  seems 
to  be  the  object  and  his  law  the  motive,  self  is  the  rule  and  end :  Zech.  vii.  6, 
'  Did  you  fisst  unto  me  ? '  Ac. 

(2.)  As  men  discover  their  disowning  the  will  of  God  as  a  rule  by  unwill- 
ingness to  be  acquainted  with  it,  so  they  discover  it  by  the  contempt  of  it, 
after  they  cannot  avoid  the  notions  and  some  impressions  of  it.  The  rule  of 
God  is  burdensome  to  a  sinner ;  he  flies  from  it  as  from  a  frightful  bugbear 
and  unpleasant  yoke.  Sin  against  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  therefore 
called  a  *  going  back  from  the  commandment  of  God's  lips,'  Job  xxiii.  12  ; 
a  *  casting  God's  word  behind  them,'  Ps.  1. 17,  as  a  contemptible  thing,  fitter 
to  be  trodden  in  the  dirt  than  lodged  in  the  heart.  Nay,  it  is  a  casting  it 
off  as  an  abominable  thing,  for  so  the  word  11^?  signifies :  Hos.  viii.  8,  *  Israel 
hath  cast  off  the  thing  that  is  good  ; '  an  utter  refusal  of  God :  Jer.  xliv.  16, 
*  As  for  the  word  which  thou  hast  spoken  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we 
will  not  hearken.'  In  the  slight  of  his  precepts,  his  essential  perfections  are 
slighted.  In  disowning  his  will  as  a  rule,  we  disown  all  those  attributes 
which  flow  from  his  will,  as  goodness,  righteousness,  and  truth.  As  an  act 
of  the  divine  understanding  is  supposed  to  precede  the  act  of  the  divine  will, 
so  we  slight  the  infinite  reason  of  God.  Every  law,  though  it  proceeds  from 
the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  and  doth  formally  consist  in  an  act  of  the  will,  yet 
it  doth  presuppose  an  act  of  the  understanding.  If  *  the  commandment  be 
holy,  just,  and  good,'  as  it  is  (Bom.  vii.  12),  if  it  be  the  image  of  God's 
holiness,  a  transcript  of  his  righteousness  and  i^e  efflux  of  his  goodness,  then 
in  every  breach  of  it,  dirt  is  cast  upon  those  attributes  which  ^ine  in  it,  and 
a  slight  of  all  the  regards  he  hath  to  his  own  honour,  and  all  the  provisions 
he  makes  for  his  creature.  This  atheism  or  contempt  of  God,  is  more  taken 
notice  of  by  God  than  the  matter  of  the  sin  itself;  as  a  respect  to  God,  in  a 
weak  and  imperfect  obedience,  is  more  than  the  matter  of  the  obedience  itself, 
because  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  God,  so  a  contempt  of  God,  in  an  act  of 
disobedience,  is  more  than  the  matter  of  disobedienee.  The  creature  stands, 
in  each  an  act,  not  only  in  a  posture  of  distance  from  God,  but  defiance  of 
bim.  It  was  not  the  bare  act  of  murder  and  adultery  which  Nathan  charged 
upon  David,  but  the  atheistical  principle  which  spirited  those  evil  acts.  The 
<  demising  the  commandment  of  the  Lord*  was  the  venom  of  them,  2  Sam. 
xii.  9,  10.    It  is  possible  to  break  a  law  without  contempt ;  but  when  men 
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preia&d  to  beliere  there  is  a  God,  and  that  thia  is  the  law  of  God,  it  shows 
a  oontempt  of  his  majesty.  Men  natnrallj  aceoont  God's  laws  too  stiiot, 
his  yoke  too  heaty,  and  his  limits  too  stnut ;  and  he  that  liveth  in  a  con- 
tempt of  this  law,  enrseth  God  in  his  life.  How  can  they  belieye  there  is  a 
God,  who  despise  him  as  a  mler  ?  How  can  they  believe  him  to  be  a  guide, 
that  disdain  to  follow  him  9  To  think  we  finnly  beliere  a  God,  wUhont 
liring  conformable  to  his  law,  is  an  idle  and  Tain  imsgination.  The  troo 
and  sensible  motion*  of  a  God  cannot  sabsist  with  disorder  and  an  afG>cted 
nnrighteoosness. 

Tina  contempt  is  seen, 

[1.]  In  any  presomptnons  breaeh  of  sny  part  of  his  law.  Such  sins  are 
frequently  cflJled  in  Soipture  rebellions,  which  are  a  denial  of  the  allegianoe 
we  owe  to  him.  By  a  wilful  refusal  of  his  right  in  one  part,  we  root  up 
the  foundation  of  that  rule  he  doth  justly  challenge  over  us.  His  right  is 
as  extensive  to  command  us  in  one  thing  as  in  another.  And  if  it  be  dia* 
ovmed  in  one  thing,  it  is  virtually  disowned  in  all,  and  the  whole  statnte- 
book  of  God  is  contemned:  James  ii.  10, 11,  *  Whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  ofiend  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all.'  A  willing  breaking 
one  part,  though  there  be  a  willing  observance  of  all  the  other  points  of  ifc^ 
is  a  breach  of  the  whole,  because  the  authority  of  God,  which  gives  sanc- 
tion to  the  whole,  is  slighted.  The  obedience  to  the  rest  is  dissembled ; 
for  the  love  which  is  the  root  of  all  obedience  is  wanting,  for  *  love  is  the 
fulfilling  the  whole  law,'  Bom.  xiii.  10.  The  rest  are  obeyed  because  they 
cross  not  carnal  desire  so  much  as  the  other,  and  so  it  is  an  observance  of 
himself,  not  of  God.  Besides,  the  authority  of  God,  which  is  not  prevalent 
to  restrain  us  from  the  breach  of  one  point,  would  be  of  as  little  force  with 
us  to  restrain  us  from  the  breach  of  all  the  rest,  did  the  allurements  of  the 
flesh  give  us  as  strong  a  diversion  from  the  one  as  from  the  other.  And 
though  the  command  tiiat  is  transgressed  be  the  least  in  the  whole  law,  yet 
the  authorify  which  enjoins  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  enacts  the  greatest. 
And  it  is  not  so  much  the  matter  of  the  conmiand,  as  the  authority  com- 
manding, which  lays  the  obligation. 

[2.]  In  the  natural  averseness  to  the  declarations  of  God's  will  and  mind, 
which  way  soever  they  tend.  Since  man  affected  to  be  as  God,  he  desites 
to  be  boundless ;  he  would  not  have  fetters,  though  they  be  golden  ones, 
and  conduce  to  his  happiness;  though  the  law  of  God  be  a  strength  to 
them,  yet  they  will  not:  Isa.  zxz.  16,  'In  returning  shall  be  your  strength; 
and  you  would  not.'  They  would  not  have  a  bridle  to  restmin  them  from 
running  into  the  pit,  nor  be  hedged  in  by  the  law,  though  for  their  security, 
as  if  they  thought  it  too  slavish  and  low-spirited  a  thing  to  be  guided  by  the 
vrill  of  another.  Hence  man  is  compared  to  a  wild  ass,  that  loves  to  *  snuff 
up  the  wind  in  the  wilderness  at  her  pleasure,'  rather  than  come  under  the 
guidance  of  God,  Jer.  ii.  24.  From  whatsoever  quarter  of  the  heavens  you 
pursue  her,  she  will  run  to  the  other. 

The  Israelites  could  not  endure  what  was  commanded,  Heb.  zii.  20, 
though  in  regard  of  the  moral  part,  agreeable  to  what  they  found  written  in 
their  own  nature,  and  to  the  observance  whereof  they  had  the  highest  obli- 
gations of  any  people  under  heaven,  since  God  had  by  many  prodigies 
delivered  them  frt>m  a  cruel  slaveiy,  the  memory  of  which  pre&ced  the 
Decalogue:  Exod.  xx.  2,  'I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brooghi 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondags/  They  could 
not  think  of  the  rule  of  their  duty  but  they  must  reflect  upon  the  gvand  inceiH 
tive  of  it  in  their  redemption  from  Egyptian  thraldom ;  yet  this  people  were 

•  Qa.*  notion'?— En. 
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eroBS  to  Gody  wUch  way  soever  he  moTed.  When  ihej  were  in  the  hntk- 
kilns,  they  eried  for  deliverance;  when  they  had  heavenly  manna,  they 
longed  for  their  onions  and  garlic.  In  Num.  ziv.  8,  they  repent  of  their 
deliyeranca  from  Egypt,  and  talk  of  retnming  again  to  seek  tiie  remedy  of 
their  evils  in  the  hands  of  their  cntellest  enemies;  and  wonld  rather  pnt 
themselves  into  the  iroDM  whence  God  had  delivered  them,  than  helieve  one 
word  of  the  promise  of  God  for  giving  them  a  £niitfal  land.  But  when 
Moses  tells  them  God's  order,  that  they  should  turn  back  by  the  way  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  ver.  26,  and  that  God  had  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  that  they 
should  not  see  the  land  of  Canaan,  ver.  28,  they  then  ran  cross  to  this  com- 
mand of  God,. and  instead  of  marching  towards  the  Bed  Sea,  which  they 
had  wished  for  before,  they  will  go  up  to  Canaan,  as  in  spite  of  God  and 
his  threatening,  *  We  will  go  to  Uie  place  which  the  Lord  hath  promised,' 
ver.  40,  which  Moses  calls  a  '  transgressing  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,' 
ver.  41.  They  would  presnme  to  go  np,  notwithstanding  Moses  his  pro- 
hibition, and  are  smitten  by  the  Amalekites.  When  God  gives  them  a 
precept,  with,  a  promise  to  go  np  to  Canaan,  they  long  for  Egypt;  when 
God  commands  them  to  return  to  the  Bed  Sea,  which  was  nearer  to  the 
place  they  longed  for,  they  will  shift  sides  and  go  up  to  Canaan,  Num.  zxi. 
4,  5,  &c. ;  *  and  when  they  found  they  were  to  traverse  the  solitudes  of 
the  desert,  they  took  pet  against  God,  and  instead  of  thanking  him  for  the 
late  victoiy  against  the  Canaanites,  they  reproach  him  for  his  conduct  from 
Egypt,  and  tiie  manna  wherewith  he  nourished  them  in  the  wilderness. 
They  would  not  go  to  Canaan  the  way  God  had  chosen,  nor  preserve  them- 
selves by  the  moans  Gkid  had  ordained.  They  would  not  be  at  God's  dis- 
posal, but  complain  of  the  badness  of  the  way  and  the  lightness  of  manna, 
empty  of  any  necessary  juice  to  sustain  their  nature.  They  murmuringly 
solicit  the  vnll  and  power  of  Gt>d  to  change  all  that  order  which  he  had 
resolved  in  his  couDsel,  and  take  another,  conformable  to  their  vain,  foolish 
desires.  And  they  signified  thereby  that  they  would  invade  his  conduct, 
and  that  he  should  act  according  to  their  fancy,  which  the  psalmist  calls  a 
« tempting  of  God,  and  limiting  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,'  Ps.  Ixxviii.  41. 

To  what  point  soever  the  declarations  of  God  stand,  the  will  of  man  turns 
the  quite  contrary  way«*  Is  not  the  carriage  of  this  nation,  the  best  then  in 
the  world,  a  discovery  of  the  depth  of  our  natural  corruption,  how  cross 
man  is  to  God?  And  that  charge  God  brings  against  them  may  be  brought 
against  all  men  by  nature,  that  they  *  despise  his  judgment,'  and  have  a 
sooted  abhorrency  of  his  statutes  in  their  soul.  Lev.  zxvi.  48.  No  sooner 
had  they  recovered  from  one  rebellion,  but  they  revolted  to  another;  so 
difficult  a  thing  it  is  for  man's  nature  to  be  rendered  capable  of  conforming 
to  Ihe  will  of  God.  The  carriage  of  his  people  is  but  a  copy  of  the  nature 
of  mankind,  and  is  '  written  for  our  admonition,'  1  Cor.  z.  11.  ^Vom  this 
temper  men  are  said  to  *  make  void  the  law  of  God,'  Ps.  cxix.  126 ;  to  make 
it  of  no  obligation,  an  antiquated  and  moth-eaten  record.  And  the  Pharisees, 
by  setting  up  their  traditions  against  the  will  of  God,  are  said  to  make  his 
law  '  of  none  effect,'  to  strip  it  of  all  its  authority,  as  the  word  signifies, 
Mat.  XV.  6,  ixifpiaan. 

[8.]  We  have  the  greatest  slight  of  that  will  of  God  which  is  most  for  his 
honour  and  his  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  ever  since  Adam, 
to  do  so:  Hosea  vi.  6,  7,  'God  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice;  the  know- 
ledge of  himself  more  than  burnt-offering.  But  they,  like  men,'  as  Adam, 
*  have  transgressed  the  covenant,'  invade  God'a  rights,  and  not  let  him  be 
Lord  of  One  tsee. 

«  Dallle,  Seim.  1  Cor.  x*  Serm.  0. 
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We  are  more  enrioiie  obseirera  of  the  fringei  of  the  Jaw  thaii  of  the 
greater  coneems  of  it.  The  Jews  were  diligent  in  aaerifices  and  offeringg, 
which  God  did  not  nrge  npon  them  as  principals,  hot  as  types  of  okhor 
things,  bat  negligent  of  the  faith  which  was  to  be  established  by  him ;  holi* 
ness,  mercy,  pity,  which  concerned-  the  honour  of  Gdd  as  governor  of  the 
world,  and  were  imitations  of  the  holiness  and  goodness  of  God,  they  were 
strangers  to.     This  is  God's  complaint,  Isa.  i.  11, 12,  and  16,  17. 

We  shall  find  onr  hearts  most  averse  to  the  observation  of  those  laws 
which  are  eternal  and  essential  to  righteoosness ;  sneh  that  he  conld  not 
bat  command,  as  he  is  a  righteons  governor;  in  the  observation  of  which 
w^  come  nearest  to  him,  and  express  his  image  more  clearly,  as  those  laws 
for  an  inward  and  spiritaal  worship,  a  sapreme  affection  to  him.  Gh>d,  in 
regard  of  his  righteoasness  and  holiness  of  his  natore,  and  the  excellency  of 
his  being,  coold  not  command  the  contrazy  to  these;  bat  this  ^Irt  of  his 
will  oar  hearts  most  swell  against,  oar  corraption  doth  most  snarl  at, 
whereas  those  laws  which  are  only  positive,  and  have  no  intrinsic  righteons- 
ness  in  them,  bnt  depend  parely  apon  the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  and  may  be 
changed  at  his  pleasare  (which  the  other,  that  have  an  intrinsic  righteoos- 
ness in  them,  cannot),  we  better  comply  with  than  that  part  of  his  will  that 
doth  express  more  of  the  righteoasness  of  his  nature,  Ps.  1.  6,  17,  19,  sach 
as  the  ceremonial  part  of  worship,  and  the  ceremonial  law  among  the  Jews. 
We  are  more  willing  to  observe  order  in  some  oatward  attendances  and 
glavering  devotions,  than  discard  secret  Affections  to  evil,  crneify  inward 
lasts  and  delightfal  thoaghts.  A  'hanging  down  the  head  like  a  bnlrosh' 
is  not  difficult,  bat  the  breaking  the  heart  like  a  potter's  vessel  to  shreds 
and  dust  (a  sacrifice  God  delights  in,  whereby  the  excellency  of  God  and 
the  vileness  of  the  creature  is  owned),  goes  against  the  grain.  To  cut  off 
an  oatward  branch  is  not  so  hard  as  to  hack  at  the  root.  What  God  most 
loathes,  as  most  contrary  to  his  will,  we  most  love.  No  sin  did  God  so 
severely  hate,  and  no  sin  were  the  Jews  more  inclined  unto,  than  that  of 
idolatry.  The  heathen  had  not  'changed  their  €rod'  as  tiie  Jews  had 
*  changed  their  glor},'  Jer.  ii.  11 ;  and  all  men  are  naturally  tainted  with 
this  sin,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  holy  and  excellent  nature  of  God.  By 
how  much  the  more  defect  there  is  of  purity  in  our*  respects  to  God,  by  so 
much  the  more  respect  there  is  to  some  idol  within  or  without  us,  to  humour, 
custom,  and  interest,  Ac. 

Never  did  any  law  of  God  meet  with  so  much  oppositbn  as  Christianity, 
which  was  the  design  of  God  from  the  first  promise  to  the  exhibiting  the 
Redeemer,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  world.  All  people  drew  swords 
at  first  against  it.  The  Romans  prepared  yokes  for  their  neighbours,  but 
provided  temples  for  the  idols  those  people  worshipped.  But  Christianity, 
the  choicest  design  and  most  delightful  part  of  the  will  of  God,  never  met 
with  a  kind  entertainment  at  first  in  any  place.  Borne,  that  entertained  all 
others,  persecuted  this  with  fire  and  sword,  though  sealed  by  greater  testi- 
monies firom  heaven  than  their  own  records  could  report  in  &vour  of  their 
idols. 

[4.]  In  running  the  greatest  hazards,  and  exposing  ourselves  to  more 
trouble  to  cross  the  will  of  God,  than  is  necessary  to  the  observance  of  it. 
It  is  a  vain  charge  men  bring  against  the  divine  precepts,  that  they  are 
rigorons,  severe,  difficult,  when,  besides  the  contradiction  to  our  Saviour, 
who  tells  as  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  light,  they  thwart  their  own 
calm  reason  and  judgment.  Is  there  not  more  difficulty  to  be  vicious, 
covetous,  violent,  cruel,  than  to  be  virtuous,  charitable,  land?  Doth  the 
will  of  God  enjoin  that  that  is  not  conformable  to  right  reason  and  secretlj^ 
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deltghtflil  in  the  exereise  and  issue  7  And,  on  ihe  eontrary,  what  doth 
Satan  and  the  world  engage  as  in  that  is  not  full  of  molestation  and  hazard  ? 
Is  it  a  sweet  and  comely  thing  to  combat  continually  against  our  own  con- 
sciences, and  resist  our  own  light,  and  commence  a  perpetual  quarrel  against 
ourselves,  as  we  ordinarily  do  when  we  sin  ?  They,  in  the  prophet,  Micah 
yi.  6,  7,  8,  would  be  at  the  expense  of  *  thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thousand 
rivers  of  oil,'  if  they  could  compass  them ;  yea,  would  strip  themselves  of 
their  natural  affection  to  their  first-bom  to  expiate  the  '  sin  of  their  soul,' 
rather  than  to  '  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God ;'  things 
more  oonducible  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  welfare  of  the  world,  the  security 
of  their  souls,  and  of  a  more  easry  practice  than  the  offerings  they  wished 
for. 

Do  not  men  then  disown  God,  when  they  will  walk  in  ways  hedged  with 
thorns,  whSrein  they  meet  with  the  arrows  of  conscience  at  every  turn  in 
their  sides,  and  slide  down  to  an  everlasting  punishment,  sink  under  an 
intolerable  slavery,  to  contradict  the  will  of  God  ?  When  they  will  prefer  a 
sensual  satis&ction,  with  a  combustion  in  their  consciences,  violation  of 
their  reasons,  gnawing  cares  and  weary  travels,  before  the  honour  of  God, 
the  dignity  of  their  natures,  the  happiness  of  peace  and  health,  which  might 
be  preserved  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  are  at  to  destroy  them  ? 

[6.]  In  the  unwillingness  and  awkwardness  of  the  heart,  when  it  is  to  pay 
God  a  service.  Men  *  do  evil  with  both  hands  earnestly,'  Micah  vii.  8,  but 
do  good  with  one  hand  faintly ;  no  life  in  the  heart  nor  any  diligence  in  the 
hand.  What  slight  and  loose  thoughts  of  God  doth  this  unwillingness 
imply !  It  is  a  wrong  to  his  providence,  as  though  we  were  not  under  his 
government,  and  had  no  need  of  his  assistance  ;  a  wrong  to  his  excellency, 
as  though  there  were  no  amiableness  in  him  to  make  his  service  desirable ; 
an  iigury  to  his  goodness  and  power,  as  if  he  were  not  able  or  willing  to 
rewaid  tiie  creature's  obedience,  or  careless,  not  to  take  notice  of  it.  It  is 
a  sign  we  receive  little  satisfaction  in  him,  and  that  there  is  a  great  unsuit- 
ableness  between  him  and  us. 

First,  There  is  a  kind  of  constraint  in  the  first  engagement.  We  are 
rather  pressed  to  it  than  enter  ourselves  volunteers.  What  we  call  service 
to  God,  is  done,  naturally,  much  against  our  wills ;  it  is  not  a  delightful 
food,  but  a  bitter  potion ;  we  are  rather  haled  than  run  to  it.  There  is  a 
contradiction  of  sin  within  us  against  our  service,  as  there  was  a  contradic- 
tion of  sinners  without  our  Saviour  against  his  doing  the  will  of  God.  Our 
hearts  are  unwieldy  to  any  spiritual  service  of  God  ;  we  are  fain  to  use  a 
violence  with  them  sometimes.  Hezekiah,  it  is  said,  '  walked  before  the 
Lord  with  a  perfect  heart,'  2  Kings  xx.  8  ;  he  walked,  he  made  himself  to 
walk.  Man  naturally  cares  not  for  a  walk  with  God ;  if  he  hath  any  com- 
munion with  him,  it  is  with  such  a  dulness  and  heaviness  of  spirit,  as  if  he 
wished  himself  out  of  his  company.  Man's  nature,  being  contrary  to  holi- 
ness, hath  an  aversion  to  any  act  of  homage  to  God,  because  holiness  must 
at  least  be  pretended ;  in  every  duty  wherein  we  have  a  communion  with 
God,  holiness  is  requisite ;  now,  as  men  are  against  the  truth  of  holiness 
because  it  is  unsuitable  to  them,  so  they  are  not  friends  to  those  duties 
which  require  it,  and  for  some  space  divert  them  from  the  thoughts  of  their 
beloved  lusts.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  yoke,  prayer  a  drudgery,  obedi- 
ence a  strange  element.  We  are  like  fish,  that  *  dnnk  up  iniquity  like  water,' 
Job  XV.  16,  and  come  not  to  the  bank  without  the  force  of  an  angle  ;  no 
more  willing  to  do  service  for  God  than  a  fish  is  of  itself  to  do  service  for 
man.  It  is  a  constrained  act  to  satisfy  conscience,  and  such  are  servile, 
not  son-like  performances,  and  spring  from  bondage  more  than  affection ;  if 
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conscience,  like  a  task-master,  did  not  scoaxge  them  to  duty,  ihejiroiild 
nerer  perform  it. 

Let  ns  appeal  to  oarselves  whether  we  are  not  more  unwilling  to  secret, 
closet,  hearty  daty  to  God,  than  to  join  with  others  in  some  eztermd  serrioe ; 
as  if  those  inward  services  were  a  going  to  the  rack,  and  rather  our  penanos 
than  privilege.  How  much  service  hiUh  God  in  the  world  firom  the  same 
principle  that  vagrants  perform  their  task  in  Bridewell  1  How  glad  are 
many  of  evasions  to  back  them  in  the  neglect  of  the  commands  of  God«  of 
cormpt  reasonings  from  the  flesh  to  waylay  an  act  of  obedience,  and  a 
moltitude  of  excuses  to  blont  the  edge  of  the  precept !  The  vexy  service  of 
God  shall  be  a  pretence  to  deprive  him  of  the  obedience  dne  to  him.  Saul 
will  not  be  roled  by  God's  will  in  the  destroying  the  cattle  of  the  Amalekites, 
bat  by  his  own ;  and  will  impose  upon  the  will  and  wisdom  of  God,  judging 
God  mistaken  in  his  command,  and  that  the  cattle  God  thought  fittest  to  be 
meat  to  the  fowls  were  fitter  to  be  sacrifices  on  the  altar,  1  Sam.  zv.  8,  9, 
16,  21. 

If  we  do  perform  any  part  of  his  will,  is  it  not  for  our  own  ends,  to  have 
some  deliverance  from  trouble  ?  Isa.  zzvi.  16,  '  In  trouble  have  they  visited 
thee,  they  poured  out  a  prayer,  when  thy  chastening  was  upon  them.'  In 
affliction,  he  shall  find  them  kneeling  in  homage  and  devotion ;  in  prosperity, 
he  shall  feel  them  kicking  with  contempt ;  they  can  pour  out  a  prayer  in 
distress,  and  scarce  drop  one  when  they  are  delivered. 

Secondly^  There  is  a  slightness  in  our  service  of  God.  We  are  loath  to 
come  into  his  presence,  and  when  we  do  come,  we  are  loath  to  continue  with 
h$m.  We  pay  not  an  homage  to  him  heartily,  as  to  our  lord  and  governor ; 
we  regard  him  not  as  our  master,  whose  work  we  ought  to  do,  and  whose 
honour  we  ought  to  aim  at. 

First,  In  regard  of  the  matter  of  service.  When  the  torn,  the  lame,  and 
the  sick  is  offered  to  God,  Mai.  i.  18,  14,  so  thin  and  lean  a  sacrifice  that 
you  might  have  thrown  it  to  the  ground  with  a  puff,  so  some  understand  the 
meaning  of  *  you  have  snufi'ed  at  it.'  Men  have  naturally  such  slight  thoughts 
of  the  majesty  and  law  of  God  that  they  think  any  service  is  good  enough 
for  him,  and  conformable  to  his  law.  The  dullest  and  deadest  times  we 
think  fittest  to  pay  God  a  service  in  ;  when  sleep  is  ready  to  close  our  eyes, 
and  we  are  unfit  to  serve  ourselves,  we  think  it  a  fit  time  to  open  our  hearts  to 
God.  How  few  morning  aacrtficea  hath  God  from  many  persons  and  families  1 
Men  leap  out  of  their  beds  to  their  carnal  pleasures  or  worldly  employments, 
without  any  thought  of  their  Creator  and  Preserver,  ^or  any  refiection  upon 
his  will  as  the  rule  of  our  daily  obedience  ;  and  as  many  reserve  the  dregs 
of  their  lives,  their  old  age,  to  offer  up  their  souls  to  God,  so  they  reserve 
Ihe  dregs  of  the  day,  their  sleeping  time,  for  the  offering  up  their  service  to 
him.  How  many  grudge  to  spend  their  best  time  in  the  serving  the  will  of 
God,  and  reserve  for  him  the  sickly  and  rheumatic  part  of  their  lives ;  the 
remainder  of  that  which  the  devil  and  their  own  lusts  have  fed  upon  I 

Would  not  any  prince  or  governor  judge  a  present  half  eaten  up  by  wild 
beasts,  or  that  which  died  in  a  ditch,  a  contempt  of  his  royalty?  A  corrupt 
thing  is  too  base  and  vile  for  so  great  a  king  as  God  is,  whose  name  ia 
dreadful,  Mai.  i.  14.  When  by  age  men  are  weary  of  their  own  bodies,  they 
would  present  them  to  God,  yet  grudgingly,  as  if  a  tired  body  were  too  good 
for  him,  snufflng  at  the  conunand  for  service.  God  calls  for  our  best»  and. 
we  give  him  the  worst. 

Secondly,  In  respect  of  frame.  We  think  any  frame  will  serve  God*8 
turn ;  which  speaks  our  slight  of  God  as  a  ruler.  Man  naturally  performs 
duty  with  an  unholy  heart,  whereby  it  becomes  an  abominaticm  to.  God;. 
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ProT.  zrviii.  9,  *  He  that  tarns  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  ev^i  his 

prayers  shall  be  an  abomination  to  God/    The  serrioes  which  he  commands 

he  hates  for  their  evil  frames  or  cormpt  ends :  Amos  v.  21,  '  I  hate,  I 

despise  yoor  feast-days,  I  will  not  smell  in  yoor  solmnn  assemblies.'     God 

requires  graoions  services,  and  wo  give  him  cormpt  ones.    We  do  not  rouse 

•np  our  hearts,  as  David  ealled  upon  his  lute  and  harp  to  awake,  Ps.  Ivii.  8. 

Oui  hearts  are  not  given  to  him,  we  put  him  off  mih  bodily  exercise ;  the 

heart  is  but  ice  to  what  it  doth  not  affect.     There  is  not  that  natural  vigour 

in  the  observance  of  God  which  we  have  in  worldly  business.    When  we  see 

a  liveliness  in  men  in  other  things,  change  the  scene  into  a  notion  towards 

God,  how  suddenly  doth  their  vigour  shrink,  and  their  hearts  freeze  into 

sluggishness  1     Many  times  we  serve  God  as  languishingly  as  if  we  were 

afraid  he  should  accept  us,  and  pray  as  coldly  as  if  we  were  unwilling  he 

should  hear  us,  and  take  away  that  lust  by  which  we  are  governed,  and 

which  conscience  forces  us  to  pray  against ;  as  if  we  were  afraid  God  should 

set  up  his  own  throne  and  government  in  our  hearts.   How  fleeting  are  we  in 

divine  meditation,  how  sleepy  in  spiritual  exercises,  but  in  other  exercises 

active  1     The  soul  doth  not  awaken  itself,  and  excite  those  animal  and  vital 

spirits  which  it  will  in  bodily  recreations  and  sports,  much  less  the  powers 

of  the  soul ;  whereby  it  is  evident  we  prefer  the  latter  before  any  service  to 

God.     Since  there  is  a  fulness  of  animal  spirits,  why  might  they  not  be 

excited  in  holy  duties  as  well  as  in  other  operations,  but  that  there  is  a 

reluctancy  in  the  soul  to  exercise  its  supremacy  in  this  case,  and  perform 

anything  becoming  a  creature  in  subjection  to  God  as  a  ruler  ? 

It  is  evident  also  in  the  distractions  we  have  in  his  service.  How  loa& 
are  we  to  serve  God  fixedly  one  hour,  nay,  a  part  of  an  hour,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  thoughts  of  his  majesty,  and  ^e  eternity  of  glory  set  before  our 
eye !  What  man  is  there  since  the  fall  of  Adam  that  served  God  one  hour 
without  many  wanderings  and  unsuitable  thoughts  unfit  for  that  service ! 
How  ready  are  our  hearts  to  start  out  and  unite  themselves  with  any 
worldly  objects  that  please  us ! 

Weariness  in  it  evideneeth  it.  To  be  weary  of  our  dulness  signifies  a 
desire ;  to  be  weary  of  service  signifies  a  discontent  to  be  ruled  by  God. 
How  tired  are  we  in  the  performance  of  spiritual  duties,  when  in  the  vain 
triflings  of  time  we  have  a  perpetual  motion.  How  will  many  willingly  revel 
whole  nights,  when  their  hearts  will  flag  at  the  threshold  of  a  religious  ser- 
vice ;  like  Dagon,  1  Sam.  v.  4,  lose  both  our  heads  to  think,  and  hands 
to  act,  when  tiie  ark  of  Gk>d  is  present.  Some  in  the  prophet  wished  the 
new  moon  and  the  Sabbath  over,  that  they  might  sell  their  com,  and  be 
busied  again  in  their  worldly  affairs,  Amos  viii.  5.  A  slight  and  weariness 
of  the  Sabbath  was  a  slight  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  that  freedom 
frx>m  the  yoke  and  rule  of  sin  which  was  signified  by  it.  The  design  of  the 
sacrifices  in  the  new  moon  was  to  signify  a  rest  from  the  tyranny  of  sin,  and 
a  consecration  to  the  spiritual  service  of  God.  Servants  that  are  quickly 
weary  of  their  work  are  weary  of  the  authority  of  their  master  that  enjoins 
it.  If  our  hearts  had  a  value  for  God,  it  would  be  with  us  as  with  the 
needle  to  the  loadstone,  there  would  be  upon  his  beck  a  speedy  motion  to 
him,  and  a  fixed  union  with  him.  When  the  judgments  and  affections  of 
the  saints  shall  be  fully  refined  in  glory,  they  shall  be  willing  to  behold  the 
fJAce  of  God,  and  be  under  his  government  to  eternity,  without  any  weari- 
ness ;  as  the  holy  angels  have  owned  God  as  their  sovereign  near  Uiese  six 
thousand  years  without  being  weary  of  mnning  on  his  errands.  But,  alas  1 
while  the  flesh  clogs  us,  there  will  be  some  relics  of  unwillingness  to  hear 
his  injunctionsi  and  weariness  in  performing  them ;  though  men  may  excuse 
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those  things  by  extrinsic  oanses,  yet  God*8  nnerring  jadgment  calls  it  a 
weariness  of  himself :  Isa.  xliii.  22,  *  Thoa  hast  not  eaUed  upon  me»  O  Jacob, 
bat  thoa  hast  been  weary  of  me,  0  Israel.'  Of  this  he  tazeth  his  own 
people,  when  he  tells  them  he  woald  have  '  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
dragons,  and  the  owls ; '  the  Gentiles,  that  the  Jews  counted  no  better  than 
sach,  to  honoor  him,  and  acknowlege  him  their  rale  in  a  way  of  daty.  Tar. 
20,  21. 

[6.  J  This  contempt  is  seen  in  a  deserting  the  role  of  God,  when  our 
expectations  are  not  answered  upon  oar  service.  When  services  aie  per- 
formed from  carnal  principles,  they  are  soon  cast  off  when  carnal  ends  meet 
not  with  desired  satisfEustion.  Bat  when  we  own  oorselves  God's  servants, 
and  God  our  master,  *  oar  eyes  will  wait  apon  him  till  he  have  mercy  on 
as,'  Ps.  cxxiii.  2.  It  is  one  part  of  the  daty  we  owe  to  God  as  oar  master 
in  heaven  to  *  continue  in  prayer,'  Col.  iv.  1,  2.  And  by  the  same  reason 
in  all  other  service,  and  to  '  watch  in  the  same  with  thanksgiving; '  to  watoh 
for  occasions  of  praise,  to  watch  with  cheerfalness  for  farther  manifestations 
of  his  will,  strength  to  perform  it,  success  in  the  performance,  that  we  may 
from  all  draw  matter  of  praise.  As  we  are  in  a  posture  of  obedience  to  his 
precepts,  so  we  shoold  be  in  a  posture  of  waiting  for  the  blessing  of  it. 

But  naturally  we  reject  the  duty  we  owe  to  God  if  he  do  not  speed  the 
blessing  we  expect  from  him.  How  many  do  secretly  mutter  the  same  as 
they  in  Job  xxi.  16,  *What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve  him,  and 
what  profit  shall  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ? '  They  serve  not  Gt>d  out  of 
conscience  to  his  conmiands,  but  for  some  carnal  profit ;  and  if  God  rna\^ 
them  to  wait  for  it,  they  will  not  stay  his  leisure,  but  cease  soliciting  hiwi 
any  longer.  Two  things  are  expressed ;  that  God  was  not  worthy  of  any 
homage  from  them, — '  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve  him  ? ' — 
and  that  the  service  of  him  would  not  bring  in  a  good  revenue  or  an  advan- 
tage of  that  kind  they  expected.  Interest  drives  many  men  on  to  some 
kind  of  service,  and  when  they  do  not  find  an  advance  of  that,  they  will 
acknowledge  God  no  more ;  but  like  some  beggars,  if  you  give  them  not 
upon  their  asking  and  calling  you  good  master,  from  blessing  they  will  turn 
to  cursing. 

How  often  do  men  do  that  secretly,  practically  if  not  plainly,  which  Job's 

wife  advised  him  to,  curse  God,  and  cast  off  that  disguise  of  integrity  they 

had  assumed!  Job  ii.  9,  '  Dost  thou  still  retain  thy  integrity  ?  Curse  God.' 

What  a  stir,  and  pulling,  and  crying  is  here  I     Cast  off  all  thoughts  of 

religious  service,  and  be  at  daggers  drawing  with  that  God,  who  for  all  thy 

service  of  him  has  made  thee  so  wretched  a  spectacle  to  men,  and  a  banquet 

for  worms.     The  like  temper  is  deciphered  in  the  Jews :  Mai.  iii.  14,  <It  is 

in  vain  to  serve  God ;  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinances, 

that  we  have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord?'     What  profit  is  it  that 

we  have  regarded  his  statutes,  and  carried  ourselves  in  a  way  of  subjection 

to  God  as  our  sovereign,  when  we  inherit  nothing  but  sorrow,  and  the 

idolatrous  neighbours  swim  in  all  kind  of  pleasures  ?    As  if  it  were  the 

most  miserable  thing  to  acknowledge  God.    If  men  have  not  the  benefits 

they  expect,  they  think  God  unrighteous  in  himself,  and  uogurioos  to  them, 

in  not  conferring  the  favour  they  imagine  they  have  merited  ;  and  if  they 

have  not  that  recompence,  they  will  deny  God  that  subjection  they  owe  to 

him  as  creatures.    Grace  moves  to  God  upon  a  sense  of  duty,  corrupt  nature 

upon  a  sense  of  interest ;  sincerity  is  encoaraged  by  gracious  returns,  but  is 

not  melted  away  by  God's  delay  or  refusal.    Corrupt  nature  would  have  God 

at  its  beck,  and  steers  a*  course  of  daty  by  hope  of  some  oamal  profits,  not 

by  a  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
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[7.]  This  contempt  is  seen  in  breaking  promises  with  God.  One  while 
the  conscienoe  of  a  man  makes  vows  of  new  obedience,  and  perhaps  binds 
himself  with  many  an  oath ;  bnt  thej  proTO  like  Jonah's  goord,  withering  the 
next  day  after  their  birth.  This  was  Pharaoh's  temper ;  under  a  storm  he 
would  submit  to  God,  and  let  Israel  go,  bnt  when  tiie  storm  is  ended,  he 
will  not  be  under  God's  control,  and  Israel's  slavery  shall  be  increased. 
The  £Bar  of  diyine  wrath  makes  many  a  sinner  turn  his  back  upon  his 
sin,  and  the  love  of  his  ruling  lust  makes  him  turn  his  back  upon  his  true 
Lord.  This  is  from  the  prevalencj  of  sin,  that  disputes  with  God  for  the 
BOTcreignty.'i' 

When  God  hath  sent  a*  sharp  disease,  as  a  messenger  to  bind  men  to  their 
beds,  and  make  an  interruption  of  their  sinful  pleasures,  their  mouths  are 
full  of  promises  of  a  new  life,  in  hope  to  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  God. 
The  sense  of  hell,  which  strikes  strongly  upon  them,  makes  them  full  of  such 
pretended  resolutions  when  they  howl  upon  their  beds.  But  if  God  be 
pleased  in  his  patience  to  give  them  a  respite,  to  take  off  the  chains  where- 
with he  seemed  to  be  binding  them  for  destruction,  and  recruit  their  strength, 
they  are  more  earnest  in  ^eir  sins  than  they  were  in  their  promises  of  a 
reformation,  as  if  they  had  got  the  mastexy  of  God,  and  had  outwitted  him. 
How  often  doth  God  chaige  them  of  not  returning  to  him  after  a  succession 
of  judgments  I  Amos  iv.  6-11.  So  hard  it  is,  not  only  to  allure,  but  to 
scourge  men  to  an  acknowledgment  of  God  as  their  ruler. 

Consider,  then. 

Are  we  not  naturally  inclined  to  disobey  the  known  will  of  God  ?  Can  we 
say,  Lord,  for  thy  sake  we  refrain  the  thing  to  which  our  hearts  incline-? 
Do  we  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  licentious,  earthly,  vain,  proud,  revengeful, 
though  we  know  it  will  offend  him  ?  Have  we  not  been  peevishly  cross  to 
his  declared  will  ?  Bun  counter  to  him  and  those  laws  which  express  most 
of  the  glory  of  his  holiness  ?  Is  not  this  to  disown  him  as  our  rule  ?  Did 
we  never  wish  there  were  no  law  to  bind  us,  no  precept  to  check  our  idols  ? 
What  is  this,  but  to  wish  that  God  would  depose  himself  from  being  our 
governor,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  conduct  ?  or  else  to  wish  that  he  were  as 
unholy  as  ourselves,  as  careless  of  his  own  laws  as  we  are  ;  that  is,  that  he 
were  no  more  a  God  than  we,  a  God  as  sinful  and  unrighteous  as  ourselves  ? 
He  whose  heart  riseth  against  the  law  of  God  to  unlaw  it,  riseth  against  the 
author  of  that  law  to  undeify  him.  He  that  casts  contempt  upon  the  dearest 
thing  God  hath  in  the  world,  that  which  is  the  image  of  his  holiness,  the 
delight  of  his  soul ;  that  which  lie  hath  given  a  special  charge  to  maintain, 
and  that  because  it  is  holy,  just,  and  good  ;  would  not  stick  to  rejoice  at  the 
destruction  of  God  himself.  If  God's  holiness  and  righteousness  in  the 
beamf  be  despised,  much  more  will  an  immense  goodness  and  holiness  in  the 
fountain  be  rejected  ?  He  that  wisheth  a  beam  far  from  his  eyes,  because  it 
offends  and  scorcheth  him,  can  be  no  friend  to  the  sun  from  whence  that 
beam  doth  issue.  How  unworthy  a  creature  is  man,  since  he  only,  a  rational 
creature,  is  the  sole  being  that  withdraws  itself  from  the  rule  of  God  in  this 
earth  ?  And  how  mis^able  a  creature  is  he  also,  since,  departing  from  the 
order  of  God's  goodness,  he  flEJls  into  the  order  of  his  justice ;  and  while  he 
refuseth  God  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life,  he  cannot  avoid  him  being  the  judge 
of  his  punishment.  It  is  this  is  the  original  of  all  sin,  and  the  fountain  of 
all  our  misery. 

This  is  the  first  thing  man  disowns,  the  rule  which  God  sets  him. 

2.  Man  naturally  owns  any  other  rule  rather  than  that  of  God's  prescrib- 
ing.   The  law  of  Crod  orders  one  thing,  the  hearifof  man  desires  another. 

•  Beyn.  f  Qa. 'rtream'?— En. 
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There  is  not  the  baeest  thing  in  the  world,  bat  man  would  aooner  mbmit  to 
be  goided  by  it,  rather  than  by  the  holiness  of  God ;  and  wbea  anything 
that  God  commands  crosses  our  own  wills,  we  Taine  it  no  mors,  thwd  we 
wonld  the  advice  of  a  poor  despicable  beggar. 

How  many  are  '  lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than  lovers  of  God  1*  2  Tim. 
iii.  4.  To  make  something  which  contribates  to  the  perleeiion  .of  natare, 
as  learning,  wisdom,  moral  virtues,  onr  role,  wonld  be  more  tolerable.  Bat 
to  pay  that  homage  to  a  swinish  pleasnre,  which  is  the  right  of  God,  is  an 
inezcnsable  contempt  of  him.  The  greatest  exoelleney  in  the  world  Is 
infinitely  below  God;  mnch  more  a  bestial  delight,  which  is  both  dia- 
graceful  and  below  the  natare  of  man.  If  we  made  the  vilest  creataie  on 
earth  oar  idol,  it  is  more  excosable  than  to  be  the  slave  of  a  bmtiah  plea- 
sure. The  viler  the  thing  is  that  doth  possess  the  throne  in  oar  heart,  the 
greater  contempt  it  is  of  him  who  can  only  claim  a  right  to  it  and  is  WKnrthy 
of  it.  Sin  is  the  first  object  of  man*8  election,  as  soon  as  the  fumlty  whereby 
he  chooses  comes  to  exercise  its  power;  and  it  is  so  dear  to  man,  that  it  is» 
in  the  estimate  of  onr  Saviour,  counted  as  the  right  hand  and  the  right  eye, 
dear,  precious,  and  osefol  members. 

(1.)  The  rtde  of  Satan  is  owned  before  the  rule  of  God.  The  natoral 
man  would  rather  be  under  the  guidance  of  Satan  than  the  yoke  of  his 
Creator.  Adam  chose  him  to  be  his  governor  in  paradise.  No  sooner  had 
Satan  spoke  of  God  in  a  way  of  derision — Gen.  iii.  1,  6,  '  Yea,  hath  God 
said?' — batman  follows  his  coansel  and  approves  of  the  scoff ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  posterity  have  not  been  wiser  by  his  fall,  but  woold 
rather  ramble  in  the  devil's  wilderness  than  to  stay  in  God's  fold.  It  is  by 
the  sin  of  man  that  the  devil  is  become  the  god  of  the  world,  as  if  men  were 
the  electors  of  him  to  the  government.  Sin  is  an  election  of  him  for  a  lord, 
and  a  patting  the  soal  under  bis  government.  Those  that  live  according  to 
the  coarse  of  the  world,  and  are  loath  to  displease  it,  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince  of  it.  The  greatest  part  of  the  works  done  in  the  world 
is  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  For  how  many  ages  were  the  laws 
whereby  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  was  governed  in  the  afiairs  of  reli- 
gion, the  firnits  of  his  usurpation  and  policy  1  When  temples  were  erected 
to  him,  priests  consecrated  to  his  service,  the  rites  used  in  most  of  the  wor- 
ship  of  ^e  world  were  either  of  his  own  coining,  or  the  misapplying  the  rites 
God  had  ordained  to  himself  under  the  notion  of  a  god ;  whence  tibe  apostle 
calls  all  idolatrous  feasts  <  the  table  of  devils,'  *  the  cup  of  devils,' '  sacrifice 
to  devils,'  '  fellowship  with  devils,'  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21.  Devils  being  the  real 
object  of  the  pagan  worship,  though  not  formally  intended  by  the  wor- 
shipper, though  in  some  parts  of  the  Indies  the  direct  and  peculiar  worship 
is  to  the  devil,  that  he  might  not  hurt  them;  and  though  the  intention  of 
others  was  to  offer  to  God  and  not  the  devil,  yet  since  the  action  was  coxi- 
trazy  to  the  will  of  God,  he  regards  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  devils.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  Jeroboam  to  establish  priests  to  the  devil  when  he  conse- 
crated them  to  the  service  of  his  calves,  for  Jehu  afterwards  calls  them  '  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  : '  2  Kings  x.  28,  '  See  if  there,  be  here  none  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord,'  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  servants  of  Baal,  signi- 
fying that  the  true  God  was  worshipped  under  those  images,  and  not  Baal, 
nor  any  of  the  gods  of  the  heathens  ;  yet  Scripture  couples  the  calves  and 
devils  together,  and  ascribes  the  worship  given  to  one  to  be  given  to  the 
other.  2  Chron.  xi.  15,  '  He  ordained  htm  priests  for  the  high  places,  and 
for  the  devils,  and  for  the  calves  which  he^ad  made;'  so  that  they  were 
sacrifices  to  devils,  notirfthstanding  the  intention  of  Jeroboam  and  his  sub- 
jects that  had  set  them  up  and  worshipped  them,  because  they  were  contrazy 
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to  the  mind  of  God,  and  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  and  mind  of  Satan,  though 
the  object  of  their  worship  in  their  own  intention  were  not  the  devil,  bat 
some  deified  man  or  some  canonised  saint.  The  intention  makes  not  a 
good  action ;  if  so,  when  men  kill  the  best  servants  of  God  with  a  design  to 
do  God  service,  as  onr  Saviour  foretells,  John  xvi.  2,  the  action  would  not 
be  murder,  yet  who  can  call  it  othenrise,  since  God  is  wronged  in  the  persons 
of  his  servants  ?  Since  most  of  the  worship  of  the  world,  which  men's 
coirupt  natures  incline  them  to,  is  fidse  and  different  firom  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  it  is  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  devil  as  the  governor,  by 
acknowledging  and  practising  those  doctrines  which  have  not  Uie  stamp  of 
divine  revelation  upon  them,  but  were  minted  by  Satan  to  depress  the  honour 
of  Gk>d  in  the  world.  It  doth  concern  men  then  to  take  good  heed,  that  in 
their  acts  of  worship  they  have  a  divine  rule,  otherwise  it  is  an  owning  the 
devil  as  the  rule,  for  there  is  no  medium.  Whatsoever  is  not  from  God  is 
from  Satan. 

But  to  biing  this  closer  to  us,  and  consider  that  which  is  more  common 
among  us.  Men  that  are  in  a  natural  condition,  and  wedded  to  their  lusts, 
are  under  the  paternal  government  of  Satan :  John  viii.  44,  <  Ye  are  of  your 
&ther  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  you  will  do.'  If  we  divide  sin 
into  spiritual  and  carnal,  which  division  comprehends  all,  the  devil's  authority 
is  owned  in  both :  in  spiritual,  we  conform  to  his  example,  because  those  he 
commits ;  in  carnal,  we  obey  his  trills  because  those  he  directs ;  he  acts 
the  one,  and  sets  us  a  copy  ;  he  tempts  to  the  other,  and  gives  us  a  kind  of 
a  jn-ecepU  Thus  man  by  nature  being  a  willing  servant  of  sin,  is  more 
desirous  to  be  bound  in  the  devil's  iron  chains  than  in  God's  silken  cords. 

What  greater  atheism  can  there  be  than  to  use  God  as  if  he  were  inferior 
to  the  devil  1  to  take  the  part  of  his  greatest  enemy,  who  drew  all  others 
into  the  faction  against  himl  to  pleasure  Satan  by  offending  God,  and 
gratify  our  adversary  with  the  injury  of  our  Creator  1  For  a  subject  to  take 
arms  against  his  prince  with  the  deadliest  enemy  both  himself  and  prince 
hath  in  the  whole  word,  adds  a  greater  blackness  to  the  rebellion. 

(2.)  The  more  visible  rule  preferred  before  God  in  the  world  is  man. 
The  opinion  of  the  world  is  more  our  rule  than  the  precept  of  God,  and 
many  men's  abstinence  from  sin  is  not  frt>m  a  sense  of  the  divine  will,  no, 
nor  from  a  principle  of  reason,  but  from  an  affeeticm  to  some  man  on  whom 
they  depend,  or  fear  of  punishment  from  a  superior ;  the  same  principle  with 
that  in  a  ravenous  beast,  who  abstains  from  what  he  desires  for  fear  only  of 
a  stick  or  dub.  Men  will  vralk  with  the  herds,  go  in  fiuhion  with  the  most, 
speak  and  act  as  the  most  do.  YHule  we  '  conform  to  the  world,'  we  cannot 
perform  a  '  reasonable  service'  to  God,  nor  prove,  nor  approvo  practically, 
'  what  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  Gk>d  is.'  The  apostle  puts  them  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  Bom.  xii.  1,  2. 

This  appears, 

[1.]  In  complying  more  with  the  dictates  of  men  than  the  will  of  God. 
Men  draw  encouragement  from  Gbd's  forbearance,  to  sin  more  freely  against 
him,  but  the  fear  of  punishment  for  breaking  the  will  of  man  lays  a  restraint 
upon  them ;  the  fear  of  man  is  a  more  powerful  curb  to  restrain  men  in  their 
duty  than  the  fear  of  God.  So  we  may  please  a  friend,  a  master,  a  governor, 
we  are  regardless  whether  we  please  God  or  no;  men-pleasers  are  more 
than  God-pleasers.  Man  is  more  advanced  as  a  rule  than  God,  when  we' 
submit  to  human  orders,  and  stagger  and  dispute  against  divine.  Would 
not  a  prince  think  himself  slighted  in  his  authority,  if  any  of  his  servants 
should  decline  his  commands,  by  the  order  of  one  of  his  subjects  ?  And 
will  not  God  make  the  same  account  of  ns  when  we  deny  or  delay  our 
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obedience  for  fear  of  one  of  his  creatures  ?  In  the  fear  of  man  we  as  little 
acknowledge  God  for  oar  sovereign  as  we  do  for  our  comforter:  Isa. 
li.  12,  18,  <  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  oomforteth  you :  who  art  thon,  that  thon 
shonldest  be  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  &c.,  and  forgettest  the  Lord 
thy  maker,'  &c.  We  pat  a  slight  apon  God,  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  bear 
as  oat  in  oar  duty  to  him,  and  ancapable  to  balance  the  strength  of  an  arm 
of  flesh. 

[2.]  In  observing  that  which  is  materially  the  will  of  God,  not  because  it 
is  his  will,  bat  the  injanctions  of  men.  As  the  word  of  God  may  be  received, 
yet  not  as  his  word,  so  the  will  of  God  may  be  performed,  yet  not  as  his 
will.  It  is  materially  done,  bat  not  formally  obeyed.  An  action,  and 
obedience  in  that  action,  are  two  things ;  as  when  man  commands  the  ceasing 
from  all  works  of  the  ordinary  calling  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  the  same  that 
God  enjoins  ;  the  cessation  or  attendance  of  his  servants  on  the  hearing  the 
word  are  conformable  in  the  matter  of  it  to  the  will  of  God,  bat  it  is  only 
conformable  in  tiie  obediential  part  of  the  acts  to  the  will  of  man,  when  it  is 
done  only  with  respect  to  a  haman  precept.  As  God  hath  a  right  to  enact 
his  laws  withoat  consalting  his  creatare  in  the  way  of  his  government,  so 
man  is  boand  to  obey  those  laws  withoat  consalting  whether  they  be  agree- 
able to  men's  laws  or  no.  If  we  act  the  will  of  God,  becaase  the  will  of  oar 
saperiors  concars  with  it,  we  obey  not  God  in  that,  bat  man ;  a  haman  will 
being  the  rale  of  oar  obedience,  and  not  the  divine,  this  is  to  vilify  God, 
and  make  him  inferior  to  man  in  oar  esteem,  and  a  valaing  the  role  of  man 
above  that  of  oar  Creator. 

Since  God  is  the  highest  perfection,  and  infinitely  good,  whatsoever  role 
he  gives  the  creatare  mast  be  good,  else  it  cannot  proceed  from  God.  A 
base  thing  cannot  be  the  prodact  of  an  infinite  excellency,  and  an  unreason- 
able thing  cannot  be  the  prodact  of  an  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  there- 
fore as  tiie  respecting  God's  will  before  the  will  of  man  is  excellent  and 
worthy  of  a  creatare,  and  is  an  acknowledging  the  excellency,  goodness,  and 
wisdom  of  God,  so  the  eyeing  the  will  of  man  before  and  above  the  will  of 
God,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  denial  of  all  those  in  a  lamp,  and  a  preferring 
the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  man  in  his  law  above  all  tiiose  per- 
fections of  God  in  his.  Whatsoever  men  do  that  looks  like  moral  virtue  or 
abstinence  from  vices,  not  oat  of  obedience  to  the  rale  God  hath  set,  bat 
becaase  of  custom,  necessity,  example,'or  imitation,  they  may  in  the  doing 
of  it  be  rather  said  to  be  apes  than  Christians. 

[8.J  In  obeying  the  will  of  man  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 
As  the  Israelites  willingly  '  walked  after  the  commandment,'  Hosea  v.  11, 
not  of  God,  bat  of  Jeroboam  in  the  case  of  the  calves,  and  <  made  the 
king's  heart  glad  with  their  lies,'  Hosea  vii.  8.  They  cheered  him  with  their 
ready  obedience  to  his  command  for  idolatry  (which  was  a  lie  in  itself,  and 
a  lie  in  them)  against  the  commandment  of  God  and  the  warnings  of  the 
prophets,  rather  than  cheer  the  heart  of  God  with  their  obedience  to  his 
wonhip  instituted  by  him ;  nay,  and  when  God  offered  them  to  cure  them 
their  woand,  their  iniquity  breaks  out  afresh  ;  they  would  neither  have  him 
as  a  Lord  to  rale  them,  nor  a  physician  to  care  them :  Hosea  vii.  1, '  When 
I  woald  have  healed  Israel,  then  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  was  discovered.' 
The  whole  Persian  nation  shrank  at  once  from  a  duty  due  by  the  light  of 
nature  to  the  Deity,  upon  a  decree  that  neither  God  or  man  should  be 
petitioned,  to  for  thirty  days,  but  only  their  king,  Dan.  vi.  One  only,  Daniel, 
excepted  against  it,  who  preferred  his  homage  to  God  above  obedience  to 
his  prince.  An  adalteroas  generation  is  many  times  made  the  rule  of 
men's  professions,  as  is  implied  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  Mark 
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▼ill.  88,  '  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  my  words  in  this  adolterons 
and  sinfol  generation/  Own  him  among  his  disciples,  and  be  ashamed  of 
him  among  his  enemies.  Thas  men  are  said  to  deny  God,  Titas  i.  16, 
when  they  attend  to  Jewish  fables  and  the  precepts  of  men  rather  than 
the  word  of  God  ;  when  the  decrees  or  canons  of  fallible  men  are  valued 
at  a  higher  rate,  and  preferred  before  the  .writings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his 
apostles. 

As  man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  him,  and  owns  any  other 
rule  than  that  of  God's  prescribing,  so 

^  (8.)  He  doth  this  in  order  to  the  setting  himself  up  as  his  own  rule,  as 
though  our  own  wills,  and  not  God's,  were  the  true  square  and  measure  of 
goodness.  We  make  an  idol  of  our  own  wills ;  and  as  much  as  self  is 
exalted,  God  is  deposed  ;  the  more  we  esteem  our  own  wills,  the  more  we 
endeavour  to  annihilate  the  will  of  God ;  account  nothing  of  him,  the  more 
we  account  of  ourselves  ;  and  endeavour  to  render  ourselves  his  superiors 
by  exalting  our  own  wills.  No  prince  but  would  look  upon  his  authority  as 
invaded,  his  royalty  derided,  if  a  subject  should  resolve  to  be  a  law  to  him- 
self in  opposition  to  his  known  will.  True  piety  is  to  hate  ourselves,  deny 
ourselves,  and  cleave  solely  to  the  service  of  God.  To  make  ourselves  our 
own  rule,  and  the  object  of  our  chiefest  love,  is  atheism.  If  self-denial  be 
the  greatest  part  of  godliness,  the  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  religion, 
self-love  is  the  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  practical  atheism.  Self  is  the 
great  antichrist  and  antigod  in  the  world,  that '  sets  up  itself  above  alHhat 
is  called  God ; '  self-love  is  the  captain  of  that  black  band,  2  Tim.  iii.  2.  v  It  sits 
in  the  temple  of  God,  and  would  be  adored  as  God ;  self-love  begins,  but 
denying  the  power  of  godhness,  which  is  the  same  with  denying  the  ruling 
power  of  God,  ends  the  list ;  it  is  so  far  from  bending  to  the  righteous  will 
of  the  Creator,  that  it  would  have  the  eternal  will  of  God  stoop  to  the 
humour  and  unrighteous  will  of  a  creature ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  the 
contention  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  a  renewed  man  ; 
flesh  wars  for  the  godhead  of  self,  and  Spirit  fights  for  the  Godhead  of  God ; 
the  one  would  settle  the  throne  of  the  Creator,  and  the  other  maintain  a  law 
of  covetousness,  ambition,  envy,  lust,  in  the  stead  of  God. 

The  evidence  of  this  will  appear  in  these  propositions. 

Frop,  1.  This  is  natural  to  man  as  he  is  corrupted.  What  was  the 
venom  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  is  naturally  derived  with  his  nature  to  all  poste- 
rity. It  was  not  the  eating  a  forbidding  apple,  or  the  pleasing  his  palate, 
that  Adam  aimed  at,  or  was  the  chief  object  of  his  desire ;  but  to  live  inde- 
pendently on  his  Creator,  and  be  a  god  to  himself:  Gen.  iii.  5,  '  You  shall 
be  as  gods.'  That  which  was  the  matter  of  the  devil's  temptation,  was  the 
incentive  of  man's  rebellion.  A  likeness  to  God  he  aspired  to  in  the  judg- 
ment of  God  himself,  an  infallible  interpreter  of  man's  thoughts :  *  Behold, 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil,'  in  regard  of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  being  a  rule  to  Idmself.  The  Jews  understand  the  ambition  of 
man  to  reach  no  further  than  an  equality  with  the  angelical  nature ;  but 
Jehovah  here  understands  it  in  another  sense.  God  had  ordered  man  by 
this  prohibition  not  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ;  not  to  attempt  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  of  himself,  but  to  wait 
upon  the  dictates  of  God ;  not  to  trust  to  his  own  counsels,  but  to  depend 
wholly  upon  him  for  direction  and  guidance.  Certainly  he  that  would  not 
hold  off  his  hand  from  so  small  a  thing  as  an  apple,  when  he  had  his  choice 
of  the  fruit  of  the  garden,  would  not  have  denied  himself  any  thing  his 
appetite  had  desired,  when  that  principle  had  prevailed  upon  him.  He 
would  not  have  stuck  at  a  greater  matter  to  pleasure  himself  with  the  dis- 
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pleasing  of  God,  when  for  so  small  a  thing  ha  would  inonr  the  anger  of  his 
Creator. 

Thus  would  he  deify  his  own  nnderstanding  against  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  his  own  appetite  against  the  will  of  God.  This  desire  of  eqnalitj  with 
God,  a  learned  man*  tibiinks  the  apostle  intimates :  Phil.  ii.  6,  '  Who  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.'  The  Son's 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thinking  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God, 
implies  that  the  robbery  of  sacrilege  committed  by  our  first  parents,  for 
which  the  Son  of  God  humbled  himself  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  was  an 
attempt  to  be  equal  with  God,  and  depend  no  more  upon  God's  directions, 
but  his  own  conduct,  which  could  be  no  less  than  an  invasion  of  the  throne 
of  God,  and  endeavour  to  put  himself  into  a  posture  to  be  his  mate.  Other 
sins,  adultery  and  thefb,  &o.,  could  not  be  committed  by  him  at  that  time, 
but  he  immediately  puts  forth  his  hand  to  usurp  the  power  of  his  Maker. 
This  treason  is  the  old  Adam  in  every  man.  The  first  Adam  contradicted 
the  will  of  God  to  set  up  himself:  the  second  Adam  humbled  himself,  and 
did  nothing  but  by  the  command  and  will  of  his  Father.  This  principle, 
wherein  the  venom  of  the  old  Adam  lies,  must  be  crucified  to  make  way  for 
the  throne  of  the  humble  and  obedient  principle  of  the  new  Adam,  or 
quickening  Spirit.  Indeed,  sin  in  its  own  nature  is  nothing  else  but  a  will- 
ing according  to  self,  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Lusts  are  therefore 
called  the  wills  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  Eph.  ii.  8.  As  the  precepts  of 
God  are  God's  will,  so  the  violations  of  these  precepts  is  man's  will ;  and 
thus  man  usurps  a  godhead  to  himself,  by  giving  that  honour  to  his  own 
will  which  belongs  to  God ;  appropriating  the  right  of  rule  to  himself,  and 
denying  it  to  his  Creator.  That  servant  that  acts  according  to  his  own  will 
with  a  neglect  of  his  master's,  refuseth  the  duty  of  a  servant,  and  invades 
the  right  of  his  master.  This  self-love,  and  desire  of  independency  on  God, 
has  been  the  root  of  all  sin  in  the  world.  The  great  controversy  between 
God  and  man  hath  been,  whether  he  or  they  shall  be  God;  whether  his 
reason  or  theirs,  his  will  or  theirs,  shall  be  the  guiding  principle.  As  grace 
is  the  union  of  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  creature,  so  sin  is  the 
opposition  of  the  will  of  self  to  the  will  of  God.  *  Leaning  to  our  own 
understanding'  is  opposed  as  a  natural  evil  to  '  trusting  in  the  Lord,'  a 
supernatural  grace,  Prov.  iii.  5.  Men  commonly  love  what  is  their  own, 
their  own  inventions,  their  own  fiincies ;  therefore  the  ways  of  a  wicked 
man  are  called  '  the  ways  of  his  own  heart,'  Eccles.  zi.  9 ;  and  the  ways  of  a 
superstitious  man  his  own  devices :  Jer.  xviii.  12,  '  We  will  walk  after 
our  own  devices ;'  we  will  be  a  law  to  ourselves.  And  what  the  psalmist 
says  of  the  tongue, — '  our  tongues  are  our  own,  who  shall  control  us  ? ' — 
is  as  truly  the  language  of  men's  hearts,  our  wills  are  our  own,  who  shall 
check  us  ? 

Prop.  2.  This  is  evident  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  men  with  their  own  con- 
sciences, when  they  contradict  the  desires  of  self.  Conscience  is  nothing 
but  an  actuated  or  reflex  knowledge  of  a  superior  power  and  an  equitable 
law ;  a  law  impressed,  and  a  power  above  it  impressing  it.  Conscience  is 
not  the  law-giver,  but  the  remembrancer  to  mind  us  of  that  law  of  nature 
imprinted  upon  our  souls,  and  actuate  the  considerations  of  the  duty  and 
penalty,  to  apply  the  rule  to  our  acts,  and  pass  judgment  upon  matter  of 
fact.  It  is  to  give  the  charge,  urge  the  rule,  enjoin  the  practice  of  those 
notions  of  right,  as  part  of  our  duty  and  obedience. 

But  man  is  much  displeased  with  the  directions  of  conscience,  as  he  is 
out  of  love  with  the  accusations  and  condemning  sentence  of  this  officer  of 

•  Dr  Jackaoiu 
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Ood.  We  cannot  natarally  endnre  any  qniek  and  lively  practical  thoughts 
of  God  and  his  will,  and  distaste  our  own  consciences  for  patting  us  in  mind 
of  it ;  they  therefore  '  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge/  Bom.  i.  28 ; 
that  is,  God  in  their  own  consciences ;  they  wonld  blow  it  out  as  it  is  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  in  them  to  direct  them,  and  their  acknowledgments  of 
God,  to  secure  themselves  against  the  practice  of  its  principles.  They  would 
stop  all  the  avenues  to  any  beam  of  light,  and  would  not  suffer  a  sparkle  of 
divine  knowledge  to  flutter  in  their  minds,  in  order  to  set  up  another  direct- 
ing rule  suited  to  the  fleshly  appetite ;  and  when  they  cannot  stop  the  light 
of  it  from  glaring  in  their  iaces,  they  rebel  against  it,  and  cannot  endure  to  abide 
in  its  paths,  Job  xxiv.  18.  He  spei^  not  of  those  which  had  the  written  word  or 
special  revelations,  but  only  a  natural  light  or  traditional  handed  from  Adam. 
Hence  are  all  the  endeavours  to  still  it  when  it  begins  to  speak,  by  some 
oamal  pleasures,  as  Saul's  evil  spirit  with  a  fit  of  music ;  or  bribe  it  with 
some  fits  of  a  glavering  devotion  when  it  holds  the  law  of  God  in  its  com- 
manding authority  before  the  mind ;  they  would  wipe  out  all  the  impres- 
sions of  it  when  it  presses  the  advances  of  God  above  self,  and  entertain 
it  with  no  better  compliment  than  Ahab  did  Elijah,  *  Hast  thou  found  me,  0 
my  enemy  ?* 

If  we  are  like  to  G^d  in  anything  of  our  natural  fabric,  it  is  in  the  supe- 
rior and  more  spiritual  part  of  our  souls.  The  resistance  of  that  which  is 
most  like  to  God,  and  instead  of  God  in  us,  is  a  disowning  of  the  sovereign 
represented  by  that  officer.  He  that  would  be  without  conscience,  would  be 
without  God,  whose  vicegerent  it  is,  and  make  the  sensitive  part,  which 
conscience  opposes,  his  lawgiver.  Thus  a  man  out  of  respect  to  sinful  self, 
quarrels  with  his  natural  seff,  and  cannot  comport  himself  in  a  friendly  beha- 
viour to  his  internal  implanted  principles.  He  hates  to  come  under  the 
rebukes  of  them,  as  much  as  Adam  hated  to  come  into  the  presence  of  God, 
after  he  turned  traitor  against  him.  The  bad  entertainment  God's  deputy  hath 
in  us,  reflects  upon  that  God  whose  cause  it  pleads.  It  is  upon  no  other 
account  that  men  loathe  the  upright  language  of  their  own  reasons  in  those 
matters,  and  wish  the  eternal  silence  of  their  own  consciences,  but  as  they 
maintain  the  rights  of  God,  and  wonld  hinder  the  idol  of  self  from  usurping 
his  Godhead  and  prerogative.  Though  this  power  be  part  of  a  man's  self, 
rooted  in  his  nature,  as  essential  to  lum,  and  inseparable  from  him,  as  the 
best  part  of  his  being ;  yet  he  quarrels  with  it  as  it  is  God's  deputy,  and 
stickling  for  the  honour  of  God  in  his  soul,  and  quarrelling  with  that  sinful 
self  he  would  cherish  above  God.  We  are  not  displeased  with  this  faculty 
barely  as  it  exerciseth  a  self-reflection,  but  as  it  is  God's  vicegerent,  and 
bears  the  mark  of  his  authority  in  it.  In  some  cases  this  self-reflecting  act 
meets  with  good  entertainment,  when  it  acts  not  in  contradiction  to  self,  but 
suitable  to  natural  affections :  as  suppose  a  man  hath  in  his  passion  struck 
his  child,  and  caused  thereby  some  great  mischief  to  him,  the  reflection  of 
conscience  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  him,  will  work  some  tenderness  in  him, 
because  it  takes  the  part  of  self  and  of  natural  affection ;  but  in  the  more 
spiritual  concerns  of  God  it  will  be  rated  as  a  busy  body. 

Prop.  8.  Many,  if  not  most  actions,  materially  good  in  the  world,  are 
done  more  because  they  are  agreeable  to  self,  than  as  they  are  honourable 
to  God.  As  the  word  of  God  may  be  heard  not  as  his  word,  1  Thes.  ii.  18, 
but  as  there  may  be  pleasing  notions  in  it,  or  discourses  against  an  opinion 
or  party  we  disaffect,  so  the  will  of  God  may  be  performed,  not  as  his  will, 
but  as  it  may  gratify  some  selfish  consideration,  when  we  will  please  God  so 
far  as  it  may  not  displease  ourselves,  and  serve  him  as  our  master,  so  fiiur  as 
his  command  may  be  a  servant  to  our  humour ;  when  we  consider  not  who 
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it  is  that  commands,  bat  how  short  it  comes  of  displeasing  that  sin  which 
rales  in  oar  heart,  pick  and  choose  what  is  least  bardensome  to  the  flesh 
and  distastefnl  to  oar  lasts. 

He  that  doth  the  will  of  God,  not  oat  of  conscience  of  that  will,  bat 
becaase  it  is  agreeable  to  himself,  casts  down  the  will  of  €bd,  and  sets  his 
own  will  in  the  place  of  it,  takes  the  crown  from  the  head  of  God,  and  places 
it  apon  the  head  of  self.  If  things  are  done,  not  becaase  thej  are  com- 
manded by  God,  bat  desirable  to  as,  it  is  a  disobedient  obedience ;  a  con- 
formity to  God's  will  in  regard  of  the  matter,  a  conformity  to  oar  own  will 
in  regard  of  the  motive ;  either  as  the  things  done  are  agreeable  to  natural 
apd  moral  self,  or  sinfnl  self. 

1.  As  they  are  agreeable  to  natnral  or  moral  self.  When  men  will  prac- 
tise some  points  of  religion,  and  walk  in  the  track  of  some  divine  precepts, 
not  becaase  they  are  divine,  bat  becaase  they  are  agreeable  to  their  hamoar 
or  constitation  of  natare ;  from  the  sway  of  a  nataral  bravery,  the  bias  of  a 
secalar  interest^  not  from  an  ingenaoas  sense  of  God*s  aathority,  or  a  volun- 
tary submission  to  his  will ;  as  when  a  man  will  avoid  excess  in  drinking, 
not  becaase  it  is  dishonourable  to  God,  but  as  it  is  a  blemish  to  his  own 
reputation,  or  an  impair  of  the  health  of  his  body,  doth  this  deserve  the 
name  of  an  observance  of  the  divine  injanction,  or  rather  an  obedience  to 
ourselves  ?  Or  when  a  man  will  be  Hberal  in  the  distribution  of  his  charity, 
not  with  an  eye  to  God's  precept,  but  in  compliance  with  his  own  natural 
compassion,  or  to  pleasure  the  generosity  of  his  nature.  The  one  is  obedience 
to  a  man's  own  preservation,  the  other  an  obedience  to  the  interest  or  impulse 
of  a  moral  virtue.  It  is  not  respect  to  the  rule  of  God,  but  the  authority  of 
self,  and,  at  the  best,  is  but  the  performance  of  the  material  part  of  the 
divine  rule,  without  any  concurrence  of  a  spiritual  motive  or  a  spiritual  man- 
ner. That  only  is  a  maintaining  the  rights  of  God,  when  we  pay  an  obser- 
vance to  his  rule,  without  examining  the  agreeableness  of  it  to  our  secular 
interest,  or  consulting  with  the  humour  of  flesh  and  blood ;  when  we  will 
not  decline  his  service,  though  we  find  it  cross,  and  hath  no  affinity  with  the 
pleasure  of  our  own  nature  ;  such  an  obedience  as  Abraham  manifested  in 
his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  son ;  snch  an  obedience  as  our  Saviour  demands 
in  cutting  off  the  right  hand.  When  we  observe  anything  of  divine  order 
upon  the  account  of  its  suitableness  to  our  natural  sentiments,  we  shall 
readily  divide  from  him,  when  the  interest  of  nature  turns  its  point  against 
the  interest  of  God's  honour ;  we  shall  fall  off  from  him  according  to  the 
change  we  find  in  our  own  humours :  and  can  that  be  valued  as  a  setting 
up  the  rule  of  God,  which  must  be  deposed  upon  the  mutable  interest  of  an 
inconstant  mind  ?  Esau  had  no  regard  to  God  in  delaying  the  execution  of 
his  resolution  to  shorten  his  brother's  days,  though  he  was  awed  by  the 
reverence  of  his  father  to  delay  it ;  he  considered,  perhaps,  how  justly  he 
might  lie  under  the  imputation  of  hastening  crazy  Isaac's  death,  by  depriv- 
ing him  of  a  beloved  son.  But  had  the  old  man's  head  been  laid,  neither 
the  contrary  command  of  God,  nor  the  nearness  of  a  fraternal  relation,  could 
have  bound  his  hands  from  the  act,  no  more  than  they  did  his  heart  from 
the  resolution :  Gen.  xxvii.  41,  '  Esau  hated  Jacob,  because  of  the  blessing 
wherewith  his  father  blessed  him :  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart.  The  days  of 
mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand ;  then  will  I  slay  my  brother.' 

So  many  children,  that  expect  at  the  death  of  their  parents  great  inheri- 
tances or  portions,  may  be  observant  of  them,  not  in  regard  of  the  rule  fixed 
by  God,  but  to  their  own  hopes,  which  they  would  not  frustrate  by  a  dis- 
obligement.  Whence  is  it  that  many  men  abstain  from  gross  sins,  but  in 
love  to  their  reputation  ?    Wickedness  may  be  acted  privately,  which  a  man's 
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own  credit  pnts  a  bar  to  the  open  oommission  of.  The  preserving  hia  own 
esteem  may  divert  him  from  entering  into  a  brothel-honse,  to  which  he  hath 
set  his  mind  before,  against  a  known  precept  of  his  Creator.  As  Pharaoh 
parted  with  the  Israelites,  so  do  some  men  with  their  blemishing  sins ;  not  oat 
of  asense  of  God's  mle,  bat  the  smart  of  present  judgments,  orfeai{of  a  fatore 
wrath.    Oar  seoority,  then,  and  reputation,  is  set  np  in  the  place  of  God. 

This  also  may  be,  and  is,  in  renewed  men,  who  have  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts,  that  is,  an  habitual  disposition  to  an  agreement  with  the  law  of 
God ;  when  what  is  done  is  with  a  respect  to  this  habitaal  inclination,  with- 
out eyeing  the  divine  precept,  which  is  appointed  to  be  their  rule.  This 
also  is  to  set  up  a  creature,  as  renewed  self  is,  instead  of  the  Creator,  and 
that  law  of  his  in  his  word,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our  actions.  Thus 
it  is  when  men  choose  a  moral  life,  not  so  much  out  of  respect  to  the  law  of 
nature,  as  it  is  the  law  of  God,  but  as  it  is  a  law  become  one  with  their 
souls  and  constitutions.  There  is  more  of  self  in  this,  than  consideration 
of  God ;  for  if  it  were  the  latter,  the  revealed  law  of  God  would  upon  the 
same  reason  be  received  as  well  as  his  natural  law.  From  this  principle  of 
self,  morality  comes  by  some  to  be  advanced  above  evangelical  dictates. 

2.  As  they  are  agreeable  to  sinful  self.  Not  that  the  commands  of  God 
are  suited  to  bolster  up  the  corruptions  of  men,  no  more  than  the  law  can 
be  said  to  excite  or  revive  sin.  Bom.  vii.  8,  9.  But  it  is  like  a  scandal 
taken,  not  given ;  an  occasion  taken  by  the  tumultuousness  of  our  depraved 
nature.  The  Pharisees  were  devout  in  long  prayers,  not  from  a  sense  of 
duty  or  a  care  of  Gt>d's  honour,  but  to  satisfy  their  ambition,  and  rake 
together  fuel  for  their  covetousness  (Mat.  xxiii.  14,  '  You  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers'),  that  they  might  have  the 
greater  esteem  and  richer  offerings,  to  free  by  their  prayers  the  souls  of 
deceased  persons  from  purgatory;  an  opinion  that  some  think  the  Jewish 
synagogue  had  then  entertained,*  since  some  of  their  doctors  have  defended 
such  a  notion.  Men  may  observe  some  precepts  of  God  to  have  a  better 
eonveniency  to  break  others.  Jehu  was  ordered  to  cut  off  the  house  of 
Ahab;  the  service  he  undertook  was  in  itself  acceptable,  but  corrupt  nature 
misaoted  that  which  holiness  and  righteousness  commanded.  God  appointed  it 
to  magnify  his  justice,  and  check  the  idolatry  that  had  been  supponed  by 
that  £unily«  Jehu  acted  it  to  satisfy  his  revenge  and  ambition ;  he  did  it 
to  fulfil  his  lust,  not  the  will  of  Gk>d  who  enjoined  him.  Jehu  applauds  it 
as  zeal,  and  God  abhors  it  as  murder,  and  therefore  would  '  avenge  the  blood 
of  Jezreel  on  the  house  of  Jehu,'  Hosea  i.  4.  Such  kind  of  services  are  not 
paid  to  God  for  his  own  sake,  but  to  ourselves  for  our  lust's  sake. 

4.  This  is  evident  in  neglecting  to  take  God's  direction  upon  emergent 
occasions.  This  follows  the  text,  *  None  did  seek  God.'  When  we  consult 
not  with  him,  but  trust  more  to  our  own  will  and  counsel,  we  make  our- 
selves our  own  governors  and  lords,  independent  upon  him;  as  though  we 
could  be  our  own  counsellors,  and  manage  our  concerns  vnthout  his  leave 
and  assistance;  as  though  our  works  were  in  our  own  hands,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  God,  Eccles.  ix.  1,  that  we  can  by  our  own  strength  and  sagacity 
direct  them  to  a  successful  end  without  him.  If  we  must  *  acquaint  our- 
selves with  God'  before  we  decree  a  thing,  Job  xxii.  28,  then  to  decree  a 
thing  without  acquainting  God  with  it,  is  to  prefer  our  purblind  wisdom 
before  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God ;  to  resolve  without  consulting  God,  is  to 
depose  God  and  deify  self,  our  own  wit  and  strength.  We  would  rather, 
like  Lot,  follow  our  own  humour  and  stay  in  Bodom,  than  observe  the  angel's 
order  to  go  out  of  it. 

*  Genard  m  he. 
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5.  Afl  we  fteconnt  the  actions  of  others  to  be  good  or  eyil,  as  thej  soii 
with  or  spam  against  oor  fancies  and  homoors.  Virtue  is  a  erime,  and 
vice  a  virtue,  as  it  is  contraiy  or  concurrent  with  our  humours.  LittLe 
reason  have  many  men  to  blune  the  actions  of  others,  but  because  they 
are  not  agreeable  to  what  they  affect  and  desire.  We  would  have  all  men 
take  directions  from  us,  and  mov«  according  to  our  beck;  hence  that  com* 
mon  speech  in  the  world,  Such  an  one  is  an  honest  friend.  Why  ?  Because 
he  is  of  their  humour,  and  lacqueys  according  to  their  wills.  Thus  we  make 
self  the  measure  and  square  of  good  and  e^  in  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
judge  of  it  by  our  own  fiuicies,  and  not  by  the  will  of  God,  the  proper  rule 
of  judgment. 

WeU,  then,  let  us  consider. 

Is  not  this  vezy  conunon,  are  we  not  naturally  more  willing  to  displease 
God  than  displease  ourselves,  when  it  comes  to  a  point  that  we  must  do  one 
or  other  ?  Is  not  our  own  counsel  of  more  value  with  us  than  conformity 
to  the  will  of  the  Creator  ?  Do  not  our  judgments  often  run  counter  to  the 
judgment  of  God  ?  Have  his  laws  a  greater  respect  from  us  than  our  own 
humours  ?  Do  we  scruple  the  staining  his  honour  when  it  comes  in  com- 
petition with  our  own  ?  Are  not  the  lives  of  most  men  a  pleasing  them- 
selves, without  a  repentance  that  ever  they  displeased  God  ?  Is  not  this  to 
undeify  God,  to  deify  ourselves,  and  disown  the  propriety  he  hath  in  us  by 
the  ri^t  of  creation  and  beneficence  ?  We  order  our  own  ways  by  our  own 
humours,  as  though  we  were  the  authors  of  our  own  being,  and  had  given 
ourselves  life  and  understanding.  This  is  to  destroy  the  order  that  God 
hath  placed  between  our  wills  and  his  own,  and  a  lifting  up  of  the  foot 
above  the  head ;  it  is  the  deformity  of  the  creature.  The  honour  of  every 
rational  creature  consists  in  the  service  of  the  First  Cause  of  his  being;  as 
the  welfiEure  of  evexy  creature  consists  in  Ihe  orders  and  proportionable  motion 
of  its  members,  according  to  the  law  of  its  creation. 

He  that  moves  and  acts  according  to  a  law  of  his  own,  offers  a  manifest 
wrong  to  God,  the  highest  wisdom  and  chiefest  good,  disturbs  the  order  of 
the  world,  nulls  the  design  of  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of  God.  The 
law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  that  order  he  would  have  observed  in  the  world.' 
He  that  makes  another  law  his  rule,  thrusts  out  the  order  of  the  Creator, 
and  establishes  the  disorder  of  the  creature. 

But  this  will  yet  be  more  evident  in  the  fourth  thing. 

(4.)  Man  would  make  himself  the  rule  of  God,  and  give  laws  to  his  Creator. 
We  are  willing  God  should  be  our  benefiactor,  but  not  our  ruler;  we  are 
content  to  admire  his  excellency  and  pay  him  a  worship,  provided  he  will 
walk  by  our  rule.  *  This  commits  a  riot  upon  his  nature ;  to  think  him 
to  be  what  we  ourselves  would  have  him  and  wish  him  to  be,  Ps.  1.  21.  We 
would  amplify  his  mercy  and  contract  his  justice,  we  would  have  his  power 
enlarged  to  supply  our  wants,  and  straitened  when  it  goes  about  to  revenge 
our  crimes ;  we  would  have  him  wise  to  defeat  our  enemies,  but  not  to  dis- 
appoint our  unworthy  projects;  we  would  have  him  all  eye  to  regard  our 
indigence,  and  blind,  not  to  discern  our  guilt ;  we  would  have  him  true  to 
his  promises,  regardless  of  his  precepts,  and  false  to  his  threatenings;  we 
would  new  mint  the  nature  of  God  according  to  our  models,  and  shape  a  God 
according  to  our  fancies,  as  he  made  us  at  first  according  to  his  own 
image.' *  Instead  of  obeying  him,  we  would  have  him  obey  us;  instead  of 
owning  and  admiring  his  perfections,  we  would  have  him  strip  himself  of  his 
infinite  excellency,  and  clothe  himself  with  a  nature  agreeable  to  our  own. 

*  Decay  of  Christian  piety,  p.  169,  somewhat  changed. 
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This  is  not  only  to  set  np  self  as  the  law  of  God,  bat  to  make  onr  own 
imaginations  the  model  of  the  nature  of  GK)d. 

Oorrapted  man  takes  a  pleasnre  to  accuse  or  suspect  the  actions  of  God. 
We  would  not  have  him  act  conveniently  to  his  nature,  but  act  what  doth 
gratify  us,  and  abstain  from  what  distastes  us.  Man  is  never  well  but  when 
he  is  impeaching  one  or  other  perfection  of  God's  nature,  and  undermining 
his  glory ;  as  if  all  his  attributes  must  stand  indicted  at  the  bar  of  our  pur- 
blind reason.  This  weed  shoots  up  in  the  exercise  of  grace.  Peter  intended 
the  refusal  of  our  Saviour's  washing  his  feet  as  an  act  of  humility,  but  Christ 
understands  it  to  be  a  prescribing  a  law  to  himself,  a  correcti]^  his  love,  John 
ziii.  8,^  9. 

This  is  evidenced, 

(1.)  In  the  strivings  against  his  law.  How  many  men  imply  by  their 
lives  that  they  would  have  God  deposed  from  his  government,  and  some 
unrighteous  being  step  into  his  throne;  as  if  God  had  or  should  change  his 
laws  of  holiness  into  laws  of  licentiousness,  as  if  he  should  abrogate  his  old 
eternal  precepts  and  enact  contrary  ones  in  their  stead.  What  is  the  lan- 
guage of  such  practices,  but  that  they  would  be  God's  lawgivers  and  not  his 
subjects;  that  he  should  deal  with  them  according  to  their  own  wills,  and 
not  according  to  his  righteousness;  that  they  could  make  a  more  holy, 
wise,  and  righteous  law  than  the  law  of  God ;  that  their  imaginations,  and 
not  God's  righteousness,  should  be  the  rule  of  his  dobg  good  to  them  ?  Jer. 
ix.  18,  '  They  have  forsaken  my  law,  and  walked  after  the  imaginations  of 
their  own  heart.' 

YHien  an  act  is  known  to  be  a  sin,  and  the  law  that  forbids  it  acknowledged 
to  be  the  law  of  God,  and'  after  this  we  persist  in  that  which  is  contrary  to 
ity  we  tax  his  wisdom  as  if  he  did  not  understand  what  was  convenient  for 
ns;  we  would  'teach  God  knowledge,'  Job  xxi.  22;  it  is  an  implicit  wish 
that  God  had  laid  aside  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  framed  a  law  to 
pleasure  our  lusts.  YHien  God  calls  for  weeping,  and  mourning,  and  gird- 
ing with  sackcloth  upon  approaching  judgments,  then  the  corrupt  heart  is 
for  joy  and  gladness,  eating  of  flesh  and  drinking  of  wine,  because  to*morrow 
they  should  die,  Isa.  xxii.  12, 18 ;  as  if  God  had  mistaken  himself  when  he 
ordered  them  so  much  sorrow  when  their  lives  were  so  near  an  end,  and 
had  lost  his  understanding  when  he  ordered  such  a  precept.  Disobedience 
is  therefore  called  contention — ^Bom.  ii.  8,  '  Contentious,  and  obey  not  the 
truth' — contention  against  God,  whose  truth  it  is  that  they  disobey;  a  dis- 
pute with  him,  which  hath  more  of  wisdom  in  itself  and  conveniency  for 
them,  his  truth  or  their  imaginations.  The  more  the  love,  goodness,  and 
holiness  of  God  appears  in  any  command,  the  more  are  we  naturally  averse 
from  it,  and  cast  an  imputation  on  him,  as  if  he  were  foolish,  uxgust,  cruel, 
and  that  we  could  have  advised  and  directed  him  better.  The  goodness  of 
Ood  is  eminent  to  us  in  appointing  a  day  for  his  own  worship,  wherein  we 
might  converse  with  him  and  he  with  us,  and  our  souls  be  refreshed  with 
spiritual  communications  from  him;  and  we  rather  use  it  for  the  ease  of 
our  bodies  than  the  advancement  of  our  souls,  as  if  God  were  mistaken  and 
injured  his  creature  when  he  urged  the  spiritual  part  of  duty.  Every  dis- 
obedience to  the  law  is  an  implicit  giving  law  to  him,  and  a  charge  against 
him  that  he  might  have  provided  better  for  his  creature. 

(2.)  In  disapproving  Uie  methods  of  God's  government  of  the  world.  If 
the  counsels  of  heaven  roll  not  about  according  to  their  schemes,  instead  of 
adoring  the  unsearchable  depths  of  his  judgments,  they  call  him  to  the  bar, 
and  accuse  him,  because  they  are  not  fitted  to  their  narrow  vessels,  as  if  a 
nut-shdl  could  contain  an  ocean.    As  corrupt  reason  esteems  the  highest 
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iniths  foolishness,  so  it  counts  the  most  righteous  ways  unequal.  Thus  we 
commence  a  suit  against  God,  as  though  he  had  not  acted  righteouslj  and 
wisely,  but  must  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  at  our  tribunal.  This 
is  to  make  ourselves  God's  superiors,  and  presume  to  instruct  him  better  in 
the  government  of  the  world ;  as  though  God  hindered  himself  and  the 
world  in  not  making  us  of  his  privy  council,  and  not  ordering  his  affairs 
according  to  the  contrivances  of  our  dim  understandings. 

Is  not  this  manifest  in  our  immoderate  complaints  of  God*s  dealings  with 
his  church,  as  though  there  were  a  coldness  in  God*s  affections  to  his  church, 
and  a  glowing  heat  towards  it  only  in  us  ?  Hence  are  those  importunate 
desires  for  things  which  are  not  established  by  any  promise,  as  though  we 
would  overrule  and  over-persuade  God  to  comply  with  our  humour.  We 
have  an  ambition  to  be  God*s  tutors,  and  direct  him  in  his  counsels ;  *  Who 
hath  been  his  counsellor,'  saith  the  apostle  ?  Bom.  xi.  84.  Who  ought  not 
to  be  his  counsellor,  saith  corrupt  nature  ?  Men  will  find  &ult  with  Gh>d  in 
what  he  suffers  to  be  done  according  to  their  own  minds,  when  they  feel  the 
bitter  fruit  of  it.  When  Gain  had  killed  his  brother,  and  his  conseience 
racked  him,  how  saucily  and  discontentedly  doth  he  answer  God :  €ten. 
iv.  9,  *  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? '  Since  thou  dost  own  thyself  the  reetor 
of  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have  preserved  his  person  from  my  fury  ;  since 
thou  dost  accept  his  sacrifice  before  my  offering,  preservation  was  due  as 
well  as  acceptance.  If  this  temper  be  found  on  earth,  no  wonder  it  is 
lodged  in  heU.  That  deplorable  person,  under  the  sensible  stroke  of  God's 
sovereign  justice,  would  oppose  his  nay  to  God's  will :  Luke  xvi.  80,  *  And 
he  said.  Nay,  father  Abrahe^ :  but  if  one  went  to/them  from  the  dead,  they 
will  repent.'  He  would  presume  to  prescribe  more  effectual  means  than 
Moses  and  the  prophets  to  inform  men  of  the  danger  they  incurred  by  their 
sensuality.  *  David  was  displeased,'  it  is  said,  2  Sam.  vi.  8,  '  when  the 
Lord  had  made  a  breach  upon  Uzzah ; '  not  with  Uzzah,  who  was  the  object 
of  his  pity,  but  with  God,  who  was  the  infiicter  of  that  punishment. 

When  any  of  our  friends  have  been  struck  with  a  rod  against  our  senti- 
ments and  wishes,  have  not  our  hearts  been  apt  to  swell  in  complaints 
against  God,  as  though  he  disregarded  the  goodness  of  such  a  person,  did 
not  see  with  our  eyes,  and  measure  him  by  our  esteem  of  him  ?  As  if  he 
should  have  asked  our  counsel  before  he  had  resolved,  and  managed  himself 
according  to  our  will  rather  than  his  own.  If  he  be  patient  to  tiie  wicked, 
we  are  apt  to  tax  his  holiness,  and  accuse  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  own  law. 
If  he  in^ct  severity  upon  the  righteous,  we  are  ready  to  suspect  his  good- 
ness, and  charge  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  his  affectionate  creature.  If  he 
spare  the  Nimrods  of  the  world,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  '  Where  is  the  God  of 
judgment  ?'  Mai.  ii.  17.  If  he  afflict  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  we  are  ready 
to  question.  Where  is  the  God  of  mercy  ?  It  is  impossible,  since  the  de- 
praved nature  of  man,  and  the  various  interests  and  passions  in  the  world, 
that  infinite  power  and  wisdom  can  act  righteously  for  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  he  will  shake  some  corrupt  interest  or  other  upon  the  earth  ;  so 
various  are  the  inclinations  of  men,  and  such  a  weather-cock  judgment  hath 
every  man  in  himself,  that  the  divine  method  he  applauds  this  diay,  upon  a 
change  of  his  interest,  he  will  cavil  at  the  next.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
just  orders  of  God  to  please  the  same  person  many  weeks,  scarce  many 
minutes  together.  God  must  cease  to  be  God,  or  to  be  holy,  if  he  should 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  world  according  to  the  femcies  of  men. 

How  unreasonable  is  it  thus  to  impose  laws  upon  God?  Must  €h)d 
revoke  his  own  orders  ?  govern  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  creature  f 
Must  God,  who  hath  only  power  and  wisdom  to  sway  the  sceptre,  become 
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the  obedient  snbject  of  every  man's  homonry  and  manage  everything  to 
serve  the  design  of  a  simple  creature  ?  This  is  not  to  be  God,  but  to  set 
the  creature  in  his  throne.  Though  this  be  not  formally  done,  yet  that  it 
is  interpretatiyely  and  practically  done  is  every  honr's  experience. 

(8.)  In  impatience  in  our  particnlar  concerns.  It  is  ordinary  with  man 
to  charge  God  in  his  complaints  in  the  time  of  affliction.  Therefore  it  is 
the  commendation  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  to  Job :  Job  i.  22,  that  *  in  all  this,' 
that  is,  in  those  many  waves  that  rolled  over  him,  *  he  did  not  charge  God 
foolishly ; '  he  never  spake  nor  thonght  anything  nnworihy  of  the  majesty 
and  righteonsness  of  God.  Yet  aft^wards,  we  find  him  warping ;  he  nick- 
names the  affliction  to  be  God's  oppression  of  him,  and  no  act  of  his  good- 
ness: Job  X.  8,  *Is  it  good  for  tiiee  that  thou  shonldst  oppress?'  He 
seems  to  charge  God  with  injustice  for  punishing  him  when  he  was  not 
wicked,  for  which  he  appeals  to  God,  *  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked,' 
ver.  7,  and  that  God  acted  not  like  a  Creator,  ver.  8. 

If  our  projects  are  disappointed,  what  fretfalness  against  God's  manage- 
ment are  our  hearts  racked  with  1  How  do  uncomely  passions  bubble  up  in 
us,  interpretatively  at  least,  wishing  that  the  arms  of  his  power  had  been 
bound,  and  the  eye  of  his  omniscience  been  hoodwinked,  that  we  might  have 
been  left  to  our  own  liberty  and  design;  and  this  oftentimes  when  we 
have  more  reason  to  bless  him  than  repine  at  him.  The  Israelites  mur- 
mured more  against  God  in  the  wilderness,  with  manna  in  their  mouths,  than 
they  did  at  Pharaoh  in  the  brick  kilns,  with  their  garlic  and  onions  between 
their  teeth.  Though  we  repine  at  instruments  in  our  afflictions,  yet  God 
counts  it  a  reflection  upon  himself.  The  Israelites  speaking  against  Moses, 
was  in  God's  interpretation  a  rebellion  against  himself.  Num.  xvi.  41  com- 
pared with  xvii.  10.  A  rebellion  is  always  a  desire  of  imposing  laws  and  con- 
ditions upon  those  against  whom  the  rebellion  is  raised.  The  sottish  dealings 
of  the  vine-dressers  in  Franconia  with  the  statue  of  8t  Urban,  the  protector 
of  the  vines,  upon  his  own  day,  is  an  emblem  of  our  dealing  with  God.  If 
it  be  a  clear  day,  and  portend  a  prosperous  vintage,  they  honour  the  statue, 
and  drink  healths  to  it ;  if  it  be  a  rainy  day,  and  presage  a  scantiness,  they 
daub  it  with  dirt  in  indignation.  We  cast  out  our  mire  and  dirt  against 
God  when  he  acts  cross  to  our  wishes,  and  flatter  him  when  the  wind  of  his 
providence  joins  itself  to  the  tide  of  our  interest. 

Men  set  a  high  price  upon  themselves,  and  are  angry  God  values  them 
not  at  the  same  rate,  as  if  their  judgment  concerning  tibemselves  were  more 
piercing  than  his.  This  is  to  'disannul  God's  judgment,'  and  'condemn 
him,'  and  'count  ourselves  righteous,'  as  it  is  Job  xl.  8.  This  is  the  epi- 
demical disease  of  human  nature ;  they  think  they  deserve  caresses  instead 
of  rods,  and  upon  crosses  are  more  ready  to  tear  out  the  heart  of  God  than 
reflect  humbly  upon  their  own  hearts.  When  we  accuse  God,  we  applaud 
ourselves,  and  make  ourselves  his  superiors,  intimating  that  we  have  acted 
more  righteously  to  him  than  he  to  us,  which  is  the  highest  manner  of  im- 
posing laws  upon  him,  as  that  emperor  accused  the  justice  of  God  for 
snatching  him  out  of  the  world  too  soon.*  What  an  high  piece  of  practical 
atheism  is  this,  to  desif  e  that  that  infinite  wisdom  should  be  guided  by  our  folly, 
and  asperse  the  righteousness  of  God  rather  than  blemish  our  own.  Instead 
of  silently  submitting  to  his  will  and  adoring  his  wisdom,  we  declaim  against 
him  as  an  unwise  and  unjust  governor.  We  would  invert  his  order,  make 
him  the  steward,  and  ourselves  the  proprietors  of  what  we  are  and  have.  We 
deny  ourselves  to  be  sinners,  and  our  mercies  to  be  forfeited. 

(4.)  It  is  evidenced  in  envying  the  gifts  and  prosperities  of  others.    Envy 
*  CoBlnm  Buapidens  vitam,  ftc    Vita  Titi,  ca.  10. 
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hath  a  deep  tincinre  of  practieal  atheisnii  and  is  a  cause  of  atheism.*  We 
are  nnwilliog  to  leave  God  to  be  the  proprietor,  and  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own,  and  as  a  Creator  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  creatures ;  we 
assame  a  liberty  to  direct  God  what  portions,  when  and  how  he  shonld 
bestow  npon  his  creatures ;  we  would  not  let  him  choose  his  own  fayoorites, 
and  pitch  upon  his  own  instroments  for  his  glory.  As  if  God  shonld  have 
asked  counsel  of  us  how  he  shonld  dispose  of  his  benefits.  We  are  unwiU* 
ing  to  leave  to  his  wisdom  the  management  of  his  own  judgments  to  the 
wicked,  and  the  dispensation  of  his  own  love  to  ourselves.  This  temper  ia 
natural ;  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  first  age  of  the  world.  Adam  envied  God  a 
felicity  by  himself,  and  would  not  spare  a  tree  that  he  had  reserved  as  a 
mark  of  his  sovereignty.  The  passion  that  God  had  given  Cain  to  employ 
against  his  sin  he  turns  against  his  Creator ;  he  was  wroth  with  €h>d,  Gen. 
iv.  6,  and  with  Abel ;  but  envy  was  at  the  root,  because  his  brother's  sacri- 
fice was  accepted  and  his  refused.  How  could  he  envy  his  accepted  person 
without  reflecting  upon  the  acceptor  of  his  offering  1  Good  men  have  not 
been  free  from  it.  Job  questions  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  shonld 
'  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  wicked,*  Job  z.  8.  Jonah  had  too  much  of 
self  in  fearing  to  be  counted  a  false  prophet,  when  he  came  with  absolute 
denunciations  of  wrath,  Jonah  iv.  2.  And  when  he  could  not  bring  a  volley 
of  destroying  judgments  upon  the  Ninevites,  he  would  shoot  his  fary  against 
his  master,  envying  those  poor  people  the  benefit,  and  Gh)d  the  honour  of 
his  mercy ;  and  tfalis  after  he  had  been  sent  into  the  whale's  belly  to  learn 
humiliation,  which,  though  he  exercised  there,  yet  those  two  great  branches 
of  self-pride  and  envy  were  not  lopped  off  from  him  in  the  belly  of  hell. 
And  God  was  £Euin  to  take  pains  with  him,  and  by  a  gourd  scarce  makes 
him  ashamed  of  his  peevishness.  Envy  is  not  like  to  cease,  till  all  atheism 
be  cashiered,  and  that  is  in  heaven. 

This  sin  is  an  imitation  of  the  devili  whose  first  sin  upon  earth  was  envy, 
as  his  first  sin  in  heaven  was  pride.  It  is  a  wishing  that  to  ourselves  which 
the  devil  asserted  as  his  right,  to  give  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  whom 
he  pleased,  Luke  iv.  6.  It  is  an  anger  with  God  because  he  hath  not  given 
us  a  patent  for  government.  It  utters  the  same  language  in  disparagement 
of  God  as  Absalom  did  in  reflection  on  his  father :  If  I  were  kio^  in  Israel, 
justice  should  be  better  managed ;  if  I  were  Lord  of  the  world,  there  should 
be  more  wisdom  to  discern  the  merits  of  men,  and  more  righteousness  in 
distributing  to  them  their  several  portions.  Thus  we  impose  laws  npon 
God,  and  would  have  the  righteousness  of  his  will  submit  to  the  corruptions 
of  ours,  and  have  him  lower  himself  to  gratify  our  minds  rather  than  fulfil 
his  own.  We  charge  the  author  of  those  gifbB  with  ixgnstice,  that  he  hath 
not  dealt  equally,  or  with  ignorance,  that  he  hath  mistook  his  mark.  In 
the  same  breath  that  we  censure  him  by  our  peevishness,  we  would  guide 
him  by  our  wills. 

This  is  an  unreasonable  part  of  atheism.  If  all  were  in  the  same  state 
and  condition,  the  order  of  the  world  would  be  impaired.  Is  God  bound  to 
have  a  care  of  thee,  and  neglect  all  the  world  besides  ?  '  Shall  the  earth  be 
forsaken  for  thee  ?  Job  zviii.  4.  Joseph  had  reasonHo  be  displeased  with 
his  brothers,  if  they  had  muttered,  because  he  gave  Beiijamin  a  double  por- 
tion, and  the  rest  a  single.  It  was  unfit  that  they,  who  had  deserved  no 
gift  at  all,  should  prescribe  him  rules  how  to  dispense  his  own  doles.  Much 
more  unworthy  is  it  to  deal  so  with  God ;  yet  this  is  too  rife. 

(6.)  It  is  evidenced  in  corrupt  matters  or  ends  of  prayer  and  praise. 
When  we  are  importunate  for  those  things  that  we  know  not  whether  the 
*  Becauae  wicked  men  flourbh  in  the  world;  SMieiUtrnmUoi  isuputan  I>eo§. 
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righteonsnesSy  holiness,  and  wisdom  of  God  oan  grant,  beoanse  he  hath  not 
diBCOYered  his  will  in  any  promise  to  bestow  them,  we  wonld  then  impose 
sueh  conditions  on  God  which  he  never  obliged  himself  to  grant,  when  we 
pray  for  things  not  so  much  to  glorify  God,  which  ought  to  be  the  end  of 
prayer,  as  to  gratify  ourselves.  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  by  the  act  of 
petitioning,  that  there  is  a  God,  bat  we  would  have  him  nn-God  himself  to 
be  at  oar  beck,  and  debase  himself  to  serve  oar  tarns.  When  we  desire 
those  things  which  are  repugnant  to  those  attributes  whereby  he  doth 
manage  the  government  of  tiie  world ;  when  by  some  superficial  services  we 
think  we  have  gained  indulgence  to  sins,  which  seems  to  be  the  thought  of 
the  strumpet  in  her  paying  her  vows  to  wallow  more  freely  in  the  mire  of  her 
sensual  pleasures :  Pro.  vii.  14,  *  I  have  peace-offerings  with  me ;  this  day 
I  have  paid  my  vows :'  I  have  made  my  peace  with  Gk>d,  and  have  entertain- 
ment for  thee.  Or  when  men  desire  God  to  bless  them  in  the  commission 
of  some  sin.  As  when  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  sacrifices  that  they  might 
prosper  in  the  cursing  of  the  Israelites,  Num.  xxv.  1,  &c. 

So  for  a  man  to  pray  to  God  to  save  him,  while  he  neglects  the  means  of 
salvation  appointed  by  God,  or  to  renew  him  when  he  shghts  the  word,  the 
only  instrument  to  that  purpose,  this  is  to  impose  laws  upon  God  contrary 
to  the  declared  will  and  wisdom  of  Gk>d,  and  to  desire  him  to  slight  his  own 
institutions.  When  we  come  into  the  presence  of  God  with  lusts  reeking  in 
our  hearts,  and  leap  firom  sin  to  duty,  we  would  impose  the  law  of  our  cor- 
ruption on  the  holiness  of  God.  While  we  pray  the  will  of  Gk)d  may  be 
done,  self-love  wishes  its  own  will  may  be  performed,  as  though  God  should 
serve  our  humours  when  we  will  not  obey  his  precepts.  And  when  we  make 
TOWS  under  any  affliction,  what  is  it  often  but  a  secret  contrivance  to  bend 
and  flatter  him  to  our  conditions!  We  will  serve  him  if  he  will  restore 
ns ;  we  think  thereby  to  compound  the  business  with  him,  and  bring  him 
down  to  our  terms. 

(6.)  It  is  evidenced  in  positive  and  bold  interpretations  of  the  judgments 
of  God  in  the  world.  To  interpet  the  judgments  of  God  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  sufferer,  unless  it  be  an  unusual  judgment,  and  have  a  remarkable 
hand  of  God  in  it,  and  the  sin  be  rendered  plainly  legible  in  the  affliction, 
is  a  presumption  of  this  nature.  When  men  will  judge  the  Galileans,  whose 
blood  Pilate  mingled  with  the  sacrifices,  greater  sinners  than  others,  and 
themselves  righteous,  because  no  drops  of  it  were  dashed  upon  them ;  or 
when  Shimei,  being  of  the  house  of  Saul,  shall  judge  according  to  his  own 
interest,  and  desires  David's  flight  upon  Absalom's  rebellion  to  be  a  punish- 
ment for  invading  the  rights  of  Saul's  family,  and  depriving  him  of  Uie  suc- 
cession in  the  kingdom,  2  Sam.  zvi.  6,  as  if  he  had  been  of  God's  privy 
council  when  he  decreed  such  acts  of  justice  in  the  world. 

Thus  we  would  &sten  our  own  wills  as  a  law  or  motive  upon  God,  and 
interpret  his  acts  according  to  the  motions  of  self.  Is  it  not  too  ordinary, 
when  God  sends  an  affliction  upon  those  that  bear  ill  will  to  us,  to  judge  it  to 
be  a  righting  of  our  cause,  to  be  a  fruit  of  God's  concern  for  us  in  revenging 
our  wrongs,  as  if  we  had  heard  the  secrets  of  Gk)d,  or  as  Eliphaz  saith,  had 
turned  over  the  records  of  heaven,  Job  zv.  8.  This  is  a  judgment  according 
to  self-love,  not  a  divine  rule,  and  imposeth  laws  upon  heaven,  implying  a 
secret  wish  that  God  would  take  care  only  of  them,  make  our  concerns  his 
own,  not  in  ways  of  kindness  and  justice,  but  according  to  our  fancies.  And 
this  is  common  in  the  profane  world,  in  those  curses  &ey  so  readily  spit  out 
upon  any  affiront ;  as  if  God  were  bound  to  draw  his  arrows  and  shoot  them 
into  the  heart  of  all  their  offenders  at  their  beck  and  pleasure. 

(7.)  It  is  evidenced,  in  mixing  rales  for  the  won^p  of  God,  with  those 
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which  have  been  ordered  by  him.  Sinee  men  are  most  prone  to  Uto  by 
sense,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  sensible  worship,  which  afieets  their  ontward 
sense  with  some  kind  of  amazement,  is  dear  to  them,  and  spiritual  worship 
most  loathsome. 

Pompons  rites  haTe  been  the  great  engine  wherewith  the  devil  bath 
deceived  the  souls  of  men,  and  wrought  them  to  a  naaseating  the  simplieiij 
of  divine  worship,  as  unworthy  the  majesty  and  excellency  of  God,  2  Cor. 
xi.  8.  Thus  the  Jews  would  not  understand  the  glory  of  tiie  second  temple 
in  the  presence  of  the  Messiah,  because  it  had  not  the  pompons  grandenr  of 
that  of  Solomon's  erecting. 

Hence  in  all  ages  men  have  been  forward  to  disfigure  God's  models,  and 
dress  up  a  brat  of  their  own ;  as  though  God  had  been  defective  in  providing 
for  his  own  honour  in  his  institutions  without  the  assistance  of  his  creatore. 
This  hath  always  been  in  the  world :  the  old  world  had  their  imaginations, 
and  the  new  world  hath  continued  them.  The  Israelites,  in  the  midst  of 
miracles,  and  under  the  memory  of  a  famous  deliverance,  would  erect  a 
calf.  The  Pharisees,  that  sat  in  Moses*s  chair,  would  coin  new  traditions, 
and  enjoin  them  to  be  as  current  as  the  law  of  God,  Mat.  xuii.  6.  Papists 
will  be  blending  the  Christian  appointments  with  pagan  ceremonies,  to 
please  the  carnal  fancies  of  the  common  people.  Altars  have  been  mnlti- 
plied,  under  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God,  Hos.  viii.  12.  Interest  is 
made  the  balance  of  the  conveniency  of  God's  injunctions.  Jeroboam  fitted 
a  worship  to  politic  ends,  and  posted  np  calves  to  prevent  his  subjects  revolt- 
ing from  his  sceptre,  which  might  be  occasioned  by  their  resort  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  converse  with  the  body  of  the  people  from  whom  they  were  separated, 
1  Kings  xii.  27.  Men  will  be  putting  their  own  dictates  with  God*s  laws, 
and  are  unwilling  he  should  be  Uie  sole  governor  of  the  world  without  their 
counsel :  they  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  the  Lord  of  that  which  is  purely 
and  solely  his  concern.  How  often  hath  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
the  custom  wherein  we  are  bred,  the  sentiments  of  our  ancestors,  been  owned 
as  a  more  authentic  rule  in  matters  of  worship,  than  the  mind  of  God  deli- 
vered in  his  word  1  It  is  natural  by  creation  to  worship  God ;  and  it  is  as 
natural  by  corruption  for  man  to  worship  him  in  a  human  way,  and  not  in  a 
divine.  Is  not  this  to  impose  laws  npon  God  ?  to  esteem  ourselves  wiser 
than  he  ?  to  think  him  negligent  of  his  own  service,  and  that  our  feeble 
brains  can  find  out  ways  to  accommodate  his  honour  better  than  himself 
hath  done  ?  Thus  do  men  for  the  most  part  equal  their  own  imaginations 
to  God's  oracles  :  as  Solomon  built  a  high  place  to  Moloch  and  Chemosh, 
npon  the  mount  of  Olives,  to  face  on  the  east  part  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
1  Kings  xi.  7.  This  is  not  only  to  impose  laws  on  God,  but  also  to  make 
self  the  standard  of  them. 

(8.)  It  is  evidenced,  in  fitting  interpretations  of  Scripture  to  their  own 
minds  and  humours.  Like  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  dressed  the  images  of 
their  gods  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  own  country,  we  would  wring 
Scripture  to  serve  our  own  designs,  and  judge  the  law  of  God  by  the  law  of 
sin,  and  make  the  serpentine  seed  in  us  to  be  the  interpreter  of  divine 
oracles.  This  is  like  Belshazzar;  to  drink  healths  out  of  the  sacred  vessels. 
As  God  is  the  author  of  his  law  and  word,  so  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of 
it ;  the  Scripture  having  an  impress  of  divine  wisdom,  holiness,  and  good- 
ness, must  be  regarded  according  to  that  impress,  with  a  submission  and 
meekness  of  spirit  and  reverence  of  God  in  it.  But  when  in  our  inquiries 
into  the  word,  we  inquire  not  of  God,  but  consult  flesh  and  blood,  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  wherein  we  live,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  party  we  side 
withal,  and  impose  glosses  npon  it  according  to  our  own  fanoies,  it  is  to 
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put  laws  upon  God,  and  make  self  the  role  of  him.  He  that  interprets  the 
law  to  bolster  np  some  eager  appetite  against  the  will  of  the  lawgiver, 
ascribes  to  himself  as  great  an  authority  as  he  that  enacted  it. 

(9.)  In  falling  off  from  God  after  some  fair  compliances,  when  his  will 
grated  upon  us  and  crosseth  ours.  They  will  walk  with  him  as  far  as  he 
pleaseth  tiiem,  and  leave  him  upon  the  first  distaste,  as  though  God  must 
observe  their  humours  more  than  they  his  will.  Amos  must  be  suspended 
from  prophesying,  because  *  the  land  could  not  bear  his  words,'  Amos  vii. 
10,  &c.,  and  his  discourses  condemned  their  unworthy  practices  against  God. 
The  young  man  came  not  to  receive  directions  from  our  Saviour,  but 
expected  a  confirmation  of  his  own  rules,  rather  than  an  imposition  of  new, 
Mark  x.  17,  22.  He  rather  cares  for  commendations  than  instructions,  and 
upon  the  disappointment  turns  his  back :  '  he  was  sad,'  that  Christ  would 
not  suffer  him  to  ^  rich  and  a  Christian  together,  and  leaves  him  because 
his  command  was  not  suitable  to  the  law  of  his  covetousness.  Some  truths 
that  are  at  a  further  distance  from  us  we  can  hear  gladly ;  but  when  the 
conscience  begins  to  smart  under  others,  if  God  will  not  observe  our  wills, 
we  will  with  Herod  be  a  law  to  ourselves,  Mark  vi.  20,  27. 

More  instances  might  be  observed. 

Ingratitude  is  a  setting  up  self,  and  an  imposing  laws  on  God.  It  is  as 
much  as  to  say  God  did  no  more  than  he  was  obliged  to  do ;  as  if  the 
mercies  we  have  were  an  act  of  duty  in  God,  and  not  of  bounty.  Insatiable 
desires  after  wealth :  hence  are  those  speeches,  James  iv.  13,  '  We  will  go  into 
such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell,'  &c.,  <  to  get  gain ;'  as  though  they  had  the 
command  of  God,  and  God  must  lacquey  after  their  wills.  When  our  hearts 
are  not  contented  with  any  supply  of  our  wants,  but  are  craving  an  overplus 
for  our  lust ;  when  we  are  unsatisfied  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  still,  like 
the  grave,  cry.  Give,  give. 

Incorrigibleness  under  affliction,  &c. 

II.  The  second  main  thing.  As  man  would  be  a  law  to  himself,  so  he 
would  be  his  own  end  and  happiness  in  opposition  to  God. 

Here  four  things  shall  be  discoursed  on : 

1.  Man  would  make  himself  his  own  end  and  happiness. 

2.  He  would  make  any  thing  his  end  and  happiness  rather  than  God. 
8.  He  would  make  himself  Uie  end  of  all  creatures. 

4.  He  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God. 

1.  Man  would  make  himself  his  own  end  and  happiness.  As  God  ought 
to  be  esteemed  the  first  cause,  in  point  of  our  dependence  on  him,  so  he 
ought  to  be  our  last  end,  in  point  of  our  enjoyment  of  him.  When  we 
therefore  trust  in  ourselves,  we  refuse  him  as  the  first  cause ;  and  when  we 
act  for  ourselves,  and  expect  a  blessedness  from  ourselves,  we  refuse  him  as 
the  chiefest  good,  and  last  end,  which  is  an  undeniable  piece  of  atheism ; 
for  man  is  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank  than  others  in  the  world,  and  was  not 
made,  as  animals,  plants,  and  other  works  of  the  divine  power,  materially  to 
glorify  God ;  but  a  rational  creature,  intentionally  to  honour  God  by  obe- 
dience to  his  rule,  dependence  on  his  goodness,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  It  is 
therefore  as  much  a  slighting  of  God,  for  man,  a  creature,  to  set  himself  np 
as  his  own  end,  as  to  regard  himself  as  his  own  law. 

For  the  discovery  of  Uiis,  observe  that  there  is  a  threefold  selMove. 
*"  (1.)  Natural,  which  is  common  to  us  by  the  law  of  nature  with  other 
creatures,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  and  so  closely  twisted  with  the 
nature  ojf  every  creature,  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  but  with  the  disso- 
lution of  nature  itself.  It  consisted  not  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  to  create  an  unnatural  nature,  or  to  command  any  thing  unnatural : 
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nor  doth  he ;  for  when  he  commands  ns  to  sacrifice  onraeWea,  and  dearest 
lives  for  himself,  it  is  not  without  a  promise  of  a  more  noble  state  and  being 
in  exchange  for  what  we  lose.  This  self-loYe  is  not  onlj  6omxnendable» 
bnt  necessary,  as  a  rale  to  measore  that  duty  we  owe  to  onr  neighboor, 
whom  we  cannot  love  as  onrselvesi  if  we  do  not  first  love  ourselves :  Ood 
having  planted  this  self-love  in  onr  nature,  makes  this  natural  principle  the 
measTure  of  our  affection  to  all  mankind  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves. 

(2.)  Carnal  self-love ;  when  a  man  loves  himself  above  God,  in  opposi- 
tion to  God,  with  a  contempt  of  God;  when  our  thoughts,  affections, 
designs,  cen^e  only  in  our  own  fieshly  interest,  and  rifle  God  of  his  honour, 
to  make  a  present  of  it  to  ourselves.  Thus  the  natural  self-love,  in  itself 
good,  becomes  criminal  by  the  excess,  when  it  would  be  superior  and  not 
subordinate  to  God. 

(8.)  A  gracious  self-love.  When  we  love  ourselves  fogp  higher  ends  than 
the  nature  of  a  creature,  as  a  creature  dictates,  viz.,  in  subserviency  to  the 
glory  of  God,  this  is  a  reduction  of  the  revolted  creature  to  his  true  and 
happy  order.  A  Christian  is  therefore  said  to  be  <  created  in  Christ  to  good 
works,*  £ph.  ii.  10.  As  all  creatures  were  created,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  honour  of  God,  so  the  grace  of  the  new  creation  carries  a  man  to 
answer  this  end,  and  to  order  all  his  operations  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
his  well-pleasing. 

The  first  is  firom  nature,  the  second  from  sin,  the  third  firom  grace.  The 
first  is  implanted  by  creation,  the  second  the  fruit  of  eorraption,  the  third  is 
by  the  powerful  operation  of  grace. 

This  carnal  self-love  is  set  up  in  the  stead  of  God  as  our  last  end ;  like 
the  sea,  which  all  the  little  and  great  streams  of  our  actions  run  to,  and 
rest  in.    And  this  is, 

1.  Natural.  It  sticks  as  close  to  us  as  our  souls ;  it  is  as  natural  as  mn, 
the  foundation  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world.  As  self-abhozreney  is  the  firat 
stone  that  is  laid  in  conversion,  so  an  inordinate  self-love  was  tiie  firat  inlet 
to  all  iniquity.  As  grace  is  a  rising  from  self  to  centre  in  God,  so  is  sin  a 
shrinking  from  God  into  the  mire  of  a  caraal  selfishness.  Since  every 
creature  is  nearest  to  itself,  and,  next,  to  God,  it  cannot  fiJl  from  God,  but 
must  immediately  sink  into  self  ;*  and  therefore  all  sins  are  well  said  to  be 
branches  or  modifications  of  this  fundamental  passion.  What  is  wrath  bnt 
a  defence  and  strengthening  self  against  the  attempts  of  some  real  or  imagi- 
nary evil  7  Whence  springs  envy,  but  from  a  self-love,  grieved  at  its  own 
wants  in  the  midst  of  another's  enjoyment,  able  to  supply  it  ?  What  is 
impatience,  but  a  regret  that  self  is  not  provided  for  at  the  rate  of  our  wish, 
and  that  it  hath  met  with  a  shock  against  supposed  merit  ?  What  is  pride, 
but  a  sense  of  self-worth,  a  desire  to  have  self  of  a  higher  elevation  than 
othera  ?  What  is  drunkenness,  but  a  seeking  a  satis&otion  for  sensual  self 
in  the  spoils  of  reason  ?  No  sin  is  committed  as  sin,  but  as  it  pretends  a 
self-satisfaction.  Sin  indeed  may  well  be  termed  a  man's  self,  beeause  it 
is,  since  the  loss  of  original  righteousness,  the  form  that  overspreads  every 
part  of  our  souls.  The  understanding  assents  to  nothing  &lse,  but  under 
the  notion  of  trae,  and  the  will  embraceth  nothing  evil,  but  under  the  notion 
of  good;  but  the  rule  whereby  we  measure  the  truth  and  goodness  of  pro- 
posed objects  is  not  the  unerring  word,  but  the  inclinations  of  self,  the  gra* 
tifying  of  which  is  the  aim  of  our  whole  lives. 

Sin  and  self  are  all  one.  What  is  called  a  *  living  to  sin'  in  one  plaoe, 
Rom.  vi.,  is  called  a'living  to  self  in  another:  2  Cor.  v.  16,  « That  they 
that  live  should  not  live  unto  themselves.'    And  upon  this  account  it  is 

•  More,  Dial.  ti.  sect  17,  page  274. 
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.  tbat  bo<h  the  Hebirew  wofd  HOflf  and  the  Greek  word  d^Btofrdbify,  used  in 
Seriptiue  to  e^qtrees  i m*  properly  signify  to  miss  the  maik,  and  swerre  firom 
that  invito  to  whieh  all  our  aeiions  ahoold  be  direeted,  viz.,  the  glory  of  God. 
When  we  jEdll  to  loving  oorselFeSy  we  £all  from  loving  God ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  pealmiet  eaith,  Pe.  xiv.  %  there  were  none  that  sooght  God,  viz., 
as  the  last  end,  he  presently  adds,  'they  are  all  gone  aside,'  viz.,  from 
their  tme  mark,  and  therefore  beeome  filthy. 

2«  Binoe  it  is  natoral,  it  is  also  nniversaL  The  not  seeking  God  is  as 
universal  as  oar  ignorance  of  him.  No  man  in  a  state  of  natoro  bat  hatii 
it  predominant ;  no  renewed  man  on  this  side  heaven  bat  hath  it  partially : 
the  one  hath  it  floorishing,  the  other  hath  it  straggling.  If  to  aim  at  the 
glory  of  God  as  the  ehief  end,  and  not  to  live  to  ourselves,  be  the  greatest 
mark  of  the  restoration  of  the  divine  image,  2  Cor.  v.  15,  and  a  eoi&rmity 
to  Christ,  who  glorified  not  himself,  Heb.  v.  5,  but  the  Father,  John  xvii.  4, 
then  every  man  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  eonmpt  natare  pays  a  homage  to 
self,  as  a  renewed  man  is  biassed  by  the  honour  of  God. 

The  Holy  Ghost  excepts  none  firom  this  crime :  Philip,  ii.  21,  '  All  seek 
their  own.'  It  is  rare  for  them  to  look  above  or  beyond  themselves ;  what- 
soever may  be  the  immediate  subject  of  their  thoughts  and  inquiries,  yet 
the  utmost  end  and  stage  is  their  profit,  honour,  or  pleasura  Whatever  it 
be,  that  immediately  possesses  the  mind  and  will,  self  sits  like  a  queen,  and 
sways  the  sceptre,  and  orders  things  at  that  rate,  that  God  it  exduded,  and 
ean  find  no  room  in  all  his  thoughts :  ]^.  x.  4,  '  The  wicked  through  the 
pride  of  his  countenance  will  not  seek  after  God ;  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts.'  The  whole  little  world  of  man  is  so  overflowed  with  a  deluge  of 
eelf,  that  the  dove,  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  can  find  no  place  where  to  set 
its  foot ;  and  if  ever  it  gain  the  favour  of  admittance,  it  is  to  disguise  and  be 
a  vassal  to  some  carnal  prqject ;  as  the  g^oiy  of  God  was  a  mask  for  the  mur- 
dering his  servants. 

It  is  from  the  power  of  this  principle  that  the  difficulty  of  oonversion 
joiseth.  As  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  to  a  believing  soul  than  the  giving 
itself  up  to  God,  and  no  strcHiger  desire  in  him  than  to  have  a  fixed  and 
unchangeable  will  to  serve  the  designs  of  his  honour,  so  there  is  no  greater 
torment  to  a  wicked  man  than  to  part  with  his  carnal  ends,  and  lay  down 
the  Dagon  of  self  at  the  fiset  of  the  ark.  Self-love  and  self-opinion  in  the 
Pharisees,  waylaid  all  the  entertainment  of  troth :  John  v.  44, '  They  sought 
honour  one  of  another,  and  not  the  honour  which  comes  from  God.'  It  is 
of  so  large  an  extent,  and  so  insinuating  nature,  that  it  winds  itself  into  the 
exereise  of  moral  virtues,  mixeth  with  our  charity.  Mat.  vL  2,  and  finds 
nourishment  in  the  ashes  of  martyrdom,  1  Cor.  xiii.  8. 

This  making  ourselves  our  end  will  appear  in  a  few  things. 

(1.)  In  frequent  self-appkases,  and  inwiml  overweening  reflections.  Nothing 
more  ordinary  in  the  natures  of  men,  than  a  dotage  on  their  own  perfections, 
aeqnisitions,  or  actions  in  the  world.  Most '  think  of  themselves  above  what 
they  ought  to  think,'  Bom.  xii.  8,  4.  Few  think  of  themselves  so  meanly 
as  tiiey  ought  to  think :  this  sticks  as  close  to  us  as  our  skin ;  and  as  humi- 
lity is  the  beauty  of  grace,  this  is  the  filthiest  soil  of  natnie.  Our  thoughts 
run  more  delightfrdly  upon  the  track  of  our  own  perfections  than  the  excel- 
lency of  God ;  and  when  we  find  any  thing  of  a  seeming  worth,  that  may 
make  us  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  how  cheerfally  do  we  grasp  and 
embrace  ourselves  I  When  the  grosser  profimenesses  of  men  have  been  dis- 
carded, and  the  floods  of  them  dammed  up,  the  head  of  corruption,  whence 
they  sprang,  will  swell  the  higher  within,  in  self-applauding  speculations  of 
their  own  reformation,  without  acknowledgments  of  their  own  weaknesses, 
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ftnd  desires  of  diyme  assisisnee  to  mske  a  fiirther  progress.  *  I  thank  €k>d 
I  am  not  like  this  publican,'  Lake  zyiii.  11.  A  self-reflection,  with  a  eon- 
tempt  rather  than  oompassion  to  his  neighbour,  is  frequent  in  everj  ^a- 
risee.  The  Taponrs  of  self-affections  in  our  clouded  understandings,  like 
those  in  the  air  in  misty  mornings,  alter  the  appearance  of  things,  and  mske 
them  look  bigger  than  they  are.  This  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  sin  of 
the  fallen  angels,  who,  reflecting  upon  their  own  natural  ezoelleney,  superior 
to  other  creatures,  would  find  a  blessedness  in  their  own  nature,  as  God  did 
in  his,  and  make  themselves  the  last  end  of  their  actions.  It  is  from  this 
principle  we  are  naturally  so  ready  to  compare  ourselves,  rather  with  those 
that  are  below  us,  than  with  those  that  are  above  us ;  and  often  think  those 
that  are  ebove  us  inferior  to  us,  and  secieUy  glory  that  we  are  become  none 
of  the  meanest  and  lowest  in  natural  or  moral  esoellencies. 

How  &r  were  the  gracious  penmen  of  the  Scripture  fiv>m  this,  who  when 
possessed  and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  him, 
instead  of  applauding  themselves,  publish  upon  reoord  their  own  faults  to  all 
the  eyes  of  the  world  f  And  if  Peter,  as  some  think,  dictated  the  Gospel, 
which  Mark  wrote  as  his  amanuensis,  it  is  observable  that  his  crime  in  deny- 
ing his  Master,  is  aggravated  in  that  gospel  in  some  circumstances,  and  lees 
spoken  of  his  repentance  than  in  the  other  evangelists :  *  ¥^en  he  thought 
thereon,  he  wept,'  Mark  ziv.  72 ;  but  in  the  other,  *  he  went  out,  and  wept 
bitterly,'  Luke  zzit.  62. 

This  is  one  part  of  atheism  and  self-idolaAry,  to  magnify  ourselveBy  with 
the  forgetfnlness  and  to  the  injury  of  our  Creator. 

(2.)  In  ascribing  the  glory  of  what  we  do  or  have  to  ourselves,  to  our  own 
wisidom,  power,  virtue,  fte.  How  flaunting  is  Nebudiadneszar  at  the  pros- 
pect of  Babylon,  which  he  had  ezalted  to  be  the  head  of  so  |^at  an  empire : 
Dan.  iv.  80,  '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  ?  For,'  Ac.  He 
stmts  upon  the  battlements  of  his  palace,  as  if  there  were  no  God  but  himself 
in  the  world,  while  his  eye  eould  not  but  see  the  heavens  above  him  to  be  none 
of  his  own  framing ;  attributing  his  acquisitions  to  his  ewn  arm,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  his  own  hoaour,  for  his  own  delight ;  not  for  the  honour  of  God, 
as  a  creature  ought;  ner  for  the  advantage  of  his  subjects,  as  the  duty  of  a 
prince.  He  regards  Babylon  as  his  heaven,  and  himself  as  his  idol,  as  if  he 
were  all,  and  Gk>d  nothing.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  present  age ; 
but  it  is  often  observed  that  God  vindicates  his  own  honour,  brings  the  moat 
heroical  men  to  c<mtempt  and  unfortunate  ends,  as  a  punishment  of  their 
pride,  as  he  did  here-:  Dan.  iv.  81,  *  When  the  word  was  in  the  king's 
mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,'  Ac*  This  was  Herod's  crime,  to 
suffer  others  to  do  it.  He  had  discovered  his  eloquence  actively,  and  made 
himself  his  own  end  passively,  in  approving  the  flatteries  of  the  people,  and 
offered  not  with  one  hand  to  God  the  glory  he  received  from  his  people  with 
the  otHer,  Acts  zii.  22,  28.  Samosatenus  is  reported  to  put  down  the  hymns 
which  were  sung  for  the  glory  of  God  and  Ohnst,  and  caused  songs  to  be 
sung  in  the  temple  for  his  own  honour. 

When  anything  succeeds  well,  we  are  ready  to  attribute  it  to  our  own 
prudence  and  industry.  If  we  meet  with  a  cross,  we  fi!et  agfdnst  the  stars 
and  fortune  and  second  causes,  and  sometimes  i^inst  God,  as  they  curse 
God  as  well  as  their  king,  Isa.  viii.  21,  not  acknowledging  any  defect  in 
themselves.  The  psalmist,  by  his  repetition  of  '  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us, 
but  to  thy  name  give  glory,'  Ps.  cxv.  1,  implies  the  natundity  of  this 
temper,  and  the  difficulty  to  cleanse  our  hearts  from  those  self-r^eetiona. 
If  it  be  angelical  to  refuse  an  undue  glory  stolen  from  God's  throne,  Bev. 
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sttiL  8,  9,  it  18  diabolical  to  accept  and  cherish  it.  <  To  seek  our  own  glorj 
18  not  glory/  Proy.  xxt.  27.  It  is  vile,  and  the  diflhonoar  of  a  creatai«» 
who,  by  the  law  of  his  creation^  is  referred  to  another  end.  So  much  as  wt 
saerifioe  to  onr  own  credit,  to  the  dexterity  of  onr  hands,  or  the  sagacity  of 
our  wit,  we  detract  from  God. 

(8.)  In  desires  to  have  self-pleasing  doctrines.  When  we  cannot  endnre 
to  hear  anything  that  crosses  the  flesh,  though  the  wise  man  tells  ns,  *  It  is 
bistter  to  hear  the  rebuke  of  the  wise  than  the  song  of  fools,'  Ecdes.  vii.  5. 
If  Hanani  the  seer  reprove  king  Asa  for  not  relying  on  the  Lord^  his  pas* 
•ion  shall  be  armed  for  self  against  the  prophet,  and  arrest  him  a  prisoner, 
2  Ghron.  zvi.  10.  If  Micaiah  declare  to  Ahab  the  evil  that  shall  be&ll  him, 
Amon  the  governor  shall  receive  orders  to  clap  him  up  in  a  dangeon.  Fire 
doth  not  sooner  seiae  npon  combustible  matter  than  fdiy  will  be  kindled,  if 
self  be  bat  pinched.  This  interest  of  Instfol  self  barred  the  heart  of  Herodias 
against  the  entertainment  of  the  troth,  and  caosed  her  savagely  to  dip  her 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Baptist,  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  to  that  inward 
idol,  Mark  vi.  18,  19,  28. 

(4.)  In  being  highly  concerned  for  injuries  done  to  onrselves,  and  little  or 
not  at  all  concerned  for  injaries  done  to  God.  How  will  the  blood  rise  in 
ns,  when  our  honour  and  reputation  is  invaded,  and  scarce  reflect  upon  the 
dishonour  God  suflbrs  in  our  sight  and  hearing,  violent  passions  will  trans- 
form us  into  Boanergeses  in  the  one  case,  and  our  nnconoemedness  render  us 
Gallios  in  the  other.  We  shall  extenuate  that  which  concerns  God,  and 
aggravate  that  which  concerns  ourselves.  Nothing  but  the  death  of 
Jonathan,  *  firstborn  and  a  generous  son,  will  satisfy  his  &ther  Saul,  when 
the  authority  of  his  edict  was  broken  by  his  tasting  of  honey,  though  he  had 
recompensed  his  crime,  committed  in  ignorance,  by  the  purchase  of  a  gallant 
victory.  But  when  the  authority  of  God  was  violated  in  saving  the  Ama- 
lekites'  cattle  against  the  command  of  a  greater  sovereign  than  himself,  he  can 
daub  the  business,  and  excuse  it  with  *  design  of  sacrificing.  He  was  not 
so  earnest  in  hindering  the  people  from  the  breach  of  God*s  command,  as  he 
was  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  own,  1  Sam.  xv.  21.  He  could  hardly 
admit  of  an  excuse  to  salve  his  own  honour ;  but  in  the  concerns  of  God*s 
honour  pretends  piety,  to  cloak  his  avarice. 

And  it  is  often  seen,  when  the  violation  of  God*s  authority  and  the  stain 
df  onr  own  reputation  are  coupled  together,  we  are  more  troubled  for  what 
disgraces  us  than  for  ^^lat  dishonours  God.  When  Saul  had  thus  trans- 
gressed, he  is  desirous  that  Samuel  would  turn  again  to  preserve  his  own 
honour  before  the  elders,  rather  than  grieved  that  he  had  broken  the  com- 
mand of  God,  ver.  80. 

(6.)  In  trusting  in  ourselves ;  when  we  consult  with  our  own  wit  and 
wisdom,  more  than  inquire  of  God,  and  ask  leave  of  him.  As  the  Assyrian, 
Isa.  X.  18,  *  By  the  strength  of  my  hands  I  have  done  it,  and  by  wisdom, 
for  I  am  prudent.'  When  we  attempt  things  in  the  strength  of  our  own 
heads  and  parts,  and  trust  in  our  own  industry,  without  application  to  God 
for  direction,  blessing,  and  success,  we  affect  the  privilege  of  the  Deity,  and 
make  gods  of  ourselves ;  the  same  langaage  in  reality  with  Ajax  in 
Sophocles,  '  Others  think  to  overcome  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  but 
I  hope  to  gain  honour  without  them.'  Dependence  and  trust  is  an  act  due 
from  the  creature  only  to  God.  Hence  God  aggravates  the  crime  of  the 
Jews  in  trusting  in  Egypt :  Isa.  xxxi.  8,  *  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not 
gods.'  Confidence  in  ourselves  is  a  defection  from  God,  Jer.  xvii.  5.  And 
when  we  depart  from  and  cast  off  God  to  depend  upon  ourselves,  which  is  but 
an  arm  of  flesb,  we  choose  the  arm  of  flesh  for  our  god ;  we  rob  God  of  that 
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e<m8dflnoe  we  onc^t  to  pbico  in  him,  and  thai  idonlioii  which  is  due  to 
him,  tad  build  it  upon  anothot  foondiiiUoD.  Nol  that  we  am  to  neglect  the 
reason  and  parts  Qod  hath  giTsn  us,  or  spend  more  time  in  prayer  than  in 
eonsnlting  aboat  our  own  affiurs,  bat  to  mis:  our  own  intsntions  in  bosisaM* 
with  ejaculations  to  heayen,  and  take  God  along  with  ns  in  ewaj  motion ; 
but  eertainlj  it  is  an  idolising  of  self  when  we  aie  more  diligent  in  oar 
attendance  on  oor  own  wit  then  ferrent  in  our  lecoorses  to  Ood^ 

(6.)  The  power  of  sinful  self,  abo?e  tiie  eflbaey  of  the  notion  of  Ood,  ie 
evident  in  our  workings  for  eamal  self  against  the  light  of  oor  own  con<- 
smences.  When  men  of  sublime  reason,  and  dear  natoral  wisdom,  are 
Toluntaiy  slaves  to  their  own  lasts,  row  against  the  stream  of  their  own 
eonscienees,  senre  carnal  self  with  a  diegraeefol  and  distaibing  dmdgeiy, 
making  it  their  god,  sacrificing  natural  self,  all  sentiments  of  Tirtne,  and 
the  quiet  of  their  lires  to  the  pleasore,  honour,  and  satisbetion  of  eamal 
self, — ^this  is  a  prostituting  God  in  his  deputy  eonsrience  to  carnal  a£GM- 
lions,  when  their  ^es  are  diat  against  the  enlightnings  of  it,  and  their  ears 
deaf  to  its  voice,  but  open  to  the  least  brealh  and  whisper  of  self;  e  iM 
that  the  creature  owes  snpremely  to  God. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  bat  let  us  see  lAat  Atheism  lurks  in  thisp  and 
how  it  intrenchetb  upon  God. 

1«  It  is  a  asurping  God's  prerogative.  It  is  God*s  prerogative  to  be  his 
own  end,  and  act  for  his  own  glory,  because  Iheare  is  nothmg  superior  to  him 
in  ezeellencf  and  goodness  to  act  for.  He  had  not  his  being  from  anytlung 
without  hiinaelf,  whereby  he  should  be  obliged  to  act  for  anting  but  Urn* 
self.  To  make  ourselves,  then,  onr  last  end,  is  to  eo-rival  God  in  his  bebg» 
the  supreme  good  and  blessedness  to  himself,  as  if  we  were  osv  own  prin- 
ciple, ttie  author  of  our  own  being,  and  were  not  obliged  to  a  higher  poww  thaa 
ourselves  for  what  we  are  and  have^  Xo  direct  the  lines  of  all  oor  motions 
*o  onrsdyes  is  to  ioip}y  that  they  first  issued  only  bom  oorsdves.  When 
we  are  rivals  to  God  in  his  chief  end,  we  own  or  desire  to  be  rivals  to  him 
in  the  principle  of  his  being.  This  is  to  set  oorsdves  in  the  place  of  God. 
All  things  have  something  without  them,'  and  above  them  as  &eir  end.  All 
in&rior  /omatures  act  for  some  superior  order  in  the  rank  of  creation ;  the 
lesser  aiumals  are  designed  for  the  gredier,  and  all  fi>r  man.  Man  therofitre 
for  something  nobler  than  himself.  To  make  oursdves,  therefore,  oor  own  end, 
is  to  deny  any  superior,  to  whom  we  are  to  direct  our  acti<Mps.  God  done, 
being  the  supreme  being,  can  be  his  own  ultimate  end.  For  if  there  were 
anylJ^iog  higher  and  better  than  God^  the  parity  and  righteousness  of  his 
own  natnre  would  cause  him  to  act  for  and  toward  thai  as  his  diieiest  mark. 
This  is  the  highest  sasrilege,  to  dienate  the  proper  good  and  rights  of  God* 
and  employ  them  for  our  own  use ;  to  sted  fiem  hun  hiS'  ow»  honour,  and 
put  it  into  our  own  cabinets,  like  those  birds  that  ravished  the  sacrifice  from 
the  dtar  and  carried  it  to  their  own  nests.^  When  we  love  only  ourselves* 
and  act  for  no  other  end  but  oursdves,  we  invest  ourselves  with  the  dominion 
which  is  the  right  of  God,  and  take  the  crown  from  his  head^  (or  as  the 
crown  belongs  to  iheking,  so  to  love  his  own  will,  to  will  by  his  own  will 
and  for  himself  as  tiie  property  of  God,  becaose  he  halh  no  other  will,  no 
other  en^  ^bp^s  him  to  )^  the  rule  and  scope  of  his  aetions. 

When«therefore  we  are  by  self-love  transformed  whdly  into  ourselves,  we 
make  oursdves  oor  own  (oandsiion,  without  God  and  sgainst  God ;  when 
we  mind  our  own  glory  and  prdse,  we  would  have  a  royal  state  equd  with 
God,  ^0  '  created  all  things  for  himself,'  Prov.  zvL  4.  What  can  man  do 
more  fi>r  God  than  be  natordly  doth  for  himself,  dnoe  he  doth  all  those  things 
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te  himfldf  whidi  he  ahoold  do  for  God?    We  own  onnehed  to b^  oar  own 
eieators  And  benefMton t  and  fling  off  all  Mniimente  of  graiitade  to  him. 

2.  It  18  a  iilifying  of  God*  ^^Mn  we  make  ovraelvee  our  end,  it  is  phdn 
language  that  God  is  not  our  happiness.  We  postpone  God  to  ourseWes,  as 
If  he  were  not  an  object  so  exeellent  and  fit  for  oar  love  as  onrselves  are  ^foc 
it  is  inational  to  make  that  oor  end  nidoh  is  not  God,  and  not  the  ohient 
good).  It  is  to  deny  him  to  he  better  than  we^  to  make  him  not  to  be  so 
good  as  onrselTes,  and  so  fit  to  be  onr  ohiefest  gE>od  as  ourselves  are,  that  he 
hath  not  deserved  anjsoeh  aeknowledgment  at  our  hands  bj  ail  that  he  hath 
done  for  ns.  We  assert  ourselves  Us  superiors  bj  sneh  kind  of  aeiing» 
though  we  are  infinitely  more  inferior  to  God  than  any  ereatore  can  be  to 
ns.  Man  cannot  dishonour  God  more  than  by  referring  that  to  his  own  ^ry 
which  God  made  for  his  own  praise,  upon'  aooonnt  whereof  he  only  hath  a 
right  to  gloiy  and  praise,  and  none  else.  He  thns  *  ehangeth  the  gbry  of 
tlM  ineormptible  God  into  a  corraptible  image,'  Bom.  L  28 ;  a  perishing 
fome  and  reputation,  which  extends  bnt  little  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
habitation,  or,  if  it  doth,  survives  but  a  fow  yean,  and  perishes  at  last  with 
the  age  wherein  he  lived. 

8.  It  is  as  much  as  in  us  lies  a  destroying  of  God.  By  this  temper  we 
destroy  that  God  that  made  ns,  because  we  destroy  his  intention  and  his 
honour.  God  cannot  outlive  his  will  snd  his  glory,  becanse  he  cannot  have 
any  other  rule  but  his  own  will,  or  any  other  end  but  his  own  honour.  The 
setting  up  self  as  onr  end  puts  a  nullity  upon  the  true  Deity ;  by  paying  to 
ourselves  that  respect  and  honour  which  is  due  to  God,  we  miJce  the  true 
Gk>d  as  no  God.  Whosoever  makes  himself  a  king  of  his  prince's  rights  and 
temtories,  manifosts  an  intent  to  throw  him  out  of  his  government.  To 
choose  onrselves  as  our  end  is  to  undeiiy  God,  since  to  be  the  last  end  of  a 
rational  creature  is  a  right  inseparable  firom  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  there- 
fore not  to  set  God  but  self  always  before  us,  is  to  acknowledge  no  being 
tmt  ourselves  to  be  God. 

n.  The  second  thmg ;  man  would  make  anything  his  end  snd  happiness 
rather  than  God.  An  end  is  so  necessary  in  aU  our  actions,  that  he  deserves 
not  the  name  of  a  rational  creature  that  proposeth  not  one  to  himself.  This 
is  the  distinction  between  rational  creatures  and  others ;  they  act  with  a 
formal  intention,  whereas  other  creatures  axe  directed  to  their  end  by  a 
natuial  instinct,  and  moved  by  nature  to  what  the  others  should  be  move^ 
hy  reason.  When  a  man  therefore  acts  for  that  end,  which  was  not  intended 
faim  by  the  law  of  his  creation,  nor  is  suited  to  the  noble  faculties  of  his  soul, 
he  acts  contrary  to  God,  overturns  his  order,  and  merits  no  better  a  title 
than  that  of  an  atheist. 

A  man  may  be  said  two  ways  to  make  a  thing  his  last  end  and  chief  good. 

1.  Ponnally.  When  he  actually  judges  this  or  that  thing  to  be  his 
dnefest  good,  and  orders  all  things  to  it  Bo  man  doth  not  fonnally  judge 
tin  to  be  good,  or  any  object  which  is  the  incentive  of  sin  to  be  his  hist  end* 
This  cannot  be  while  he  hath  the  exercise  of  his  rational  foculties. 

2.  Virtually  and  implicitly.  When  he  loves  anything  against  the 
command  of  God,  and  pMfors  in  the  stream  of  his  actions  the  ei^oyment  of 
that  before  the  fruition  of  God,  and  lays  out  more  strength  and  expends 
more  time  in  the  gaining  that  tiian  answering  the  true  end  4>f  his  creation* 
When  he  acts  so  as  if  something  below  God  could  make  him  happy  without 
Ood,  or  that  God  could  not  make  him  happy  without  the  addition  of  some« 
thing  else.  Tims  the  glutton  SMkes  m  god  of  his  dainties,  the  amhitioua 
man  of  his  honours,  the  incontinent  man  of  his  Inst^  and  the  covetoua  man 
of  hii  weal^  and  coassquently  esteems  them  as  his  chie&st  good»  ani  tka 
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most  noble  end  to  which  he  directs  his  thoughts ;  thus  he  vilifies  sad  lessens 
the  trae  God,  which  can  make  him  happy,  in  a  mnliitade  of  fiidse  gods,  thai 
can  only  render  him  miserable.  He  that  loves  pleasure  more  than  Qod» 
says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  god  bat  his  pleasom.  He  that  loves  his  belly 
more  than  God,  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  god  hot  his  belly.  Their 
hf^piness  is  not  accoonted  to  lie  in  that  God  that  made  the  world*  bat  in  the 
pleasure  or  profit  they  make  their  god. 

In  this,  though  a  created  object  he  the  immediate  and  subordinate  term  to 
which  we  turn,  yet  principally  and  ultimately  the  affection  to  it  terminates 
in  self;  nothing  is  naturally  entertained  by  us,  but  as  it  afbcts.oor  sense ot 
mingles  with  some  promise  of  advantage  to  us. 

This  is  seen, 

1.  In  the  fewer  thoughts  we  have  of  God  than  of  anything  else.  Did  we 
apprehend  God  to  be  our  chiefest  good  and  highest  end,  should  we  grudge 
him  the  pains  of  a  few  days*  thoughts  upon  him  ?  Men  in  their  travels  are 
firequently  thinking  upon  their  intended  stage ;  but  our  thoughts  run  upon 
new  acquisitions  to  increase  our  wealth,  rear  up  our  fiunilies,  revenge  our 
iujuries,  and  support  our  reputation.  Trifles  possess  us,  but  *  God  is  not  in 
all  our  thoughts,'  Ps.  x.  4,  seldom  the  sole  object  of  them.  We  have 
durable  thoughts  of  transitory  things,  and  flitting  thoughts  of  a  durable  and 
eternal  good.  The  covenant  of  grace  engageth  tiie  whole  heart  to  God,  and 
bars  anything  else  from  engrossing  it ;  but  what  strangers  are  God  and  the 
souls  of  most  men  I  Though  we  have  the  knowledge  of  him  by  creation^ 
yet  he  is  for.  the  most  part  an  unknown  God  in  the  relations  wherein  he 
stands  to  us,  because  a  God  undelighted  in.  Hence  it  is,  as  one  observes,* 
that  because  we  observe  not  the  ways  of  God's  wisdom,  eoneeive  not  of  him 
in  his  vast  perfections,  nor  are  stricken  with  an  admiration  of  his  goodness, 
that  we  have  fewer  good  sacred  poems  than  of  any  other  kind.  The  wits  of 
men  hang  the  wing  when  they  come  to  exercise  their  reasons  and  faneies 
about  God.  Parts  and  strength  are  given  us,  as  well  as  com  and  wine  to 
the  Israelites,  for  the  service  of  God,  but  those  are  consecrated  to  some 
cursed  Baal,  Hosea  ii.  8.  Like  Venus  in  the  poet,  we  forsake  heaven  to 
follow  some  Adonis. 

2.  In  the  greedy  pursuit  of  the  world.t  "When  we  pursue  worldly  wealth 
or  worldly  reputation  with  more  vehemency  than  the  riches  of  grace  or  the 
favour  of  God.  When  we  have  a  foolish  imagination  that  our  happiness 
consists  in  them,  we  prefer  earth  before  heaven,  broken  cisterns  which  can 
hold  no  water  before  an  ever  springing  fountain  of  glory  and  bliss,  and,  as 
though  there  were  a  defect  in  God,  cannot  be  content  with  him  as  our  por- 
tion without  an  addition  of  something  inferior  to  him;  when  we  make  it  our 
hopes  to  say  to  the  wedge.  Thou  art  my  confidence,  andrq'oice  more  because 
it  is  great  and  because  our  hand  ha^  gotten  much,  than  in  the  privilege  of 
conminnion  with  God  and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting  fruition  of  him. 
Job  xxxi.  24,  25,  this  is  so  gross,  that  Job  joins  it  with  the  idolatry  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  he  purgeth  himself  of,  ver.  26.  And  the  apostle,  when 
he  menticms  covetousness  or  covetous  men,  passes  it  not  over  without  the 
title  of  idolatry  to  the  vice,  and  idolater  to  the  person,  CoL  iii.  5,  £ph.  v.  5,  in 
that  it  is  a  preferring  clay  and  dirt  as  an  end  more  desirahle  than  the  original 
of  all  goodness,  in  regard  of  affection  and  dependence. 

8.  Li  a  strong  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures,  Philip,  iii^  19.  Who 
make  their  belly  their  God,  sntgeeting  the  touths  <d  God  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  Inxnry.    In  debasing  the  higher  faculties  to  project  for.  the  satis* 

*  Jackson,  book!. cap,  14,  p. 48. 
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fiustion  of  the  senritiTe  appetite  as  their  chief  happinees^  whezeby  many 
lender  themselves  no  better  than  a  ront  of  sablimiUed  bmtee  among  men, 
and  gross  atheists  to  God.  When  men's  thoughts  ran  also  npon  inventing 
new  methods  to  satisfy  their  bestial  appetite,  forsaking  the  pleasnres  which 
are  to  be  had  in  God,  which  are  the  delights  of  angels,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  brates ;  this  is  an  open  and  onqoestionable  refusal  of  God  for  oar  end, 
when  oar  rest  is  in  them,  as  if  they  were  the  chief  good,  and  not  God. 

4.  In  paying  a  service  upon  any  saecess  in  the  world  to  instraments,  more 
than  to  God  the  sovereign  author.  When  '  they  sacrifice  to  their  net,  and 
bom  incense  to  their  drag,*  Hab.  i.  16.  Not  that  the  Assyrian  did  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  his  arms,  but  ascribed  to  them  what  was  due  only  to  God,  and 
appropriated  the  victory  to  his  forces  and  arms.  The  prophet  alludes  to 
those  that  worshipped  their  warlike  instruments,  whereby  they  had  attained 
great  victories,  and  those  artificers  who  worshipped  the  tools  by  which  they 
had  purchased  great  wealth  in  the  stead  of  God,  preferring  them  as  the 
causes  of  their  lutppiness  before  God  who  governs  tiie  world. 

And  are  not  our  afiections,  upon  the  receiving  of  good  things,  more  closely 
fixed  to  the  instruments  of  conveyance  than  to  the  chief  benefactor  from 
whose  coffers  they  are  taken  ?  Do  we  not  more  delight  in  them,  and  hug 
them  with  a  greater  endearedness,  as  if  all  our  happiness  depended  on  them, 
and  God  were  no  more  than  a  bare  spectator  ?  Just  as  if  when  a  man  were 
warmed  by  a  beam  he  should  adore  that,  and  not  admire  the  sun  that  darts 
it  out  upon  him. 

6.  In  paying  a  respect  to  man  more  than  God.  When  in  a  public  attend- 
ance on  his  service,  we  will  not  laugh  or  b^  garish,  because  men  see  us  ; 
but  our  hearts  shall  be  in  a  ridiculous  posture,  playing  with  feathers  and 
trifling  fancies,  though  God  see  us ;  as  though  our  happinesss  consisted  in 
the  pleasing  of  men,  and  our  misery  in  a  respect  to  God.  There  is  no  fool 
that  saith  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,  but  he  sets  up  something  in  his  heart 
as  a  god. 

This  is, 

1.  A  debasing  of  God.  (1.)  In  setting  up  a  creature.  It  speaks  God 
less  amiable  thui  the  creature,  short  of  tiiose  perfections  which  some  silly 
sordid  thing  which  hath  engrossed  their  affections  is  possessed  with  ;  as  if 
the  cause  of  ail  being  could  be  transcended  by  his  creature,  and  a  vik  lust 
could  equal,  yea,  surmount  the  loveliness  of  God  ;  it  is  to  say  to  God  as 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  James  ii.  8,  *  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my 
footstool ; '  it  is  to  sink  him  below  the  mire  of  the  world,  to  order  him  to 
come  down  firom  his  glorious  throne,  and  take  his  place  below  a  contemptible 
creature,  which  in  regard  of  its  infinite  distance  is  not  to  be  compaxed  with 
him.  It  strips  God  of  the  love  that  is  due  to  him  by  the  right  of  his  nature 
and  the  greatoiess  of  his  dignity,  and  of  the  trust  thatt  is  due  to  him  as  the 
first  cause  and  the  chiefest  good,  as  though  he  were  too  feeble  and  mean  to 
be  our  blessedness.  This  is  intolerable,  to  make  that  which  is  God's  foot- 
stool, the  earth,'  to  climb  up  into  his  throne  ;  to  set  that  in  our  heart  which 
God  hath  made  even  below  ourselves,  and  put  under  our  feet ;  to  make 
that  which  we  trample  upon  to  dispose  of  the  right  God  hath  to  our  hearts  ;* 
it  is  worse  than  if  a  queen  should  fall  in  love  with  the  little  image  of  the 
prince  In  the  palace,  and  slight  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  as  if  people 
shoald  adore  the  footsteps  of  a  king  in  the  dirt,  and  turn  their  backs  upon 
his  presence. 

(2.)  It  doth  more  debase  him  to  set  up  a  sin,  a  lust,  a  carnal  affection, 
as  our  chief  end.    To  steal  away  the  honour  due  to  God,  and  appropriate 
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it  to  thai  whieh  is  no  work  of  his  hsnds,  to  that  whish  is  loathsome  in  his 
flight,  hath  dirtarbed  his  rest,  and  wrung  oat  his  just  hreath  to  kindls  a  hell 
for  its  eternal  lodging,  a  God'-dlshonoBring  and  a  sool-miirdering  lost,  is 
worse  than  to  prefer  Barabhas  before  Chnst  The  baser  the  thing,  the 
worse  ia  the  i^jnry  to  him  with  whom  we  would  associate  it.  If  it  were 
some  generous  principle,  a  thing  useihl  to  the  world,  that  we  place  in  an 
equality  with,  or  a  superiority  abore  him,  though  it  were  a  vile  usage,  yet 
it  were  not  altogether  so  criminal ;  but  to  gratify  some  unworthy  appetite,  with 
the  displeasure  of  the  Creator,  something  below  the  rational  nature  of  man, 
much  more  infinitely  below  the  excellent  majesty  of  God,  is  a  mote  unworthy 
usage  of  him.  To  adyance  one  of  the  most  Txrtuous  nobles  in  a  kingdom  as 
a  mark  of  our  service  and  subjection,  is  not  so  dishonourable  to  a  despised 
prince,  as  to  take  a  scabby  beggar,  or  a  rotten  carcass  to  place  in  his  throne. 
Creeping  things,  abominable  beasts,  the  Egyptian  idols,  cats  and  crocodiles, 
were  greater  abominations,  and  a  greater  despite  done  to  God,  than  the 
image  of  Jiealousy  at  the  gate  of  the  fdtar,  Ezek*  tiii.  6,  6, 10. 

And  lei  noi  any  excuse  themselyes,  that  it  is  bui  one  lust  or  one  ereatore 
which  is  preferred  as  the  end.  Is  not  he  an  idolater  thai  Worships  the  son 
or  moon,  one  idol,  as  well  as  he  thai  worships  the  whole  host  of  heaven  ? 

The  inordinancy  of  the  heart  to  one  lust  may  imply  a  stronger  contempt 
of  him,  than  if  a  legion  of  lusts  did  possess  the  heuri.  It  argues  a  greater 
disesteem  when  he  shall  be  slighted  (m  a  single  vanity.  The  depth  of  Esau's 
profaneness  in  contemning  his  birthright,  and  God  in  it,  is  aggravated  by 
his  selling  it  for  '  one  morrol  of  meat,'  Heb*  xii.  16,  and  thai  none  of  the 
daintiest,  none  of  the  costliest, '  a  mess  of  pottage,'  implying,  had  he  parted 
with  it  at  a  greater  rate,  it  had  been  more  tolerable,  and  his  profaneness 
more  excusable.  And  it  is  reckoned  as  a  high  aggravation  of  the  conrnpttion 
of  the  Israelite  judges,  Amos  ii.  6,  that  *  they  sold  the  poor  for  a  pair  of 
shoes ;'  thai  is,  thai  they  would  betray  the  cause  of  the  poor  fos  a  bribe  of 
no  greater  value  than  might  purchase  them  a  pair  of  shoes.  To  place  any 
one  thing  as  our  chief  end,  though  never  so  Ug^t,  doth  not  excuse.  He 
that  will  noi  stick  to  break  with  God  for  a  irifle,  a  small  pleasure,  will  lei^p 
the  hedg0  upon  a  greater  temptation. 

Nay,  and  if  wealth,  riches,  friends,  and  the  beet  thing  in  the  world,  oif^ 
own  fives,  be  prefened  before  God,  «s  o«ur  chief  happiness  and  end  bui  one 
moment,  it  Is  an  infinite  wroqg,  becflose  ihe  infinite  goodness  and  excellency 
of  God  is  denied.  As  though  the  cresture  or  iust  we  love,  or  our  own  life 
which  we  prefer  in  that  short  moment  before  him,  had  a  goodness  in  itself, 
superior  to,  and  more  desirable  than  the  blessedness  in  God.  And  though 
it  should  be  but  one  minute,  and  a  man  in  all  the  periods  of  his  days  both 
before  and  after  thai  feilure,  shoidd  actoally  and  intentionally  prefer  God 
before  all  other  things,  yet  he  doth  him  an  infinite  wrong,  because  God  in 
every  moment  is  infinitely  good,  and  absolutely  desirabk^,  and  can  never 
cease  to  be  good,  and  cannot  have  the  least  shadow  or  change  in  him  and 
his  perfections. 

2.  It  is  a<denying  of  God.  Jab.  xxxi.  2S-28,  *  K I  beheld  the  sua  when 
it  shined,  end  the  oK>on  talking  in  its  brightness ;  and  my  heart  haih  been 
secretly  enticed,  qr  my  month  hath  kissed  my  hand,  this  also  were  iniquity 
to  be  punished  by  the  judge :  for  I  should  have  denied  the  Lord  above.' 
This  denial  of  God  is  not  only  the  act  of  an  open  idolater,  but  the  eonse- 
qneni  of  a  secret  confidence,  and  immoderate  joy  in  worldly  goods ;  this 
denial  of  God  is  to  be  referted  to,  ver.  24,  25.  When  a  man  saith  to 
gold,  *  Thou  art  my  confidence,'  and  r^oices  because  his  wealth  is  great,  he 
denies  that  God  which  is  supexior  to  aU  thooci  and  the  proper  olgeci  ot 
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tnist.  Both  idolatrief  are  eonpled  here  together,  thai  whieh  hiith  wealth, 
and  that  whioh  hath  thoM  glorioui  ereatoxea  in  heaTen  for  its  otgeet.  And 
thongh  some  may  think  it  a  light  8iti»  yet  the  crime  heing  of  deeper  gcult,  a 
denial  of  God  deeervea  a  sererer  paniahment,  and  Ma  under  the  leatenoe 
of  the  just  judge  of  aU  the  eartht  under  that  notion ;  which  Joh  intimates 
in  those  words,  *  this  also  were  an  iniqui^  to  be  punished  by  the  judge.' ^ 

The  kissing  the  hand  to  the  son,  moon,  or  any  idol^  was  an  extemal  sign 
of  religions  worship  among  those  and  other  nations*  This  is  &r  less  than 
an  inward  hearfy  confidence)  and  an  affdctionate  tmst.  If  the  motion  of 
the  hand  be,  much  more  is  the  affeotioii  of  the  heart  to  an  exorementitionB 
creature,  or  a  brutish  pleasure,  is  a  denial  of  Ood,  and  a  kind  of  an  aljjuxing 
of  him,  since  the  supreme  affection  of  the  soul  is  undoubtedly  and  solely  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  creator,  and  not  to  be  giren  in  common  to  others,  as 
the  outward  gesture  mar  in  a  way  of  cinl  respect.  Nothing  that  is  an  honour 
peculiar  to  God,  can  be  giyen  to  *  creatoie,  without  a  plain  exclusion  of 
God  to  be  God,  it  being  a  disowning  the  rectitude  and  excellency  of  his 
nature.  If  God  should  command  a  creature  such  a  love,  and  such  a  confix 
dence  in  anything  inferior  to  him,  he  would  deny  himself  his  osrn  ^ory,  he  . 
would  deny  himi^  to  bo  the  most  exceUent  being.  Can  the  Romanists  be 
free  from  this,  when  they  call  the  cross  tpim  unieanh  and  say  to  the  virgin, 
In  u  domina  tperati^  as  Bonaventura,  ioL 

Good  reason  therefore  have  worldlings  and  sensualists,  persons  of  immoderate 
fondness  to  anything  in  the  world,  to  reflect  upon  themselTCS ;  since  though 
they  own  the  being  of  a  God,  they  are  guilty  of  so  great  disrespect  to  him, « 
that  cannot  be  exmued  from  the  title  of  an  unworthy  atheism.  And  those 
that  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  here  see  ground  of  a  daily 
humiliation  for  the  frequent  and  too  common  excursions  of  their  souls  in 
creature  confidences  and  affections,  whereby  they  frtll  under  the  charge  of 
an  act  of  practical  atheism,  thosigh  t^ey  may  be  free  from  an  habit  of  it. 

m.  The  third  thing  is,  man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures. 
Man  would  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  and  '  set  his  heart  as  the  heart  of  Gk>d,' 
as  the  Lord  saith  of  l^rrus,  Ezek.  xxviii.  2.  What  is  the  consequence  of 
this,  but  to  be  esteemed  the  chief  good  and  end  of  other  creatures  ?— a  thing 
that  the  heart  of  God  cannot  but  be  set  upon,  it  being  an  insepaxable  right 
of  the  Deity,  who  must  deny  himself,  if.he  deny  this  affection  of  the  heart. 

Since  it  is  the  nature  of  man  derived  from  this  root,  to-  desire  to  be  equal 
with  God,  it  follows  that  he  desires  ho  creature  should  be  eqnal  with  him, 
but  subservient  to  his  ends  and  his  glory.  He  that  would  make  himself  God, 
would  have  the  honour  proper  to  God ;  he  that  thinks  himself  worthy  of  his 
own  supreme  affection,  tiiinks  lumself  woithy  to  be  the  olject  of  the  supreme 
affection  of  others ;  whosoever  counts  himself  the  chiefest  good  and  last  end, 
would  have  the  same  place  in  the  thoughts  of  others.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  to  man,  than  a  desire  to  have  his  Qwn  judgment  the  rule  and 
measure  of  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  the  rest  of  mankind  He  tifat  sets 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  prince,  doth  by  that  act  challenge  ^1  the  prero- 
gatives and  dues  belonging  to  the  prince ;  and  apprehending  himself  fit  to 
be  a  king,  apprehends  himself  also  worUiy  of  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the 
subjects.  He  that  loves  himself  chiefly,  and  all  other  things  and  persons 
for  himself,  would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  crsslniw.  It  hath  not  been 
once  or  twice  only  in  the  world,  that  some  vain  princes  have  assumed  to 
themselves  the  title  of  gods,  and  caused  divine  adorations  to  be  given  to 
them,  and  altars  to  smoke  with  sacrifices  for  th^  honour.  What  hath  been 
^factised  by  one,  is  by  nature  seminally  in  all.  We  would  have  all  pay  an 
obedience  to  us,  and  give  to  tts  the  esteem  that  is  dne  to  God. 
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This  is  eTident ; — 

1.  In  prid6«  When  we  entertain  an  high  opinion  of  oimelTea,  and  ad 
for  onr  own  repntes^  we  dispoBsees  Ood  from  oar  own  hearts ;  and  while  we 
woald  haye  onr  fftme  to  be  in  every  num's  monthi  and  be  admired  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  we  would  chase  God  oat  of  the  hearts  of  others,  and  deny  his 
glory  a  residence  anywhere  else ;  that  our  glory  should  reside  more  in  their 
minds  than  the  glory  of  God ;  that  their  thonghts  should  be  filled  with  our 
achievements,  more  than  the  works  and  excellent  of  God»  with  our  image 
and  not  with  the  divine.  Pride  would  paramount  Gk>d  in  the  affections  of 
others,  and  jusUe  God  out  of  their  souls ;  and  by  the  same  reason  that  man 
doth  thus  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  he  would  do  so  in  the  whole  worldy 
and  press  the  whole  creation.from  the  service  of  their  true  Lord,  to  his  own 
service.  Every  proud  man  would  be  counted  by  others  as  he  counts  him- 
self, the  highest,  chiefest  piece  of  goodness,  and  be  adored  by  others,  as 
much  as  he  adores  and  admires  himself.  No  proud  man  in  his  selMovOi 
and  self-admiration,  thinks  himself  in  an  error ;  and  if  he  be  worthy  of  hie 
own  admiration,  he  thinks  himself  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem  of  others ; 
.that  they  should  value  him  above  themselves,  and  value  themselves  only  for 

him.  What  did  Nebuchadnezzar  intend,  by  setting  up  a  gplden  image,  and 
commanding  all  his  subjects  to  worship  it,  npon  the  highest  penalty  he 
could  inflict,  but  that  all  should  aim  only  at  the  pleasing  his  humour  ? 

2.  In  using  the  creatures  contrary  to  the.  end  God  has  appointed.  God 
created  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  as  steps  whereby  men  might  ascend 
to  a  prospect  of  him,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  glory ;  and  we  would 
use  them  to  dishonour  God,  and  gratify  ourselves.  He  appointed  them  to 
supply  our  necessities,  and  support  onr  rational  delights ;  and  we  use  them 
to  cherish  our  sinful  lusts.  We  wring  groans  from  tide  creature  in  diverting 
them  from  their  true  scope,  to  one  of  our  own  fixing,  when  we  use  them  not 
in  his  service,  but  purely  for  our  own,  and  turn  those  things  he  created  for 
himself  to  be  instruments  of  rebellion  against  him  to  serve  our  turns ;  and 
hereby  endeavour  to  defeat  the  ends  of  God  in  them,  to  establish  our  own 
ends  by  them.  This  is  a  high  dishonour  to  God,  a  sacrilegious  undermin* 
ing  of  his  glory,*  to  reduce  what  God  hath  made  to  serve  our  own  glory, 
and  our  own  pleasure ;  it  perverts  the  whole  order  of  the  world,  and  directs 
it  to  another  end  than  what  Qod  hath  constituted,  to  another  intention  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  God  ;  and  thus  man  makes  himself  a  god  by  his 
own  authorify.  As  all  things  were  mafle  by  God,  so  they  are  for  God ;  but 
while  we  aspire  to  the  end  of  the  creation,  we  deny  and  envy  God  the 
honour  of  being  creator.  We  cannot  make  ourselves  the  chief  end  of  the 
creatures  against  God's  order,  but  we  imply  thereby  that  we  were  their  first 
principle ;  for  if  we  lived  under  a  sense  of  the  Creator  of  them  while  we 
enjoy  them  for  our  use,  we  should  return  the  glory  to  the  right  owner. 

8.  This  is  diabolical ;  though  the  devil,  for  his  first  afifocting  an  authority  in 
heaven,  has  been  hurled  down  from  the  state  of  an  angel  of  light,  into  that 
of  darkness,  vileness,  and  misery,  to  be  the  most  accursed  creature  living, 
y#t  he  still  aspires  to  mate  Godj  contrary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  impossi* 
bility  of  success  in  it.  Neither  the  terrors  he  feels,  nor  the  future  tor- 
ments he  doth  expectf  do  a  jot  abate  his  ambition  to  be  competitor  with  his 
Creator.  How  often  hath  he,  since  his  first  sin,  arrogated  to  himself  the 
honpur  of  a  God  from  the  blind  world,  and  attempted  to  make  the  Son  of 
<2^t  by  a  particular  worship,  count  him  as  the  chiefest  good  and  benefactor 
of  the  world  1  Mat.  iv.  9.  Since  all  men  by  nature  are  the  devil*s  children, 
the  serpent's  seed,  they  have  something  of  this  venom  in  their  natures,  as 

*  Babonde  Tit.  200,  p.  868i 
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well  as  others  of  his  qualities.  We  see  thai  there  may  be,  and  is,  a  prodi- 
gious atheism  lurking  nnder  the  belief  of  a  God.  The  devil  knows  there  is 
a  God,  but  acts  like  an  aUkeist,  and  so  do  his  children. 

lY.  Man  wonld  make  himself  the  end  of  God.  This  necessarily  follows 
npon  the  former.  Whosoever  makes  himi^lf  Jus  own  law  and  his  own  end 
in  the  place  of  God,  would  make  God  the  subject  in  making  himself  the 
sovereign.  He  that  steps  into  the  throne  of  a  prince,  sets  the  prince  at  his 
foot-stool,  and  while  he  assumes  the  prince's  prerogative,  demands  a  sub- 
jection from  him.  The  order  of  the  creation  has  been  inverted  by  the 
entrance  of  sin.*  God  implanted  mxi  affiaction  in  man  with  a  double  aspect, 
the  one  to  piteh  upon  God,  the  otiber  to  respect  ourselves ;  but  with  this 
proviso,  that  our  i^ection  to  God  should  be  infinite  in  regard  of  the  object, 
and  centre  in  him,  as  the  chiefest  happiness  and  highest  end ;  our  aSec- 
tions  to  ourselves  should  be  finite,  and  refer  ultimately  to  God  as  the 
original  of  our  being.  But  sin  hatb  turned  man's  affections  wholly  to  him- 
self. Whereas  he  should  love  God  first,  and  himself  in  order  to  God,  he 
now  loves  himself  first,  and  God  in  order  to  himself.  Love  to  God  is  lost, 
and  love  to  self  hath  usurped  the  Uirone.  As  God  by  creation  '  put  all 
things  under  the  feet'  of  man,  Ps.  viii.  6,  reserving  the  heart  for  himself, 
man  by  corruption  hath  dispossessed  God  of  his  heart,  and  put  him  under 
his  own  feet.  We  often  intend  ourselves  when  we  pretend  the  honour  oi 
God,  and  make  God  and  religion  a  stale  to  some  designs  we  have  in  hand, 
our  Creator  a  tool  for  our  own  ends. 

This  is  evident, 

1.  In  our  loving  God  because  of  some  self-pleasing  benefits  distributed 
by  him.  There  is  in  men  a  kind  of  natural  love  to  God ;  but  it  is  but  a 
secondary  one,  because  God  gives  them  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
spreads  Uieir  table,  fills  their  cup,  stufis  their  coffers,  and  doth  them  some 
good  turns  by  unexpected  providences.  This  is  not  an  affection  to  Qod  for 
the  unbounded  excellency  of  his  own  nature,  but  for  his  beneficence,  as  he 
opens  his  hand  for  them ;  an  affaction  to  themselves,  and  those  creatures, 
their  gold,  their  honour,  which  their  hearts  are  most  fixed  upon,  without  a 
strong  spiritual  inclination  that  God  should  be  glorified  by  them  ia  the  use 
of  those  mercies.  It  is  rather  a  disowning  of  God  than  any  love  to  him, 
because  it  postpones  €h>d  to  those  things  they  love  him  for.  This  would 
appear  to  be  no  love,  if  God  should  cease  to  be  their  benefactor,  and  deal 
with  them  as  a  judge ;  if  he  should  change  his  outward  smiles  into  afflicting 
frowns,  and  not  only  shut  his  hand,  but  strip  them  of  what  he  sent  them. 
The  motive  of  their  love  being  expired,  the  affection  raised  by  it  must  cease, 
for  want  of  fuel  to  feed  it ;  so  that  God  is  beholden  to  sordid  creatures  of 
no  value  (but  as  they  are  his  creatures)  for  most  of  the  love  the  sons  of  men 
pretend  to  him.  The  devil  spake  truth  of  most  men,  though  not  of  Job, 
when  he  said.  Job  i.  10,  they  *  love  not  God  for  nought ;'  but  while  he 
makes  a  hedge  about  them  and  their  families,  whilst  he  blesseth  the  works 
of  their  hands,  and  increaseth  their  honour  in  the  land.  It  is  like  Peter's 
sharp  reproof  of  his  Master,  when  he  spake  of  the  ill  usage,  even  to  death, 
he  was  to  meet  with  at  Jerusalem,  *  This  shall  not  be  unto  thee.'  It  was 
as  much  out  of  love  to  himself  as  zeal  for  his  Master's  interest,  knowing  his 
Master  could  not  be  in  such  a  storm  without  some  drops  lighting  upon  him- 
self. All  the  apostasies  of  men  in  the  world  are  witnesses  to  this.  They 
fawn  whilst  they  may  have  a  prosperous  profession,  but  will  not  bear  one 
chip  of  the  cross  for  the  interest  of  God.  They  would  partake  of  his  bless- 
ings, but  not  endure  the  prick  of  a  lance  for  him,  as  those  that  admired  the 

•  Pascal,  Pens.  sec.  80.  p.  204. 
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minoles  of  onr  SAvionr,  and  shnuik  ki  bis  Bofbring*.  A  time  i»r  trial  Sm* 
aoyers  thfise  mereenarj  totils  to  be  more  loyers  of  tbeoiBelTee  tiien  tbeir 
Maker.  This  is  a  pretended  lore  of  friendship  to  God,  bat »  xeal  lote  to  ft 
lost,  only  to  gain  by  God.  A  good  man's  temper  is  contrary.  Qneneh 
belly  bam  heaven,  said  a  holy  man,  I  will  love  and  fear  my  CM* 

2.  It  is  evident,  in  abstinence  from  some  sinsi  not  because  they  offend 
God,  bat  because  they  are  against  the  interest  of  some  other  beloved  eornip* 
tion,  or  a  bar  to  something  men  hunt  after  in  the  world.  When  temperance 
is  cherished,  not  to  honoor  God,  bat  preserve  a  craxy  caieaas ;  prodigality 
forsaken,  ont  of  a  hamoar  of  avarice ;  nndeanness  forsaken,  not  oat  of  » 
hatred  of  last,  bat  love  to  their  money ;  declining  a  denial  <rf  the  interest 
and  troth  of  God,  not  oat  o£  affection  to  them,  bol  an  ambitions  seal  for 
their  own  reputation.  There  is  a  kind  of  conversion  frcm  sin,  when  God 
is  not  made  the  term  of  it:  Jer.  iv.  1|  *J1  thou  wilt  retom,  O  Israel, 
return  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord^*  When  we  forbear  sin  as  dogs  do  the 
meat  they  love ;  they  forbear  not  ont  of  a  hatred  of  the  carrion,  but  fear  of 
the  cudgel.  These  are  as  wicked  in  their  abstaining  from  sin  as  others  are 
in  their  furious  committing  it.  Nothing  of  the  honoor  of  God  and  the  end 
of  his  appointments  is  indeed  in  all  this^  but  the  conveniences  self  gatheiB 
from  them.  Again,  many  of  the  motives  the  generality  of  the  world  uses 
to  their  friends  and  relations  to  draw  them  from  vices  are  drawn  from  self, 
and  used  to  prop  up  natural  or  sinfol  self  in  them.  Come,  reform  yoar8elf» 
take  other  courses,  you  will  smut  your  reputation,  and  be  despicable ;  yoa 
will  destroy  your  estate,  and  commence  a  beggar ;  your  family  will  be  nn- 
done,  and  you  may  rot  in  a  prison ;  not  laying  close  to  them  the  duty  they 
owe  to  God,  the  dishonour  which  aocroes  to  him  by  their  unworthy  eourses, 
and  the  ingratitude  to  the  God  of  their  mercies.  Not  that  the  other  motives 
are  to  be  kid  aside  and  slighted.  Mint  and  cummin  may  be  tiUied,  but  the 
weightier  concerns  are  not  to  be  omitted.  But  this  shews  that  self  is  the 
bias  not  only  of  men  in  their  own  course,  bnt  in  their  dealings  with  othen. 
What  should  be  subordinate  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to 
him,  is  made  superior. 

8.  It  is  evident,  in  performing  duties  merely  for  a  selfish  interest ;  mak- 
ing ourselves  the  end  of  religious  actions ;  paying  a  homage  to  that,  while 
we  pretend  to  render  it  to  God :  Zech.  vii.  5,  '  Did  you  at  all  fast  unto  me, 
even  unto  me?'  Things  ordained  by  God  may  nil  in  with  carnal  ends 
affected  by  ourselves,  and  then  religion  is  not  kept  np  by  any  interest  of 
God  in  the  conscience,  but  the  interest  of  self  in  the  heart.  We  then 
sanctify  not  the  name  of  God  in  the  duty,  but  gratiff  ourselves.  (ML  may 
be  the  object,  self  is  the  end,  and  a  heavenly  object  is  made  subservient  to 
a  carnal  design.  Hypocrisy  passes  a  compliment  on  God,  and  is  called 
flattery :  Ps.  Izxviii.  86,  <  They  did  flatter  him  witii  tiieir  lips,'  Ao.  They 
gave  lum  a  parcel  of  good  words  for  their  own  preserration*  Flattery,  in 
the  old  notion  among  the  heathens,  is  a  vice  more  peculiar  to  serve  oar  own 
torn,  and  purvey  for  the  belly.  ■  They  knew  they  could  not  subsist  without 
God,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  parcel  of  good  words,  that  he  might  spare 
them,  and  make  prorision  for  them :  *  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,'  Hob.  x.  1  \ 
a  vine,  say  some,  with  large  branches  and  few  dasters,  but  *  brings  forth 
fruit  to  himself,'  while  they  professed  love  to  €k>d  with  their  lips.  It  was 
that  God  should  promote  tiieir  covetous  designs,  and  preserve  their  wealth 
and  grandeur,  Ezek.  zzxiii.  81 ;  in  which  respect  an  hyfiocrite  mav  be  well 
termed  a  religious  atheist,  an  atheist  masked  with  religion.  Th^  chief 
arguments  whLh  prevail  with  many  men  to  perilum  some  duties,  and  appear 

*  Tiap.  en  Gen.  p.  148. 
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religionst  are  ttie  same  that  Hamor  and  Bheehem  naed  to  the  people  of 
their  city  to  tabmit  to  eircamcidon»  vus.,  the  engrossing  of  more  wiealth : 
Oen.  ziziv*  21,  22,  *  IS  ^yery  male  among  ns  be  eiremncised,  as  ihey  are 
eixeomeisedy  shall  not  tbeur  eattle  and  their  sabstance,  and  every  beak  of 
theirs,  be  ours?' 

This  is  seen, 

(1  •)  In  nnweildinets  to  religions  duties  where  self  is  not  eoncemed.  With 
what  lively  thoughts  wiK  many  approach  to  God  when  a  revenue  may  be 
brooght  in  to  support  their  own  ends  ?  But  when  th»  ooneems  of  God  only 
are  in  it,  the  duty  is  not  the  delight  hai  the  clog ;  such  feeble  devotions  that 
warm  not  the  soul,  unless  there  be  something  cf  self  to  give  strength  and 
heat  to  them.  Jonah  was  sick  of  his  woric,  and  ran  from  God,  because  he 
tiiought  he  should  get  no  honour  by  his  message ;  God*B  mercy  will  dis* 
credit  his  prop&ecy,  Jonah  iv.  2.  Thoughts  of  disadvantage  cut  the  very 
fiinewB  of  service.  You  may  as  well  persuade  a  merchant  to  venture  all  his 
estate  upon  the  inconstant  waves,  without  hopes  of  gain,  as  prevail  with  a 
natural  man  to  be  serious  in  duty,  without  expectation  of  some  warm  advan* 
tage.  '  What  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ? '  is  the  natural 
question,  Job  zzi,  15,  *  What  profit  shall  I  have  if  I  be  cleansed  from  my 
sin  ?  *  Job  zzzv.  8.  I  shall  have  more  good  by  my  sin  than  by  my  service. 
It  is  for  God  that  I  dance  before  the  ark,  saith  David,  therefore  *  I  will  be 
more  ^e,'  2  8am.  vi«  22.  It  is  for  self  that  I  pray,  saith  a  natural  man, 
therefore  I  will  be  more  warm  and  quick.  Ordinances  of  God  are  observed 
only  as  a  point  of  interest,  and  prayer  is  often  most  fervent  when  it  is  least 
godly,  and  most  selfish;  carnal  ends  and  aflfections  will  pour  out  lively 
expressions.  If  there  be  no  delight  in  the  means  that  lead  to  God,  there  is 
no  delight  in  God  himself,  because  love  is  ofpttkus  tmumu,  a  desire  of 
union ;  and  where  the  object  is  desirable,  the  means  that  brings  us  to  it 
would  be  delightful  too. 

(2.^  In  caU^g  upon  God  only  in  a  time  of  necessity.  How  officious  will 
men  be  in  affliction  to  tiuki  God  whom  they  ne^ect  in  their  prosperity  1 
■*  When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought  him,  and  tiiey  returned  and  inquired' 
after  God ;  and  they  remembered  that  God  was  their  rock,'  Ps.  Ixxviii.  84. 
They  remembered  Um  under  the  scourge,  and  forgat  him  under  his  smiles. 
They  visit  the  throne  of  grace,  knock  loud  at  heaven's  gates,  and  give  God 
no  rest  for  their  early  and  importunate  devotions -when  under  distress ;  but 
when  their  desires  are  answered,  and  the  rod  removed,  they  stand  aloof  from 
him,  and  rest  upon  their  own  bottom;  as  Jer.  ii.  81,  '  We  are  lords,  we  will 
^some  no  more  unto  thee/  When  we  have  need  of  him,  he  shall  find  us 
clients  at  his  gate ;  and  when  we  have  served  our  tum,  he  hears  no  more  of 
us ;  like  Noah's  dove  sent  out  of  the  ark,  that  returned  to  him  when  she 
found  no  rest  on  the  earth,  but  came  not  back  when  she  found  a  footing  dse- 
where.  How  often  do  men  apply  themselves  to  God  when  they  have  some 
business  for  him  to  do  for  them  I  And  then,  too,  they  are  loath  to  put  it 
solely  into  his  hand,  to  manage  it  for  his  own  honour ;  but  they  presume  to 
be  Us  directors,  that  he  may  manage  it  for  their  glory.  Self  spurs  men  on 
to  the  throne  of  grace;  th^  desire  to  be  furnished  with  some  mercy  they 
want,  or  to  have  the  clouds  of  some  judgments  which  they  fear  blown  over. 
This  is  not  afiection  to  God,  but  to  ourselves ;  as  the  Romans  worshipped  a 
quartane  ague  as  a  goddess,  and  Timarmn  et  PaUorem^  fear  and  paleness, 
tm  gods,  Qot  out  of  $ay  afibotion  they  had  to  the  disease  or  the  passion,  but 
for  fear  to  receive  any  hurt  by  them. 

Agaiut  when  we  have  gained  the  mercy  we  need,  how  little  do  we  warm 
our  souls  with  the  consideration  of  that  God  that  gave  it,  or  lay  out  the 
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mercy  in  his  service !  We  are  imporioiuifte  to  have  him  oar  friend  in  our 
neeeseitiee,  and  are  ongratefdlly  careless  of  him,  and  his  ii^jories  he  suffers 
by  OS  or  others.  When  he  hath  discharged  us  from  the  rock  where  we  stack, 
we  leaye  him,  as  having  no  more  need  of  him,  and  able  to  do  well  enough 
without  him,  as  if  we  were  petty  gods  ourselves,  and  only  wanted  a  lift  from 
him  at  first.  This  is  not  to  glorify  God  as  God,  bat  as  oar  servant ;  not  an 
hononring  of  God,  bat  a  self-seeking.  He  would  hardly  beg  at  God's  door 
if  he  coald  pleasure  himself  withoat  him. 

(8.)  In  begging  hiMwsistance  to  our  own  projects*  When  we  lay  the  plot 
of  our  own  aJfairs,  and  then  come  to  God,  not  for  counsel  but  blessing,  self 
only  shall  give  us  counsel  how  to  act ;  but  becaose  we  believe  there  is  a  God 
that  governs  the  world,  we  will  desire  him  to  contribute  success.  God  is 
not  consulted  with  till  the  counsel  of  self  be  fixed ;  then  God  must  be  the 
execator  of  our  will.  Self  must  be  the  principal,  and  God  the  instrament  to 
hatch  what  we  have  contrived.  It  is  worse  when  we  beg  of  God  to  fiivour 
some  sinful  aim  ;  the  psalmist  implies  this,  Ps.  Ixvi.  18,  <  If  I  regard  ini- 
quity in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'  Iniquity  regarded  as  the 
aim  in  prayer  renders  the  prayer  successless,  and  the  suppliant  an  atheist  in 
debasing  God  to  back  his  lust  by  his  holy  providence. 

The  disciples  had  determined  revenge,  and  because  they  could  not  act  it 
vrithout  their  master,  they  would  have  him  be  their  second  in  their  vindic- 
tive passion :  Luke  ix.  66,  *  Call  for  fire  from  heaven*' 

We  scarce  seek  God  till  we  have  modelled  the  whole  contrivance  in  our 
own  brains,  and  resolved  upon  the  methods  of  performance,  as  though  there 
were  not  a  fulness  of  wisdom  in  God  to  guide  us  in  resolves,  as  well  as 
power  to  breathe  success  upon  them. 

(4.)  In  impatience  upon  th'e  refusal  of  our  desires.  How  often  do  men's 
spirits  rise  against  God,  when  he  steps  not  in  with  the  assistance  they  wantl 
If  the  glory  of  God  swayed  more  with  them  than  their  private  interest,  they 
would  let  God  be  judge  of  his  own  glory,  and  rather  magnify  his  wisdom  than 
complain  of  his  want  of  goodness.  Selfish  hearts  will  charge  God  with 
neglect  of  them,  if  he  be  not  as  quick  in  their  supplies  as  they  are  in  their 
desires,  like  those  in  Isa.  Iviii.  8,  *  Wherefore  have  we  fiuted,  say  they,  and 
thou  seest  not  ?  wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  souls,  and  thou  takest  no 
knowledge  ? '  When  we  aim  at  God's  glory  in  our  importunities,  we  shall 
fall  down  in  humble  submissions  when  he  denies  us  ;  whereas  self  riseth  up 
in  bold  expostulations,  as  if  God  were  our  servant,  and  had  neglected  the 
service  he  owed  us,  not  to  come  at  our  call.  We  over- value  the  satisSutions 
of  self  above  the  honour  of  God*  Besides,  if  what  we  desire  be  a  sin,  our 
impatience  at  a  refusal  is  more  intolerable.  It  is  an  anger,  that  God  will 
not  lay  aside  his  holiness  to  serve  our  corraption. 

6.  In  the  actual  aims  men  have  in  their  duties.  In  prayer  for  temporal 
things,  when  we  desire  health  for  our  own  ease,  wealth  for  our  own  sensu- 
ality, strength  for  our  revenge,  children  for  the  increase  of  our  family,  gills 
for  our  applause,  as  Simon  Magus  did  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  when  some  of 
those  ends  are  aimed  at,  this  is  to  desire  God  not  to  serve  himself  of  us, 
but  to  be  a  servant  to  our  worldly  interest,  our  vain  glozy,  the  greatening  of 
our  names,  Ac.  In  spiritual  mercies  begged  for,  when  pardon  of  sin  is 
desired  only  for  our  own  security  from  eternal  vengeance;  sanctification 
desired  only  to  make  us  fit  for  everlasting  blessedness ;  peace  of  conscience 
only  that  we  may  lead  our  lives  more  comfortably  in  the  world ;  when  we 
have  not  actual  intentions  for  the  glory  of  Gbd,  or  when  our  thoughts  of 
God's  honour  are  overtopped  by  the  aims  of  self-advantage.  Not  but  that  as 
God  hath  pressed  us  to  those  things  by  motives  drawn  from  the  blessedness 
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deriyad  to  onrselveB  by  them,  so  w%  may  desire  them  mQi  a  respect  to  our- 
selves ;  bat  this  respect  must  be  contained  within  the  dne  banks,  in  snbordi- 
nation  to  the  glory  of  God,  not  above  it,  nor  in  an  eqnal  balance  with  it.« 
That  which  is  nourishing  or  medicinal  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  is  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  degree  mere  destructive  poison. 

Let  us  consider  it  seriously ;  though  a  duty  be  heavenly,  doth  not  some 
base  end  smut  us  in  it  ? 

[1.]  How  is  it  with  our  confessions  of  sin  ?  Are  they  not  more  to  pro- 
cure our  pardon  than  to  shame  ourselves  before  God,  or  to  be  freed  from 
the  chains  that  hinder  us  from  bringing  him  the  glory  for  which  we  were 
created ;  or  more  to  partake  of  his  benefits  than  to  honour  him  in  acknow- 
ledging the  rights  of  his  justice  ?  Do  we  not  bewail  sin  as  it  hath  rained 
OS,  not  as  it  opposed  the  holiness  of  God  ?  Do  we  not  shuffle  with  God, 
and  confess  our  f  sin,  while  we  reserve  another,  as  if  we  would  allure  God, 
by  declaring  our  dislike  of  one,  to  give  us  liberty  to  commit  wantonness  with 
another ;  not  to  abhor  ourselves,  but  to' daub  with  God  ? 

[2.]  Is  it  any  better  in  our  private  and  family  worship  ?  Are  not  such 
assemblies  frequented  by  some,  when  some  upon  whom  tiiey  have  a  depen- 
dence may  eye  them,  and  have  a  better  opinion  of  them  and  affection  to 
them  ?  If  God  were  the  sole  end  of  our  hearts,  would  they  not  be  as  glow- 
ing under  the  sole  eye  of  God  as  our  tongues  or  carriages  are  seemingly 
serious  under  the  eye  of  man  ?  Are  not  family  duties  performed  by  some 
that  their  voices  may  be  heard,  and  their  reputation  suj^orted  among  godly 
neighbours  ? 

[8.]  Is  not  the  charity  of  many  men  tainted  with  this  end,  self?  Mat. 
vi.  1,  as  the  Pharisees  were  while  ikej  set  the  miserable  object  before  them, 
but  not  the  Lord,  bestowing  alms,  not  so  much  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  as  the  friendship  we  owe  them  for  some  particular  respects ;  or 
casting  our  bread  upon  those  waters  which  stream  down  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  that  our  doles  may  be  visible  to  them  and  commended  by  them ;  or 
when  we  think  to  oblige  God  to  pardon  our  transgressions,  as  if  we  merited 
it  and  heaven  too  at  his  hands,  by  bestowing  a  few  pence  upon  indigent 
persons.    And, 

[4.]  Is  it  not  the  same  with  the  reproofs  of  men  7  Is  not  heat  and  anger 
carried  out  with  full  sail  when  our  worldly  interest  is  prejudiced,  and  be- 
calmed in  the  concerns  of  God  ?  Do  not  masters  reprove  their  servants 
with  more  vehemenoy,  for  the  ne^ect  of  their  trade  and  business,  than  the 
neglect  of  divine  duties,  and  that  upon  religious  arguments,  pretending 
the  honour  of  God,  that  they  may  mind  their  own  interest  ?  But  when 
they  are  negligent  in  what  they  owe  to  God  no  noise  is  made,  they 
pass  without  rebuke.  Is  not  this  to  make  God  and  religidn  a  stale  to  their 
own  ends  ?  It  is  a  part  of  atheism,  not  to  regard  the  injuries  done  to 
God,  as  Tiberius4  Let  God's  wrongs  be  looked  to,  or  cared  for  by 
himself. 

[5.]  Is  it  not  thus  in  our  seeming  zeal  for  religion  ?  As  Demetrius  and 
the  craftsmen  at  Ephesus  cried  up  aloud  the  greatness  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,  not  out  of  any  true  zesJ  they  had  for  her,  but  their  gain,  which 
was  increased  by  the  confluence  of  her  worshippers,  and  the  sale  of  her  own 
shrines,  Acts  xix.  24,  28. 

[6.]  In  making  use  of  the  name  of  God  to  countenance  our  sin.  -  When 
we  set  up  an  opinion  that  is  a  friend  to  our  lusts,  and  then  dig  deep  into  the 
Scripture  to  find  crutches  to  support  it,  and  authorise  our  practices ;  when 

*  Gurnall,  part  iii.  p.  887.  t  l^^i  injuria  Deo  cuim, 

t  Qa.'one'f— En. 
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men  will  thank  Ood  Cor  what  they  hm  got  hj  Q&hiirfiil  tneimiy  ftihering 
the  fimit  of  their  cheating  oraft,  and  the  aimpUoiiy  of  their  ohfi|»inen  npon 
Ood ;  crediting  their  eoienage  by  his  name,  as  men  do  brass  money,  with 
a  thin  plate  of  silwr  and  the  stamp  and  image  of  the  prioee.  The  Jews 
nrge  the  law  of  God  for  the  omoifying  his  Bon :  John  ziz.  7» '  We  have  a 
law,  and  by  that  law  he  is  to  die ;  *  and  would  make  him  a  party  in  their 
private  revenge.*  Thus  often  when  we  have  filtered  in  some  actions  wf 
wipe  oor  months,  as  if  we  sought  Ood  more  than  onr  own  interest,  prostitut- 
ing the  sacred  name  and  honour  of  Ood,  either  to  hatch  or  defend  some 
unworthy  lust  against  his  word* 
Is  not  all  this  a  high  degree  of  atheism  ? 

1,  It  is  a  viHfying  Ood,  an  abuse  of  the  highest  good*  Other  sins  sub* 
jed  the  creature  and  outward  things  to  them;  but  acting  in  religious  services 
for  self  subjects  not  only  the  highest  eoneemments  of  men's  souls,  but  the 
Creator  himself  to  the  creature,  nay,  to  make  Ood  contribute  to  that  whidi 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  devil ;  a  greater  slight  than  to  east  the  gifts  of  a 
prince  to  a  herd  of  nasty  swine.  It  were  more  eieusable  to  serve  ourselves 
of  Ood  upon  the  higher  accounts,  such  that  materially  conduced  to  his  f^rjt 
but  it  is  an  intolerable  wrong  to  make  him  and  his  ordinanoes  caterers  for 
our  own  bellies,  as  they  did,  Hosea  viii.  18.t  They  sacrificed  the  Q^*13n 
of  which  the  offerer  sught  eat,  not  of  ont  of  any  rrference  to  Ood,  but  love 
to  their  gluttony ;  not  please  him,  but  feast  thenisel^es.  The  belly  was  tn4y 
made  the  god,  when  Ood  was  served  only  in  order  to  the  belly :  as  thou|^ 
the  blessed  Gk>d  had  his  being,  and  his  ordinances  were  enjoined  to  pleasure 
their  foolish  and  wanton  appetites ;  as  though  the  work  of  Ood  were  only 
to  patronise  unrighteous  ends,  and  be  as  bad  as  themselves,  and  become  a 
pander  to  their  corrupt  affections. 

2.  Because  it  is  a  vilifying  of  Ood«  it  is  an  undeifjriog  0r  dethroning  God, 
It  is  an  acting  as  if  we  were  the  lords,  and  Ood  our  vs«sal ;  a  settwg  up 
those  secular  ends  in  the  plaee  of  Ood,  who  ought  to  be  our  ultimate  end 
in  every  action ;  to  whom  a  glory  is  as  due  as  his  mercy  to  us  is  utterly 
unmerited  by  us.  He  that  thinks  to  cheat  and  put  the  fool  upon  Ood  by 
his  pretences,  doth  not  heartily  bdieve  there  is  such  a  being.  He  could  not 
have  the  notion  of  a  Ood  without  that  of  omniscience  and  justice ;  an  eye  to 
see  the  cheat,  and  an  arm  to  punish  it.  The  notion  of  the  one  would  direct 
him  in  the  manner  of  his  services,  and  the  sense  of  the  other  would  scare 
him  from  the  cherishing  his  unworthy  ends.  He  that  serves  Ood  with  a 
sole  respect  to  himself  is  prepared  for  any  idobUry ;  his  religicm  shall  warp 
with  the  times  and  his  interest ;  he  shall  deny  the  true  Ood  for  an  idol» 
when  his  worldly  interest  shall  advise  him  to  it,  and  pay  the  same  reverence 
to  the  basest  image  which  he  pretends  now  to  pay  to  Ood ;  as  the  Israelites 
were  as  real  for  idolatry  under  their  basest  princes  as  they  were  pretMiders 
to  the  true  religion  under  those  that  were  pious. 

Before  I  come  to  the  use  of  this,  give  me  leave  to  evince  this  practical 
atheism  by  two  other  considerations. 

1.  Unworthy  imaginations  of  Ood. 

*  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  Ood  ;*  that  is,  he  is  not 
such  a  Ood  as  you  report  him  to  be ;  this  is  meant  by  their  being  corrupt* 
in  the  second  verse  corrupt  being  taken  for  playing  the  idolaters,  Ezod* 
vadL  7.  We  cannot  comprehend  Ood ;  if  we  could,  we  should  cease  to  be 
finite ;  and  because  we  cannot  comprehend  him,  we  erect  strange  images  of 
him  in  our  foncies  and  affections.  And  since  guilt  came  upon  us,  because 
we  cannot  root  out  the  notions  of  Ood,  we  would  debase  the  majesty  and 
*  SsndezBon^s  Sermons,  part  iL  p.  168.  t  Vid.  Coec  ts  ioeum. 
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natare  of  God,  that  we  may  have  some  ease  in  our  coaseieiiceSy  and  lie  down 
with  some  comfort  in  the  sparks  of  onr  own  kindling. 

This  is  nniyersal  in  men  by  nature.  *  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts/ 
Pb.  sl  4.  Not  in  any  of  his  thon^ts,  according  to  the  excellency  of  his 
nature,  and  greatness  of  his  majesty.  As  the  heathen  did  not  glorify  God 
as  God,  so  neither  do  they  conceive  of  Gk)d  as  God.  They  are  all  inifeoted 
with  some  one  or  other  ill  opinion  of  him,  thinking  him  not  so  holy, 
powerful,  just,  good  as  he  is,  and  as  the  natural  force  of  a  human  under- 
standing might  arrive  to.  We  join  a  new  notion  of  God  in  our  vain  fancies, 
and  represent  him  not  as  he  is,  but  as  we  would  have  him  to  be,  fit  £Dr  onr 
own  use,  and  suited  to  our  own  pleasure.  We  set  that  active  power  of 
imagination  on  work,  and  there  comes  out  a  god  (a  calf),  whom  we  own  for 
a  notion  of  God. 

Adam  cast  him  into  so  narrow  a  mould  as  to  think  that  himself,  who  had 
newly  sprouted  up  by  his  almighty  power,  was  fit  to  be  his  corival  in  know- 
ledge, and  had  vain  hopes  to  grasp  as  much  as  infiniteness.  If  he  in  his 
first  declining  began  to  have  such  a  conceit,  it  is  no  doubt  but  we  have  as 
bad  under  a  mass  of  corruption.  When  holy  Agar  speaks  of  God,  he  cries 
out  that  he  had  not  *  the  understanding  of  a  man,  nor  the  knowledge  of  the 
holy,'  Prov.  xxx.  2,  8.  He  did  not  Uunk  rationally  of  God  as  man  mig^t  by 
his  strength  at  his  first  creation.  There  are  as  many  carved  images  of.Cbd 
as  there  are  minds  of  men,  and  as  monstrous  shapes  as  those  oorrupticms 
into  which  they  would  transform  him. 

Hence  sprang, 

1.  Idolatry.  Vain  imaginaticms  first  set  afloafand  kept  op  this  in  the 
world.  Vain  imaginations  of  the  God  *  whose  gbry  they  changed  into  the 
image  of  corruptible  man,'  Bom.  i.  21,  28.  They  had  set  up  vain  images 
of  him  in  their  &ncy,  before  they  set  up  idolatrous  representations  of  him  in 
their  temples ;  the  likening  him  to  ti^ose  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  and 
various  metals,  were  the  fruit  of  an^idea  erected,  in  their  own  minds.  This 
is  a  mighty  debasing  the  divine  nature,  and  rendering  him  no  better  than 
that  base  and  stupid  matter  they  make  the  visible  olject  of  their  adoration, 
equalling  him  with  those  base  creatures  they  think  worthy  to  be  the  repre> 
sentations  of  him.  Yet  how  far  did  this  crime  spread  itsdf  in  all  comers  of 
the  world,  not  only  among  the  more  barbarous  and  ignorant,  but  the  more 
polished  and  civilized  nations !  Judea  only,  where  God  had  placed  the  ark 
of  his  presence,  being  free  from  it  in  some  intervals  of  time  only,  after  some 
sweeping  judgment.  And  though  they  vomited  up  their  idols  under  some 
sharp  scouige,  they  Ueked  them  up  again  after  the  heavens  were  cleared 
over  their  heads.  The  whole  book  of  Judges  makes  mention  of  it.  And 
tiiiough  an  evangelical  light  hath  chased  that  idolatry  away  from  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  yet  the  principle  remaining,  coins  more  spiritual  idols  in  the 
heart,  which  are  brought  before  God  in  acts  of  worship. 

2.  Hence  all  superstition  received  its  rise  and  growth.  When  we  mint  a 
God  according  to  our  own  complexion,  like  to  us  in  mutable  and  various 
passions,  soon  angry  and  soon  I4[>peased,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  invent  ways 
of  pleasing  him  after  we  have  offended  him,  and  think  to  expiate  the  sin  of 
our  souls  by  some  melancholy  devotions  and  eelf-chaatisemflnts.  Supersti- 
tion is  nothing  else  but  an  unscriptural  adid  tuu^evealed  dread  of  God, 
Aftf/douAMv/a.  When  they  imagine  him  a  rigorous,  and  severe  master,  they 
cast  about  for  ways  to  mitigate  him  whom  they  thought  so  .hard  to  be 
pleased.  A  very  mean  thought  of  him,  as  if  a  slight  and  pompous  devotion 
oonld  as  easily  bribe  and  flatter  him  out  of  his  rigours,,  as  a  few  good  words 
or  babbling  rattles  could  please  and  quiet  little  children,  and  whatsoever 
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pleased  us  could  please  a  God  infinitely  above  ns.  Bach  narrow  conceits 
had  the  Philistines,  when  they  thought  to  still  the  anger  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  whom  they  thought  they  possMsed  in  the  ark,  wiUi  the  present  of  a 
few  golden  mice,  1  Sam.  vi.  8,  4.  All  the  snperstiiion  this  day  living  in 
the  world  is  built  upon  this  foundation ;  so  natural  it  is  to  man  to  pull  God 
down  to  his  own  imaginations,  rather  than  raise  up  his  imaginations  up  to  God. 
Hence  doth  arise  also  the  diffidence  of  his  mercy,  though  they  repent, 
measuring  God  by  the  contracted  models  of  their  own  spirits,  as  though  his 
nature  were  as  difficult  to  pardon  their  offences  against  him,  as  they  are  to 
remit  wrongs  done  to  themselves. 

8.  Henoe  springs  all  presumption,  the  common  disease  of  the  world.  All 
the  wickedness  in  the  world,  which  is  nothing  else  but  presuming  upon  Gx>d, 
rises  from  the  ill  interpretations  of  the  goodness  of  God,  breaking  out  upon 
them  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence.  The  corruption  of  man*s 
nature  engendered  by  those  notions  of  goodness  a  monstrous  birth  of  vain 
imaginations,  not  of  themselves  primarily,  but  of  God ;  whence  arose  all 
that  folly  and  darkness  in  their  minds  and  conversations :  Bom.  i.  20,  21, 
-  They  glorified  him  not  as  God,*  but  according  to  themselves  imagined  him 
good  that  themselves  might  be  bad,  £uicied  him  so  indulgent  as  to  a^lect 
his  honour  for  their  sensuality.  How  doth  the  unclean  person  represent 
him  to  his  own  thoughts  but  as  a  goat,  the  murderer  as  a  tiger,  the  sensual 
person  as  a  swine,  while  they  &ney  a  god  indulgent  to  their  crimes  without 
their  repentance  I  As  the  image  on  the  seal  is  stamped  upon  the  wax,  so 
the  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  printed  upon  the  actions.  God's  patience  is 
apprehended  to  be  an  approbation  of  their  vices,  and  from  the  consideration 
of  his  forbearance  they  fashion  a  god  that  they  believe  will  smile  upon  their 
crimes ;  they  imagine  a  god  that  plays  with  them,  and  though  he  tiireatens, 
doth  it  only  to  scare,  but  means  not  as  he  speaks ;  a  god  they  fancy  like 
themselves,  that  would  do  as  they  would  do,  not  be  angry  for  what  they 
count  a  light  offence :  Ps.  1.  21,  '  Thou  thoughtest  I  was  such  a  one  as  thy- 
self ; '  that  God  and  they  were  exactly  alike,  as  two  tallies.  '  Our  wilful  mis- 
apprehensions of  God  are  the  cause  of  our  misbehaviour  in  all  his  worship ; 
our  sbvenly  and  lazy  services  tell  him  to  his  Uoe  what  slight  thoughts  and 
appprehensions  we  have  of  him.'* 

Compare  these  two  together. 

Superstition  ariseth  from  terrifying  misapprehensions  of  God;  pre- 
sumption from  self-pleasing  thoughts.  One  represents  him  only  rigorous, 
and  the  other  careless ;  one  makes  us  over-officious  in  serving  him  by  our 
own  rules,  and  the  other  over-bold  in  offending  him  according  to  our 
humours.  The  want  of  a  true  notion  of  God's  justice  makes  some  men 
slight  him ;  and  the  want  of  a  true  apprehension  of  his  goodness  makes 
others  too  servile  in  their  approaches  to  him.  One  makes  us  careless  of 
duties,  and  the  other  makes  us  look  on  them  rather  as  physio  than  food ; 
an  unsupportable  penance  than  a  desirable  privilege.  In  this  case  hell  is 
the  principle  of  duty  performed  to  heaven.  The  superstitious  man  believes 
God  hath  scarce  mercy  to  pardon ;  the  presumptuous  man  believes  he  hath 
no  such  perfection  as  justice  to  punish.  The  one  makes  him  insignificant 
to  what  he  desires,  khidness  and  goodness ;  the  other  renders  him  insig- 
nificant to  what  he  fears,  his  vindictive  justice.  What  between  the  idolater, 
the  snperatitiotts,  the  presumptuous  person,  God  should  look  like  no  God 
in  the  world. 

These  unworthy  imaginations  of  God  are  likewise, 

A  vilifying  of  him,  debasing  the  Creator  to  be  a  creature  of  their  own 
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fimcieSf  potting  their  own  stamp  npon  him,  and  fashioning  him  not  accord- 
ing to  that  beantifol  image  he  impressed  npon  them  bj  creation,  bat  the 
defJEUied  image  they  inherit  by  their  fall,  and  which  is  worse,  the  image  of 
the  devil  which  spread  itself  over  them  at  their  revolt  and  apostasy.  Were 
it  possible  to  see  a  picture  of  God,  according  to  the  fcmcies  of  men,  it 
would  be  the  most  monstrous  being,  such  a  god  that  never  was,  nor  ever 
can  be. 

We  hononr  God  when  we  have  worthy  opinions  of  him  suitable  to  his 
nature  ;  when  we  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  of  unbounded  loyeliness  and 
perfection.  We  detract  from  him  when  we  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  as 
would  be  a  horrible  disgrace  to  a  wise  and  good  man,  as  injustice  and 
impurity.  Thus  men  debase  God  when  they  invert  his  order,  and  would 
create  him  according  to  their  image,  as  he  first  created  them  according  to 
his  own ;  and  think  him  not  worthy  to  be  a  God,  unless  he  fuUy  answer  the 
mould  they  would  cast  him  into,  and  be  what  is  unworthy  of  his  nature. 
Men  do  not  conceive  of  God  as  he  would  have  them,  but  he  must  be  what 
they  would  have  him,  one  of  their  own  shaping. 

(1.)  This  is  worse  than  idolatry.  The  grossest  idolater  commits  not  a 
crime  so  heinous,  by  changing  his  glory  into  the  image  of  creepbg  things 
and  senseless  creatures,  as  the  imagining  God  to  be  as  one  of  our  sinful 
selves,  and  likening  him  to  those  filthy  images  we  erect  in  our  fancies ;  one 
makes  him  an  earthly  God,  like  an  earthly  creature ;  the  other  fancies  him 
an  unjust  and  impure  God,  like  a  wicked  creature :  one  sets  up  an  image  of 
him  in  the  earth,  which  is  his  footstool ;  the  other  sets  up  an  image  of  him 
in  the  heart,  which  ought  to  be  his  throne. 

(2.)  It  is  worse  than  absolute  atheism  or  a  denial  of  God.  Digniu* 
ertdimm  non  esse,  quodcunque  non  tto/um<,  tU  etse  dehebii^  was  the  opinion 
of  Tertullian.*  It  is  more  commendable  to  Uiink  him  not  to  be,  than  to  think 
him  such  a  one  as  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature.  Better  to  deny  his 
existence  than  to  deny  his  perfection.  No  wise  man  but  would  rather  have 
his  memory  rot  than  be  accounted  infamous,  and  would  be  more  obliged  to 
him  that  should  deny  that  ever  he  had  a  baing  in  the  world,  than  to  say  he 
did  indeed  live,  but  he  was  a  sot,  a  debauched  person,  and  a  man  not  to  be 
trusted.  When  we  apprehend  God  deceitful  in  his  promises,  unrighteous 
in  his  threatenings,  unwilling  to  pardon  upon  repentance,  or  reserved  to 
pardon  notwithstanding  impenitency,  these  are  things  ei^er  unworthy  of 
the  nature  of  God,  or  contrary  to  that  revelation  he  hath  given  of  himself. 
Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  been  bon^  than  be  for  ever  miserable ;  so. 
better  to  be  thought  no  God  than  represented  impotent  or  negligent,  unjust 
or  deceitful,  which  are  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God  than  hell  can  be 
to  the  greatest  criminal.  In  this  sense  perhaps  the  apostle  afiirms  the 
Gentiles,  Eph.  ii.  12,  to  be  such  as  are  *  without  God  in  the  world,'  as 
being  more  atheists  in  adoring  God  under  such  notions  as  they  commonly 
did,  than  if  they  had  acknowledged  no  God  at  all.J- 

2.  This  is  evident  by  our  natural  desire  to  be  distant  from  him,  and 
nnwillingpiess  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  him.  Sin  set  us  first  at  a  dis- 
tance from  God ;  and  every  new  act  of  gross  sin  estrangeth  us  more  from  him, 
and  indisposeth  us  more  for  him  :  it  makes  us  both  afraid  and  ashamed  to 
be  near  him.  Sensual  men  were  of  this  frame  that  Job  discourseth  of:  Job 
zxi.  7-9,  and  14, 16.  Where  grace  reigns,  the  nearer  to  God,  the  more 
Tigorous  the  motion ;  the  nearer  anything  approaches  to  us  that  is  the  object 
of  our  desires,  the  more  eagerly  do  we  press  forward  to  it ;  but  our  blood 
riseth  at  the  approaches  of  anything  to  which  we  have  an  aversion.    We 

*  TertoL  cont  Marcion,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
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haye  natarally  a  loathicg  of  God*8  coming  to  ns,  or  oar  retnm  io  him ;  we 
seek  not  after  him  as  our  happiness ;  and  when  he  offers  himself,  we  like  it 
not,  but  pat  a  disgrace  npon  him  in  choosing  other  things  before  him.  God 
and  we  are  natarally  at  as  great  a  distance  as  light  and  darkness,  life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell.  The  stronger  impression  of  God  anything  hath,  the 
more  we  fly  from  it.  The  glory  of  God  in  reflection  npon  Moses  his  face 
scared  the  Israelites ;  they  who  desired  God  to  speak  to  them  by  Moses, 
when  they  saw  a  signal  impression  of  God  npon  his  countenance,  were  afraid 
to  come  near  him,  as  they  were  before  onwilling  to  come  near  to  God,  Exod. 
xxxiy.  80.  Not  that  the  blessed  God  is  in  his  own  natare  a  frightful  object, 
bat  oar  own  gnilt  renders  him  so  to  as,  and  oorselves  indisposed  to  converse 
with  him  ;  as  the  light  of  the  san  is  as  irksome  to  a  distempered  eye  as  it 
is  in  its  own  natare  desirable  to  a  soand  one.  The  saints  themselves  have 
had  so  mnch  frailty,  that  they  have  cried  oat  that  they  were  undone,  if  they 
had  any  more  than  ordinary  discoveries  of  a  God  made  nnto  them ;  as  if 
they  wished  him  more  remote  from  them.  Yileness  cannot  endare  the  splen- 
dour of  majesty,  nor  guilt  the  glory  of  a  judge. 

We  have  naturally,  (1.)  No  desire  of  remembrance  of  him;  (2.)  or  con- 
verse with  him ;  (8.)  or  thoroagh  return  to  him ;  (4.)  or  close  imitation  of 
him :  as  if  there  were  not  such  being  as  God  in  the  world ;  or  as  if  we 
wished  there  were  none  at  all ;  so  feeble  and  spiritless  are  our  thoughts  of 
the  being  of  a  God. 

(1.)  No  desire  for  the  remembrance  of  him.  How  delightful  are  other 
things  in  our  minds  t  How  burdensome  the  memorials  of  God,  from  whom 
we  have  our  being !  With  what  pleasure  do  we  contemplate  the  nature  of 
creatures,  even  of  flies  and  toads ;  while  our  minds  tire  in  the  search  of  him 
who  hath  bestowed  upon  us  our  knowing  and  meditating  faculties  1  Though  God 
shews  himself  to  us  in  every  croature,  in  the  meanest  weed  as  well  as  in  the 
highest  heavens,  and  is  more  apparent  in  them  to  our  reasons  than  them- 
selves can  be  to  our  sense,  yet  though  we  see  them,  we  will  not  behold  God 
in  them.  We  will  view  them  to  please  our  sense,  to  improve  our  reason  in 
their  natural  perfections ;  but  pass  by  the  consideration  of  God's  perfections 
so  visibly  beaming  from  them.  Thas  we  play  the  beasts  and  atheists  in  the- 
very  exercise  of  reason,  and  neglect  our  Creator  to  gratify  our  sense ;  as 
though  the  pleasure  of  that  were  more  desirable  than  the  knowledge  of  God. 
The  desire  of  our  souls  is  not  '  towards  his  name  and  the  remembrance  of 
him,'  Isa.  xxvi.  8,  when  we  set  not  ourselves  in  a  posture  to  feast  our  souls 
with  deep  and  serious  meditations  of  him ;  have  a  thought  of  him  only 
by  the  by  and  away,  as  if  wa  were  afraid  of  too  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Are  not  the  thoughts  of  God  rather  our  invaders  than  our  guests,  seldom 
invited  to  reside  and  take  up  their  home  in  our  hearts  ?  Have  we  not,  when 
they  have  broken  in  upon  us,  bid  them  <  depart  from  us,'  Job  xxii.  17,  and 
warned  them  to  come  no  more  upon  our  ground ;  sent  them  packing  as  soon 
as  we  could,  and  were  glad  when  they  were  gone  ?  And  when  they  have 
departed,  have  we  not  often  been  afraid  they  should  return  again  upon  us, 
and  therefore  looked  about  for  other  inmates,  things  not  good ;  or  if  good, 
infinitely  below  God,  to  possess  the  room  of  our  hearts  before  any  thoughts 
of  him  should  appear  again  ?  Have  we  not  often  been  glad  of  excuses  to 
shake  off  present  thoughts  of  him ;  and  when  we  have  wanted  real  ones, 
found  out  pretences  to  keep  God  and  our  hearts  at  a  distance  ?  Is  not  this 
a  part  of  atheism,  to  be  so  unwilling  to  employ  our  fioiculties  about  the 
giver  of  them,  to  refuse  to  exercise  them  in  a  way  of  grateful  remembrance 
of  him,  as  though  they  were  none  of  his  gift,  but  our  own  acquisition ; 
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as  thoogh  the  God  that  trnlj  gave  them  had  no  right  to  them,  and  he  that 
thinks  on  us  every  day  in  a  way  of  providencet  were  not  worthy  to  be 
thought  on  by  as  in  a  way  of  special  remembrance  ? 

Do  not  the  best,  that^ove  the  remembrance  of  him,  and  abhor  this  natural 
ayerseness,  find  that  when  they  would  think  of  God,  many  things  tempt 
them  and  turn  them  to  think  elsewhere  ?  Do  they  not  find  their  apprehen- 
sions too  feeble,  their  motions  too  dull,  and  the  impressions  too  slight  ?  This 
natural  atheism  is  spread  over  human  nature. 

(2.)  No  desire  of  converse  with  him.  The  word  remember^  in  the  com- 
mand for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  including  all  the  duties  of  the  day, 
and  the  choicest  of  our  lives,  implies  our  natural  unwillingness  to  them,  and 
forgetfnlness  of  them.  God's  pressing  this  command  with  more  reasons 
than  the  rest,  manifests  that  man. hath  no  heart  for  spiritual  duties.  No 
spiritual  duty,  which  sets  us  immediately  face  to  face  with  God,  but  in  the 
attempts  of  it  we  find  naturally  a  resistance  from  some  powerful  principle ; 
so  that  every  one  may  subscribe  to  the  speech  of  the  apostle,  that  *  when 
we  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  us.'  No  reason  of  this  can  be  ren- 
dered but  the  natural  temper  of  our  souls,  and  an  affecting  a  distance  from 
God  under  any  consideration ;  for  though  our  guilt  first  made  the  breach, 
yet  this  aversion  to  a  converse  with  him  steps  up  without  any  actual  reflec- 
tions upon  our  guilt,  which  may  render  God  terrible  to  us  as  an  offended 
judge.  Are  we  not  also,  in  our  attendance  upon  him,  more  pleased  with  the 
modes  of  worship  which  gratify  our  fancy,  than  to  have  our  souls  inwardly 
delighted  with  the  object  of  worship  himself  ? 

This  is  a  part  of  our  natural  atheism.  To  cast  such  duties  off  by  total 
neglect,  or  in  part,  by  affecting  a  coldness  in  them,  is  to  cast  off  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  Job  zv.  4.  Not  to  call  upon  God,  and  not  to  know  him,  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  Jer.  x.  25.  Either  we  think  there  is  no  such  being  in 
the  world,  or  that  he  is  so  slight  a  one,  that  he  deserves  not  the  respect  he 
calls  for ;  or  so  impotent  and  poor,  that  he  cannot  supply  what  our  necessi- 
ties require. 

(8.)  No  desire  of  a  thorough  return  to  him.  The  first  man  fled  from  him 
*  after  his  defection,  though  he  had  no  refuge  to  fly  to  but  the  grace  of  his 
Creator.  Cain  went  from  his  presence,  would  be  a  fugitive  from  God,  rather 
than  a  supplica9t  to  him ;  when  by  faith  in,  and  application  of  the  promised 
Redeemer,  he  might  have  escaped  the  wrath  to  come  for  his  brother's  blood, 
and  mitigated  the  sorrows  he  was  justly  sentenced  to  bear  in  the  world. 
Nothing  will  separate  prodigal  man  from  commoning  with  swine,  and  make 
him  return  to  lus  father,  but  an  empty  trough ;  have  we  but  husks  to  feed 
on,  we  shall  never  think  of  a  father's  presence.  It  were  well  if  our  sores 
and  indigence  would  drive  us  to  him ;  but  when  our  *  strength  is  devoured,'  we 
will  not  *  return  to  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  seek  him  for  all  this,'  Hosea  vii.  10. 
Not  his  drawn  sword  as  a  God  of  judgment,  nor  his  mighty  power  as  a  Lord, 
nor  his  open  arms  as  the  Lord  their  Gt>d,  could  move  them  to  turn  their  eyes 
and  their  hearts  towards  him.  The  more  he  invites  us  to  partake  of  his  grace, 
the  further  we  run  firom  him  to  provoke  his  wrath :  the  louder  God  called 
them  by  his  prophets,  the  closer  they  stuck  to  their  Baal,  Hosea  zi.  2.  We 
turn  our  backs  when  he  stretches  out  his  hand,  stop  our'ears  when  he  lifts 
up  his  voice ;  we  fly  firom  him  when  he  courts  us,  and  shelter  ourselves  in 
any  bush  firom  his  merciful  hand,  that  would  lay  hold  npon*u8;  nor  will 
we  set  our  faces  towards  him,  till  our  *  way  be  hedged  up  with  thorns,'  and 
not  a  gap  left  to  creep  out  any  by-way,  Hosea  ii«  6,  7.  Whosoever  is 
brought  to  a  return,  puts  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  pain  of  striving ;  he  is  not 
easily  brought  to  a  spiritual  sulgection  to  God,  nor  persuaded  to  a  surrender 
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at  a  sammons,  but  sweetly  overpowered  by  storm,  and  yictoriotisly  drawn 
into  the  arms  of  God.  God  stands  ready,  but  the  heart  stands  off;  grace 
is  fall  of  entreaties,  and  the  soul  fall  of  excuses ;  divine  love  offers,  and 
carnal  self-love  rejects.  Nothing  so  pleases  us,  as  when  we  are  farthest 
from  him ;  as  if  anything  were  more  amiable,  anything  more  desirable  than 
himself. 

(4.)  No  desire  of  any  close  imitation  of  him.  When  our  Saviour  was 
to  come  as  a  refiner's  fire  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  the  cry  is,  <  Who  shall 
abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?*  Mai.  iii.  2,  8.  Since  we  are  tdienated  from 
the  life  of  God,  we  desire  no  more  naturally  to  live  the  life  of  God,  than  a  toad 
or  any  other  animal  desires  to  live  the  life  of  a  man.  No  heart  that  knows 
God  but  hath  a  holy  ambition  to  imitate  him  ;  no  soul  that  refuseth  him  for 
a  copy,  but  is  ignorant  of  his  excellency ;  of  this  temper  is  all  mankind 
naturally.  Man  in  corruption  is  as  loath  to  be  like  God  in  holiness,  as 
Adam  after  his  creation  was  desirous  to  be  like  God  in  knowledge ;  his  pos- 
terity are  like  their  father,  who  soon  turned  his  back  upon  his  original  copy. 

What  can  be  worse  than  this  ?  Can  the  denial  of  his  being  be  a  greater 
injury  than  this  contempt  of  him ;  as  if  he  had  not  goodness  to  deserve  our 
remembrance,  nor  amiableness  fit  for  our  converse ;  as  if  he  were  not  a  Lord 
fit  for  our  subjection,  nor  had  a  holiness  that  deserved  our  imitation  ? 

lY.  For  the  use  of  this.    It  serves, 
^  1.  For  information. 

(1.)  It  gives  us  occasion  to  adnure  the  wonderful  patience  and  mercy  of 
God.  How  many  millions  of  practical  atheists  breathe  every  day  in  his  air, 
and  live  upon  his  bounty,  who  deserve  to  be  inhabitants  in  hell,  rather  than 
possessors  of  the  earth  I  An  infinite  holiness  is  offended,  an  infinite 
justice  is  provoked ;  yet  an  infinite  patience  forbears  the  punishment,  and 
an  infinite  goodness  relieves  our  wants.  The  more  we  had  merited  his  jus- 
tice and  forfeited  his  favour,  the  more  is  his  affection  enhanced,  which  makes 
his  hand  so  liberal  to  us. 

At  the  first  invasion  of  his  rights,  he  mitigates  the  terror  of  the  threaten- 
ing, which  was  set  to  defend  his  law,  with  the  grace  of  a  promise  to  relieve 
and  recover  his  rebellious  creature.  Gen.  iii.  16.  Who  would  have  looked '^ 
for  anything  but  tearing  thunders,  sweeping  judgments,  to  rase  up  the  foun- 
dations of  the  apostate  world  ?  But  oh,  how  great  are  his  bowels  to  his 
aspiring  competitors !  Have  we  not  experimented  his  contrivances  for  our 
good,  tibough  we  have  refused  him  for  our  happiness  ?  Has  he  not  opened 
his  arms,  when  we  spumed  with  our  feet ;  held  out  his  alluring  mercy,  when 
we  have  brandished  against  him  a  rebellious  sword  ?  Has  he  not  entreated 
us  while  we  have  invaded  him,  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to  lose  us,  who  are 
ambitious  to  destroy  ourselves?  Has  he  yet  denied  us  the  care  of  his 
providence,  while  we  have  denied  him  the  rights  of  his  honour,  and  would 
appropriate  them  to  ourselves?  Has  the  sun  forborne  shining  upon  us, 
though  we  have  shot  our  arrows  against  him  ?  Have  not  our  beings  been 
supported  by  his  goodness,  while  we^have  endeavoured  to  climb  up  to  his 
throne ;  and  his  mercies  continued  to  charm  us,  while  we  have  used  them 
as  weapons  to  injure  him  ?  Our  own  necessities  might  excite  us  to  own 
him  as  our  happiness,  but  he  adds  his  invitations  to  the  voice  of  our  wants. 
Has  he  not  promised  a  kingdom  to  those  that  would  strip  him  of  his  crown, 
and  proclaimed  pardon,  upon  repentance,  to  those  that  would  take  away  his 
gloiy?  and  hath  so  twisted  together  his  own  end,  which  is  his  honour, 
and  man's  true  end,  which  is  his  salvation,  that  a  man  cannot  truly  mind 
himself  and  his  own  salvation,  but  he  must  mind  God*s  glory;  and  cannot 
be  intent  upon  God's  honour  but  by  the  same  act  he  promotes  himself  and 
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his  own  happiness ;  so  loath  is  God  to  give  any  jnst  occasion  of  dissatisfac- 
tion to  his  creatore,  as  well  as  dishonour  himself.  All  those  wonders  of  his 
mercy  are  enhanced  by  the  heinonsness  of  onr  atheism,  a  maltitade  of 
gracious  thoughts  from  him  above  the  multitude  of  contempts  from  us, 
Ps.  cvi.  7.  ^What  rebels  in  actual  arms  against  their  prince,  aiming  at  his 
life,  erer  found  that  favour  from  him,  to  have  all  their  necessaries  richly 
afforded  them,  without  which  they  would  starve,  and  without  which  they 
would  be  unable  to  manage  their  attempts,  as  we  have  received  from  God  ? 
Had  not  God  had  '  riches  of  goodness,  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,'  and 
infinite  riches  too,  the  despite  the  world  had  done  him  in  refusing  him  as 
their  rule,  happiness,  and  end,  would  have  emptied  him  long  ago,  Rom.  ii.  4. 

(2.^  It  brings  in  a  justification  of  the  exercise  of  his  justice.  If  it  gives  us 
occasion  loudly  to  praise  his 'patience,  it  also  stops  our  mouths  from  accus- 
ing any  acts  of  his  vengeance.  What  can  be  too  sharp  a  recompence  for 
the  despising  and  disgracing  so  great  a  being?  The  highest  contempt 
merits  tiie  greatest  anger,  and  when  we  wiU  not  own  him  for  our  happiness, 
it  is  equal  we  should  feel  the  misery  of  separation  from  him.  If  he  that  is 
guilty  of  treason  deserves  to  lose  his  life,  what  punishment  can  be  thought 
great  enough  for  him  that  is  so  disingenuous  as  to  prefer  himself  before  a 
God  so  infinitely  good,  and  so  foolish  as  to  invade  the  rights  of  one  infinitely 
powerful  ?  It  is  no  injustice  for  a  creature  to  be  for  ever  left  to  himself,  to 
see  what  advantage  he  can  make  of  that  self  he  was  so  busily  employed  to 
set  up  in  the  place  of  his  Creator.  The  soul  of  man  deserves  an  infinite 
punishment  for  despising  an  infinite  good.  And  is  it  not  unequitable  that 
that  self,  which  man  makes  his  rule  and  happiness  above  God,  should 
become  his  torment  and  misery  by  the  righteousness  of  that  God  whom  he 
despised. 

(8.)  Hence  ariseth  a  necessity  of  a  new  state  and  frame  of  soul,  to  alter  an 
atheistical  nature.  We  foiget  God,  think  of  him  with  reluctancy,  have  no 
respect  to  God  in  our  course  and  acts.  This  cannot  be  our  original  state. 
God  being  infinitely  good,  never  let  man  come  out  of  his  hands  with  this 
actual  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  and  serve  him.  He  never  intended  to 
dethrone  himself  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  or  that  the  creature  should  have 
any  other  end  than  that  of  his  Creator.  As  the  apostle  saith  in  the  case  of 
the  Galatians'  error,  Qsl.  v.  8,  '  This  persuasion  came  not  of  him  that  called 
you,*  so  this  frame  comes  not  from  him  that  created  you.  How  much, 
therefore,  do  we  need  a  restoring  principle  in  us !  Instead  of  ordering  our- 
selves according  to  the  will  of  God,  we  are  desirous  to  '  fulfil  the  wills  of 
the  flesh,'  Eph.  ii.  8.  There  is  a  necessity  of  some  other  principle  in  us  to 
make  us  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  since  we  were  created  for  God,  not  for  the 
flesh. 

We  can  no  more  be  voluntarily  serviceable  to  God  while  our  serpentine 
nature  and  devilish  habits  remain  in  us,  than  we  can  suppose  the  devil  can 
be  willing  to  glorify  God  while  the  nature  he  contracted  by  his  fall  abides 
powerfully  in  him.  Our  nature  and  will  must  be  changed,  that  our  actions 
may  regard  God  as  our  end,  that  we  may  delightfully  meditate  on  him,  and 
draw  the  motives  of  our  obedience  from  him.  Smce  this  atheism  is  seated 
in  nature,  the  change  must  be  in  our  nature.  Since  our  first  aspirings  to 
the  rights  of  God  were  the  fruits  of  the  serpent's  breath,  which  tainted  our 
nature,  there  must  be  a  removal  of  this  taint,  whereby  our  natures  may  be 
on  the  side  of  God  against  Hatan,  as  they  were  before  on  the  side  of  Satan 
against  God.  There  must  be  a  supernatural  principle  before  we  can  live  a 
supernatural  life,  i.e.,  live  to  God,  since  we  are  naturally  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God.'    The  aversion  of  our  natures  from  God  is  as  strong  as  our 
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inelinatioiis  to  evil ;  we  are  disgasted  with  one»  and  pressed  with  the  other; 
we  have  no  will,  no  heart  to  come  to  God  in  any  sernee.  This  nature  most 
be  broken  in  pieces,  and  new  moolded,  before  we  can  make  God  oar  role 
and  our  end.  While  men's  deeds  are  eyil,  they  cannot  comply  with  God, 
John  iii.  19,  20,  mnch  less  while  their  natures  are  eviL  Till  this  be  done, 
all  the  service  a  man  performs  riseth  from  some  evil  imagination  of  the 
heart,  which  is  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  Gen.  vi.  5,  from  wrong 
notions  of  God,  wrong  notions  of  duty,  or  corrupt  motives.  All  the  pre- 
tences of  devotion  to  God  are  but  the  adoration  of  some  golden  image. 
Prayers  to  God  for  the  ends  of  self,  are  like  those  of  the  devil  to  our  8aviour, 
when  he  asked  leave  to  go  into  the  herd  of  swine.  The  object  was  right, 
Christ ;  the  end  was  the  destruction  of  the  swine,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
their  xnalice  to  the  owners.  There  is  a  necessity,  then,  that  depraved  ends 
should  be  removed,  that  that  which  was  God's  end  in  our  framing  may  be 
our  end  in  our  acting,  viz.,  his  glory,  which  cannot  be  without  a  dbange  of 
nature.  We  can  never  honour  him  supremely  whom  we  do  not  supremely 
love.  Till  this  be,  we  cannot  glorify  God  as  God,  though  we  do  things  by 
his  command  and  order,  no  more  than  when  God  employed  the  devil  in 
afflicting  Job,  chap.  i.  His  performance  cannot  be  said  to  be  good,  because 
his  end  was  not  the  same  with  God's.  He  acted  out  of  malice  what  God 
commanded  out  of  sovereignty,  and  for  gracious  designs.  Had  God  em- 
ployed an  holy  angel  in  his  design  upon  Job,  the  action  had  been  good  in 
the  affliction,  because  his  nature  was  holy,  and  therefore  his  ends  holy ; 
but  bad  in  the  devil,  because  his  ends  were  base  and  unworthy. 

(4.)  We  may  gather  from  hence  the  difficulty  of  conversion,  and  mortifica- 
tion to  follow  thereupon.  What  is  the  reason  men  receive  no  more  impres- 
sion from  the  voice  of  God  and  the  light  of  his  truth,  than  a  dead  man  in 
the  grave  doth  from  the  roaring  thunder,  or  a  blind  mole  from  the  light  of 
the  sun  ?  It  is  because  our  aUieism  is  as  great  as  the  deadness  of  the  one 
or  the  blindness  of  the  other.  The  principle  in  the  heart  is  strong  to  shut 
the  door  both  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  against  God.  If  a  friend  oblige 
us,  we  shall  act  for  him  as  for  ourselves.  We  are  won  by  entreaties ;  soft 
words  overcome  us ;  but  our  hearts  are  as  deaf  as  the  hardest  rock  at  the 
caU  of  God.  Neither  the  joys  of  heaven  proposed  by  him  can  allure  us,  nor 
the  flashed  teirors  of  hell  affright  us  to  him ;  as  if  we  conceived  God  unable 
to  bestow  the  one  or  execute  the  other.  The  true  reason  is,  God  and  self 
contest  for  the  deity.  The  law  of  sin  is,  God  must  be  at  the  foot-stool ; 
the  law  of  God  is,  sin  must  be  utterly  deposed.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  leave 
a  law  beloved  for  a  law  long  ago  discarded.  The  mind  of  man  will  hunt 
after  anything,  the  will  of  man  embrace  anything ;  upon  the  proposal  of 
mean  objects,  the  spirit  of  man  spreads  its  wings,  flies  to  catch  them,  be- 
comes one  with  them ;  but  attempt  to  bring  it  under  the  power  of  God,  the 
wings  flag,  the  creature  looks  lifeless,  as  though  there  were  no  spring  of 
motion  in  it.  It  is  as  much  crucified  to  God  as  the  holy  apostle  was  to  the 
world.  The  sin  of  the  heart  discovers  its  strength  the  more  God  discovers 
the  holiness  of  his  will.  Bom.  vii.  9-12.  The  love  of  sin  hath  been  predo- 
minant in  our  nature,  has  quashed  a  love  to  God,  if  not  extinguished  it. 

Hence  also  is  the  difficulty  of  mortification.  This  is  a  work  tending  to 
the  honour  of  God,  the  abasing  of  that  inordinately  aspiring  humour  in  our- 
selves. If  the  nature  of  man  be  inclined  to  sin,  as  it  is,  it  must  needs  be 
bent  against  anythmg  that  opposes  it.  It  is  impossible  to  strike  any  true 
blow  at  any  lust,  till  tile  true  sense  of  God  be  re-entertained  in  the  soil  where 
it  ought  to  grow.  Who  can  be  naturally  willing  to  crucify  what  is  incor- 
porated with  him«  his  flesh;  what  is  dearest  to  him,  himself?    Is  it  an 
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easy  thing  for  man,  the  competitor  with  God,  to  torn  his  arms  against  him* 
self,  that  self  should  overthrow  its  own  empire,  lay  aside  all  its  pretensions 
to  and  designs  for  a  godhead ;  to  hew  off  its  own  members  and  snbdne  its 
own  affections  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  coyer  his  sin,  to  hide  it  in  his 
bosom, — Job  xzxi.  8d,  '  If  I  coyer  my  transgression,  as  Adam,' — ^not  to  des- 
troy it,  and  as  unwillingly  part  with  his  carnal  affections  as  the  legion  of 
deyils  were  with  the  man  that  had  been  long  possessed.  And  when  he  is 
forced  and  fired  from  one,  he  will  endeayour  to  espouse  some  other  lust,  as 
those  deyils  desired  to  possess  swine,  when  they  were  chased  from  their  pos- 
Bession  of  that  man. 

(5.)  Here  we  see  the  reason  of  unbelief.  That  which  hath  most  of  God  in 
it  meets  with  most  ayersion  from  us;  that  which  hath  least  of  God  finds 
better  and  stronger  inclinations  in  us.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  more  unwilling  to  embrace  the  gospel  than  acknowledge  the  equity 
of  the  law  ?  Because  there  is  more  of  God's  nature  and  perfection  evident 
in  the  gospel  than  in  the  law ;  besides,  there  is  more  reliance  on  God  and 
distance  from  self  commanded  in  the  gospel.  The  law  puts  a  man  upon  his 
own  strength,  the  gospel  takes  him  off  from  his  own  bottom.  The  law 
acknowledges  him  to  have  a  power  in  himself,  and  to  act  for  his  own  reward ; 
the  gospel  strips  him  of  all  his  proud  and  towering  thoughts,  2  Cor.  z.  6, 
brings  lum  to  his  due  phue,  the  foot  of  God,  orders  him  to  deny  himself  as 
his  own  rule,  righteousness,  and  end,  and  henceforth  not  to  live  to  himself, 
2  Cor.  y.  15.  This  is  the  true  reason  why  men  are  more  against  the  gospel 
than  against  the  law,  because  it  doth  more  deify  God  and  debase  man. 
Hence  it  is  easier  to  reduce  men  to  some  moral  virtue  than  to  faith;  to 
make  men  blush  at  their  outward  vices,  but  not  at  the  inward  impurity  of 
their  natures.  Hence  it  is  observed  that  those  that  assert  that  all  happiness 
did  arise  from  something  in  a  man's  self,  as  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  did, 
and  that  a  wise  man  was  equal  with  God,  were  greater  enemies  to  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  than  others.  Acts  xvii.  18,  because  it  lays  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  their  principal  opinion ;  takes  the  one  from  their  self-sufficiency,  and  the 
other  from  their  self-gratification.  It  opposeth  the  brutish  principle  of  the  one, 
which  placed  happiness  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  the  more  noble 
principle  of  the  other,  which  placed  happiness  in  the  virtue  of  the  mind. 
The  one  was  for  a  sensual,  the  other  for  a  moral  self,  both  disowned  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

(6.)  It  informs  us,  consequently,  who  can  be  the  author  of  grace  and  con- 
version, and  every  other  good  work.  No  practical  atheist  ever  yet  turned 
to  God  but  was  turned  by  God ;  and  not  to  acknowledge  it  to  God  is  a 
part  of  this  atheism,  since  it  is  a  robbing  God  of  the  honour  of  one  of  his 
most  glorious  works.  If  this  practical  atheism  be  natural  to  man  ever  since 
the  first  taint  of  nature  in  paradise,  what  can  be  expected  from  it  but  a 
resisting  of  the  work  of  God,  and  setting  up  all  the  forces  of  nature  against 
the  operations  of  grace,  till  a  day  of  power  dawn  and  clear  up  upon  the 
soul  ?  Ps.  ex.  8.  Not  1^  the  angels  in  heaven,  or  men  upon  earth,  can  be 
imagined  to  be  able  to  persuade  a  man  to  fall  out  with  himself;  nothing  can 
tum^the  tide  of  nature,  but  a  power  above  nature.  God  took  away  the 
sanctifying  Spirit  from  man,  as  a  penalty  for  the  first  sin ;  who  can  regain  it 
but  by  his  willand  pleasure  ?  Who  can  restore  it  but  he  that  removed  it  7 
Sinoe  every  man  hath  the  same  fundamental  atheism  in  him  by  nature,  and 
would  be  a  rule  to  himself,  and  his  own  end,  he  is  so  far  from  dethroning 
himself  that  all  the  strengtti  of  his  corrupted  nature  is  alarmed  up  to  stand 
to  their  arms,  upon  any  attempt  God  makes  to  regain  the  fort.  The  will  is 
80  strong  against  God,  that  it  is  like  many  wills  twisted  together :  £ph.  ii.  8, 
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*  wills  of  the  flesh/  we  translate  it  the  '  desires  of  the  flesh.*  Like  many 
threads  twisted  in  a  cahle,  never  to  he  snapped  asunder  hy  ft  human  arm,  a 
power  and  will  ahove  onrs  ean  only  nntwist  so  many  wills  in  a  knot.  Man 
cannot  rise  to  an  acknowledgment  of  God  without  God.  Hell  may  as  well 
hecome  heaven,  the  devil  he  changed  into  an  angel  of  light.  The  devil 
cannot  hnt  desire  happiness,  he  knows  the  misery  into  which  he  is  fallen ; 
he  cannot  he  desirous  of  that  punishment  he  knows  is  reserved  for  him. 
Why  doth  he  not  sanctify  God  and  glorify  his  Creator,  wherein  there  is 
abundantly  more  pleasure  than  in  his  malicious  course  ?  Why  doth  he  not 
petition  to  recover  his  ancient  standing  ?  He  will  not,  there  are  chains  of 
darkness  upon  his  faculties ;  he  will  not  be  otherwise  than  he  is.  His 
desire  to  be  god  of  the  world  sways  him  against  his  own  interest,  and  out 
of  love  to  his  malice  he  will  not  sin  at  a  less  rate  to  make  a  diminution  of 
his  punishment.  Man,  if  God  utterly  refuseth  to  work  upon  him,  is  no 
better,  and  to  maintain  his  atheism  would  venture  a  hell.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  turn  himself  to  that  God,  against  whom  he  hath  a  quarrel 
in  his  nature,  the  most  rooted  and  settled  habit  in  him  being  to  set  himself 
in  the  place  of  God  ?  An  atheist  by  nature  ean  no  more  alter  his  own 
temper,  and  engrave  in  himself  the  divine  nature,  than  a  rock  can  carve 
itself  into  the  statue  of  a  man,  or  a  serpent,  that  is  an  enemy  to  man,  could 
or  would  raise  itself  to  the  nobility  of  the  human  nature.  That  soul  that  by 
nature  would  strip  God  of. his  rights,  cannot,  without  a  divine  power,  be  made 
conformable  to  hun,  and  acknowledge  sincerely  and  cordially  the  rights  and 
glory  of  God. 

(7.)  We  may  here  see  the  reason  why  therb  can  be  no  justification  by  the 
best  and  strongest  works  of  nature.  Can  that  which  hath  atheism  at  the 
root  justify  either  the  action  or  person  ?  What  strength  can  those  works 
have  which  have  neither  God*s  law  for  their  rule,  nor  his  glory  for  their 
end,  that  are  not  wrought  by  any  spiritual  strength  for  him,  nor  tend  with 
any  spiritual  affection  to  him  ?  Can  these  be  a  foundation  for  the  most 
holy  God  to  pronounce  a  creature  righteous  ?  They  will  justify  his  justice 
in  condemning,  but  cannot  sway  his  justice  to  an  absolution.  Every  natural 
man  in  his  works  picks  and  chooses  ;  he  owns  the  will  of  God  no  further 
than  he  can  wring  it  to  suit  the  law  of  his  members,  and  minds  not  the 
honour  of  God,  but  as  it  justles  not  with  his  own  glory  and  secular  ends. 
Can  he  be  righteous  that  prefers  his  own  will  and  his  own  honour  before 
the  will  and  honour  of  the  Creator?  However  men's  actions  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  others,  what  reason  hath  God  to  esteem  them,  wherein  there  is  no 
respect  to  him  but  themselves,  whereby  they  dethrone  him  in  their  thoughts, 
while  they  seem  to  own  him  in  their  religious  works  ?  Every  day  reproves 
us  with  something  different  from  the  rule,  thousands  of  wanderings  offer 
themselves  to  our  eyesi.  Can  justification  be  expected  from  that  which  in 
itself  is  matter  of  despair  ? 

(8.)  See  here  the  cause  of  all  the  apostasy  in  the  world.  Practical  atheism 
was  never  conquered  in  such,  they  are  still '  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,' 
and  will  not  live  to  God,  as  he  lives  to  himself  and  his  own  honour,  Eph. 
iv.  17,  18.  Ihey  loathe  his  rule  and  distaste  his  glory ;  are  loath  to  step 
out  of  themselves  to  promote  the  ends  of  another ;  find  not  the  satidacUon 
in  him  as  they  do  in  themselves.  They  will  be  judges  of  what  is  good  for 
them  and  righteous  in  itself,  rather  than  admit  of  God  to  judge  for  them. 
When  men  draw  back  from  truth  to  error,  it  is  to  such  opinions  whidi  may 
serve  more  to  foment  and  cherish  their  ambition,  covetousness,  or  some 
beloved  lust  that  disputes  with  God  for  precedency,  and  is  designed  to  be 
served  before  him :  John  lii.  42,  48|  *  They  love  the  praise  of  men  more 
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than  the  praise  of  God.*    A  preferring  man  before  Qod  was  the  reason  they 
woald  not  confess  Christ,  and  God  in  him. 

(9.)  This  shews  as  the  exeeUencj  of  the  gospel  and  Christian  religi<»i.  It 
sets  man  in  his  dae  place,  and  gives  to  God  what  the  excellency  of  his 
natore  requires.  It  lays  man  in  the  dast  from  whence  he  was  taken,  and 
sets  Gt>d  apon  that  throne  where  he  ought  to  sit.  Man  by  nature  would 
annihilate  God  and  deify  himself;  the  gospel  glorifies  God  and  annihilates 
man.  In  our  first  revolt  we  would  be  like  him  in  knowledge ;  in  the  means 
he  hath  provided  for  our  recovery  he  designs  to  make  us  like  him  in  grace. 
The  gospel  shews  ourselves  to  be  an  object  of  humiliation,  and  God  to  be  a 
glorious  object  for  our  imitation.  The  light  of  nature  tells  us  there  is  a  God ; 
tiie  gospel  gives  us  a  more  magnificent  report  of  him.  The  light  of  nature 
condemns  gross  atheism,  and  that  of  the  gospel  condemns  and  conquers 
spiritual  atheism  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Um  2.  Of  exhortation. 

(1 .)  Let  us  labour  to  be  sensible  of  this  atheism  in  our  nature,  and  be 
humbled  for  it.  How  should  we  lie  in  the  dust,  and  go  bowing  under  the 
humbling  thoughts  of  it  all  our  days !  Shall  we  not  be  sensible  of  that 
whereby  we  spill  the  blood  of  our  souls,  and  give  a  stab  to  the  heart  of  our 
own  salvation  ?  Shall  we  be  worse  than  any  creature,  not  to  bewail  that 
which  tends  to  our  destruction  ?  He  that  doth  not  lament  it  cannot  chal* 
lenge  the  character  of  a  Christian,  hath  nothing  of  the  divine  life  and  love 
planted  in  his  soul.  Not  a  man  but  shall  one  day  be  sensible,  when  the 
eternal  God  shall  call  him  out  to  examination,  and  charge  his  conscience  to 
discover  every  crime,  which  will  then  own  the  authority  whereby  it  acted ; 
when  the  heart  shall  be  torn  open,  and  the  secrets  of  it  brought  to  public 
view,  and  the  world  and  man  himself  shall  see  what  a  viperous  brood  of 
corrupt  principles  and  ends  nested  in  his  heart.  Let  ns,  therefore,  be 
truly  sensible  of  it,  till  the  consideration  draws  tears  from  our  eyes  and  sor- 
row firom  our  souls.  Let  us  urge  the  thoughts  of  it  upon  our  hearts,  till  the 
core  of  that  pride  be  eaten  out,  and  our  stubbornness  changed  into  humility ; 
till  our  heads  become  waters,  and  our  eyes  fountains  of  tears,  and  be  a  spring 
of  prayer  to  God,  to  change  the  heart  and  mortify  the  atheism  in  it,  and  con- 
sider what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  be  a  practical  atheist ;  and  who  is  not  so  by 
nature  ? 

Let  us  be  sensible  of  it  in  ourselves.  Have  any  of  our  hearts  been  a  soil 
wherein  the  fear  and  reverence  of  God  hath  naturally  grown  ?  Have  we  a 
desire  to  know  him,  or  a  will  to  embrace  him  ?  Do  we  delight  in  his  will, 
and  love  the  remembrance  of  his  name  ?  Are  our  respects  to  him  as  God 
equal  to  the  speculative  knowledge  we  have  of  his  nature  ?  Is  the  heart, 
wherein  he  hath  stamped  his  image,  reserved  for  his  residence  ?  Is  not  the 
world  more  affected  tluin  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  though  that  could  con- 
tribute to  us  a  greater  happiness  than  the  author  of  it  ?  Have  not  creatures 
as  much  of  our  love,  fear,  trust,  nay,  more  than  God,  that  framed  both  them 
and  thus  ?  Have  we  not  too  often  relied  upon  our  own  strength,  and  made 
a  calf  of  our  own  wisdom,  and  said  of  God  as  the  Israelites  of  Moses,  '  As 
for  this  Moses,  we  woti  not  what  is  become  of  him,*  Exod.  xxxii.  1 ;  and 
given  oftener  the  glory  of  our  good  success  to  our  drag  and  our  net,  to  our  craft 
and  our  industry,  than  to  the  wisdom  and  blessing  of  God  ?  Are  we  then 
free  firom  this  sort  of  atheism  ?  *  It  is  as  impossible  to  have  two  gods  at 
one  time  in  one  heart  as  to  have  two  kings  at  one  time  in  fiill  power  in  one 
kingdom.  Have  there  not  been  frequent  neglects  of  God  ?  Have  we  not 
been  deaf  whilst  he  hath  knocked  at  our  doors,  slept  when  he  hath  sounded 

•  Lawfon,  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  158, 164. 
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in  onr  ears,  as  if  ihere  had  been  no  sneh  beingas  a  God  in  the  world ;  how  many 
strugglings  have  been  against  onr  approaches  to  him  ?  Hath  no(  folly  often 
been  committed  with  vain  imaginations  starting  np  in  the  time  of  religions 
service,  which  we  wonld  scarce  vouchsafe  a  look  to  at  another  time,  and  in 
another  basiness,  but  wonld  have  thrust  them  away  with  indignation  ?  Had 
they  stepped  in  to  interrupt  onr  worldly  affairs,  they  wonld  have  been  trouble- 
some intruders,  but  while  we  are  with  God  they  are  acceptable  guests.  How 
unwilling  have  our  hearts  been  to  fortify  themselves  with  strong  and  in* 
fluencing  considerations  of  God  before  we  addressed  to  him  ?  Is  it  not  too 
often  that  our  lifelessness  in  prayer  proceeds  from  this  atheism,  a  neglect  of 
seeing  what  arguments  and  pleas  may  be  drawn  from  the  divine*per&ctions» 
to  second  our  suit  in  hand,  and  quicken  onr  hearts  in  the  service  ?  Whence 
are  those  indispositions  to  any  spiritual  duty,  but  because  we  have  not  duo 
thoughts  of  the  majesty,  holiness,  goodness,  and  ezcelleney  of  God  ?  Is 
there  any  duty  which  leads  to  a  more  particular  inquiry  after  him,  or  a  more 
clear  vision  of  him,  but  our  hearts  have  been  ready  to  rise  np  and  call  it 
cursed  rather  than  blessed  ?  Are  not  our  minds  bemisted  with  an  ignorance 
of  him,  our  wills  drawn  by  aversion  from  him,  our  affections  rising  in  dis- 
taste of  him  ?  More  willing  to  know  anything  than  his  nature,  and  more 
industrious  to  do  anything  than  his  will  9  Do  we  not  all  M  under  some 
one  or  other  of  these  considerations  ?  Is  it  not  fit  then  that  we  should  have 
a  sense  of  them  ?  It  is  to  be  bewailed  by  us  that  so  little  of  God  is  in  onr 
hearts,  T^hen  so  many  evidences  of  the  love  of  God  are  in  the  creatures,  that 
God  should  be  so  little  our  end  who  hath  been  so  much  our  bene&ctor,  that 
he  should  be  so  little  in  our  thoughts  who  sparkles  in  everything  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  eyes. 

(2.)  Let  us  be  sensible  of  it  in  others.  We  ought  to  have  a  just  execration 
of  the  too  open  iniquity  in  the  midst  of  ns,  and  imitate  holy  David,  whose 
tears  plentifully  gushed  out,  <  because  men  kept  not  God*s  law,*  Ps.  czix.  186. 
And  is  it  not  a  time  to  exercise  this  pious  lamentation?  Hath  the  wicked 
atheism  of  any  age  been  greater,  or  can  yon  find  worse  in  hell  than  we  may 
hear  of,  and  behold  on  earth  9  How  is  the  excellent  migesty  of  God  adored 
by  the  angels  in  heaven,  despised  and  reproached  by  men  on  earth,  as  if  his 
name  were  published  to  be  matter  of  their  sport !  What  a  gasping  thing  is 
a  natural  sense  of  God  among  men  in  the  world !  Is  not  &e  law  of  God, 
accompanied  with  such  dreadful  threatenings  and  curses,  made  light  of,  as  if 
men  would  place  their  honour  in  being  above  or  beyond  any  sense  of  that 
glorious  majesty  9  How  many  wallow  in  pleasures,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  men  only  to  turn  brutes,  and  their  souls  given  them  only  for  salt  to 
keep  their  bodies  from  putrefying  ?  It  is  as  well  a  part  of  atheism  not  to  be 
sensible  of  the  abuses  of  God*s  name  and  laws  by  others,  as  to  violate  them 
onrselyes.  What  is  the  language  9f  a  stupid  senselessness  of  them,  bnt  that 
there  is  no  God  in  the  world,  whose  glory  is  worth  a  vindication,  and  deserves 
our  regards  ? 

That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  nnworthiness  of  neglecting  God  as  our 
mle  and  end,  consider, 

1.  The  unreasonableness  of  it  as  it  concerns  God. 

(1.)  First,  It  is  a  high  contempt  of  God.  It  is  an  inverting  the  order  of 
things,  a  making  God  the  highest  to  become  the  lowest,  and  self  the  lowest 
to  become  the  highest ;  to  be  guided  by  every  base  companion,  some  idle 
vanity,  some  carnal  interest,  is  to  acknowledge  an  excellency  abounding  in 
them  which  is  wanting  in  God ;  an  equity  in  their  orders  and  none. in  Grod's 
precepts ;  a  goodness  in  their  promises  and  a  falsity  in  God*8,  as  if  infinite 
excellency  were  a  mere  yanity,  and  to  act  for  God  were  the  debasement  of 
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our  reason  ;  to  act  for  self,  or  some  pitifal  ereatare,  or  sordid  last,  were  the 
glory  and  advancement  of  it.  To  prefer  any  one  sin  before  the  honour  of 
God  is  as  if  that  sin  had  been  onr  creator  and  benefactor,  as  if  it  were  the 
original  cause  of  onr  being  and  support.  Do  not  men  pay  as  great  a  homage 
to  that  as  they  do  to  God  ?  Do  not  their  minds  eagerly  pursue  it  ?  Are 
not  the  revolvings  of  it  in  their  fancies  as  delightful  to  them  as  the  remem- 
brance of  God  to  a  holy  soul  ?  Do  any  obey  the  commands  of  God  with 
more  readiness  than  they  do  the  orders  of  their  base  affections  ?  Did  Peter 
leap  more  readily  into  tlie  sea  to  meet  his  master  than  many  into  the  jaws 
of  bell  to  meet  their  DeHlahs  ?  How  cheerfully  did  the  Israelites  part  with 
their  ornaments  for  the  sake  of  an  idol,  who  would  not  have  spared  a  moiety 
for  the  honour  of  their  deliverer !  Exod.  zxxii.  8,  '  All  the  people  brake  off 
the  golden  earrings.'  If  to  make  God  our  end  is  the  principal  duty  in 
nature,  then  to  make  ourselves  or  anything  else  our  end  is  the  greatest  vice 
in  the  rank  of  evils. 

(2.)  Secondly,  It  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  the  most  amiable  object.  God 
is  infinitely  excellent  and  desirable :  Zech.  ix.  17,  '  How  great  is  his  good- 
ness, and  how  great  is  his  beauty  1 '  There  is  nothing  in  him  but  what  may 
ravish  our  affections ;  none  that  knows  him  but  finds  attractives  to  keep 
them  with  him ;  he  hath  nothing  in  him  which  can  be  a  proper  object  of 
contempt,  no  defects  or  shadow  of  evil ;  there  is  infinite  excellency  to  charm 
ns,  and  infinite  goodness  to  allure  us ;  the  author  of  our  beings,  the  bene- 
Uctor  of  onr  lives ;  why  then  should  man,  which  is  his  image,  be  so  base  as 
to  slight  the  beautiful  original  which  stamped  it  on  him  f  He  is  the  most 
lovely  object,  therefore  to  be  studied,  therefore  to  be  honoured,  therefore  to 
be  followed.  In  regard  of  his  perfection,  he  hath  the  highest  right  to  our 
thoughts.  All  other  beings  were  eminently  contained  in  his  essence,  and 
were  produced  by  his  infinite  power.  The  creature  hath  nothing  but  what 
it  hath  from  God.  And  is  it  not  unworthy  to  prefer  the  copy  before  the 
original,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture  instead  of  the  beauty  it  represents  ? 
The  ereatore,  which  we  advance  to  be  our  rule  and  end,  can  no  more  report 
to  ns  the  true  amiableness  of  God,  than  a  few  colours  mixed  and  suited 
together  upon  a  piece  of  cloth  can  the  moral  and  intellectual  loveliness  of 
the  soul  of  man.  To  contemn  God  one  moment  is  more  base  than  if  all 
creatures  were  contemned  by  us  for  ever ;  because  the  excellency  of  crea- 
tures is  to  God  like  that  of  a  drop  to  the  sea,  or  a  spark  to  the  glory  of  un- 
conceivable millions  of  suns.  As  much  as  the  excellency  of  God  is  above 
onr,  conceptions,  so  much  doth  the  debasing  of  him  admit  of  unexpressible 
aggravations. 

2.  Consider  the  ingratitude  in  it.  That  we  should  resist  that  God  with 
our  hearts,  who  made  us  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  count  him  as  nothing 
from  whom  we  derive  all  the  good  that  we  are  or  have,  there  is  no  con- 
tempt of  man  but  steps  in  here  to  aggravate  our  slighting  of  God,  be- 
cause there  is  no  relation  one  man  can  stand  in  to  another  wherein  God  doth 
not  more  highly  appear  to  man.  If  we  abhor  the  unworthy  carriage  of  a 
chUd  to  a  tender  £Either,  a  servant  to  an  indulgent  master,  a  man  to  his 
obliging  friend,  why  do  men  daily  act  that  towards  God  which  they  cannot 
speiJi  of  without  abhorrenoy  if  acted  by  another  against  man  ?  Is  God  a 
being  less  to  be  regarded  than  man,  and  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  a 
creature  ?  It  would  be  strange  if  a  benefactor  should  live  in  the  same  town, 
in  the  same  house  with  ns,  and  we  never  exchange  a  word  with  him ;  yet 
this  is  our  ease,  who  have  the  works  of  God  in  our  eyes,  the  goodness  of  God 
in  our  being,  the  mercy  of  God  in  our  daily  food,  yet  think  so  little  of  him, 
converse  so  little  with  him,  serve  everything  before  him,  and  prefer  every- 
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thing  above  him.**  Whenee  have  we  ottr  meroies  but  from  his  hand?  Who, 
besides  him,  maintains  oar  breath  this  moment  ?  Would  he  call  for  oar 
spiritfl  this  moment,  thej  must  depart  from  us  to  attend  his  command. 
There  is  not  a  moment  wherein  our  unworthy  carriage  is  not  aggravated, 
because  there  is  not  a  moment  wherein  he  is  not  a  guardian,  and  gives  us 
not  tastes  of  a  fresh  bounty.  And  it  is  no  light  aggravation  of  our  crime 
that  we  injure  him,  without  whose  bounty  in  giving  us  our  being,  we  had 
not  been  capable  of  casting  contempt  upon  him ;  that  he  that  hath  the 
greatest  stamp  of  his  image,  man,  should  deserve  the  character  of  the  worst 
of  his  rebels ;  that  he  who  hath  only  reason  by  the  gift  of  God  to  judge  of 
the  equity  of  the  laws  of  God,  should  swell  against  them  as  grievous,  and 
the  government  of  the  lawgiver  as  burdensome.  Can  it  lessen  the  crime,  to 
use  the  principle  wherein  we  excel  the  beasts,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Grod, 
who  endowed  us  with  that  principle  above  the  beasts. 

(1.)  It  is  a  debasing  of  God  beyond  what  the  devil  doth  at  present.  He 
is  more  excusable  in  his  present  state  of  acting  than  man  is  in  his  present 
refusing  God  for  his  rule  and  end.  He  strives  against  a  God  that  exerciseth 
upon  him  a  vindictive  justice ;  we  debase  a  God  that  loads  us  with  his  daily 
mercies.  The  despairing  devils  are  excluded  from  any  mercy  or  divine 
patience,  but  we  are  not  only  under  the  long-suffering  of  his  patience,  but 
the  laige  expressions  of  his  bounty.  He  would  not  be  governed  by  him 
when  he  was  only  his  bountiful  Creator.  We  refuse  to  be  guided  by  him 
after  he  hath  given  us  the  blessing  of  creation  from  his  own  hand,  and  the 
more  obliging  blessings  of  redemption  by  the  hand  and  blood  of  his  Son. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  devils  and  the  damned  should  ever  make 
God  their  end,  since  he  hath  assured  them  he  will  not  be  their  happiness, 
and  shut  up'all  his  perfections  from  their  experimental  notice,  but  those  of 
his  power  to  preserve  them,  and  his  justice  to  punish  them.  They  have  no 
grant  from  God  of  ever  having  a  heart  to  comply  with  his  will,  or  ever 
having  the  honour  to  be  actively  employed  for  his  glory.  They  have  some 
plea  for  their  present  contempt  of  God ;  not  in  regard  of  his  nature,  for  he 
is  infinitely  amiable,  excellent,  and  lovely,  but  in  regard  of  his  administration 
towards  them.%  But  what  plea  can  man  have  for  his  practical  atheism,  who 
lives  by  his  power,  is  sustained  by  his  bounty,  and  solicited  by  his  Spirit? 
What  an  ungrateful  thing  is  it  to  put  off  the  nature  of  man  for  tiiat  of  derils, 
and  dishonour  God  under  mercy,  as  the  devik  do  under  his  wrathful  anger ! 

(2.)  It  is  an  ungrateful  contempt  of  God,  who  cannot  be  ii^uriouB  to  us. 
He  cannot  do  us  wrong,  because  he  cannot  be  unjust:  Gen.  xviii.  25,  'Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? '  His  nature  doth  as  much  abhor 
unrighteousness  as  love  a  communicative  goodness.  He  never  commanded 
anytibing  but  what  was  highly  conducible  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Infinite 
goodness  can  no  more  injure  man  than  it  can  dishonour  itself.  It  lays  oat 
itself  in  additions  of  kindness,  and  whiles  we  debase  him,  he  continues  to 
benefit  us.  And  is  it  not  an  unparalleled  mgratitude  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
an  object  so  lovely,  an  object  so  loving,  in  the  midst  of  varieties  of  allura- 
ments  from  him  ?  God  did  create  intellectual  creatures,  angels  and  men, 
that  he  might  communicate  more  of  himself,  and  his  own  goodness  and  holi- 
ness to  man,  than  creatures  of  a  lower  rank  were  capable  ol  What  do  we 
do  by  rejecthig  him  as  a  rule  and  end,  but  cross,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  God's 
end  in  our  creation,  and  shut  our  souls  against  the  communications  of  those 
perfections  he  was  so  willing  to  bestow  ?  We  use  him  as  if  he  intended  us  the 
greatest  wrong,  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  to  any  of  his  creatures. 

8.  Consider  the  misery  which  will  attend  such  a  temper  if  it  continue 
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predominani.  Those  that  throst  God  away  as  their  happiness  and  end,  can 
expect  no  other  bnt  to  be  thmst  away  by  him  as  to  any  relief  and  compas- 
sion. A  distance  from  God  here  can  look  for  nothing  bnt  a  remoteness 
from  God  hereaflber.  When  the  devil,  a  creature  of  vast  endowments,  would 
advance  himself  above  God,  and  instruct  man  to  commit  the  same  sin,  he  is 
*  cursed  above  all  creatures,'  Gen.  iii.  14.  When  we  will  not  acknowledge 
him  a  God  of  all  glory,  we  shall  be  separated  from  him  as  a  God  of  all  com- 
fort :  '  All  they  ^at  are  afar  off  shaJl  perish,'  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27.  This  is  the 
spring  of  all  woe.  What  the  prodigal  suffered  was  because  he  would  leave 
his  father  and  live  of  himself.  Whosoever  is  ambitious  to  be  his  own 
heaven,  will  at  last  find  his  soul  to  become  his  own  hell.  As  it  loved  all 
things  for  itself,  so  it  shall  be  grieved  with  all  things  for  itself.  As  it  would 
be  its  own  god  against  the  right  of  God,  it  shall  then  be  its  own  tormentor 
by  the  justice  of  God. 

2.  Duty.  Watch  against  this  atheism,  and  be  daily  employed  in  the 
mortification  of  it.  In  every  action  we  should  make  the  inquiry.  What  is 
the  rule  I  observe  ?  Is  it  God's  will  or  my  own  ?  Whether  do  my  inten- 
tions tend  to  set  up  God  or  self?  As  much  as  we  destroy  this,  we  abate 
the  power  of  sin.  These  two  things  are  the  head  of  the  serpent  in  us,  which 
we  must  be  bruising  by  the  power  of  the  cross.  Sin  is  nothing  else  but  a 
turning  firom  God  and  centring  in  self,  and  most  in  the  inferior  part  of  self. 
If  we  bend  our  force  against  those  two,  self- will  and  self-ends,  we  shall  inter- 
cept atheism  at  the  spring-head,  take  away  that  which  doth  constitute  and 
animate  all  sin.  The?  sparks  must  vanish,  if  the  fire  be  quenched  which 
affords  them  fuel.  They  are  but  two  short  things  to  ask  in  every  under- 
taking :  Is  God  my  rule  in  regard  of  his  will  ?  Is  God  my  end  in  regard  of 
his  glory  ?  All  sin  lies  in  the  n^ect  of  these,  all  grace  lies  in  the  practice 
of  them. 

Without  some  degree  of  the  mortification  of  these,  we  cannot  make  profit- 
able and  comfortable  approaches  to  God.  When  we  come  with  idols  in  our 
hearts,  we  shall  be  answered  according  to  the  multitude  and  the  baseness  of 
them  too,  Ezek.  xiv.  4.  What  expectation  of  a  good  look  from  him  can 
we  have,  when  we  come  before  him  with  undeifying  thoughts  of  him,  a 
petition  in  our  mouths,  and  a  sword  in  our  hearts  to  stab  his  honour  1 

To  this  purpose, 

(1.)  Be  oftffli  in  the  views  of  the  excellencies  of  God.  When  we  have  no 
intercourse  with  God  by  delightful  meditations,  we  begin  to  be  estranged 
firom  him,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  live  without  God  in  the  world.  Strange- 
ness is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  disaffection.  We  slight  men  sometimes 
because  we  know  them  not.  The  very  beasts  delight  in  Uie  company  of  men, 
when  being  trained  and  familiar,  they  become  acquainted  with  their  disposi- 
tion. A  daily  converse  with  God  would  discover  so  much  of  loveliness  in 
his  nature,  so  much  of  sweetness  in  his  ways,  that  our  injurious  thoughts  of 
God  would  wear  off,  and  we  should  count  it  our  honour  to  contemn  our- 
selves and  magnify  him.  By  this  means,  a  slavish  fear,  which  is  both  a 
dishonour  to  God  and  a  torment  to  the  soul,  1  John  iv.  18,  and  the  root  of 
atheism,  will  be  cast  out,  and  an  ingenious*  fear  of  him  wrought  in  the 
heart.  Exercised  thoughts  on  him  would  issue  out  in  affections  to  him, 
which  would  engage  our  hearts  to  make  him  both  our  rule  and  our  end. 
This  course  would  stifle  any  temptations  to  gross  atheism  wherewith  good 
souls  are  sometimes  haunted,  by  confirming  us  more  in  the  belief  of  a  God, 
and  discourage  any  attempts  to  a  deliberate  practical  atheism.  We  are  not 
like  to  espouse  any  principle  which  is  confuted  by  the  delightful  converse  we 
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daily  have  with  him.  The  more  we  thns  enter  into  the  presence  chamber 
of  God,  the  more  we  cling  aboat  him  with  onr  affections ;  the  more  Tigor- 
ons  and  lively  will  the  tme  notion  of  God  grow  np  in  ns,  and  be  able  to 
prevent  anything  which  may  dishononr  him  and  debase  oar  souls. 

Let  as  therefore  consider  him  as  the  only  happiness,  set  up  the  trae  God 
in  oar  understandings,  possess  our  hearts  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  desirable 
excellency  above  all  other  things.  This  is  the  main  thing  we  are  to  do  in 
order  to  our  great  business.  All  the  directions  in  the  world,  with  the 
neglect  of  this,  will  be  insignificant  ciphers.  The  neglect  of  this  is  common, 
and  is  the  basis  of  all  the  mischiefs  which  happen  to  the  souls  of  men. 

(2.)  To  this  purpose,  prize  and  study  the  Scripture.  We  can  have  no 
delight  in  meditation  on  him  unless  we  know  him,'and  we  cannot  know  him 
but  by  the  means  of  his  own  revelation.  When  the  revelation  is  despised, 
the  revealer  will  be  of  little  esteem.  Men  do  not  throw  off  Gt>d  from  being 
their  rule,  till  they  throw  off  Scripture  from  being  their  guide ;  and  God 
must  needs  be  cast  off  from  being  an  end,  when  the  Scripture  is  rejected 
from  being  a  rule.  Those  that  do  not  care  to  know  his  will,  that  love  to  be 
ignorant  of  his  nature,  can  never  be  affected  to  his  honour.  Let,  therefore, 
^e  subtilties  of  reason  veil  to  the  doctrine  of  &ith,  and  the  hxmiour  of  the 
will  to  the  command  of  the  word. 

(8.)  Take  heed  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  be  very  watchful  and  cautious  in 
the  use  of  those  comforts  God  allows  us.  Job  was  afraid,  when  his  sons 
feasted,  that  they  should  *  curse  God  in  their  hearts,'  Job  i.  4,  6.  It  was 
not  without  cause  that  the  apostle  Peter  joined  sobriety  with  watchfulness 
and  prayer :  1  Pet.  iv.  7,  '  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand ;  be  ye  therefore 
sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer.'  A  moderate  use  of  worldly  comforts. 
Prayer  is  the  great  acknowledgment  of  God,  and  too  much  sensuality  is  a 
hindrance  of  this,  and  a  step  to  atheism.  Belshazzar's  lifting  himself  up 
against  the  Lord,  and  not  glorifying  of  God,  is  charged  upon  his  sensuality, 
Dan.  V.  28.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  quench  the  notions  of  God,  and  root 
oat  the  conscience  of  him,  than  an  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures.  There- 
fore take  heed  of  that  snare. 

(4.)  Take  heed  of  sins  against  knowledge.  The  more  sins  against  know- 
ledge are  committed,  the  more  careless  we  are,  and  the  more  careless  we 
shall  be  of  God  and  his  honour.  We  shall  more  fear  his  judicial  power,  and 
the  more  we  fear  that,  the  more  we  shaU  disaffeot  that  God  in  whose  hand 
vengeance  is,  and  to  whom  it  doth  belong.  Atheism  in  conversation  pro- 
oeeds  to  atheism  in  affection,  and  that  will  endeavour  to  sink  into  ^^thfism  in 
opinion  and  judgment. 
The  sum  of  the  whole. 

And  now  consider,  in  the  whole,  what  has  been  spoken. 
1.  Man  would  set  himself  up  as  his  own  rule.  He  disowns  the  rule  of 
God,  is  unwilling  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  rule  Qod  sets  him, 
negligent  in  using  the  means  for  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  endeavours 
to  shake  it  off  when  any  notices  of  it  breaks  in  upon  him.  When  he  cannot 
expel  it,  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  consideration  of  it,  and  the  heart  swells 
against  it.  When  the  notions  of  the  will  of  God  are  entertained,  it  is  on 
some  other  consideration,  or  with  wavering  and  unsettied  affections.  Maaj 
times  men  design  to  improve  some  lust  by  his  truth.  This  unwillingness 
respects  truth,  as  it  is  most  spiritual  and  holy,  as  it  moat  relates  and  leads 
to  God,  as  it  is  most  contrary  to  self.  He  is  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  will 
of  God,  which  is  seen  in  eveiy  presumptuous  breach  of  his  law ;  in  the 
natural  aversions  to  the  declaration  of  his  will  and  mind,  which  way  soever 
he  turns  ;  in  slighting  that  part  of  his  will  which  is  most  for  his  honour ; 
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in  the  awkwardness  of  the  heart  when  it  is  to  pay  God  a  service ;  a  constraint 
in  the  first  engagement ;  slightness  in  the  service,  in  regard  of  the  matter ; 
in  regard  of  the  frame,  without  a  natural  vigour ;  many  distractions,  much 
weariness ;  in  deserting  the  rule  of  God,  when  our  expectations  are  not 
answered  upon  our  service  ;  in  breaking  promises  with  God. 

Man  naturally  owns  any  other  rule,  rather  than  that  of  God's  prescribing. 
The  rule  of  Satan,  the  will  of  man  ;  in  complying  more  with  the  dictates  of 
men  than  the  will  of  God ;  in  observing  that  which  is  materially  so,  not 
because  it  is  his  will,  but  the  injunctions  of  men ;  in  obeying  the  will  of  man, 
when  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  This  man  doth,  in  order  to  the  set- 
ting up  himself.  This  is  natural  to  man,  as  he  is  corrupted.  Men  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  own  consciences,  when  they  contradict  the  desires  of  self. 
Most  actions  in  the  world  are  done,  more  because  they  are  agreeable  to  self, 
than  as  they  are  honourable  to  God  ;  as  they  are  agreeable  to  natural  and 
moral  self,  or  sinful  self.  It  is  evident  in  neglects  of  taking  God's  directions 
npon  emergent  occasions ;  in  counting  the  actions  of  others  to  be  good  or 
bad,  as  they  suit  with,  or  spurn  against,  our  fancies  and  humours.  Man 
would  make  himself  the  rule  of  God,  and  give  laws  to  his  Creator,  in  striving 
against  his  law,  disapproving  of  his  methods  of  government  in  the  worlds  in 
impatience  in  our  particular  concerns,  envying  the  gifts  and  prosperity  of 
others,  corrupt  matter  or  ends  of  prayeif  or  praise,  bold  interpretations  of 
the  judgments  of  God  in  the  world,  mixing  rules  in  the  worship  of  God  with 
those  which  have  been  ordained  by  him,  suiting  interpretations  of  Scripture 
with  our  own  minds  and  humours,  Mling  off  from  God  i^r  some  fiur  com- 
pliances, when  his  will  grates  upon  us  and  crosseth  ours. 

2.  Man  would  be  his  own  end.  This  is  natural  and  universal.  This  is 
seen  in  frequent  self-applauses  and  inward  overweening  reflections  ;  in 
ascribing  the  glory  of  what  we  do  or  have  to  ourselves  ;  in  desire  of  self- 
pleasing  doctrines ;  in  being  highly  concerned  in  injuries  done  to  ourselves, 
and  little  or  not  at  all  concerned  for  injuries  done  to  God  ;  in  trusting  in 
ourselves ;  in  working  for  carnal  self,  against  the  light  of  our  own  consciences. 
This  is  a  usurping  God's  prerogative,  vilifying  God,  destroying  God.  Man 
would  make  anything  his  end  or  happiness  rather  than  God.  This  appears 
in  the  fewer  thoughts  we  have  of  him  than  of  anything  else :  in  the  greedy 
pursuit  of  the  world ;  in  the  strong  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures ;  in 
paying  a  service,  upon  any  success  in  the  worid,  to  instruments  more  than 
to  God.  This  is  a  debasing  God,  in  setting  up  a  creature ;  but  mere  in 
setting  up  a  base  lust :  it  is  a  denying  of  God.  Man  would  make  himself 
the  end  of  all  creatures  :  in  pride,  using  the  creatures  contrary  to  the  end 
God  hath  appointed ;  this  is  to  dishonour  God,  and  it  is  diabolical.  Man 
would  make  himself  the  end  of  God  :  in  loving  God,  because  of  some  self- 
pleasing  benefits  distributed  by  him ;  in  abstinence  from  some  sins,  because 
they  are  against  the  interest  of  some  other  beloyed  corruption ;  in  perform- 
ing duties  merely  for  a  selfish  interest,  which  is  evident  in  unwieldiness  in 
religious  duties  where  self  is  not  concerned  ;  in  calling  upon  God  only  in  a 
time  of  necessity ;  in  begging  his  assistance  to  our  own  projects,  after  we 
have  by  our  own  craft  laid  the  plot ;  in  impatience  upon  a  refusal  of  our 
desires  ;  in  selfish  aims  we  have  in  our  duties.  This  is  a  vilifying  God,  a 
dethroning  him.  In  unworthy  imaginations  of  God,  universal  in  man  by 
nature.  Hence  springs  idolatry,  superstition,  presumption,  the  common 
disease  of  the  world.  This  is  a  vilifying  God,  worse  than  idolatry,  worse 
than  absolute  atheism.  Natural  desires  to  be  distant  from  him ;  no  desires 
for  the  remembrance  of  him ;  no  desires  of  converse  with  him  ;  no  desires 
of  a  thorough  return  to  him ;  no  desire  of  any  dose  imitation  of  him. 

TOL.  I.  B 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  GOD'S  BEING  A  SPIRIT. 


Ood  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 

in  truths — John  IV.  24. 

The  words  are  part  of  the  dialogue  between  our  Sayionr  and  the  Samaritan 
woman.  Christ,  intending  to  return  from  Jadea  to  Galilee,  passed  through 
the  country  of  Samaria,  a  place  inhabited  not  by  Jews,  but  a  mixed  com- 
pany of  several  nations,*  and  some  remainders  of  the  posterity  of  Israel, 
who  escaped  the  captivity  and  were  returned  from  jLssyria,  and  being 
weary  wiUi  his  journey,  arrived  about  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon  (according 
to  the  Jews'  reckoning  the  time  of  the  day),  at  a  well  that  Jacob  had  digged, 
which  was  of  great  account  among  the  inhabitants  for  the  antiquity  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  usefulness  of  it,  in  supplying  their  necessities.  He  being 
thirsty,  and  having  none  to  furnish  him  wherewith  to  draw  water,  at  last 
comes  a  woman  from  the  city,  whom  he  desires  to  give  him  some  water  to 
drink.  The  woman,  perceiving  him  by  his  language  or  habit  to  be  a  Jew, 
wonders  at  the  question,  since  the  hatred  the  Jews  bore  the  Samaritans  was 
80  great,  that  they  would  not  youchsafe  to  have  any  commerce  with  them, 
not  only  in  religious  but  civil  affidrs,  and  common  offices  belonging  to 
mankind.  Hence  our  Saviour  takes  occasion  to  publish  to  her  tibe  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  and  excuseth  her  rude  answer  by  her  ignorance  of  him; 
and  tells  her,  that  if  she  had  asked  him  a  greater  matter,  even  that  which 
concerned  her  eternal  salvation,  he  would  readily  have  granted  it,  notwith- 
standing the  rooted  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  bestowed 
a  water  of  a  greater  virtue,  the  ^  water  of  life,'  ver.  10,  or  '  living  water.' 
The  woman  is  no  less  astonished  at  his  reply  than  she  was  at  his  first 
demand.  It  was  strange  to  hear  a  man  speaJc  of  giving  living  water  to  one 
of  whom  he  had  begged  the  water  of  that  spring,  and  had  no  vessel  to  draw 
any  to  quench  his  own  thirst.  She  therefore  demands  whence  he  could 
have  this  water  that  he  speaks  c^,  ver.  11,  since  she  conceived  him  not 
greater  than  Jacob,  who  had  digged  that  well  and  drunk  of  it.  Our 
Saviour,  desirous  to  make  a  progress  in  that  work  he  had  begun,  extols 
the  water  he  spake  of  above  this  of  the  well,  from  its  particular  virtue,  fully 
to  refresh  those  that  drank  of  it,  and  be  as  a  cooling  and  comforting  foun- 
tain within  them,  of  more  efficacy  than  that  without,  yer.  18,  14.  The 
woman,  conceiving  a  good  opinion  of  our  Saviour,  desires  to  partake  of  this 
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water,  to  save  her  puns  in  coming  daily  to  the  well,  not  apprehending  the 
spiritaalitj  of  Christ's  disconrse  to  her,  yer.  15.  Christ  finding  her  to  take 
some  pleasure  in  his  disconrse,  partly  to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  her  sin 
before  he  did  communicate  the  excellency  of  his  grace,  bids  her  retnm  back 
to  the  city  and  bring  her  hnsband  with  her  to  him,  ver«  16.  She  freely 
acknowledges  that  she  had  no  hnsband,  whether  having  some  check  of  con* 
science  at  present  for  the  nnclean  life  she  led,  or  loath  to  lose  so  much  time 
in  the  gaining  this  water  so  much  desired  by  her.  Onr  Saviour  takes  occa- 
sion from  this  to  lay  open  her  sin  before  her,  and  to  make  her  sensible  of 
her  own  wicked  life,  ver.  17,  and  the  prophetic  excellency  of  himself,  and 
tells  her  that  she  had  had  five  husbands,  to  whom  she  had  been  false,  and 
by  whom  she  was  divorced ;  and  the  person  she  now  dwelt  with  was  not  her 
lawful  hnsband,  and  in  living  with  him  she  violated  the  rights  of  marriage, 
and  increased  guilt  upon  her  conscience,  ver.  18.  The  woman,  being 
affected  with  this  discourse,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  stranger,  that  could 
not  be  certified  of  those  things  but  in  an  extraordinary  way,  begins  to  have 
a  high  esteem  of  him  as  a  prophet,  ver.  19 ;  and  upon  this  opinion  she 
esters  him,  able  to  decide  a  question  which  had  been  canvassed  between 
them  and  the  Jews  abont  the  place  of  worship,  ver.  20,  their  fathers  wor- 
shipping in  that  mountain,  and  the  Jews  affirming  Jerusalem  to  be  a  place 
of  worship.  She  pleads  the  antiquity  of  the  worslup  in  this  place,  Abraham 
having  built  an  altar  there.  Gen.  xii.  7,  and  Jacob  upon  his  return  from 
Syria.  And  surely,  had  the  place  been  capable  of  an  exception,  such  persons 
as  they,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God,  would  not  have  pitched 
upon  that  place  to  celebrate  their  worship. 

Antiquity  hath  too,  too  often  bewitched  the  minds  of  men,  and  drawn 
them  from  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Men  are  more  willing  to  imitate  the 
outward  actions  of  their  famous  ancestors,  than  conform  themselves  to  the 
revealed  urill  of  their  Creator.  The  Samaritans  would  imitate  the  patriarchs 
in  the  place  of  worship,  but  not  in  the  futh  of  the  worshippers. 

Christ  answers  her,  that  this  question  would  quickly  be  resolved  by  a  new 
state  of  the  church  which  was  near  at  hand,  and  neither  Jerusalem,  which 
had  not*  the  precedency,  nor  that  mountain,  should  be  of  any  more  value 
in  that  concern  than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  ver.  21.  But  yet,  to 
make  her  sensible  of  her  sin  and  that  of  her  countrymen,  tells  her  ihat 
their  worship  in  that  mountain  was  not  according  to  the  will  of  God,  he 
having,  long  after  the  altars  built  in  this  place,  fixed  Jerusalem  as  the  place 
of  sacrifices ;  besides,  they  had  not  the  knowledge  of  that  God  which  ought 
to  be  worshipped  by  them,  but  the  Jews  had  the  true  object  of  worship  and 
the  true  manner  of  worship,  according  to  the  declaration  God  had  made  of 
himself  to  them,  ver.  22.  But  all  that  service  shall  vanish,  the  veil  of  the 
temple  shall  be  rent  in  twain,  and  that  carnal  worship  give  place  to  one 
more  spiritual ;  shadows  shall  fly  before  substance,  and  truth  advance  itself 
above  figures,  and  the  worship  of  God  shall  be  with  the  strength  of  the 
Spirit.  Such  a  worship,  and  such  worshippers,  doth  the  Father  seek: 
ver.  28,  '  For  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  those  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  The  design  of  our  Saviour  is  to  declare  that 
God  is  not  taken  with  external  worship  invented  by  men,  no,  nor  com- 
manded by  himself;  and  that  upon  this  reason,  because  he  is  a  spiritual 
essence,  infinitely  above  gross  and  corporeal  matter,  and  is  not  taken  with 
that  pomp  which  is  a  pleasure  to  our  earthly  imaginations. 

Uvivfia  6  Biig.  Some  translate  it  just  as  the  words  lie,  <  Spirit  is  God  ;'t 
bnt  it  is  not  unusual,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  languages,  to  put 
«  Qn.  •  now  *  ?— En.  f  Vulgar  Lat.  lUyric.  Olav. 
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the  predicate  before  the  subject ;  as  Ps.  y.  9,  '  Their  throat  is  an  open 
sepulchre,'  in  the  Hebrew,  '  A  sepulchre  open  their  throat  ;*  so  Ps.  exi.  8» 
'His  work  is  honourable  and  glorious;'  Hebr.f  'Honour  and  glory  his 
work.'  And  there  wants  not  one  example  in  the  same  evangelist :  John 
i.  1,  '  And  the  Word  was  God;'  Greek,  '  And  God  was  the  Word.'  In  aU 
the  predicate,  or  what  is  ascribed,  is  put  before  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
ascribed. 

One  tells  us,  and  he  an  head  of  a  party  that  hath  made  a  disturbance  in 
the  church  of  God,*  that  this  place  is  not  aptly  brought  to  proye  Gk>d  to  be 
a  Spirit.  And  the  reason  of  Christ  runs  not  thus,  God  is  of  a  spiritual 
essence,  and  therefore  must  be  worshipped  with  a  spiritual  worship ;  for  the 
essence  of  God  is  not  the  foundation  of  his  worship,  but  his  will;  for  then 
we  were  not  to  worship  him  with  a  corporeal  worship,  because  he  is  not  a 
body,  but  with  an  invisible  and  eternal  worship,  because  he  is  invisible  and 
eternal. 

But  the  nature  pf  God  is  the  foundation  of  worship,  the  wiU  of  God  is  the 
rule  of  worship ;  the  matter  and  manner  is  to  be  peribrmed  according  to  the 
will  of  God.  But  is  the  nature  of  the  object  of  worship  to  be  excluded  7 
No ;  as  the  object  is,  so  ought  our  devotion  to  be,  spiritual  as  he  is  spiritual. 
God  in  his  commands  for  worship  respected  the  discovery  of  his  own  nature ; 
in  the  law,  he  respected  the  discovery  of  his  mercy  and  justice,  and  there- 
fore commanded  a  worship  by  sacrifices.  A  spiritual  worship  without  those 
institutions  would  not  have  declared  those  attributes,  which  was  God's  end 
to  display  to  the  world  in  Christ.  And  though  the  nature  of  God  is  to  be 
respected  in  worship,  yet  the  obligations  of  the  creature  are  to  be  considered. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  therefore  must  have  a  spiritual  worship.  The  creature  hath 
a  body  as  well  as  a  soul,  and  both  from  God ;  and  therefore  ought  to  wor- 
ship God  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  since  one  as  well  as  &e  other  is 
freely  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  spirituality  of  God  vras  the  foundation  of  the  change  from  the  Jadaioal 
carnal  worship  to  a  more  spiritual  and  evangelical. 

'  God  is  a  Spirit.'  That  is,  he  hath  nothing  corporeal,  no  mixture  of 
matter ;  not  a  visible  substance,  a  bodily  form.f  He  is  a  Spirit,  not  a 
bare  spiritual  substance,  but  an  understanding,  willing  Spirit;  holy,  wise, 
good,  and  just.  Before  Christ  spake  of  the  FaUier,  ver.  28,  the  first  person 
in  the  Trinity,  now  he  speaks  of  God  essentially.  The  word  Father  is 
personal,  the  word  God  essential.  So  that  our  Saviour  would  render  a 
reason,  not  from  any  one  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  but  from  the  divine 
nature,  why  we  should  worship  in  spirit;  and  therefore  makes  use  of  the 
word  God,  the  being  a  spirit  being  common  to  the  other  persons  vrith  the 
Father. 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  proposition,  ver.  28,  of  a  spiritual  worship. 
Every  nature  delights  in  that  which  is  like  it,  and  distastes  that  which  is 
most  different  from  it.  If  God  were  corporeal,  he  might  be  pleased  with 
the  victims  of  beasts,  and  the  beautiful  magnificence  of  temples,  and  the 
noise  of  music;  but  being  a  Spirits  he  cannot  be  gratified  witii  carnal 
things.  He  demands  something  better  and  greater  thou  all  those,  that  soul 
which  he  made,  that  soul  which  he  hath  endowed,  a  spirit  of  a  frame  suit- 
able to  his  nature.  He  indeed  appointed  sacrifices  and  a  temple,  as  shadows 
of  those  things  which  were  to  be  most  acceptable  to  him  in  the  Messiah,  but 
they  were  imposed  only  '  till  the  time  of  reformation,'  Heb.  ix.  10. 

'  Must  worship  him.'    Not  they  fymy,  or  it  would  be  ntore  agreeable  to 
God  to  have  such  a  manner  of  worship,  but  they  musL    It  is  not  ezclnnve 
*  Episcop.  Institui  libw  iv.  cap.  8.  t  Melanothon, 
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of  bodilj  worsliip,  for  this  were  to  exclude  all  pnblic  worship  in  soeieties, 
which  cannot  be  performed  withont  reverential  postures  of  the  body.*  The 
gestures  of  the  body  are  helps  to  worship  and  declarations  of  spiritual  acts. 
We  can  scarcely  worship  God  with  our  spirits  without  some  tincture  upon 
the  outward  man.  But  he  excludes  all  acts  merely  corporeal,  all  resting 
upon  an  external  service  and  devotion,  which  was  tiie  crime  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  general  persuasion  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  heathens,  who 
nsed  the  outward  ceremonies,  not  as  signs  of  better  things,  but  as  if  they 
did  of  themselves  please  God,  and  render  the  worshippers  accepted  with 
him,  without  any  suitable  frame  of  the  inward  man.f  It  is  as  if  he  had 
said,  Now  you  must  separate  yourselves  from  all  carnal  modes  to  which  the 
service  of  God  is  now  tied,  and  render  a  worship  chiefly  consisting  in  the 
affectionate  motions  of  the  heart,  and  accommodated  more  exactly  to  the 
condition  of  the  object,  who  is  a  Spirit. 

*  In  spirit  and  truth.'  The  evangelical  service  now  required  has  the 
advantage  of  the  former,  that  was  a  shadow  and  figure,  this  the  body  and 
truth.|  Spirit,  say  Bome,§  is  here  opposed  to  the  legal  ceremonies,  truth 
to  hypocritical  services;  or  || rather  truth  is  opposed  to  shadows,  and  an 
opinion  of  worth  in  the  outward  action.  It  is  principally  opposed  to 
external  rites;  because  our  Saviour  saith,  ver.  28,  'The  hour  comes,  and 
now  is,'  &c.  Had  it  been  opposed  to  hypocrisy,  Christ  had  said  no  new 
thing;  for  God  always  required  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  all  true  wor- 
shippers had  served  him  with  a  sincere  conscience  and  single  heart.  The 
old  patriarchs  did  worship  God  in  Spirit  and  truth,  as  taken  for  sincerity. 
Such  a  worship  was  always  and  is  perpetually  due  to  God,  because  he 
always  was  and  eternally  will  be  a  Spirit.1F  And  it  is  said,  '  The  Father 
seeks  such  to  worship  him ;'  not  shall  seek,  he  always  sought  it,  it  always 
was  performed  to  him  by  one  or  other  in  the  world.  And  the  prophets 
had  always  rebuked  them  for  resting  upon  their  outward  solemnities,  Isa. 
Iviii.  7  and  Micah  vi.  8.  But  a  worship  without  legal  rites  was  proper  to 
an  evangelical  state  and  the  times  of  the  gospel,  God  having  then  exhibited 
Christ,  and  brought  into  the  world  the  substitnce  of  those  shadows  and  the 
end  of  those  institutions ;  there  was  no  more  need  to  continue  them  when 
the  true  reason  of  them  was  ceased.  All  laws  do  naturally  expire  when  the 
true  reason  upon  which  they  were  first  frmned  is  changed. 

Or  by  spirit  may  be  meant  such  a  worship  as  is  kindled  in  the  heart  by 
the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Since  we  are  dead  in  sin,  a  spiritual  U^ht 
and  flame  in  the  heart,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  object  of  our  worship, 
cannot  be  raised  in  us  without  the  operation  of  a  supernatural  grace.  And 
though  the  fathers  could  not  worship  God  without  the  Spirit,  yet  in  the 
gospel  times,  there  being  a  fuller  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  the  evangelical  state 
is  called  *  the  administration  of  the  Spirit,'  and  the  '  newness  of  the  Spirit,' 
in  opposition  to  the  legal  economy,  entitled  the  '  oldness  of  the  letter,' 
2  Cor.  iii.  8,  Bom.  vii.  6.  The  evangelical  state  is  more  suited  to  the 
nature  of  God  than  any  other.  Such  a  worship  God  must  4iave,  whereby 
he  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  sanctifier  and  quickener  of  the  soul.  The 
nearer  God  doth  approach  to  us,  and  the  more  full  his  manifestations  are, 
the  more  spiritual  is  the  worship  we  return  to  God.  The  gospel  pares  off 
the  rugged  parts  of  the  law,  and  heaven  shall  remove  what  is  material  in 
the  gospel,  and  change  the  ordinances  of  worship  into  that  of  a  spiritual 
praise. 

In  the  words  there  is* 

•  Temiti.  t  Amyrald  m  he.  I  Oheanit 
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1.  A  proposition:  *  God  is  a  Spirit,'  the  foundation  of  all  religion. 

2.  An  inference :  '  they  that  worship  him/  &c. 

As  God,  a  worship  belongs  to  him;  as  a  Spirit,  a  spiritual  worship  is  dne 
to  him.     In  the  inference  we  have, 

1.  The  manner  of  worship:  '  in  spirit  and  in  tmth.' 

2.  The  necessity  of  snch  a  worship :  *  mnst.' 

The  proposition  declares  the  nature  of  God;  the  inference^  the  duty  of 
man. 

The  obsenrations  lie  plain. 

Obs.  1.  God  is  a  pure  spiritual  being;  he  is  a  Spirit. 

2.  The  worship  due  from  the  creature  to  God  most  be  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  God,  and  purely  spiritual. 

8.  The  eyangelical  state  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  God. 

For  the  first, 

Doct,  God  is  a  pure  spiritual  being. 

It  is  the  observation  of  one,*  that  the  plain  assertion  of  God's  being  a 
Spirit  is  found  but  once  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  that  is  in  this  place;  which 
may  well  be  wondered  at,  because  God  is  so  often  described  with  hands, 
feet,  eyes,  and  ears,  in  the  form  and  figure  of  a  man.  The  spiritual  nature 
of  God  is  deducible  from  many  places ;  but  not  anywhere,  as  I  remember, 
asserted  totidetn  verbis  but  in  this  text.  Some  allege  that  place,  2  Cor.  iiL 
17,  '  The  Lord  is  that  Spirit,'  for  the  proof  of  it,  but  that  seems  to  have  a 
diflerent  sense.  In  the  text,  the  nature  of  God  is  described;  in  that  place, 
the  operations  of  God  in  the  gospel.  *  It  is  not  the  ministry  of  Moses,  or 
that  old  covenant,  which  communicates  to  you  that  Spirit  it  speaks  of;  but 
it  is  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  delivered  by  him,  whereby 
this  Spirit  and  liberty  is  dispensed  to  you.  He  opposes  here  the  liberty  of 
the  gospel  to  the  servitude  of  the  law.'f  It  is  from  Christ  that  a  divine 
virtue  diffuseth  itself  by  the  gospel ;  it  is  by  him,  not  by  the  law,  that  we 
partake  of  that  Spirit. 

The  spirituality  of  God  is  as  evident  as  his  being.)  If  we  grant  that  God 
is,  we  must  necessarily  grant  that  he  cannot  be  corporeal,  because  a  body  is 
of  an  imperfect  nature.  It  will  appear  incredible  to  any  that  acknowledge 
God  the  first  being  and  creator  of  all  things,  that  he  should  be  a  mas^, 
heavy  body,  and  have  eyes  and  ears,  feet  and  hands,  as  we  have. 

For  the  explication  of  it. 

1.  Spirit  is  taken  various  ways  in  Scripture.  It  signifies  sometimes  an 
aerial  substance,  as  Ps.  xi.  6,  'A  horrible  tempest ;'  Heft.,  *A  spirit  of  tem- 
pest;' sometimes  the  breath,  which  is  a  thin  substance:  Gen.  vi.  17,  '  All 
flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life ;'  Heb.,  *  Spirit  of  life.'  A  thin  substance, 
though  it  be  material  and  corporeal,  is  called  spirit ;  and  in  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures,  that  which  is  the  principle  of  their  actions  is  called  spirits, 
the  animal  and  vital  spirits ;  and  the  finer  parts  extracted  from  plants  and 
minerals  we  call  spirits,  those  volatile  parts  separated  from  that  gross 
matter  wherein  they  were  immersed,  because  they  come  nearest  to  the 
nature  of  an  incorporeal  substance.  And  firom  this  notion  of  the  word,  it  is 
translated  to  signify  those  substances  that  are  purely  immaterial,  as  angels 
and  the  souls  of  men.  Angels  are  called  spirits,  Ps.  civ.  4 ;  *  Who  miUcee 
his  angels  spirits,'  Heb.  i.  14.  And  not  only  good  angels  are  so  called, 
but  evil  angels,  Mark  i.  27.  Souls  of  men  are  called  spirits,  Eccles.  xii.,  and 
the  soul  of  Christ  is  called  so,  John  xix.  80,  whence  God  is  called  *  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,'  Numb,  xvi*  22 :  and  spirit  is  opposed  to  flesh : 

*  EpiBcop.  Institui  1.  iv.  c  8.  %  Soarez.  de  Deo,  voL  i.  p.  9,  coL  2. 

t  Amyrald  m  loc. 
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Isaiah  xxxi.  8,  ^Tbe  Egyptians*  are  flesh,  and  not  spirit.'  And  onr 
Bavionr  gives  as  the  notion  of  a  spirit  to  be  something  aboTe  the  nature  of 
a  bodjy  Lnke  zut.  89 ;  not  having  flesh  and  bones,  extended  parts,  loads 
of  gross  matter.  It  is  also  taken  for  those  things  which  are  aetive  and 
efficadons,  because  activity  is  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit.  Caleb  had  *  another 
spirit,'  Numb.  ziv.  24,  an  active  affection.  The  vehement  motions  of  sin 
are  called  spirit,  Hos.  iv.  12,  <  The  spirit  of  whoredoms,'  in  that  sense  that 
Prov.  xxix.  11,  <  A  fool  utters  all  his  mind,'  '  all  his  spirit;'  he  knows  not 
how  to  restrain  the  vehement  motions  of  his  mind.  So  that  the  notion  of 
a  spirit  is,  that  it  is  a  fine  immaterial  substance,  an  active  being,  that  acts 
itself  and  other  things.  A  mere  body  cannot  act  itself,  as  the  body  of  man 
cannot  move  without  the  soul,  no  more  than  a  ship  can  move  itself  without 
wind  and  waves. 

So  God  is  called  a  Spirit,  as  being  not  a  body,  not  having  the  greatness, 
figure,  thickness  or  length  of  a  body,  wholly  separate  from  anything  of  flesh 
and  matter.  We  find  a  principle  within  us  nobler  than  that  of  our  bodies, 
and  therefore  we  conceive  the  nature  of  God  according  to  that  which  is  more 
worthy  in  us,  and  not  according  to  that  which  is  the  vilest  part  of  our 
natures.  God  is  a  most  spiritufll  spirit,  more  spiritual  than  all  angels,  all 
souls  (/ttovor^^Ai().t  As  he  exceeds  all  in  the  nature  of  being,  so  he 
exceeds  all  in  the  nature  of  spirit.  He  hath  nothing  gross,  heavy,  material 
in  his  essence. 

2.  When  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  to  be  understood  by  way  of  nega- 
tion. There  are  two  ways  of  knowing  or  describing  God :  by  way  of  affir- 
mation, affirming  that  of  him  in  a  way  of  eminency  which  is  excellent  in  the 
creature,  as  when  we  say  God  is  wise,  good.  The  other  by  way  of  negation, 
when  we  remove  from  God  in  our  conceptions  what  is  tainted  with  imper- 
fection in  the  creature,  f  The  first  ascribes  to  him  whatsoever  is  excellent, 
the  other  separates  from  him  whatsoever  is  imperfect.  The  first  is  like  a 
limning,  which  adds  one  colour  to  another  to  make  a  comely  picture ;  the 
other  is  like  a  carving,  which  pares  and  cuts  away  whatsoever  is  superfluous, 
to  make  a  complete  statue.  This  way  of  negation  is  more  easy ;  we  better 
understand  what  God  is  not,  than  what  he  is,  and  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
God  is  by  this  way.  As  when  we  say  God  is  infinite,  immense,  immutable, 
they  are  negatives ;  he  hath  no  limits,  is  confined  to  no  place,  admits  of  no 
change.§  When  we  remove  fit>m  him  what  is  inconsistent  with  his  being, 
we  do  more  strongly  assert  his  being,  and  know  more  of  him  when  we 
elevate  him  above  aXL^  and  above  our  own  capacity.  And  when  we  say  Gt>d 
is  a  Spirit,  it  is  a  negation ;  he  is  not  a  body ;  he  consists  not  of  various 
parts,  extended  one  without  and  beyond  another.  He  is  not  a  spirit  so  as 
our  souls  are,  to  be  the  form  of  any  body  ;  a  spirit,  not  as  angels  and  souls 
are,  but  infinitely  higher.  We  call  him  so  because,  in  regard  of  our  weak- 
ness, we  have  not  any  other  term  of  excellency  to  express  or  conceive  of 
him  by.  We  transfer  it  to  God  in  honour,  because  spirit  is  the  highest 
excellency  in  our  nature.  Yet  we  must  apprehend  God  above  any  spirit, 
since  his  nature  is  so  great,  that  he  cannot  be  declared  by  human  speech, 
perceived  by  human  sense,  or  conceived  by  human  understanding. 

The  second  thing,  that  God  is  a  Spirit. 

Some  among  the  heathens ||  imagined  God  to  have  a  body;  some 
thought  him  to  have  a  body  of  air,  some  a  heavenly  body,  some  a  human 

«  This  is  not  said  of  the  Egyptians,  bat  of  their  horses. — ^Ed. 

t  Gerhard.  t  G^macheus,  torn.  i.  q.  8,  cap.  i.  p.  42. 

2  CocceL  Sum.  Theol.,  cap.  8.  I  Thes.  Sedan.,  part  ii.  p.  1000. 
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body  ;*  and  many  of  ihem  ascribed  bodies  to  their  gods,  bnt  bodies  withoni 
blood,  without  corruption;  bodies  made  up  of  the  finest  and  thinnest  atoms; 
such  bodies,  which,  if  compared  with  ours,  were  as  no  bodies.  The  SadduoeeB 
abo,  who  denied  all  spirits,  and  yet  acknowledged  a  God,  must  conclude 
him  to  be  a  body,  and  no  spirit.  Bome  among  Christians  have  been  of  that 
^opinion.  TertuUian  is  charged  by  some,  and  excused  by  others ;  and  some 
monks  of  Egypt  were  so  fierce  for  this  error,  that  they  attempted  to  kill  one 
Theophilus,  a  bishop,  for  not  being  of  that  judgment. 

But  the  wiser  heathens  f  were  of  another  mind,  aud  esteemed  it  an 
unholy  thing  {lux  Zssov)  to  hare  such  imaginations  of  God.  And  some 
Christians  have  thought  God  only  to  be  free  from  anything  of  body;  because 
he  is  omnipresent,  immutable,  he  is  only  incorporeal  and  spiritual:  all 
things  else,  eyen  the  angels,  are  clothed  with  bodies,  though  of  a  neater 
matter,  and  a  more  active  frame  than  ours ;  a  pure  spiritual  nature  they 
allowed  to  no  being  but  God.  Scripture  and  reason  meet  together  to  assert 
the  spirituality  of  God.  Had  God  had  the  lineaments  of  a  body,  the  Gen« 
tiles  had  not  fallen  under  that  accusation  of '  changing  his  gloiy  into  that  of 
a  corruptible  man,'  Bom.  L  28. 

This  is  signified  by  the  name  God  gives  himself:  Ezod.  iii.  14,  *  I  am  thai 
I  am,'  a  simple,  pure,  uncompounded  being,  without  any  created  mixture ; 
as  infinitely  above  the  being  of  creatures  as  above  the  conceptions  of  crea- 
tares :  Job  xxxvii.  28,  '  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out.' 
He  is  so  much  a  Spirit  that  he  is  the  '  Father  of  spirits,'  Heb.  xii.  9.  The 
Almighty  Father  is  not  of  a  nature  inferior  to  his  children.  The  soul  is  a 
spirit ;  it  could  not  else  exert  actions  without  the  assistance  of  the  body,  as 
the  act  of  understanding  itself  and  its  own  nature,  the  act  of  willing,  and 
willing  things  against  the  incitements  and  interest  of  the  body.  It  could 
not  else  conceive  of  God,  angels,  and  immaterial  substances.  It  could  not 
else  be  so  active  as  with  one  glimce  to  fetch  a  compass  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  by  a  sudden  motion  to  elevate  the  understanding  from  an  earthly 
thought  to  the  thinking  of  things  as  high  as  the  highest  heavens.  If  we 
have  this  opinion  of  our  souls,  which  in  Uie  nobleness  of  their  acts  surmount 
the  body,  without  which  the  body  is  but  a  dull  inactive  piece  of  clay,  we 
must  needs  have  a  higher  conception  of  God  than  to  clog  him  with  any 
matter,  though  of  a  finer  temper  than  ours.  We  must  conceive  of  him  by 
the  perfections  of  our  souls,  without  the  vileness  of  our  bodies.  If  God 
made  man  according  to  his  image,  we  must  raise  our  thoughts  of  Qod 
according  to  the  noblest  part  of  tiiat  image,  and  imagine  the  exemplar  or 
copy  not  to  come  short,  but  to  exceed  the  thing  copied  by  it.  God  were 
not  the  most  excellent  substance  if  he  were  not  a  Spirit.  Spiritual  sub- 
stances are  more  excellent  than  bodily,  the  soul  of  man  more  excellent  than 
other  animals,  angels  more  excellent  than  men.  They  contain  in  their  own 
nature  whatsoever  dignity  there  is  in  the  inferior  creatures.  God  must  have, 
therefore,  an  excellency  above  all  those,  and  therefore  is  entirely  remote 
from  the  conditions  of  a  body. 

It  is  a  gross  conceit,  therefore,  to  think  that  God  is  such  a  spirit  as  the 
air  is ;  t  for  that  is  to  be  a  body  as  the  air  is,  though  it  be  a  thin  one ;  and 
if  God  were  no  more  a  spirit  tlum  that,  or  than  angels,  he  would  not  be  the 
most  simple  being.  Yet  some§  think  that  the  spiritual  Deity  was  repre- 
sented by  the  air  in  the  ark  of  the  testament.  It  was  unlawful  to  represent 
him  by  any  image  that  God  had  prohibited.    Everything  about  the  ark  had 

*  Voniiis  IdoloL,  lib.  !i.  cap.  i.    Forbes,  Tniitniinent,  1.  i.  c.  86. 

t  Plntarch,  incorponJis  ratio ;  divintiB  spiritus,  Seneca. 

t  Calov.  Socin.  Proflig.,  p.  129, 180.  {  Amyrald  sup.,  Heb.  iz.  p.  146,  &c. 
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a  particular  significaiion.  The  gold  and  other  omamenta  abont  it  signified 
something  of  Christ,  but  were  unfit  to  represent  the  nature  of  God.  A 
thing  purely  inyisible,  and  ialling  under  nothing  of  sense,  could  not  represent 
him  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  air  in  the  ark  was  the  fittest ;  it  represented 
the  invisibility  of  God,  air  being  imperceptible  to  our  eyes.  Air  difiuseth 
itself  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  glides  through  secret  passages  into 
all  creatures,  it  fills  the  space  between  heaTen  and  eiuih ;  there  is  no  place 
wherein  God  is  not  present. 

To  evidence  this;—  • 

1.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  Creator.  All  .multitude 
begins  in,  and  is  reduced  to,  unity.  As  above  multitude  there  is  an  absolute 
unity,  so  above  mixed  creatures  there  is  an  absolute  simplicity.  You  cannot 
conceive  number  without  conceiving  the  beginning  of  it  in  that  which  was 
not  number,  viz.,  a  unit.  You  cannot  conceive  any  mixture  but  you  must 
eonceive  some  simple  thing  to  be  the  original  and  basis  of  it.  The  works 
of  art,  done  by  rational  creatures,  have  their  foundation  in  something 
spiritual.  Every  artificer,  watchmaker,  carpenter;  hath  a  model  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  work  he  designs  to  frame.  The  material  and  outward  fiibxio  is 
squared  according  to  an  inward  and  spiritual  idea.  A  spiritual  idea  speaks 
a  spiritual  faculty  as  the  subject  of  it.  God  could  not  have  an  idea  of  that 
vast  number  of  creatures  he  brought  into  being  if  he  had  not  a  spiritual 
nature.*  The  wisdom  whereby  the  world  was  created  could  never  be  the 
fruit  of  a  corporeal  nature ;  such  natures  are  not  capable  of  understanding 
and  comprehending  the  things  which  are  within  the  compass  of  their  nature, 
much  less  of  producing  them ;  and  therefore  beasts,  which  have  only  cor- 
poreal faculties,  move  to  objects  by  the  force  of  their  sense,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  comprehended  by  the  understanding  of  man. 
All  acts  of  wisdom  speak  an  intelligent  and  spiritual  agent.  The  effects  of 
wisdom,  goodness,  power,  are  so  great  and  admirable,  that  they  bespeak 
him  a  more  perfect  and  eminent  being  than  <$an  possibly  be  beheld  under  a 
bodily  shape.  Can  a  corporeal  substance  *  put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts, 
and  give  understanding  to  the  heart '  ?  Job  xxxviii.  86. 

2.  If  God  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  one.  If  God  had  a 
body  consisting  of  distinct  members,  as  ours,  or  all  of  one  nature,  as  the 
water  and  air  are,  yet  he  were  then  capable  of  division,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  entirely  one.  Either  those  parts  would  be  finite  or  infinite:  if 
finite,  they  are  not  parts  of  God,  for  to  be  God  and  finite  is  a  contradiction ; 
if  infinite,  then  there  are  as  many  infinites  as  distinct  members,  and  there- 
fore as  many  deities.  Suppose  tiiis  body  had  all  parts  of  the  same  nature, 
as  air  and  water  hath,  every  little  part  of  air  is  as  much  air  as  the  greatest, 
and  every  little  part  of  water  is  as  much  water  as  the  ocean ;  so  every  little 
part  of  God  would  be  as  much  God  as  the  whole,  as  many  particular  deities 
to  make  up  God  as  little  atoms  to  compose  a  body.  What  can  be  more 
absurd  ?  If  God  had  a  body  like  a  human  body,  and  were  compounded  of 
body  and  soul,  of  substance  and  quality,  he  could  not  be  the  most  perfect 
unity ;  he  would  be  made  up  of  distinct  parts,  and  those  of  a  distinct  nature, 
as  the  members  of  a  human  body  are.  Where  there  is  the  greatest  unity, 
there  must  be  the  greatest  simplicity ;  but  God  is  one.  As  he  is  free  from 
any  change,  so  he  is  void  of  any  multitude :  Deut.  vi.  4,  <  The  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord.' 

8.  If  God  had  a  body  as  we  have,  he  would  not  be  in^sible.  Every 
material  thing  is  not  visible :  the  air  is  a  body,  yet  invisible,  but  it  is  sensible ; 
the  cooling  quality  of  it  is  felt  by  us  at  every  breath,  and  we  know  it  by  our 

*  Amyral.  moral,  torn.  L  p.  282. 
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toach,  which  is  the  most  material  sense.  Eyery  body,  that  hath  membeiB 
like  to  bodies,  is  visible ;  bat  God  is  invisible.*  The  apostle  reckons  it 
amongst  his  otiier  perfections :  1  Tim.  i.  17,  *  Now  onto  the  King  etenuil, 
immortal,  invisible.'  He  is  invisible  to  our  sense,  which  beholds  nothing 
bat  material  and  coloured  things  ;  and  incomprehensible  to  oar  understand- 
ing, that  conceives  nothing  but  what  is  finite.  Qod  is  therefore  a  Spirit 
incapable  of  being  seen,  and  infinitely  incapable  of  being  understood.  If  he 
be  invisible,  he  is  also  spiritual.  If  he  had  a  body,  and  hid  it  from  our  eyes, 
he  might  be  said  not  to  be  seen,i)ut  could  not  be  said  to  be  invisible.  "VHien 
we  say  a  thing  is  visible,  we  understand  that  it  hath  such  qualities  which 
are  the  object  of  sense,  though  we  may  never  see  that  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  to  be  seen.  God  haUi  no  such  qualities  as  fall  under  the  percep- 
tion of  our  sense.  His  works  are  visible  to  us,  but  not  his  Godhead,  Bom. 
i.  20.  The  nature  of  a  human  body  is  to  be  seen  and  handled ;  Christ 
gives  us  such  a  description  of  it :  Luke  zxiv.  89,  *  Handle  me  and  see,  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me  have ;'  but  man  hath  been  so 
far  from  seeing  God,  that  it  is  impossible  he  can  see  him,  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
There  is  such  a  disproportion  between  an  infinite  object  and  a  finite  sense 
and  understanding,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  either  to  behold  or  compre- 
hend him ;  but  if  God  had  a  body  more  luminous  and  glorious  than  thai  of 
the  sun,  he  would  be  as  well  visible  to  us  as  the  sun,  though  the  immensity 
of  that  light  would  dazzle  our  eyes,  and  forbid  any  close  inspection  into  him 
by  the  virtue  of  our  sense.  We  have  seen  the  shape  and  figure  of  the  sun, 
but  no  man  hath  ever  seen  the  shape  of  God,  John  v.  87.  If  God  had  a 
body  he  were  visible,  though  he  mi^t  not  perfectly  and  fully  be  seen  bj 
us ;  t  as  we  see  the  heavens,  though  we  see  not  the  extension,  latitude,  and 
greatness  of  them.  Though  God  hath  manifested  himself  in  a  bodily  shape, 
Gen.  xviii.  1,  and  elsewhere  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abraham,  yet  the  sub- 
stance of  God  was  not  seen,  no  more  than  the  substance  of  angels  was  seen 
in  their  apparitions  to  men.  A  body  was  formed  to  be  made  visible  by 
them,  and  such  actions  done  in  that  body,  that  spake  the  person  that  did 
them  to  be  of  a  higher  eminency  than  a  bare  corporeal  creature.  Some- 
times a  representation  is  made  to  the  inward  sense  and  imagination,  as  to 
Micaiah,  1  Kings  xx.  19,  and  to  Isaiah,  chap.  vi.  1 ;  but  they  saw  not  the 
essence  of  God,  but  some  images  and  figures  of  him  proportioned  to  their 
sense  or  imagination.  The  essence  of  God  no  man  ever  saw,  nor  can  see, 
John  i.  18. 

Nor  doth  it  follow  that  God  hath  a  body, }  because  Jacob  is  said  to  *  see 
God  iace  to  face,'  Gen,  xxxii.  80 ;  and  Moses  had  the  like  privilege,  Deat. 
xxxiv.  10.  This  only  signifies  a  fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  God,  by 
some  representations  offered  to  the  bodily  sense,  or  rather  to  the  inward  spirit; 
for  God  tells  Moses  he  could  not  see  liis  face,  Exod.  xxxiii.  20 ;  and  that 
none  ever  saw  the  similitude  of  God,  Deut.  iv.  16.  Were  God  a  corporeal 
substance,  he  might  in  some  measure  be  seen  by  corporeal  eyes. 

4.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  infinite.  All  bodies  are  of 
a  finite  nature :  every  body  is  material,  and  eveiy  material  thing  is  termi- 
nated. The  sun,  a  vast  body,  hath  a  bounded  greatness :  the  heavens,  of  a 
mighty  bulk,  yet  have  their  limits.  If  God  had  a  body,  he  must  consist  of 
parts ;  those  parts  would  be  bounded  and  limited,  and  whatsoever  is  limited 
is  of  a  finite  virtue,  and  therefore  below  an  infinite  nature.  Beason  there- 
fore tells  us,  that  the  most  excellent  nature,  as  God  is,  cannot  be  of  a  cor- 
poreal condition,  because  of  the  limitation  and  other  actions  which  belong 

*  Daille  in  Tim.  t  Gonlart  de  Dieu.  p.  06, 98. 

t  Qoulart.  de  Dien,  p.  94. 
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to  every  body.  God  is  infinite,  for  '  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
him,'  2  Chron.  ii.  6.  The  largest  heavens,  and  those  imaginary  spaces 
beyond  the  world,  are  no  bonnds  to  him.  He  hath  an  essence  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  included  in  the  vastness  of  the  heavens. 
If  God  be  infinite,  then  he  can  have  no  parts  in  him ;  if  he  had,  they  must 
be  finite,  or  infinite :  finite  parts  can  never  make  up  an  infinite  being.  A 
vessel  of  gold  of  a  pound  weight  cannot  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  an  ounce. 
Infinite  parts  they  cannot  be,  because  then  eveiy  part  would  be  equal  to 
the  whole,  as  infinite  as  the  whole,  which  is  contntdictory.  We  see  in  all 
things  every  part  is  less  than  the  whole  bulk  that  is  composed  of  it.  As 
every  member  of  a  man  is  less  than  the  whole  body  of  man,  if  all  the  parts 
were  finite,  then  God  in  his  essence  were  finite ;  and  a  finite  God  is  not 
more  excellent  than  a  creature :  so  that  if  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could 
not  be  infinite. 

5.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  an  independent  being.  What- 
soever is  eompoimded  of  many  parts,  depends  either  essentially  or  integrally 
upon  those  parts ;  as  the  essence  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  conjunction 
and  union  of  his  two  main  parts,  his  soul  and  body ;  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated, the  essence  of  a  man  ceaseth,  and  the  perfection  of  a  man  depends 
upon  every  member  of  the  body ;  so  that  if  one  be  wantmg,  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  is  wanting.  As  if  a  man  hath  lost  a  limb,  you  call  him  not  a 
perfect  man,  because  tiiat  part  is  gone  upon  which  his  perfection,  as  an 
entire  man,  did  depend.  If  Gt)d,  ^erefore,  had  a  body,  the  perfection  of 
the  Deity  would  depend  upon  every  part  of  that  body;  and  the  more  parts 
he  were  compounded  of,  the  more  his  dependency  wotdd  be  multiplied  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  those  parts  of  the  body;  for  that  which  is  compounded 
of  many  parts  is  more  dependent  tlian  that  which  is  compounded  of  fewer. 

And  because  God  would  be  a  dependent  being  if  he  had  a  body,  he  could 
not  be  the  first  being ;  for  the  compounding  parts  are  in  order  of  nature 
before  that  which  is  compounded  by  them,  as  the  soul  and  body  are  before 
the  man  which  results  firom  the  union  of  them.  If  God  had  parts  and 
bodily  members  as  we  have,  or  any  composition,  the  essence  of  God  would 
result  from  those  parts,  and  those  parts  be  supposed  to  be  before  God ;  for 
that  which  is  a  ptui  is  before  that  whose  part  it  is.  As  in  artificial  things 
you  may  conceive  it,  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  or  clock  are  in  time  before 
that  watch,  which  is  made  by  setting  those  parts  together.  In  natural  things, 
you  must  suppose  the  members  of  a  body  framed  before  you  can  call  it  a 
man  ;  so  that  the  parts  of  this  body  are  before  that  which  is  constituted  by 
them.  We  can  conceive  no  other  of  God,  if  he  were  not  a  pure,  entire, 
tmmixed  Spirit :  if  he  had  distinct  parts,  he  would  depend  upon  them  ;  those 
parts  would  be^before  him :  his  essence  would  be  the  efiect  of  those  distinct 
parts,  and  so  he  would  not  be  absolutely  and  entirely  the  first  being.  But 
he  is  so :  Isa.  xliv.  6,  '  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last.'  He  is  the  first ; 
nothing  is  before  him :  whereas,  if  he  had  bodily  parts,  and  those  finite,  it 
would  follow,  God  is  made  up  of  those  parts  which  are  not  God ;  and  that 
which  is  not  God,  is  in  order  of  nature  before  that  which  is  God.  So  that 
we  see,  if  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  independent. 

6.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  were  not  immutable  and  unchangeable. 
His  immutability  depends  upon  his  simplicity.  He  is  unchangeable  in  his 
essence,  because  he  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  spiritual  being.  Whatsoever  is 
compounded  of  parts,  may  be  divided  into  those  parts,  and  resolved  into 
those  distinct  parts  which  make  up  and  constitute  Uie  nature.  Whatsoever 
is  compounded,  is  changeable  in  its  own  nature,  though  it  should  never  be 
changed.    Adam,  who  was  constituted  of  body  and  soul,  had  he  stood  in 
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innocenoe^  had  not  died ;  Hiere  had  been  no  separation  made  between  bis 
Bonl  and  body  whereof  he  was  oonsiitated,  and  his  body  had  not  resolved 
into  those  principles  of  dast  from  whence  it  was  extracted ;  yet  in  his  own 
nature  he  was  dissoluble  into  those  distinct  parts  whereof  he  was  compounded. 
And  so  the  glorified  saints  in  heaven,  after  the  resurrection,  and  the  happy 
meeting  of  their  souls  and  bodies  in  a  new  marriage  knot,  shall  never  be 
dissolved ;  yet  in  their  own  nature  they  are  mutable  and  dissoluble,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise,  because  they  are  made  up  of  such  distinct  parts  that  may 
be  separated  in  their  own  nature,  unless  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God. 
They  are  immutable  by  will,  the  will  of  God,  not  by  nature.  God  is  immu- 
table by  nature  as  well  as  will ;  as  he  hath  a  necessary  existence,  so  he  hath 
a  necessary  unchanceableness ;  Mai.  iii.  6,  '  I  the  Lord  change  not.'  He  ia 
as  unchangeable  in  nis  essence,  as  in  his  veracity  and  £uthfulnes.  They  are 
perfections  belonging  to  his  nature ;  but  if  he  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he 
could  not  be  immutable  by  nature. 

7.  If  God  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  omnipresent.  He  \m 
'  in  heaven  above,  and  the  earth  below,'  Deut.  iv.  89.  He  <  fills  heaven  and 
earth,'  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  The  divine  essence  is  at  once  in  heaven  and  earth ; 
but  it  is  impossible  a  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Since  God  is  everywhere,  he  must  be  spiritual.  Had  he  a  body,  he  could 
not  penetrate  all  Uiings ;  he  would  be  circumscribed  in  place.  He  could  not 
be  everywhere  but  in  parts,  not  in  the  whole ;  one  member  in  one  place, 
and  another  in  another ;  for  to  be  confined  to  a  particular  place  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  body,  but  since  he  is  difiused  through  the  whole  world,  '  higher 
than  heaven,  deeper  than  hell,  longer  than  the  earth,  broader  than  the  sea,* 
Job  xi.  8,  he  haUi  not  any  corporeal  matter.  If  he  had  a  body  wherewiUi 
to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  there  could  be  no  body  besides  his  own.  It  is  the 
nature  of  bodies  to  bound  one  another,  and  hinder  the  extending  of  one 
another.  Two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  point  of 
earth  :  one  excludes  the  other ;  and  it  will  follow  hence  that  we  are  nothing, 
no  substances,  mere  illusions ;  there  could  be  no  place  for  any  body  else."^ 
If  his  body  were  as  big  as  the  world,  as  it  must  be,  if  with  Uiat  he  filled 
heaven  and  earth,  there  would  not  be  room  for  him  to  move  a  hand  or  a  foot, 
or  extend  a  finger ;  for  there  would  be  no  place  remaining  for  the  motion. 

8.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  the  most  perfect  being.  The 
more  perfect  anything  is  in  the  rank  of  creatures,  the  more  spiritual  and  simple 
it  is,  as  gold  is  the  more  pure  and  perfect,  that  hath  least  mixture  of  other 
metfds.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  Ihere  would  be  creatures  of  a  more  excel- 
lent nature  than  God,  as  angels  and  souls,  which  the  Scripture  calls  spirits, 
in  opposition  to  bodies.  There  is  more  of  perfection  in  the  first  notion  of 
a  spirit,  than  in  the  notion  of  a  body.  God  cannot  be  less  perfect  than  his 
creatures,  and  contribute  an  excellency  of  being  to  them  which  he  wants  him- 
self. If  augels  and  souls  possess  such  an  excellency,  and  God  want  that 
excellency,  he  would  be  less  than  his  creatures,  and  excellency  of  the  effect 
would  exceed  the  excellency  of  the  cause;  but  every  creature,  even  the 
highest  creature,  is  infinitely  short  of  the  perfection  of  God ;  for  whatsoever 
excellency  they  have  is  finite  and  limited :  it  is  but  a  spark  from  the  sun,  a 
drop  from  the  ocean ;  but  God  is  unboundedly  perfect  in  the  highest  man- 
ner, without  any  limitation ;  and  therefore  above  spirits,  angels,  the  highest 
creatures  that  were  made  by  him.  An  infinite  sublimity,  a  pure  act,  to 
which  nothing  can  be  added,  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken.  '  In  him 
there  is  light  and  no  darkness,'  1  John  i.  5 ;  spirituality  without  any  mat- 
ter, perfection  without  any  shadow  or  taint  of  imperCsction ;  light  pierceth 

«  Gamacheiu  Theol.  torn.  i.  qneet.  8,  cap.  1. 
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into  all  things,  presenres  its  own  parity,  and  admits  of  no  mixtnre  of  any- 
thing else  with  it. 

Quest.  It  maj  he  said,  if  God  he  a  Spirit,  and  it  is  impossible  he  can  he 
otherwise  than  a  Spirit,  how  oomes  God  so  often  to  have  snch  members  as 
we  have  in  our  bodies  ascribed  to  him  ;  not  only  a  soul,  but  particular  bodily 
parts,  as  heart,  arms,  hands,  eyes,  ears,  face,  and  back-parts  ?  And  how  is 
it  that  he  is  never  called  a  Spirit  in  plain  words,  bnt  in  this  text  by  our 
Bavioor? 

?t  -^nf.  It  is  trae  many  parts  of  the  body  and  natural  affections  of  the  human 
nature  are  reported  of  God  in  Scripture :  head,  Dan  vii.  9 ;  eyes  and  eye- 
lids, Ps.  u.  4 ;  apple  of  the  eye,  mouth,  &o. ;  our  affections  also,  grief,  joy, 
anger,  &c.    But  it  is  to  be  considered, 

1.  That  this  is  in  condescension  to  our  weakness.*  God  being  desirous 
to  make  himself  known  to  man,  whom  he  created  for  his  glory,  humbles 
as  it  were  his  own  nature  to  such  representations  as  may  suit  and  assist  the 
capacity  of  the  creature.  Since  by  the  condition  of  our  nature  nothing 
erects  a  notion  of  itself  in  our  understanding,  but  as  it  is  conducted  in  by  our 
sense,  God  hath  served  himself  of  those  things  which  are  most  exposed  to 
our  sense,  most  obvious  to  our  understandings,  to  give  us  some  acquaintance 
with  his  own  nature,  and  those  things  which  otherwise  we  were  not  capable 
of  having  any  notion  of.  As  our  souls  are  linked  with  our  bodies,  so  our 
knowledge  is  linked  with  our  sense,  that  we  can  scarce  imagine  anything  at 
first  but  under  a  corporeal  form  and  figure,  till  we  come,  by  great  attention  to 
the  object,  to  make,  by  the  help  of  reason,  a  separation  of  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance from  the  corporeal  fancy,  and  consider  it  in  its  own  nature.  We  are 
not  able  to  conceive  a  spirit  without, some  kind  of  resemblance  to  something 
below  it,  nor  understand  the  actions  of  a  spirit  without  considering  the 
operations  of  a  human  body  in  its  several  members.  As  the  glories  of  an- 
other life  are  signified  to  us  by  the  pleasures  of  this,  so  the  nature  of  God, 
by  a  gracious  condescension  to  our  capacities,  is  signified  to  us  by  a  likeness 
to  our  own.  The  more  familiar  the  things  are  to  us  which  God  uses  to  this 
purpose,  the  more  proper  they  are  to  teach  us  what  he  intends  by  them. 

Ans.  2.  All  such  representation  are  to  signify  the  acts  of  God,  as  they 
bear  some  likeness  to  those  which  we  perform  by  those  members  he  ascribes 
to  himself.  So  that  those  members  ascribed  to  him  rather  note  his  visible 
operations  to  us,  than  his  visible  nature,  and  signify  that  God  doth  some 
works  like  to  those  which  men  do  by  the  assistance  of  those  organs  of  their 
bodies.t  So  the  wisdom  of  God  is  called  his  eye,  because  he  knows  that 
with  his  mind  which  we  see  with  our  eyes.  The  efficiency  of  God  is  called 
his  hand  and  arm,  because,  as  we  act  with  our  hands,  so  doth  God  with  his 
power.  The  divine  efficacies  are  signified.  By  his  eyes  and  ears  we  under- 
stand his  omniscience ;  by  his  face,  the  manifestation  of  his  fiivour ;  by  his 
mouth,  the  revelation  of  his  will ;  by  his  nostrils,  the  acceptation  of  our 
prayers;  by  his  bowels,  the  tenderness  of  his  compassion ;  by  his  heart,  the 
sincerity  of  his  affections ;  by  his  hand,  the  strength  of  his  power ;  by  his  feet, 
the  ubiquity  of  his  presence.  And  in  this  he  intends  instruction  and  com- 
fort :  by  his  eyes,  he  signifies  bis  watchfulness  over  us ;  by  his  ears,  hig 
readiness  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  oppressed,  Ps.  xxxiv.  16 ;  by  his  arm 
his  power, — an  arm  to  destroy  his  enemies,  and  an  arm  to  relieve  his 
people,  Isa.  li.  9;  all  those  attributed  to  God  to  signify  divine  actions, 
which  he  doth  without  bodily  organs,  as  we  do  with  them. 

Ans.  8.  Consider  also  that  only  those  members  which  are  the  instruments 

*  Loquitur  lex  secnndnm  llDgnaxn  flliomm  hominnm. 
t  Amytal,  de  Trin.  p.  218,  219. 
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of  the  noblest  actions,  and  under  that  consideration,  are  nsed  bj  him  to 
represent  a  notion  of  him  to  onr  minds.  Whatsoever  is  perfect  and  excel- 
lent is  ascribed  to  him,  bat  nothing  that  savours  of  imperfection.*  The 
heart  is  ascribed  to  him,  it  being  the  principle  of  vital  actions,  to  signify  the 
life  that  he  hath  in  himself.  Watchful  and  discerning  eyes,  not  sleepy 
and  lazy  ones ;  a  mouth  to  reveal  his  will,  not  to  take  in  food.  To  eat  and 
sleep  are  never  ascribed  to  him,  nor  those  parts  that  belong  to  the  preparing 
or  transmitting  nourishment  to  the  sevend  parts  of  the  body,  as  stomachy 
liver,  reins,  nor  bowels  under  that  consideration,  but  as  they  are  significant 
of  compassion ;  but  only  those  parts  are  ascribed  to  him  whereby  we  acquire 
knowledge,  as  eyes  and  ears,  the  organs  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  or  to 
communicate  it  to  others,  as  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  as  they  are  instruments 
of  speaking,  not  of  tasting.  Or  those  parts  which  signify  strength  and 
power,  or  whereby  we  perform  the  actions  of  charity  for  Uie  relief  of  others. 
Taste  and  touch,  senses  that  extend  no  farther  than  to  corporeal  things,  and 
are  the  grossest  of  all  the  senses,  are  never  ascribed  to  him. 

It  were  worth  consideration,!  whether  this  describing  God  by  the  members 
of  an  human  body  were  so  much  figuratively  to  be  understood,  as  with 
respect  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  to  assume  the  human 
nature  and  all  the  members  of  a  human  body. 

Asaph,  speaking  in  the  person  of  God :  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2,  '  I  will  open  my 
mouth  in  parables.'  In  regard  of  God  it  is  to  be  understood  figuratively, 
but  in  regard  of  Christ  literally,  to  whom  it  is  applied,  Mat.  xiii,  84,  85. 
And  that  apparition,  Isa.  vi.,  which  was  the  appearance  of  Jehovah,  is 
applied  to  Clmst,  John  xii.  40,  41. 

After  the  report  of  the  creation,  and  the  forming  of  man,  we  read  of  God's 
speaking  to  him,  but  not  of  God's  appearing  to  him  in  any  visible  shape.^ 
A  voice  might  be  formed  in  the  air  to  give  man  notice  of  his  duty ;  some 
way  of  information  he  must  have  what  positive  laws  he  was  to  observe, 
besides  that  law  which  was  engraven  in  his  nature,  which  we  call  the 
law  of  nature ;  and  without  a  voice  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will 
could  not  be  so  conveniently  communicated  to  man.  Though  God  was 
heard  in  a  voice,  he  was  not  seen  in  a  shape ;  but  after  the  Ml  we  several 
times  read  of  his  appearing  in  such  a  form.  Though  we  read  of  his  speak- 
ing before  man's  committing  of  sin,  yet  not  of  his  walking^  which  is  mor« 
corporeal,  till  afterwards,  Gen.  iii.  8.  Though  God  would  not  have  m^p 
believe  him  to  be  corporeal,  yet  he  judged  it  expedient  to  give  some  pre-notices 
of  that  divine  incarnation  which  he  had  promised.  § 

5.  Therefore  we  must  not  conceive  of  the  visible  Deity,  according  to  the 
letter  of  such  expressions,  but  the  true  intent  of  them.  Though  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  his  eyes  and  arms,  yet  it  denies  them  to  be  arms  of  flesh. 
Job  X.  4,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  8.  We  must  not  conceive  of  God  according  to  the 
letter,  but  the  design  of  the  metaphor.  When  we  hear  things  described  by 
metaphorical  expressions,  for  the  clearing  them  up  to  onr  fancy,  we  conceive 
not  of  them  under  that  garb,  but  remove  the  veU  by  an  act  of  our  reason. 
When  Christ  is  called  a  sun,  a  vine,  bread,  is  any  so  stupid  as  to  conceive 
him  to  be  a  vine  with  material  branches  and  clusters,  or  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  a  loaf  ?  But  the  things  designed  by  such  metaphors  are  obvious 
to  the  conception  of  a  mean  understanding.  If  we  would  conceive  God  to 
have  a  body  like  a  man,  because  he  describes  himself  so,  we  may  conceit  him 
to  be  like  a  bird,  because  he  is  mentioned  with  wings,  Ps.  xxxvi.  7,  or  like 

*  Episcop^  Instita.  1.  4,  sect.  3,  cap.  8. 
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a  lion  or  leopard,  because  he  likens  himself  to  them  in  the  acts  of  his  strength 
and  fary,  Hosea  ziii.  7,  8.  He  is  called  a  rock,  a  horn,  fire,  to  note  his 
strength  and  wrath.  If  any  be  so  stnpid  as  to  think  God  to  be  really  snchy 
they  would  make  him  not  only  a  man,  bnt  worse  than  a  monster. 

Onkelos,*  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  upon  parts  of  the  Scripture,  was  so 
tender  of  expressing  the  notion  of  any  corporiety  in  God,  that,  when  he  meets 
with  any  expressions  of  that  nature,  he  translates  them  according  to  the  true 
intent  of  them,  as  when  God  is  said  to  '  descend,'  Gen.  xi.  5,  which  implies 
a  local  motion,  a  motion  from  one  place  to  another,  he  translates  it '  and 
God  revealed  himself.'  We  should  conceive  of  God  according  to  the  design 
of  the  expressions.  When  we  read  of  his  eyes,  we  should  conceive  his  omni- 
science; of  his  hand,  his  power;  of  his  sitting,  his  immutability;  of  his  throne, 
his  majesty ;  and  conceive  of  him  as  surmounting  not  only  ihe  grossness  Of 
bodies,  bnt  Ihe  spiritual  excellency  of  the  most  dignified  creatures,  something 
BO  perfect,  great,  spiritual,  as  noUiing  can  be  conceived  higher  and  purer. 

Christ,  saith  one,t  is  truly  Demfiguratm,  and  for  his  sake  was  it  more 
easily  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  thii^  of  God  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 
Ute,  If  God  be  a  pure  spiritual  being,  then, 

1.'  Man  is  not  the  image  of  God,  according  to  his  external  bodily  form  and 
figure.     The  image  of  God  in  man  consisted  not  in  what  is  seen,  but  in 
what  is  not  seen ;  not  in  the  conformation  of  the  members,  but  rather  in  the 
spiritual  faculties  of  the  soul,  or,  most  of  all,  in  the  holy  endowments  of 
those  faculties :  £ph.  iv.  24,  *  That  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  afber 
God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,'  Col.  iii.  10.     The  image, 
which  is  restored  by  redeeming  grace,  was  the  image  of  God  by  original 
nature.     The  image  of  God  cannot  be  in  that  part  which  is  common  to  us 
with  beasts,  bnt  rather  in  that  wherein  we  excel  all  living  creatures,  in 
reason,  understanding,  and  an  immortal  spirit.     God  expressly  saith,  that 
none  '  saw  a  similitude  '  of  him,  Dent.  iv.  15,  16,  which  had  not  been  true 
if  man  in  regard  of  his  body  had  been  the  image  and  similitude  of  GK>d,  for 
then  a  figure  of  God  had  been  seen  every  day,  as  often  as  we  saw  a  man  or 
beheld  ourselves ;    nor  would  the  apostle's  argument  stand  good :   Acts 
zvii.  29,  that  <  the  Godhead  is  not  like  to  stone  graven  by  art '  if  we  were  not 
the  ofispriog  of  God,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  his  nature  in  our  spirits  rather 
than  our  bodies.}     It  was  a  fimcy  of  Eugubinus  that,  when  God  set  upon 
the  actual  creation  of  man,  he  took  a  bodily  form  for  an  exemplar  of  that 
which  he  would  express  in  his  work,  and,  therefore,  that  the  words  of  Moses, 
Gen.  i.  26,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  body  of  man,  because  there  was  in 
man  such  a  shape  which  God  had  then  assumed.     To  let  alone  God's  form- 
ing himself  a  body  for  that  work  as  a  groundless  fancy,  man  can  in  no  wise 
be  said  to  be  the  image  of  God  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  his  body,  but 
beasts  may  as  well  be  said  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God,  whose  bodies  have 
the  same  members  as  the  body  of  man  for  the  most  part,  and  excel  men  in 
the  acuteness  of  the  senses  and  swiftness  of  their  motion,  agility  of  body, 
greatness  of  strength,  and  in  some  kind  of  ingenuities  also  wherein  man  hath 
been  a  scholar  to  the  brutes  and  beholden  to  their  skill.     The  soul  comes 
nearest  the  nature  of  God  as  being  a  spiritual  substance,  yet,  considered 
singly  in  regard  of  its  spiritual  substance,  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  the  image 
of  God.    A  beast,  because  of  its  corporiety,  may  as  well  be  called  the  image 
of  a  man,  for  there  is  a  greater  similitude  between  man  and  a  brute  in  the  rank 
of  bodies  than  there  can  be  between  God  and  the  highest  angels  in  the  rank 
of  spirits.     If  it  doth  not  consist  in  the  substance  of  the  soul,  much  less  can 

*  Maimon.  Moro  Nevoc.  part  i  .cap.  27.        t  More's  Conjectnra  Cabalistica,  p.  127. 
tPetav.  Theol.  Dog.  torn.  L  lib.  ii.  cap.  L  p.  104. 
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it  in  any  similitnde  of  the  body.  This  image  consisted  partly  in  the  state 
of  man  as  he  had  dominion  over  the  creatures,  partly  in  tiie  nature  of  man 
as  he  was  an  intelligent  being,  and  thereby  was  capable  of  having  a  grant  of 
that  dominion,  but  principally  in  the  conformity  of  the  soul  with  God  in  the 
frame  of  his  spirit  and  the  holiness  of  his  actions  ;  not  at  all  in  the  figure 
and  form  of  his  body  physically,  though  morally  there  might  be,  as  there  was 
a  rectitude  in  the  body,  as  an  instrument  to  conform  to  the  holy  motions  of 
the  soul,  as  the  holiness  of  the  soul  sparkled  in  the  actions  and  members  of 
the  body.  If  man  were  like  Grod  because  he  hath  a  body,  whatsoever  hath 
a  body  hath  some  resemblance  to  God,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  part  his 
image ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  essence  of  all  creatures  cannot  be  an  image 
of  the  immense  essence  of  God. 

2.  If  God  be  a  pure  Spirit,  it  is  unreasonable  to  frame  any  image  or  picture 
of  God.*     Some  heathens  have  been  wiser  in  this  than  some  Christians. 
Pythagoras  forbade  his  scholars  to  engrave  any  shape  of  him  upon  a  ring, 
because  he  was  not  to  be  comprehended  by  sense,  but  conceived  only  in  our 
minds  ;  our  hands  are  as  unable  to  fashion  him  as  our  own  eyes  to  see  him.t 
The  ancient  Bomans  worshipped  their  gods  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
before  any  material  representations  of  them,}  and  the  ancient  idolatrous 
Germans  thought  it  a  wicked  thing  to  represent  God  in  a  human  shape;  yet 
some,  and  those  no  Romanists,  labour  to  defend  the  making  images  of  God 
in  the  resemblance  of  man ;  because  he  is  so  represented  in  Scripture,  he 
msy  be,§  saith  one,  conceived  so  in  our  minds  and  figured  so  to  our  sense.   If 
this  were  a  good  reason,  why  may  he  not  be  pictured  as  a  lion,  horn,  eagle, 
rock,  since  he  is  under  such  metaphors  shadowed  to  us  ?     The  same  ground 
there  is  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.     What  though  man  be  a  nobler  creaturoi 
God  hath  no  more  the  body  of  a  man  than  that  of  an  eagle,  and  some  per- 
fections in  other  creatures  represent  some  excellencies  in  his  nature  and 
actions  which  cannot  be  figured  by  a  human  shape,  as  strength  by  the  lion, 
swiftness  and  readiness  by  the  wings  of  the  bird.    But  God  hath  absolutely 
prohibited  the  making  any  image  whatsoever  of  him,  and  that  with  terrible 
threatenings :  Exod.  xx.  5,  <  I  the  Lord  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  ini- 
quities of  Uie  fathers  upon  their  children,'  and  Deut.  v.  8,  9.    After  God  had 
given  the  Israelites  the  commandment  wherein  he  forbade  them  to  have  any 
God  before  him,  he  forbids  all  figuring  of  him  by  the  hand  of  man ;  not  only 
images,  but  any  likeness  of  him  either  by  things  in  heaven,  in  the  earth,  or 
in  the  water.     How  often  doth  he  discover  his  indignation  by  the  prophets, 
against  them  that  offer  to  mould  him  in  a  creature  form  I    This  law  was  not 
to  serve  a  particular  dispensation,  or  to  endure  a  particular  time,  but  it  was 
a  declaration  of  his  will,  invariable  in  all  places  and  all  times,  being  fotmded 
upon  the  immutable  nature  of  his  being,  and  therefore  agreeable  to  the  law 
of  nature ;  otherwise,  not  chargeable  upon  the  heathens.     And,  therefore, 
when  God  had  declared  his  nature  and  his  works  in  a  stately  and  m%jestie 
eloquence,  he  demands  of  them,  to  whom  they  would  liken  him,  or  what 
likeness   they  would  compare  unto  him,  Isa.  xl.  18 ;    where  they  could 
find  anything  that  would  be  a  lively  image  and  resemblance  of  his  infinite 
excellency  ?    Founding  it  upon  the  infiniteness  of  his  nature,  which  neces* 
sarily  implies  the  spirituality  of  it.    God  is  infinitely  above  any  statue,  and 
those  that  think  to  draw  God  by  a  stroke  of  a  pencil,  or  form  him  by  tha 
enmvings  of  art,  are  more  stupid  than  the  statues  themselves. 
To  shew  the  unreasonableness  of  it,  consider, 

*  Jambljo.  protrepty  cap.  21,  symb.  24. 
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(1.)  It  is  impossible  to  &8hion  any  image  of  Qod.  If  onr  more  eapacions 
sonls  camiot  grasp  his  natnre,  oar  weaker  sense  cannot  frame  his  image ;  it 
is  more  possible  of  the  two,  to  comprehend  him  in  onr  minds,  than  to  frame 
him  in  an  image  to  onr  sense.  He  inhabits  inaccessible  light;  as  it  is 
impossible  for  ^e  eye  of  man  to  see  him,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Bit  of  man 
to  paint  him  npon  walls,  and  carve  him  oat  of  wood.  None  knows  him  bat 
himself,  none  can  describe  him  bat  himself.*  Can  we  draw  a  figure  of  oar 
own  soals,  and  express  that  part  of  oarsehes  wherein  we  are  most  like  to 
God  ?  Can  we  extend  this  to  any  bodily  figore,  and  divide  it  into  parts  ? 
How  can  we  deal  so  with  the  original  copy,  whence  the  first  draaght  of  oar 
souls  was  taken,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  spiritual  than  men  or  angels  ? 
No  corporeal  thing  can  represent  a  spiritual  snbstance ;  there  is  no  propor- 
tion in  nature  between  them ;  God  is  a  simple,  infinite,  immense,  eternal, 
invisible,  incorruptible  being.  A  statae  is  a  compound,  finite,  limited, 
temporal,  visible,  and  corruptible  body.  God  is  a  living  Spirit;  but  a 
statue  nor  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  perceives  anything.  But  suppose  God 
had  a  body,  it  is  impossible  to  mould  an  image  of  it  in  the  true  glory 
of  that  body.  Can  the  statue  of  an  excellent  monarch  represent  the  majesty 
and  air  of  his  countenance,  though  made  by  the  skilfnllest  workman  in  the 
world  9  If  God  had  a  body  in  some  measure  suited  to  his  excellency,  were 
it  possible  for  man  to  make  an  exact  image  of  him,  who  cannot  picture  the 
light,  heat,  motion,  magnitude,  and  dazzling  property  of  the  sun  ?  The 
excellency  of  any  corporeal  natnre  of  the  least  creature,  the  temper,  instinct, 
artifice,  are  beyond  the  power  of  a  carving  tool,  much  more  is  God. 

(2.)  To  make  any  corporeal  representation  of  Gk>d  is  unworthy  of  God.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  his  nature.  Whosoever  thinks  a  carnal  corruptible  image 
to  be  fit  for  a  representation  of  God,  renders  God  no  better  than  a  carnal 
and  corporeal  being.  It  is  a  kind  of  debasing  an  angel,  who  is  a  spiritual 
nature,  to  represent  him  in  a  bodily  shape,  who  is  as  fiur  removed  from  any 
fleahliness  as  heaven  from  earth ;  much  more  to  degrade  the  glory  of  the 
divine  natnre  to  the  lineaments  of  a  man.  The  whole  stock  of  images  is 
but  a  lie  of  God :  Jer.  x.  8,  14,  *  A  doctrine  of  vanities  and  falsehood.'  It 
represents  him  in  a  false  garb  to  the  world,  and  sinks  his  glory  into  that  of 
a  corruptible  creature,  Bom.  i.  28,  25.  It  impairs  the  reverence  of  God 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  by  degrees  may  debase  men's  apprehensions  of 
God,  and  be  a  means  to  make  them  believe  he  is  such  a  one  as  themselves, 
and  that  not  being  firee  from  the  figure,  he  is  not  also  free  from  the  imper* 
fections  of  their  bodies.  Corporeal  images  of  God  were  the  fruits  of  base 
imaginations  of  him ;  and  as  they  sprung  from  them,  so  they  contribute  to  a 
greater  corruption  of  the  notions  of  the  divine  nature.  The  heathens  began 
Sieir  first  representations  of  him  by  the  image  of  a  corruptible  man,  then  of 
birds,  till  they  descended,  not  only  to  four-footed  beasts,  but  creeping  things, 
even  serpents,  as  the  apostle  seems  to  intimate  in  his  enumeration,  Bom. 
i.  28.  It  had  been  more  honourable  to  have  continued  in  human  representation 
of  him,  than  have  sunk  so  low  as  beasts  and  serpents,  the  baser  images,  though 
the  first  had  been  infinitely  unworthy  of  him,  he  being  more  above  a  man, 
thoo^  the  noblest  creature,  than  man  is  above  a  worm,  a  toad,  or  the  most 
despicable  creeping  thing  upon  the  earth.  To  think  we  can  make  an  image 
of  God  of  a  piece  of  marble,  or  an  ingot  of  gold,  is  a  greater  debasing  of  hua 
than  it  would  be  of  a  great  prince,  if  you  should  represent  him  in  the  statue 
of  a  fr^.  When  the  Israelites  represented  Gbd  by  a  calf,  it  is  said,  *  They 
sinned  a  great  sin,'  Exod.  xxxii.  81.  And  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  who 
intended  (mly  a  representation  of  God  by  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  is 

^  Cocoeiiui,  Sum.  TheoL,  cap.  9,  p.  47,  sec.  86. 
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called  more  emphaiicallj,  Hosea  z.  15,  DDiUD  JlO*l>  '  the  wickedness  of 
your  wickedness/  the  very  scnm  and  dregs  of  wickedness.  As  men  debased 
God  by  this,  so  God  debased  men  for  this ;  he  degraded  the  Israelites  into 
captiyity  under  the  worst  of  their  enemies,  and  punished  the  heathens  with 
spiritual  judgments,  as  nncleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts, 
Bom.  i.  24,  which  is  repeated  again  in  other  expressions,  ver.  26,  27,  as 
a  meet  recompence  for  their  disgracing  the  spiritual  nature  of  God.  Had 
God  been  like  to  man,  they  had  not  offended  in  it ;  but  I  mention  this  to 
shew  a  probable  reason  of  those  base  lusts  which  are  in  the  midst  of  us, 
that  have  scarce  been  exceeded  by  any  nation,  yiz.,  the  unworthy  and 
unspiritual  conceits  of  God,  which  are  as  much  a  debasing  of  him  as 
material  images  were  when  they  were  more  rife  in  the  world,  and  may  be  as 
well  the  cause  of  those  spiritual  judgments  upon  men  as  the  worshipping 
molten  and  carved  images  were  the  cause  of  the  same  upon  the  heathen. 

(8.)  Yet  this  is  natural  to  man.  Wherein  we  may  see  the  contrariety  of 
man  to  God.  Though  God  be  a  Spirit,  yet  there  is  nothing  man  is  more 
prone  to  than  to  represent  him  under  a  corporeal  form.  The  most  famous 
guides  of  the  heathen  world  have  fashioned  him,  not  only  according  to  the 
more  honourable  images  of  men,  but  bestialised  him  in  the  form  of  a 
brute.  The  Egyptians,  whose  country  was  the  school  of  learning  to  Greece, 
were  notoriously  guilty  of  this  brutishness,  in  worshipping  an  ox  fbr  an  image 
of  their  god ;  and  the  Philistines  their  Dagon,  in  a  figure  composed  of  the 
image  of  a  woman  and  a  fish.*  Sach  representations  were  ancient  in  the 
oriental  parts.  The  gods  of  Laban,  that  he  accuseth  Jacob  of  stealing  firom 
him,  are  supposed  to  be  little  figures  of  men.  Gen.  xxxi.  80,  84.  8uch  was 
the  Israelites'  golden  calf;  their  worship  was  not  terminated  on  the  image, 
but  they  worshipped  the  true  God  under  that  representation.  They  could 
not  be  so  brutish  to  call  a  calf  their  deliverer,  and  give  to  him  a  great  title, 
— '  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,*  Exod.  xxxii.  4, — or  that  which  they  knew  belonged  to  the  true  God, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  They  knew  the  calf  to  be  formed  of 
their  earrings,  but  they  had  consecrated  it  to  God  as  a  representation  of 
him.  Though  they  chose  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  idol,  yet  they  knew 
that  Apis,  Osiris,  and  Isis,  the  gods  the  Egyptians  adored  in  that  figure,  had 
not  wrought  theu:  redemption  from  bondage,  but  would  have  used  their  force, 
had  they  been  possessed  of  any,  to  have  kept  them  under  the  yoke,  rather 
than  have  freed  them  from  it.  The  feast  also  which  they  celebrated  before 
that  image  is  called  by  Aaron  the  feast  of  the  Lord :  ver.  5,  '  A  feast  to 
Jehovah,'  the  incommunicable  name  of  the  Creator  of  the  world.  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  both  the  priest  and  the  people  pretended  to  serve  the 
true  God,  not  any  false  divinity  of  Egypt ;  that  God  who  had  rescued  them 
from  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  divided  the  Bed  Sea  before  them,  destroyed 
their  enemies,  conducted  them,  fed  them  by  miracle,  spoken  to  them  from 
mount  Sinai,  and  amazed  them  by  his  thunderings  and  lightnings  when  he 
instructed  them  by  his  law,  a  God  they  could  not  so  soon  forget.  And 
with  this  representing  God  by  that  image,  they  are  charged  by  the  psalmist: 
Ps.  cvi.  19,  20,  '  They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb,  and  changed  tibteir  glory  into 
the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass.'  They  changed  their  gloiy ;  that 
is,  God  the  glory  of  Israel ;  so  that  they  took  this  fi[gure  for  ^e  image  of 
the  true  God  of  Israel,  their  own  God,  not  the  God  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  Jeroboam  intended  no  other  by  his  calves,  but  symbols  of  the 
presence  of  the  true  God,  instead  of  the  ark  and  the  propitiatory  which 
remained  among  the  Jews.    We  see  the  inclinations  of  our  natures  in  the 

*  Daille,  super,  Cor.  i.  10,  S«r«  8. 
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practice  of  the  Israelites,  a  people  chosen  out  the  whole  world  to  bear  np 
God's  name,  and  preserve  his  glory ;  and  in  that  the  images  of  God  were  so 
soon  set  np  in  the  Christian  church,  and  to  this  day  the  picture  of  God  in 
the  shape  of  an  old  man  is  visible  in  the  temples  of  the  Romanists.  It  is 
prone  to  the  nature  of  man. 

(4.)  To  represent  God  by  a  corporeal  image,  and  to  worship  him  in  and 
by  that  image,  is  idolatry.  Though  the  Israelites  did  not  acknowledge  the 
calf  to  be  God,  nor  intended  a  worship  to  any  of  the  Egyptian  deities  by  it, 
but  worshipped  that  God  in  it  who  had  so  lately  and  miraculously  delivered 
them  from  a  cruel  servitude,  and  could  not  in  natural  reason  judge  him  to 
be  clothed  with  a  bodily  shape,  much  less  to  be  like  an  ox  that  eateth  grass, 
yet  the  apostle  brings  no  less  a  charge  against  them  than  that  of  idolatry, 
1  Cor.  X.  7.  He  calls  them  idolaters,  who  before  that  calf  kept  a  feast  to 
Jehovah,  citing  Exod.  xxxii.  5.  Suppose  we  could  make  such  an  image  oi 
God  as  might  perfectly  represent  hiin,  yet  since  God  hath  prohibited  it, 
shall  we  be  wiser  than  God  ?  He  hsXk  sufficiently  manifested  himself  in 
his  works  without  images ;  he  is  seen  in  the  creatures,  more  particularly  in 
the  heavens,  which  declare  his  glory.  His  works  are  more  excellent  repre* 
sentations  of  him,  as  being  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  than  anything  that  is 
the  product  of  the  art  of  man.  His  gloiy  sparkles  in  the  heavens,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  as  being  magnificent  pieces  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  yet  the 
kissing  the  hand  to  the  sun  or  the  heavens,  as  representative  of  tiie  excel- 
lency and  migesty  of  God,  is  idolatry  in  Scripture  account,  and  a  denial  oi 
God,  Job  xxxi.  26-28,  a  prostituting  the  glory  of  Grod  to  a  creature.  Either 
the  worship  is  terminated  on  the  image  itself,*  and  then  it  is  confessed  by 
aU  to  be  idolatry,  because  it  is  a  giving  that  worship  to  a  creature  which  is 
the  sole  right  of  God ;  or  not  tmninated  in  the  image,  but  in  the  object 
represented  by  it ;  it  is  then  a  foolish  thing ;  we  may  as  well  terminate  our 
worship  on  the  true  object,  without  as  with  an  image.  An  erected  statue  is  no 
sign  or  symbol  of  God's  special  presence,  as  the  ark,  tabernacle,  temple  were. 
It  is  no  part  of  divine  institution,  has  no  authority  of  a  command  to  sup- 
port it,  no  cordial  of  a  promise  to  encourage  it;  and  the  image  being  infinitely 
distant  from,  and  below  the  majesty  and  spirituality  of  God,  cannot  con- 
stitute one  object  of  worship  with  him.  To  put  a  religious  character  upon 
any  image  formed  by  the  corrupt  imagination  of  man,  as  a  representation  oi 
the  invisible  and  spiritual  Deity,  is  to  think' the  Godhead  to  be  like  sUver  and 
gold,  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.  Acts  xvii.  29. 

8.  This  doctrine  will  direct  us  in  our  conceptions  of  God  as  a  pure, 
perfect  spirit,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfect,  more  pure, 
more  spiritual. 

(1.)  We  cannot  have  an  adequate  or  suitable  conception  of  God.  He 
dwells  in  inaccessible  light ;  inaccessible  to  the  acuteness  of  our  fi^ncy,  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  our  sense.  If  we  could  have  thoughts  of  him  as 
high  and  excellent  as  his  nature,  our  conceptions  must  be  as  infinite 
as  his  nature.  All  our  imaginations  of  him  cannot  represent  him,  because 
every  created  species  is  finite;  it  cannot,  therefore,  represent  to  us  a  full  and 
substantial  notion  of  an  infinite  being.  We  cannot  speak  or  think  worthily 
enough  of  him  who  is  greater  than  our  words,' vaster  than  our  understandings. 
Whatsoever  we  speak  or  think  of  God  is  handed  first  tons  by  the  notice  we 
have  of  some  perfection  in  the  creature,  and  explains  to  us  some  particular 
excellency  of  God,  rather  than  the  fulness  of  his  essence.  No  creature,  nor 
all  creatures  together,  can  furnish  us  with  such  a  magnificent  notion  of 
God  as  can  give  us  a  clear  view  of  him.    Yet  God  in  his  word  is  pleased  to 

*  LawBon,  Body  of  Divin.,  p.  161. 
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step  below  his  own  excellency,  and  point  ns  to  those  exeelleneies  in  hii 
works,  whereby  we  may  aseend  to  the  knowledge  of  those  excellencies  which 
are  in  his  nature.  But  the  creatures,  whence  we  draw  our  lessons,  being 
finite,  and  onr  understandings  being  finite,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  a 
notion  of  Grod  commensurate  to  the  immensity  and  spirituality  of  his  being. 
'  God  is  not  like  to  Tisible  creatares,  nor  is  there  any  proportion  between 
him  and  the  most  spiritual.'*  We  cannot  have  a  full  notion  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  much  less  can  we  have  of  God,  who  is  a  Spirit  above  spirits.  No 
spirit  can  clearly  represent  him.  The  angels,  that  are  great  spirits,  are 
bounded  in  their  extent,  finite  in  their  being,  and  of  a  mutable  nature. 

Yet  though  we  cannot  have  a  suitable  conception  of  Gt)d,  we  must  not 
content  ourselves  without  any  conception  of  him.  It  is  our  sin  not  to 
endeavour  after  a  true  notion  of  him  ;  it  is  our  sin  to  rest  in  a  mean  and  low 
notion  of  him,  when  our  reason  tells  us  we  are  capable  of  having  higher;  but 
if  we  ascend  as  high  as  we  can,  though  we  shall  then  come  short  of  a  suitable 
notion  of  him,  this  is  not  our  sin,  but  our  weakness.  God  is  infinitely  superior 
to  the  choicest  conceptions,  not  only  of  a  sinner,  but  of  a  creature.  If  all 
conceptions  of  God  below  Uie  true  nature  of  God  were  sin,  there  is  not  a  holy 
angel  in  heaven  free  from  sin,  because  though  they  are  the  most  capacious 
creatures,  yet  they  cannot  have  such  a  notion  of  an  infinite  being  as  is  fully 
suitable  to  his  nature,  unless  they  were  infinite  as  he  himself  is. 

(2.)  But,  however,  we  must  by  no  means  conceive  of  God  under  a  human 
or  corporeal  shape.  Bince  we  cannot  have  conceptions  honourable  enough 
for  his  nature,  we  must  take  heed  we  entertain  not  any  which  may  debase 
his  nature.  Though  we  cannot  comprehend  him  as  he  is,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  fancy  hun  to  be  what  he  is  not.  It  is  a  vain  thing  to  conceive 
him  with  human  lineaments.  We  must  think  higher  of  him  than  to  ascribe 
to  him  so  mean  a  shape.  We  deny  his  spirituality  when  we  fancy  him  under 
such  a  form.  He  is  spiritual,  and  between  that  which  is  spiritual  and  that 
which  is  corporeal  there  is  no  resemblance.f  Indeed,  Daniel  saw  QoA  in  a 
human  form :  Dan.  vii.  9,  <  The  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was 
white  as  snow,  and  the  hairs  of  his  head  like  pure  wool : '  he  is  described  as 
coming  to  judgment.  It  is  not  meant  of  Christ  probably ;  because  Christ, 
ver.  18,  is  called  the  Son  of  man  coming  near  to  the  Ancient  of  days.  This 
is  not  the  proper  shape  of  God,  for  no  man  hath  seen  his  shape.  It  was  a 
vision  wherein  such  representations  were  made,  as  were  accommodated  to 
the  inward  sense  of  Daniel.  Daniel  saw  him  in  a  rapture  or  ecstasy,  wherein 
outward  senses  are  of  no  use.  God  is  described,  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  of 
a  human  form,  but  in  regard  of  his  fitness  to  judge.  White  denotes  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature  ;  Ancient  of  days,  in  regard  of  his 
eternity ;  white  hair,  in  regard  of  his  prudence  and  wisdom,  which  is  more 
eminent  in  age  than  youth,  and  more  fit  to  discern  causes  and  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  Visions  are  riddles,  and  must  not  be  understood 
in  a  literal  sense.  We  are  to  watch  against  such  determinate  conceptions 
of  God.  Vain  imaginations  do  easily  infest  us ;  tinder  will  not  sooner  take 
fire,  than  our  natures  kindle  into  wrong  notions  of  the  divine  majesty.  We 
are  very  apt  to  fEwhion  a  god  like  ourselves.  We  must  therefore  look  upon 
such  representations  of  God  as  accommodated  to  our  weakness,  and  no  more 
think  them  to  be  literal  descriptions  of  God,  as  he  is  in  himself,  than  we 
will  think  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  water  to  be  the  true  sun  in  the 
heavens.  We  may  indeed  conceive  of  Christ  as  man,  who  hath  in  heaven 
the  vestment  of  onr  nature,  and  is  DeuB  figttratitSf  though  we  cannot  conceive 
the  Godhead  under  a  human  shape. 
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[1.]  To  have  Buoh  a  fancy  is  to  disparage  and  wrong  Gk>d.  A  ooiporeal. 
fancy  of  God  is  as  ridicoloos  in  itself,  and  as  injorioos  to  God,  as  a  wooden 
Statue.  The  caprioioes  of  onr  imagination  aie  often  more  monstrous  than 
the  images  which  are  the  works  of  art.  It  is  as  irreligious  to  measure  God's 
essence  by  our  line,  his  perfections  by  our  hnperfections,  as  to  measure  his 
thoughts  and  actings  by  the  weakness  and  unworthiness  of  our  own.  This 
is  to  limit  an  infinite  essence,  and  pull  him  do?m  to  our  scanty  measures, 
and  render  that  which  is  unconceiyably  above  us  equal  with  us.  It  is 
impossible  we  can  conceive  God  after  the  manner  of  a  body,  but  we  must 
bring  him  down  to  the  proportion  of  a  body,  which  is  to  diminish  his  glory, 
and  stoop  him  below  tiie  dignity  of  his  nature.  God  is  a  pure  Spirit;  he 
hath  nothing  of  the  nature  and  tmoture  of  a  body.  Whosoever,  therefore, 
conceives  of  him  as  having  a  bodily  form,  though  he  fancy  the  most  beautiful 
and  oomely  body,  instead  of  owning  his  dignity,  detracts  from  the  super- 
eminent  excellency  of  his  nature  and  blessedness.  When  men  fwcy  God 
like  themselves  in  their  corporeal  nature,  they  will  soon  make  a  progress, 
and  ascribe  to  him  their  corrupt  nature ;  and  while  they  clothe  him  with 
their  bodies,  invest  him  also  in  the  infirmities  of  them.  God  is  a  Jealous 
God,  very  sensible  of  any  disgrace,  and  will  be  as  mnch  incensed  against  an 
inward  idolatiy,  as  an  outward.  That  command,  £zod.  zz.  4,  which  forbade 
corporeal  images,  would  not  indulge  carnal  imaginations,  since  the  nature  of 
God  is  as  much  wronged  by  unworthy  images  erected  in  the  ihncy,  as  by 
statues  carved  out  of  stone  or  metals.  One,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  a  desert* 
ing  of  our  true  spouse  and  committing  adultery,  one  with  a  material  image, 
and  the  other  with  a  carnal  notion  of  God.  Since  God  humbles  himself  to 
our  apprehensions,  we  should  not  debase  him  in  thinking  him  to  be  that  in 
his  nature,  which  he  makes  only  a  resemblance  of  himself  to  us. 

[2.]  To  have  such  fancies  of  God,  will  obstruct  and  pollute  our  worship 
of  him.  How  is  it  possible  to  give  him  a  right  worship,  of  whom  we  have 
so  debasing  a  notion  ?  We  shall  never  think  a  corporeal  deity  worthy  of  a 
dedication  of  onr  spirits.  The  hating  instruction,  and  casting  God*s  word 
behind  the  back,  is  charged  upon  the  imagination  they  had,  that  God  was 
*  such  a  one  as  themselves,'  Ps.  1.  17,  21.  Many  of  the  wiser  heathens  did 
not  judge  their  statues  to  be  their  gods,  or  their  gods  to  be  like  their  statues, 
but  suited  them  to  their  politic  designs,  and  judged  them  a  good  invention 
to  keep  people  within  the  bounds  of  obedience  and  devotion  by  such  visible 
figures  of  them,  which  might  imprint  a  reverence  and  fear  of  those  gods  upon 
them.  But  these  were  fadse  measures.  A  despised  and  undervalued  god  is 
not  an  object  of  petition  or  afiection.  Who  would  address  seriously  to  a  ^d 
he  has  low  appr^nsions  of  ?  The  more  raised  thoughts  we  have  of  lum, 
the  viler  sense  we  shall  have  of  ourselves.  They  would  make  us  humble 
and  self-abhorrent  in  our  supplications  to  him :  Job  zlii.  6,  *  Wherefore  I 
abhor  myself,'  &c* 

(8.)  Though  we  must  not  conceive  of  God,  as  of  a  human  or  coorporeal 
shape,  yet  we  cannot  think  of  Gk>d  without  some  reflection  upon  our  own 
being.  We  cannot  conceive  him  to  be  an  intelligent  being,  but  we  must 
make  some  comparison  between  him  and  our  own  understanding  nature,  to 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  him.  Since  we  are  endoeed  in  bodies,  we  apprehend 
nothing  but  what  comes  in  by  sense,  and  what  we  in  some  sort  measure  by 
sensible  objects.  And  in  the  consideration  of  those  things  which  we  desire 
to  ati^traet  from  sense,  we  are  fain  to  make  use  of  the  assistances  of  sense 
and  visible  things.  And,  therefore,  when  we  frame  the  highest  notion,  there 
will  be  some  similitude  of  some  corporeal  thing  in  our  fancy ;  and  though 
we  yrovld.  spiritualise  our  thoughts^  and  aim  at  a  more  abstracted  and  raised 
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understanding,  yet'there  will  be  some  dregs  of  matter  sticking  to  onr  con- 
ceptions ;  yet  we  still  judge,  by  argument  and  reasoning,  what  the  thing  is 
we  think  of  under  those  material  images.  A  corporeal  image  will  follow  us, 
as  the  shadow  doth  the  body>  While  we  are  in  the  body  and  surrounded 
with  fleshly  matter,  we  cannot  think  of  things  without  some  help  from  cor- 
poreal representations.  Something  of  sense  will  interpose  itself  in  our  purest 
conceptions  of  spiritual  things,  for  the  fiiculties  which  serve  for  contemplation 
are  either  corporeal,  as  the  sense  and  fancy,  or  so  allied  to  them,  that  nothing 
passes  into  them  but  by  the  organs  of  the  body,  f  so  that  there  is  a  natural 
inclination  to  figure  nothing  but  under  a  corporeal  notion,  till  by  an  attentive 
application  of  the  mind  and  reason  to  the  object  thought  upon,  we  separato 
that  which  is  bodily  from  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  by  degrees  ascend  to 
that  true  notion  of  tiiat  we  think  upon,  and  would  have  a  due  conception  of 
in  our  mind.  Therefore  God  tempers  the  declaration  of  himself  to  our  weak- 
ness, and  the  condition  of  our  natures.  He  condescends  to  our  littleness 
and  narrowness,  when  he  declares  himself  by  the  similitude  of  bodily  mem- 
bers ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  tempered,  and  di£[useth  itself  to  our  sense 
through  the  air  and  vapours,  that  our  weak  eyes  may  not  be  too  much  dazsled 
with  it.  Without  it  we  could  not  know  or  judge  of  the  sun,  because  we  could 
have  no  use  of  our  sense,  which  we  must  have  before  we  can  judge  of  it  in 
our  understanding;  so  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  of  spiritual  beings 
in  the  purity  of  their  own  nature,  without  such  a  temperament,  and  sndi 
shadows  to  usher  them  into  our  minds.  And  therefore  we  find  the  Spirit  of 
God  accommodates  himself  to  our  contracted  and  tethered  capacities,  and 
uses  such  expressions  of  God  as  are  suited  to  us,  in  this  state  of  flesh  wherein 
we  are ;  and  therefore,  because  we  cannot  apprehend  God  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  own  being  and  his  undivided  essence,  he  draws  the  representations  of 
himself  from  several  creatures,  and  several  actions  of  those  creatures :  as 
sometimes  he  is  said  to  be  angiy,  to  walk,  to  sit,  to  fly.  Not  that  we  should 
rest  in  such  conceptions  of  him,  but  take  our  rise  firom  this  foundation,  and 
such  perfections  in  the  creatures,  to  mount  up  to  a  knowledge  of  God's 
nature  by  those  several  steps,  and  conceive  of  him  by  those  divided  excell«n- 
cies,  because  we  cannot  conceive  of  him  in  the  purity  of  his  own  essence.! 
We  cannot  possibly  think  or  speak  of  God,  unless  we  transfer  the  names  of 
created  perfections  to  him ;  yet  we  are  to  conceive  of  them  in  a  higher 
manner  when  we  apply  them  to  the  divine  nature,  than  when  we  consider 
them  in  the  several  creatures  formally,  exceeding  those  perfections  and  excel- 
lencies which  are  in  the  creature,  and  in  a  more  excellent  manner.  As  one§ 
saith :  *  Though  we  cannot  comprehend  God  without  the  help  of  such  resem* 
blances,  yet  we  may,  without  making  an  image  of  him ;  so  that  inability  of 
ours  excuseth  those  apprehensions  of  him  from  any  way  offending  against 
his  divine  nature.'  These  are  not  notions  so  much  suited  to  the  nature  of 
God  as  the  weakness  of  man.  They  are  helps  to  our  meditations,  but  ought 
not  to  be  formal  conceptions  of  him.  We  may  assist  ourselves  in  our  appre- 
hensions of  him,  by  considering  the  subtilty  and  spirituality  of  air,  and  con- 
sidering the  members  of  a  body,  without  thinking  him  to  be  air  or  to  hare 
any  corporeal  member.  Our  reason  tells  us  that  whatsoever  is  a  body  is 
limited  and  bounded,  and  the  notion  of  infinitraess  and  bodiliness  cannot 
agree  and  consist  together ;  and  therefore,  what  is  offered  by  our  fancy  should 
be  purified  by  our  reason. 

(4.)  Therefore  we  are  to  elevate  and  refine  all  our  notions  6f  God*  and 
spiritualise  our  conceptions  <^  him.    Every  man  is  to  have  a  conception  of 

*  Katianzen.  X  Lessins. 
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God,  therefore  he  ought  to  have  one  of  the  highest  elevation.  Since  we 
eannot  have  a  fall  notion  of  him,  we  should  endeavoor  to  make  it  as  high  and 
as  pure  as  we  can.  Though  we  cannot  conceive  of  God,  hut  some  corporeal 
representations  or  images  in  our  minds  will  he  conversant  with  us,  as  motes 
in  the  air  when  we  look  upon  the  heavens,  yet  our  conception  may  and  must 
rise  higher.  As  when  we  see  the  draught  of  the  heavens  and  earth  in  a 
glohe,  or  a  kingdom  in  a  map,  it  helps  our  conceptions,  but  doth  not  ter- 
minate them  ;  we  conceive  them  to  be  of  a  vast  extent,  far  beyond  that  short 
description  of  them ;  so  we  should  endeavour  to  refine  every  representation 
of  God,  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  have  our  apprehensions  still  more 
purified ;  separating  the  perfect  from  the  imperfect,  casting  away  the  one 
and  g^atening  the  other ;  conceive  him  to  be  a  Spirit  diffused  through  all, 
containing  all,  perceiving  all.  All  the  perfections  of  God  are  infinitely  elevated 
above  the  excellencies  of  the  creatures,  above  whatsoever  can  be  conceived 
by  the  clearest  and  most  piercing  understanding.  The  nature  of  God,  as  a 
Spirit,  is  infinitely  superior  to  whatsoever  we  can  conceive  perfect  in  the 
notion  of  a  created  spirit.  Whatsoever  God  is,  he  is  infinitely  so.  He  is 
infinite  wisdom,  infinite  goodness,  infinite  knowledge,  infinite  power,  infinite 
spirit,  infinitely  distant  from  the  weakness  of  creatures,  infinitely  mounted 
above  the  excellencies  of  creatures.  As  easy  to  be  known  that  he  is,  as  im- 
possible to  be  comprehended  what  he  is. 

Conceive  of  him  as  excellent,  without  any  imperfection.  A  Spurit  with- 
out parts ;  great  without  quantity ;  perfect  wiUiont  quality ;  everywhere 
without  place ;  powerful  without  members ;  understanding  without  igno- 
rance ;  wise  without  reasoning ;  light  without  darkness ;  infinitely  more 
excelling  the  beauty  of  all  creatures,  than  the  light  in  the  sun  pure  and  un- 
violated  exceeds  the  splendour  of  the  sun  dispersed  and  divided  through  a 
cloudy  and  misty  air.  And  when  you  have  risen  to  the  highest,  conceive 
him  yet  infinitely  above  all  yon  can  conceive  of  spirit,  and  acknowledge  the 
infirmity  of  your  own  minds.  And  whatsoever  conception  comes  into  your 
minds,  say.  This  is  not  God,  God  is  more  than  this.  If  I  could  conceive  him, 
he  were  not  God,  for  God  is  incomprehensibly  above  whatsoever  I  can  say, 
whatsoever  I  can  think  and  conceive  of  him. 

Inference  4.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  no  corporeal  thing  can  defile  him. 
Some  bring  an  argument  against  the  omnipresence  of  God,  that  it  is  a  dis- 
paragement to  the  divine  essence  to  be  everywhere,  in  nasty  cottages  as 
well  as  beautiful  palaces  and  garnished  temples.  What  place  can  defile  a 
spirit  ?  Is  light,  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  spirit,  polluted  by 
shining  upon  a  dunghill,  or  a  sunbeam  tainted  by  darting  upon  a  quag- 
mire ?  Doth  an  angel  contract  any  soil,  by  stepping  into  a  nasty  prison  to 
deliver  Peter  7  Wluit  can  steam  from  the  most  noisome  body,  to  pollute 
the  spiritual  nature  of  God  ?  As  he  is  *  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 
quity,' Hah.  i.  18,  so  he  is  of  a  more  spiritual  substance  than  to  contract 
any  physical  pollution  from  the  places  where  he  doth  diffuse  himself.  Bid 
our  Saviour,  who  had  a  true  body,  derive  any  taint  from  the  lepers  he  touched, 
the  diseases  he  cured,  or  the  deviI^  he  expelled  ?  God  is  a  pure  Spirit, 
plungeth  himself  into  no  filth,  is  dashed  wiUi  no  spot  by  being  present  with 
all  bodies.    Bodies  only  receive  defilement  from  bodies. 

Irrferenee  5.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  he  is  active  and  communicative.  He 
is  not  clogged  with  heavy  and  sluggish  matter,  which  is  cause  of  dnlness 
anjL  inactivity.  The  more  subtle,  thin,  and  i^proaohing  nearer  the  nature 
of  a  spirit  anything  is,  the  more  diffusive  it  is.  Air  is  a  gliding  substance, 
spreads  itself  through  all  religions,*  pierceth  into  all  bodies ;  it  fills  the 

*  Qu. 'region0'?— Ed. 
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space  between  heaven  and  earth»  there  is  nothing  bnt  partakes  of  the  virtne 
of  it.  Light,  which  is  an  emblem  of  spirit,  insinuates  itself  into  all  places, 
refresheth  all  things.  As  spirits  are  ^er,  so  they  are  more  oTerflowing, 
more  piercing,  more  operative  than  bodies.  The)  Egyptians'  horses  were 
weak  things,  because  they  were  flesh  and  not  spirit,  Isa.  xxzi.  8.  The  sonl 
being  a  spirit,  conveys  more  to  the  body  than  the  body  can  to  it.  What 
cannot  so  great  a  Spirit  do  for  as  I  What  cannot  so  great  a  Spirit  work  in 
ns  1  God  being  a  Spirit  above  all  spirits,  can  pierce  into  the  centre  of  all 
spirits ;  make  his  way  into  the  most  secret  recesses ;  stamp  what  he  pleases. 
It  is  no  more  to  him  to  torn  oar  spirits,  than  to  make  a  wilderness  become 
waters,  and  speak  a  chaos  into  a  beaatifdl  frame  of  heaven  and  earth.  He 
can  act  oar  seals  with  infinite  more  ease  than  oar  souls  can  act  oar  bodies ; 
he  can  fix  in  as  what  motions,  frames,  inclinations  he  pleases ;  he  can  come 
and  settle  in  oar  hearts  with  all  his  treasures.  It  is  an  encouragement  to 
confide  in  him,  when  we  petition  him  for  spiritual  blessings.  As  he  is  a 
Spirit,  he  is  possessed  with  spiritual  blessings,  Eph.  i.  8.  A  spirit  delights 
to  bestow  things  suitable  to  its  nature,  as  bodies  do  to  communicate  whil^  is 
agreeable  to  theirs.  As  he  is  a  Father  of  spirits,  we  may  go  to  him  for  the 
welfiure  of  our  spirits ;  he  being  a  Spirit,  is  as  able  to  repair  our  spirits,  as 
he  was  to  create  them. 

As  he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is  indefatigable  in  acting.  The  members  of  the 
body  tire  and  flag ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  soul  wearied  with  being  active ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  weaiy  angel !  In  the  purest  simplicity,  there  is  the 
greatest  power,  the  most  efficacious  goodness,  the  most  reaching  justice  to 
affect  the  spirit,  that  can  insinuate  itself  everywhere  to  punish  wickedness 
without  weariness,  as  well  as  to  comfort  goodness.  God  is  active,  because 
he  is  Spirit ;  and  if  we  be  like  to  God,  the  more  spiritual  we  are,  the  more 
active  we  shall  be. 

Inference  6.  God  being  a  Spirit,  is  immortal.  His  being  immortal  and 
being  invisible  are  joined  together,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature 
incorruptible ;  they  can  only  peridi  by  that  hand  that  framed  them.  Every 
compounded  thing  is  subject  to  mutation ;  but  God  being  a  pure  and  simple 
Spirit,  is  without  corruption,  without  any  shadow  of  change,  James  i.  17. 
Where  there  is  composition,  there  is  some  kind  of  repugnancy  of  one  part 
against  the  other ;  and  where  there  is  repugnancy,  there  is  a  capabilify  of 
dissolution.  God,  in  regard  of  his  infinite  spirituality,  hath  nothing  in  his 
own  nature  contrary  to  it ;  can  have  nothing  in  himself  which  is  not  him- 
self. The  world  perishes,  firiends  change  and  are  dissolved,  bodies  moulder, 
because  they  are  mutable.  God  is  a  Spirit  in  the  highest  excellency  and 
glory  of  spirits ;  nothing  is  beyond  him,  nothing  above  him,  no  contrariety 
within  him.  This  is  our  comfort,  if  we  devote  ourselves  to  him  ;  this  God 
is  our  God ;  this  Spirit  is  our  Spirit ;  this  is  our  all,  our  immutable,  our 
incorruptible  support ;  a  Spirit  that  cannot  die  and  leave  us. 

Inference  7.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  we  see  how  we  can  only  converse  with 
him ;  by  our  spirits.  Bodies  and  spirits  are  not  suitable  to  one  another;  we 
can  only  see,  know,  embrace  a  spirit  with  our  spirits.  He  judges  not  of  us 
by  our  corporeal  actions,  nor  anr  external  devotions,  by  our  masks  and  dis- 
guises, he  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  framft  of  the  heart,  bends  his  ear  to  the 
groans  of  our  spirits.  He  is  not  pleased  with  outward  pomp,  he  is  not  a 
body;  therefore  the  beauty  of  temples,  delicacy  of  sacrifices,  fumes  of 
incense,  are  not  grateful  to  him;  by  those  or  any  external  action  we  have 
no  communion  with  him.  A  spirit,  when  broken,  is  his  delightful  sacrifice, 
Ps.  li.  17;  we  must  therefore  have  our  spirits  fitted  for  him,  be  'renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,'  Eph*  iv.  28,  that  we  may  be  in  a  postare  to  live 
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with  him,  and  have  an  intereonne  mih  him.  We  can  never  be  united  to 
God  but  in  onr  spirits ;  bodies  unite  with  bodies,  spirits  with  spirits.  The 
more  spiritual  anything  is,  the  more  closely  doth  it  unite.  Air  hath  the 
dosesi  union,  nothing  meets  together  sooner  than  that  when  the  parts  are 
divided  by  the  interposition  of  a  body. 

Inference  8.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  he  can  only  be  the  true  satisfaction  of 
our  spirits.  Spirit  can  only  be  filled  with  a  spirit.  Content  flows  from 
likeness  and  suitableness ;  as  we  have  a  resemblance  to  God  in  regard  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  our  soul,  so  we  can  have  no  satisfaction  but  in  him. 
Spirit  can  no  more  be  really  satisfied  with  that  which  is  corporeal,  than  a 
beast  can  delight  in  the  company  of  an  angel;  corporeal  things  can  no 
more  fill  a  hungry  spirit  than  pure  spirit  can  feed  an  hungry  body;  God, 
the  highest  Spirit,  can  only  reach  out  a  full  content  to  our  spirits.  Man  is 
lord  of  the  creation;  nothing  below  him  can  be  fit  for  his  converse,  nothing 
above  him  ofiers  itself  to  his  converse  but  God.  We  have  no  correspond* 
ence  with  angels.  The  influence  they  have  upon  us,  the  protection  they 
afibrd  us,  is  secret  and  undiscemed ;  but  God,  the  highest  Spirit,  offers 
himself  to  us  in  his  Son,  in  his  ordinances,  is  visible  in  every  creature, 
presents  himself  to  us  in  every  providence ;  to  him  we  must  seek,  in  him 
we  must  rest.  God  had  no  rest  from  the  creation  till  he  had  made  man, 
and  man  can  have  no  rest  in  the  creation  till  he  rests  in  God.  God  only 
is  '  our  dwelling-place,'  Ps.  zo.  1 ;  onr  souls  should  only  long  for  him,  Ps. 
bdii.  1 ;  our  souls  should  only  wait  upon  him.  The  spirit  of  man  never 
riseth  to  its  original  glory,  till  it  be  carried  up  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love 
to  its  original  copy.  The  face  of  the  soul  looks  most  beautiful  when  it  is 
turned  to  the  face  of  God,  the  Father  of  spirits ;  when  the  derived  spirit  is 
fixed  upon  the  original  Spirit,  drawing  from  it  life  and  glory.  Spirit  is  only 
the  receptacle  of  spirit.  God  as  Spirit  is  our  principle,  we  must  therefore 
live  upon  him.  God  as  Spirit  hath  some  resemblance  to  us  as  his  image, 
we  must  therefore  only  satisfy  ourselves  in  him. 

Inference  9.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  we  should  take  most  care  of  that 
wherein  we  are  like  to  God.  Spirit  is  nobler  than  body,  we  must  therefore 
value  our  spirits  above  our  bodies ;  the  soul  as  spirit  partakes  more  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  deserves  more  of  our  choicest  cares.  If  we  have  any 
love  to  this  Spirit,  we  should  have  a  real  affection  to  our  own  spirit,  as 
bearing  a  stamp  of  the  spiritual  divinity,  the  chiefest  of  all  the  works  of 
God ;  as  it  is  said  of  Behemoth,  Job  xl.  19.  That  which  is  most  the  image 
of  this  immense  Spirit  should  be  our  darling;  so  David  calls  his  soul,  Ps. 
xzxv.  17.  Shall  we  take  care  of  that  wherein  we  partake  not  of  God,  and 
not  delight  in  the  jewel  which  hath  his  own  signature  upon  it  ?  God  was 
not  only  the  framer  of  spirits,  and  the  end  of  spirits,  but  the  copy  and 
exemplar  of  spirits.  God  partakes  of  no  corporiety,  he  is  pure  Spirit. 
But  how  do  we  act,  as  if  we  were  only  matter  and  body  1  *  We  have  but 
little  kindness  for  this  great  Spirit  as  well  as  our  own,  if  we  take  no  care  of 
his  immediate  ofispring,  since  he  is  not  only  Spirit,  but  the  Father  of  spirits, 
Heb.  xii.  9. 

Inference  10.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  let  us  take  heed  of  those  sins  which  are 
spiritual.  Paul  distinguisheth  between  the  filth  of  the  flesh  and  that  of  the 
spirit,  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  by  the  one  we  defile  the  body,  by  the  other  we  defile 
the  spirit,  which  in  regard  of  its  nature  is  of  kin  to  the  Creator.  To  wrong 
one  who  is  near  of  kin  to  a  prince  is  worse  than  to  injure  an  inferior  sub- 
ject. When  we  make  our  spirits,  which  are  most  like  to  God  in  their 
nature,  and  firamed  according  to  his  image,  a  stage  to  act  vain  imaginations, 
wicked  desires,  and  unclean  affections,  we  wrong  God  in  the  excellency  of 
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his  work,  and  reflect  npon  the  nobleness  of  the  pattern ;  we  wrong  him  in 
that  part  where  he  hath  stamped  the  most  signal  character  of  his  own 
spiritnal  natare,  we  defile  that  whereby  we  have  only  eonyerse  with  him  as 
a  Spirit,  which  he  hath  ordered  more  immediately  to  represent  him  in  thia 
nature,  than  all  corporeal  things  in  the  world  can,  and  make  that  Spirit 
with  whom  we  desire  to  be  joined  nnfit  for  sach  a  knot,  (rod's  spirituality 
is  the  root  of  his  other  perfections.  We  have  already  heard  he  could  not 
be  infinite,  omnipresent,  immutable  without  it.  Spiritnal  sins  are  the 
greatest  root  of  bitterness  within  us ;  atf  grace  in  our  spirits  renders  us 
more  like  to  a  spiritual  God,  so  spiritual  sins  bring  us  into  a  conformity 
to  a  degraded  devil,  Eph.  ii.  2,  8.  Carnal  sins  change  us  from  men  to 
brutes,  and  spiritual  sins  divest  us  of  the  image  of  God  for  the  image  of 
Satan.  We  should  by  no  means  make  our  spirits  a  dunghill,  which  bear 
upon  them  the  character  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  and  were  made  for 
his  residence.  Let  us  therefore  behave  ourselves  towards  God  in  all  those 
ways  which  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  requires  us. 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  SPIRITUAL  WORSHIP. 


Ocd  w  a  Spirii :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  vorship  him  in  spirit  and  in 

truth.— JoBH  IV.  24. 

Havino  thns  despatched  the  first  proposition, '  God  is  a  Spirit/  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  handle  the  inference  onr  Sayioor  makes  from  that  proposition, 
which  is  the  second  observation  propounded. 

Doct,  That  the  worship  dne  from  us  to  God  ought  to  be  spiritaa],  and 
spiritaallj  performed. 

Spirit  and  tmth  are  understood  Tarionslj.     Either  we  are  to  worship  God, 

1.  Not  by  legal  ceremonies  ;  the  evangelical  administration  being  called 
spirit  in  opposition  to  the  legal  ordinances  as  carnal,  and  tmth  in  opposi- 
to  them  as  typical.  As  the  whole  Jndaical  service  is  called  flesh,  so  the 
whole  evangelical  service  is  called  spirit.  Or  spirit  may  be  opposed  to  the 
worship  at  Jemsalem,  as  it  was  carnal;  tmth,  to  the  worship  on  the  mount 
Gerizim,  because  it  was  false.  They  had  not  the  trae  object  of  worship, 
nor  the  trae  medium  of  worship  as  those  at  Jerusalem  had.  Their  worship 
should  cease,  because  it  was  false,  and  the  Jewish  worship  should  cease, 
because  it  was  carnal. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  candle  when  the  sun  spreads  its  beams  in  the  air ; 
no  need  of  those  ceremonies  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness  appeared ;  they 
only  served  for  a  candle  to  instract  and  direct  men  till  the  time  of  his 
coming.  The  shadows  are  chased  away  by  the  displaying  the  substance,  so 
that  they  can  be  of  no  more  use  in  the  worship  of  God,  since  the  end  for 
which  they  were  instituted  is  expired,  and  that  is  discovered  to  us  in  the 
gospel,  which  the  Jews  sought  fo^in  vain  among  the  baggage  and  stuff  of 
their  ceremonies. 

2.  With  a  spiritual  and  sincere  frame.  'In  spirit,'  ue,  with  spirit; 
with  the  inward  operations  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  and  the  cream 
and  flower  of  them ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  ought  to  be  a  worship 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  God.  And  as  the  worship  was  to  be  spiritual,  so 
the  exercise  of  that  worship  ought  to  be  in  a  spiritual  manner.  "^  It  shall 
be  a  worship  in  troth,  because  the  tme  God  shall  be  adored  without  those 
Tain  imaginations,  and  fimtastio  resemblances  of  him,  which  were  common 
among  the  blind  Gentiles,  and  contrary  to  the  glorious  nature  of  God,  and 
unworthy  ingredients  in  religious  services.  It  shall  be  a  worship  in  spirit, 
without  those  carnal  rites  the  degenerated  Jews  rested  on.    Such  a  posture 

*  Ujigeiid,  torn.  ii.  p.  777.    Taylor's  Exemplar,  Preface,  sec  80. 
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of  soul,  which  is  the  life  and  ornament  of  eyeiy  service,  God  looks  ibr  at 
your  hands.  There  must  be  some  proportion  between  the  object  adored, 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  adore  it.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  corporeal 
worship,  because  God  is  not  a  body;  but  it  must  rise  from  the  centre  of  our 
soul,  because  God  is  a  Spirit.  If  he  were  a  body,  a  bodily  worship  might 
suit  him,  images  might  be  fit  to  represent  him ;  but  being  a  Spirit,  our 
bodily  services  enter  us  not  into  communion  with  him.  Being  a  Spirit,  we 
must  banish  from  our  minds  all  carnal  imaginations  of  him,  and  separate 
from  our  wills  all  cold  and  dissembled  affections  to  him.  We  must  not  only 
have  a  loud  voice,  but  an  elevated  soul ;  not  only  a  bended  knee,  but  a 
broken  heart ;  not  only  a  supplicating  tone,  but  a  groaning  spirit ;  not  only 
a  ready  ear  for  the  word,  bat  a  receiving  heart ;  and  this  shall  be  of  great^ 
value  with  him  than  the  most  costly  outward  services  offered  at  Gerizim  or 
Jerusalem. 

Our  Saviour  certainly  meant  not,  by  worshipping  in  spirit,  only  the  matter 
of  the  evangelical  service  as  opposed  to  the  leg^  administration,  without 
the  manner  wherein  it  was  to  be  performed.  It  is  true,  God  always  sought 
a  worship  in  spirit ;  he  expected  the  heart  of  the  worshipper  should  join 
with  his  instituted  rights  of  adoration  in  every  exercise  of  them ;  but  he 
expects  such  a  carriage  more  under  the  gospel  administration,  because  of  the 
clearer  discoveries  of  his  nature  made  in  it,  and  the  greater  assistances  con* 
veyed  by  it. 

I  shall  therefore, 

I.  Lay  down  some  general  propositions* 

n.  Shew  what  this  spiritual  worship  is. 

lU.  Why  we  must  ofier  to  God  a  spiritual  service. 

IV.  The  use. 

>    I.  Some  general  propositions. 

Prop,  1.  First,  The  right  exercise  of  worship  is  foonded  upon  and  riseth 
from  the  spirituality  of  God.*  The  first  ground  of  the  worship  we  render 
to  God  is  the  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature,  which  is  not  only  one 
attribute,  but  results  from  all ;  for  CKkL  as  God  is  the  object  of  worship,  and 
the  notion  of  God  consists  not  in  thinking  him  wise,  good,  just,  but  all  those 
infinitely  beyond  any  conception.  And  hence  it  follows  that  God  is  an 
object  infinitely  to  be  loved  and  honoured.  His  goodness  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  motive  of  our  homage :  Ps.  oxzz.  4, '  There  is 
forgiveness  with  thee  that  thou  mayest  be  feared.*  Fear,  in  the  Scriptan 
dialect,  signifies  the  whole  worship  of  God :  Acts  x.  85,  '  But  in  every  nation 
he  that  fears  him  is  accepted  of  him ;'  so  2  Kings  xvii.  82,  88.  If  Gtod 
should  act  towards  men  according  to  the  rigours  of  his  justice  due  to  them 
for  the  least  of  their  crimes,  there  could  Jbe  no  exercise  of  any  i^ection  bat 
that  of  despair,  which  could  not  engender  a  worship  of  God,  which  ought 
to  be  joined  with  love,  not  with  hatred.  The  beneficence  and  patience  of 
God,  and  his  readiness  to  pardon  men,  is  the  reason  of  the  honour  they  retom 
to  him.  And  this  is  so  evident  a  motive,  that  generally  the  idolatrous  world 
ranked  those  creatures  in  the  number  of  their  gods,  which  th^  peroeivad 
nsefol  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  the  Egyptians  the 
ox,  &c.  And  the  more  beneficial  anything  appeared  to  mankindy  the  higher 
station  men  gave  it  in  the  rank  of  their  deities,  and  bestowed  a  more  peculiar 
and  solemn  worship  upon  it.  Men  worshipped  God  to  pioeiire  or  oontinue 
his  fifcvour,  which  would  not  have  been  aeted  by  them,  had  they  not  con* 
ceived  it  a  pleasing  thing  to  him  to  be  meroifiil  and  graeiooa. 

«  Ames  HeduL  lik  ii  cap.  4«  sec.  20. 
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Sometimes  his  jnstiee  is  proposed  to  ns  as  a  motive  of  worship :  Heb.  xii. 
28,  29,  '  Serve  God  with  reverence  and  godly  fear,  for  oar  God  is  a  con- 
enming  fire ;'  which  includes  his  holiness,  whereby  he  doth  hate  sin,  as  well 
as  his  wrath,  whereby  he  doth  punish  it.  Who  bnt  a  mad  and  totally 
bmtish  person,  or  one  that  was  resolved  to  make  war  against  heaven,  eonld 
behold  the  effects  of  God's  anger  in  the  world,  consider  him  in  his  justice 
as  a  consuming  fire,  and  despise  him,  and  rather  be  drawn  out  by  that  con- 
sideration to  blasphemy  and  despair,  than  to  seek  all  ways  to  appease  hiin  ? 
Now  though  the  infinite  power  of  God,  his  unspeakable  wisdom,  his  incom- 
prehensible goodness,  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  the  vigilance  of  his  provi- 
dence, the  bounty  <^  his  hand  signify  to  man  that  he  should  love  and  honour 
him,  and  are  the  motive  of  worship,  yet  the  spirituality  of  his  nature  is 
the  rule  of  worship,  and  directs  us  to  render  our  duty  to  him  with  all  the 
powers  of  our  soul.  As  his  goodness  beams  out  upon  us,  worship  is  due  in 
justice  to  him ;  and  as  he  is  the  most  excellent  nature,  veneration  is  due  to 
him  in  the  highest  manner  with  the  choicest  affections. 

So  that  indeed  the  spirituality  of  God  comes  chiefly  into  consideration  in 
matter  of  worship.  All  his  perfections  are  grounded  upon  this.  He  could 
not  be  infinite,  immutable,  omniscient,  if  he  were  a  corporeal  being.*  We 
cannot  give  him  a  worship  unless  we  judge  him  worthy,  excellent,  and  de- 
serving a  worship  at  our  hands ;  and  we  cannot  judge  him  worthy  of  a  wor- 
ship unless  we  have  some  apprehensions  and  admirations  of  his  infinite 
virtues ;  and  we  cannot  apprehend  and  admire  those  perfections,  but  as  we 
see  them  as  causes  shining  in  their  effects.  When  we  see,  therefore,  the 
firame  of  iiie  world  to  be  the  work  of  Ms  power,  the  order  of  the  world  to 
be  the  fruit  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  world  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  his  goodness,  we  find  the  motives  and  reasons  of  worship ;  and 
weighing  that  this  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  infinitely  transcend  any  cor- 
poreal nature,  we  find  a  rule  of  worship,  that  it  ought  to  be  offered  by  us 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  such  a  nature  as  is  infinitely  above  any  bodily  being. 
His  being  a  Spirit  declares  what  he  is,  his  other  perfections  dechu*e  what 
kind  of  Spirit  he  is.  All  €k)d*s  perfections  suppose  him  a  Spirit ;  all  centre 
in  this.  His  wisdom  doth  not  suppose  him  mercifhl,  or  his  mercy  suppose 
him  omniscient.  There  may  be  distinct  notions  of  those,  but  all  suppose 
him  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature.  How  cold  and  frozen  will  our  devotions  be 
if  we  consider  not  his  omniscience,  whereby  he  discerns  our  hearts  If  How 
carnal  will  our  services  be  if  we  consider  him  not  as  a  pure  spirit  1  In  our 
offers  to,  and  transactions  with  men,  we  deal  not  with  Uiem  as  mere 
animals,  but  as  rational  creatures ;  and  we  debase  their  natures  if  we  treat 
them  otiierwise.  And  if  we  have  not  raised  apprehensions  of  God*s  spiritual 
nature  in  our  treating  with  him,  but  allow  him  only  such  firames  as  we  tibink 
fit  enough  for  men,  we  debase  his  spirituality  to  the  littleness  of  our  own 
being.  We  must  therefore  possess  our  souls  with  this,  we  shall  else  render 
him  no  better  than  a  fleshly  service.  We  do  not  much  concern  ourselves  in 
those  things  of  which  we  are  either  utterly  ignorant,  or  have  but  slight 
apprehensions  of. 

That  is  the  first  proposition;  the  right  exercise  of  worship  is  grounded 
upon  the  spirituality  of  God. 

Pfvp^  2.  This  spiritual  worship  of  God  is  manifest  by  the  light  of  nature 
to  be  due  to  him.    In  reference  to  this,  consider, 

1.  The  outward  means  or  matter  of  that  worship  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  God  was  not  known  by  the  light  of  nature.    The  law  for  a  worship, 
and  for  a  spiritual  worship  by  the  fiiculties  of  our  souls,  was  natural,  and 
•  Amyrald,  Dinert.  6|  disp.  1  ^  p.  12.  f  Amiiant  de  Belig. 
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part  of  the  law  of  creation,  though  the  determination  of  the  particular  acts 
wherehy  God  would  have  this  homage  testified  was  of  positive  institution* 
and  depended  not  upon  the  law  of  creation.  Though  Adam  in  innocence 
knew  God  was  to  he  worshipped,  yet  hj  nature  he  did  not  know  hy  what 
outward  acts  he  was  to  pay  this  respect,  or  at  what  time  he  was  more 
solemnly  to  be  exercised  in  it  than  at  another.  This  depended  upon  the 
directions  God,  as  the  sovereign  governor  and  lawgiver,  should  prescribe. 
You  therefore  Und  the  positive  institutions  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  the  determination  of  the  time  of  worship,  Gen.  ii.  8,  17. 
Had  there  been  any  such  notion  in  Adam  naturally,  as  strong  as  that  other, 
that  a  worship  was  due  to  God,  there  would  4iave  been  found  some  relics  of 
these  modes  universally  consented  to  by  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  other. 
But  though  all  nations  have  by  an  universal  consent  concurred  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  being  of  God,  and  his  «right  to  adoration,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  creature  to  it,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  public  rule 
and  polity  in  matters  of  religion  (for  no  nation  hath  been  in  the  world  with- 
out a  worship,  and  without  external  acts  and  certain  ceremonies  to  signify 
that  worship),  yet  their  modes  and  rites  have  been  as  various  as  their 
climates,  unless  in  that  common  notion  of  sacrifices,  not  descending  to  them 
by  nature,  but  tradition,  from  Adam ;  and  the  various  ways  of  worship  have 
been  more  provoking  than  pleasing.  Every  nation  suited  the  kind  of  wor- 
ship to  their  particular  ends  and  polities  they  designed  to  rule  by.  How 
God  was  to  be  worshipped  is  more  difficult  to  be  discerned  by  nature  with 
its  eyes  out  than  with  its  eyes  clear.  The  pillars  upon  which  the  worship 
of  God  stands  cannot  be  discerned  without  revelation,*  no  more  than  bUnd 
Samson  could  tell  where  the  pillars  of  the  Philistines'  theatre  stood,  without 
one  to  conduct  him.  What  Adam  could  not  see  with  his  sound  eyes,  we 
cannot  with  our  dim  eyes ;  he  must  be  told  from  heaven  what  worship  was 
fit  for  the  God  of  heaven.  It  is  not  by  nature  that  we  can  have  such  a  full 
prospect  of  God  as  may  content  and  quiet  us.  This  is  the  noble  e£fect  of 
divine  revelation,  he  only  knows  himself,  and  can  only  make  himself  known 
to  us.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  an  infinite  Gt)d  should  have  no  per- 
fections but  what  were  visible  in  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  that  these 
perfections  should  not  be  infinitely  greater  than  as  they  were  sensible  in 
their  present  effects.  This  had  been  to  apprehend  God  a  limited  being, 
meaner  than  he  is.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  honour  God  as  we  ought,  unless 
we  know  him  as  he  is ;  and  we  could  not  know  him  as  he  is  without  divine 
revelation  from  himself;  for  none  but  God  can  acquaint  us  with  his  own 
nature.  And  therefore  the  nations  void  of  this  conduct  heap  up  modes  of 
worship  from  their  own  imaginations,  unworthy  of  Ihe  migesty  of  God,  and 
below  the  nature  of  man.  A  rational  man  would  scarce  have  owned  such  for 
signs  of  honour,  as  the  Scripture  mentions  in  the  services  of  Baal  and 
Dagon,  much  less  an  infinitely  wise  and  glorious  God.  And  when  God 
had  signified  his  mind  to  his  own  people,  how  unwilling  were  they  to  rest 
satisfied  with  God*s  determination,  but  would  be  warping  to  their  own  inven- 
tions, and  make  gods,  and  ways  of  worship  to  themselves,  Amos  v.  26,  as 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  as  was  lately  spoken  of. 

2.  Though  the  outward  manner  of  worship  acceptable  to  God  could  not  be 
known  without  revelation,  and  those  revelations  might  be  various,  yet  the 
inward  manner  of  worship  with  our  spirits  was  manifest  by  nature.  And  not 
only  manifest  by  nature  to  Adam  in  innocence,  but  after  his  fall,  and  the  scales 
he  had  brought  upon  his  understanding  by  tiiat  fall.  When  God  gave  him 
his  positive  instittttions  before  the  fiEdl,  or  whatsoever  additions  God  should 

*  King  on  Jonah,  p.  68. 
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haye  made  had  he  persisted  in  that  state,  or  when  he  appointed  him  after 
his  ilEdl  to  testify  h&  acknowledgment  of  him  by  sacrifices,  there  needed  no 
command  to  him  to  make  those  acknowledgments  hy  those  ontward  ways 
prescribed  to  him  with  the  intention  and  prime  affection  of  his  spirit.  This 
nature  wotdd  instruct  him  in  without  revelation.  For  he  could  not  possibly 
have  any  semblance  of  reason  to  think  that  the  offering  of  beasts,  or  the 
presenting  the  first-fruits  of  the  increase  of  the  ground  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  God's  sovereignty  over  him,  and  his  bounty  to  him,  was  sufficient, 
without  devoting  to  him  that  part  wherein  the  ima^e  of  his  Creator  did  con- 
sist. He  could  not  but  discern  by  a  reflection  upon  his  own  being,  that  he 
was  made  for  God  as  well  as  by  God ;  for  it  is  a  natural  principle,  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks  Bom.  xi.  86,  '  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him, 
are  iJl  things,*  &c.,  that  the  whole  whereof  he  did  consist  was  due  to  God; 
and  that  his  body,  the  dreggy  and  dusty  part  of  his  nature,  was  not  fit  to  be 
brought  alone  before  God,  without  that  nobler  principle  which  he  had  by 
creation  linked  with  it.  Nothing  in  the  whole  law  of  nature,  as  it  is  in- 
formed of  religion,  was  clearer,  next  to  the  being  of  God,  than  this  manner 
of  worshipping  God  with  the  mind  and  spirit.  And  as  the  Gentiles  never 
sunk  so  low  into  the  mud  of  idolatry  as  to  think  the  images  they  worshipped 
were  really  their  gods,  but  the  representations  or  habitations  of  their  gods, 
80  they  never  deserted  this  principle  in  the  notion  of  it,  that  God  was  to  be 
honoured  with  the  best  they  were,  and  the  best  they  had.  As  they  never 
denied  the  being  of  a  God  in  the  notion,  though  they  did  in  the  practice,  so 
they  never  rejected  this  principle  in  notion,  though  they  did,  and  now  most 
men  do,  in  the  inward  observation  of  it.  It  was  a  maxim  among  them  that 
Crod  was  menSf  animm,  mind  and  spirit,  and  therefore  was  to  be  honoured 
with  the  mind  and  spirit.  That  religion  did  not  consist  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  body,  but  the  work  of  the  soul ;  whence  the  speech  of  one  of  them,* 
'  Sacrifice  to  the  gods  not  so  much  clothed  with  purple  garments  as  a  pure 
heart.*  And  of  another,!  '  God  regards  not  the  multitude  of  the  sacrifices, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  saerificer.'  It  is  not  fit  we  should  deny  God  the 
cream  and  flower,  and  give  him  the  slotten  part  and  the  stalks.  And  with 
what  reverence  and  intention  of  mind  they  thought  their  worship  was  to  be 
performed  is  evident  by  the  priests'  crying  out  often,  hoc  age,  mind  this,  let 
your  spirits  be  intent  upon  it. 

This  could  not  but  result, 

(1.)  From  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  It  is  a  natural  principle,  '  God 
ha^  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves,'  Ps.  c.  1,  2.  Man  knows  himself  to 
be  a  rational  creature.  As  a  creature,  he  was  to  serve  his  Creator ;  and  as  a 
rational  creature,  with  the  best  part  of  that  rational  nature  he  derived  from 
him.  By  the  same  act  of  reason  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  creature,  he 
knows  himself  to  have  a  Creator.  That  this  Creator  is  more  excellent  than 
himself,  and  that  an  honour  is  due  firom  him  to  the  Creator  for  framing  of 
him ;  and  therefore  this  honour  was  to  be  offered  to  him  by  the  most  excel- 
lent part  which  was  framed  by  him.  Man  cannot  consider  himself  as  a 
thinking,  understanding  being,  but  he  must  know  that  he  must  give  God  the 
honour  of  his  thoughts,  and  worship  him  with  those  faculties  whereby  he 
thinks,  wills,  and  acts.l  He  must  know  his  faculties  were  given  him  to  act, 
and  to  act  for  the  glory  of  that  God  who  gave  him  his  soul  and  the  faculties 
of  it ;  and  he  could  not  in  reason  think  they  must  be  only  active  in  his  own 
service,  and  the  service  of  the  creature,  and  idle  and  unprofitable  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Creator.    With  the  same  powers  of  our  soul  whereby  we  con- 

*  Meander,  G^ot.  de  veritat  relig.  lib.  4,  sec.  12,  f  lunblich. 
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template  God,  we  mnst  also  worship  God.  We  cannot  think  of  him  but 
wiih-onr  minds,  nor  love  him  bat  with  oar  will;  and  we  cannot  worship  him 
withoat  the  acts  of  thinking  and  loving,  and  therefore  oannot  worship  him 
withoat  the  exercise  of  oar  inward  iacolties.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  foot 
any  man  that  knows  his  own  natare,  to  think  that  extended  hands,  bended 
knees,  and  lifted  np  eyes,  were  safficient  acts  of  worship,  withoat  a  qoick- 
ened  and  active  spirit  1 

(2.)  From  the  knowledge  of  God.  As  there  was  a  knowledge  of  God  by 
nataie,  so  the  same  natare  did  dictate  to  man  that  God  was  to  be  glorified 
as  God.  The  apostle  implies  the  inference  in  the  change  he  brings  against 
them  for  neglecting  it.  Bom.  i.  21.  '  We  shoald  speak  of  God  as  he  is,' 
said  one ;  *  and  the  same  reason  woold  inform  them  that  they  were  to  act 
towards  God  as  he  is.  The  excellency  of  the  object  reqoired  a  worship 
according  to  the  dignity  of  his  natare,  which  coald  not  be  answered  bat  by 
the  most  serioas  inward  affection  as  well  as  oatward  decency ;  and  a  want 
of  this  cannot  bat  be  jadged  to  be  onbecoming  the  migesty  of  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  and  the  excellency  of  religion.  No  nation,  no  person  did  ever 
assert  that  the  vilest  part  of  man  was  enoagh  for  the  most  excellent  being, 
as  God  is ;  that  a  bodily  service  coald  bo  a  safficient  acknowledgment  of  the 
greatness  of  God,  or  a  safficient  retam  for  the  boonty  of  God.t  Man  conld 
not  bat  know  that  he  was  to  act  in  religion  conformably  to  the  olgect  of 
religion,  and  to  the  excellency  of  his  own  soal.  The  notion  of  a  God  was 
safficient  to  fill  the  mind  of  man  with  admiration  and  reverence,  and  the 
first  conclasion  from  it  wonld  be  to  honoor  God,  and  that  he  have  all  the 
affection  placed  on  him  that  so  infinite  and  spiritaal  a  being  did  deserve. 
The  progress  then  wonld  be,  that  this  excellent  being  was  to  be  honoored 
with  the  motions  of  the  anderstanding  and  will,  with  the  purest  and  most 
spiritaal  powers  in  the  natare  of  man,  becanse  he  was  a  spiritaal  being,  and 
had  nothing  of  matter  mingled  with  him.  Sach  a  bratish  imagination  to 
sappose  that  blood  and  fames,  beasts  and  incense,  coald  please  a  Deity, 
witiioat  a  spiritaal  frame,  cannot  be  sapposed  to  bdEall  any  bnt  those  thai 
had  lost  their  reason  in  itie  rnbbish  of  sense.  Mere  rational  natare  eonld 
never  conclnde  that  so  excellent  a  spirit  wonld  be  pat  off  with  a  mere  animal 
service,  and  attendance  of  matter  and  body  withoat  spirit,  when  they  them- 
selves, of  an  inferior  natare,  woald  be  loath  to  sit  down  contented  with  an 
ontside  service  from  those  that  belong  to  them ;  so  that  this  instrnction  of 
oar  Savioar,  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  trath,  is  conform- 
able to  the  sentiments  of  natare,  and  drawn  from  the  most  nndeniable  prin- 
ciples of  it.  The  excellency  of  God's  natare,  and  the  excellent  constitation 
of  hnman  facnlties,  concnr  naturally  to  support  this  persuasion.  This  was 
as  natural  to  be  known  by  men,  as  the  necessity  of  justice  and  temperance 
for  the  support  of  human  societies  and  bodies.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if 
there  be  not  among  us  such  brutish  apprehensions,  there  are  such  brutish 
dealings  with  God  in  our  services  against  the  light  of  nature,  when  we  place 
all  our  worship  of  God  in  outward  attendances  and  drooping  oountenanees, 
with  unbelieving  frames  and  formal  devotions ;  when  prayer  is  muttered  over 
in  private  slightly,  as  a  parrot  learns  lessons  by  rote,  not  understanding 
what  it  speaks,  or  to  what  end  it  speaks  it;  not  glorifying  God  in  thought 
and  spirit,  with  understanding  and  will. 

(8.)  Spiritual  worship,  therefore,  was  always  required  by  God,  and  ahrays 
offered  to  him  by  one  or  other.  Man  had  a  perpetual  obligation  upon  faun 
to  such  a  worship,  from  the  natare  of  God ;  and  what  is  founded  upcm  the 
nature  of  God  is  unvariable.    This  and  that  particular  mode  of  worship 
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niAj  *  wax  old  as  a  gannent,  and  as  a  Tesinre  may  be  folded  up  and  changed,' 
at  the  expression  is  of  the  heavens,  Heb.  i.  11,  12,  bnt  God  endures  for 
ever.  His  spiritaalitj  fails  not,  therefore  a  worship  of  him  in  spirit  must 
ran  through  all  ways  and  rites  of  worship.  Qt)d  must  cease  to  be  spirit, 
before  any  service  but  that  which  is  spiritual  can  be  accepted  by  him.  The 
light  of  nature  is  the  light  of  God ;  the  light  of  nature  being  unchangeable, 
what  was  dictated  by  that  was  always,  and  will  always  be,  required  by  God. 
The  worshipping  of  God  being  perpetually  due  from  the  creature,  the  wor- 
shipping him  as  God  is  as  perpetually  his  right,  though  the  outward 
expressions  of  this  honour  were  d^erent,  one  way  in  paradise  (for  a  worship 
was  then  due,  since  a  solemn  time  for  that  worship  was  appointed),  another 
nnder  the  law,  another  under  the  gospel.  The  angels  also  worship  God  in 
heaven,  and  fall  down  before  his  throne ;  yet  though  they  differ  in  rites, 
they  agree  in  this  necessary  ingredient, — all  rites,  though  of  a  different 
shape,  must  be  offered  to  him  not  as  carcasses,  but  animated  with  the  affec- 
tions .  of  the  soul.  AbeFs  sacrifice  had  not  been  so  excellent  in  God*s 
esteem,  without  those  gracious  habits  and  affections  working  in  his  soul, 
Heb.  xL  4,  Faith  works  by  love ;  his  heart  was  on  fire  as  well  as  his 
sacrifice.  Cain  rested  upon  his  present,  perhaps  thought  he  had  obliged 
God.  He  depended  upon  the  outward  ceremony,  but  sought  not  for  the 
inward  purity.  It  was  an  offering  brought  to  the  Lord,  Gen.  iv.  6 ;  he  had 
the  right  object,  bnt  not  the  right  manner :  ver.  7,  *  If  thou  dost  well,  shalt 
thou  not  be  accepted?'  And  in  the  command  afterwards  to  Abraham, 
*  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect,'  was  the  direction  in  all  our  religious 
acts  and  walkings  with  God.  A  sincere  act  of  the  mind  and  will,  looking 
above  and  beyond  all  symbols,  extending  the  soul  to  a  pitch  far  above  the 
body,  and  seeing  the  day  of  Christ  through  the  veil  of  the  ceremonies,  was 
required  by  God.  And  though  Moses,  by  God's  order,  had  instituted  a 
multitude  of  carnal  ordinances,  sacrifices,  washings,  oblations  of  sensible 
things,  and  recommended  to  the  people  the  diligent  observation  of  those 
statutes  by  the  aUurements  of  promises  and  denouncing  of  threatenings,  as 
if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  regarded,  and  the  true  workings  of  grace 
were  to  be  buried  under  a  heap  of  ceremonies,  yet  sometimes  he  doth  point 
them  to  the  inward  worship,  and,  by  the  command  of  God,  requires  of  them 
the  *  circumcision  of  the  heart,'  Dent.  x.  16,  the  *  turning  to  Gt3d  with  all 
their  heart  and  all  their  soul,'  Dent.  xxx.  10,  whereby  they  might  recollect 
that  it  was  the  engagement  of  the  heart  and  the  worship  of  the  spirit  that 
was  most  agreeable  to  God,  and  that  he  took  not  any  pleasure  in  their 
observance  of  ceremonies,  without  true  piety  within,  and  the  true  purity  of 
their  thoughts. 

(4.)  It  is  therefore  as  much  every  man's  duty  to  worship  G^d  in  s](&it,  as 
it  is  tiieir  duty  to  worship  him.  Worship  is  so  due  to  him  as  God,  as  Ihat 
he  that  denies  it  disowns  his  Deity.  And  spiritual  worship  is  so  due,  that 
he  that  waives  it  denies  his  spirituality.  It  is  a  debt  of  justice  we  owe  to 
God  to  worship  him,  and  it  is  as  much  a  debt  of  justice  to  worship  him 
according  to  his  nature.  Worship  is  nothing  else  but  a  rendering  to  God 
the  honour  that  is  due  to  him,  and  therefore  ibe  right  posture  of  our  spirits 
in  it  is  as  much  or  more  due  than  the  material  worship  in  the  modes  of  his 
own  prescribing ;  that  is  grounded  both  upon  his  nature  and  upon  his  com- 
mand, this  only  upon  his  command ;  that  is  perpetually  due,  whereas  the 
ehannel  wherein  outward  worship  runs  may  be  dried  up,  and  the  river 
diverted  another  way ;  such  a  worship  wherein  the  mind  thinks  of  God, 
feds  a  sense  of  God,  has  the  spirit  consecrated  to  God,  the  heart  glowing 
with  affections  to  God.   It  is  else  a  mocking  God  with  a  feather.   A  rationid 
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natnre  mnst  worship  God  with  thai  wherein  the  glory  of  Ood  doth  most 
sparkle  in  him.  God  is  most  visible  in  the  frame  of  the  sonl ;  it  is  there 
his  image  glitters.  He  hath  given  ns  a  jewel  as  well  as  a  case,  and  the 
jewel  as  well  as  the  case  we  mnst  return  to  him.  The  spirit  is  Gt)d's  gift, 
and  mnst  return  to  him,  Eedes.  xii.  7.  It  must  return  to  him  in  eveiy  service 
morally,  as  well  as  it  must  return  to  him  at  last  physically.  It  is  not  fit 
we  should  serve  our  Maker  only  with  that  which  is  the  brute  in  us,  and 
withhold  from  him  that  which  doth  constitute  us  reasonable  creatures.  We 
must  give  him  our  bodies,  but  '  a  living  sacrifice,'  Bom.  xii.  1.  If  the 
spirit  be  absent  from  God  when  the  body  is  before  him,  we  present  a  dead 
sacrifice.  It  is  morally  dead  in  the  duty,  though  it  be  naturally  alive  in 
the  posture  and  action.  It  is  not  an  indifierent  thing  whether  we  shall 
worship  God  or  no,  nor  is  it  an  indifferent  thinff  whether  we  shall  worship 
him  with  our  spirits  or  no.  As  the  excellency  of  man's  knowledge  consists 
in  knowing  things  as  they  are  in  truth,  so  the  excellency  of  the  will  in 
willing  things  as  they  are  in  goodness.  As  it  is  the  excellency  of  man  to 
know  God  as  God,  so  it  is  no  less  his  excellency,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to 
honour  God  as  God.  As  the  obligation  we  have  to  the  power  of  God  for 
our  being  binds  us  to  a  worship  of  him,  so  the  obligation  we  have  to  his 
bounty,  for  fashioning  us  according  to  his  own  image,  binds  us  to  an  exer- 
cise of  that  part  wherein  his  image  doth  consist.  God  hath  *  made  all  thiogs 
for  himself,'  Prov.  xvi.  4 ;  that  is,  for  the  evidence  of  his  own  goodness  and 
wisdom.  We  are  therefore  to  render  him  a  glory  according  to  the  excel- 
lency of  his  natnre,  discovered  in  the  fnme  of  our  own.  It  is  as  much  onr 
sin  not  to  glorify  God  as  God,  as  not  to  attempt  the  glorifying  of  him  at  all. 
It  is  our  sin  not  to  worship  God  as  God,  as  well  as  to  omit  the  testifying 
any  respect  at  all  to  him.  As  the  divine  nature  is  the  object  of  worship,  so 
the  divine  perfections  are  to  be  honoured  in  worship.  We  do  not  honour 
God,  if  we  honour  him  not  as  he  is ;  we  honour  him  not  as  a  spirit,  if  we 
think  him  not  worthy  of  the  ardours  and  ravishing  admirations  of  onr  qiirits. 
If  we  think  the  devotions  of  the  body  are  sufficient  for  him,  we  contract  him 
into  the  condition  of  our  own  being,  and  not  only  deny  him  to  be  a  spiritual 
nature,  but  dash  out  all  those  perfections  which  he  could  not  be  possessed 
of  were  he  not  a  spirit. 

5.  The  ceremonial  law  was  abolished  to  promote  the  spirituality  of  divine 
worship.  That  service  was  gross,  carnal,  calculated  for  an  in&nt  and  sensi- 
tive church.  It  consisted  in  rudiments,  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  the 
blood  and  smoke  of  sacrifices,  the  streams  of  incense,  observation  of  days, 
distinction  of  meats,  corporal  purifications ;  every  leaf  of  the  law  is  dogged 
with  some  rite  to  be  particularly  observed  by  them.  The  spirituality  of 
worship  lay  veiled  under  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  could  not  behold  the 
glory  of  the  gospel,  which  lay  covered  under  those  fdiadows :  2  Cor.  iii.  13, 
*  They  could  not  stediastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  was  abolished  1 ' 
They  understood  not  the  glory  and  spiritual  intent  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
came  short  of  that  spiritual  frame  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  was  their 
duty ;  and  therefore,  in  opposition  to  this  administration,  the  worship  of 
God  xmder  the  gospel  is  called  by  our  Saviour  in  the  text,  a  wonhip  in 
spirit ;  more  spiritual  for  the  matter,  more  spiritual  for  the  motives,  and 
more  spiritual  for  the  manner  and  firames  of  worship. 

(1.)  This  legal  service  is  called  flesh  in  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  the 
gospel,  which  is  cdled  spirit.  The  ordinances  of  the  law,  though  of  dirine 
institution,  are  dignified  by  the  apostle  with  no  better  a  title  than  carnal 
ordinances,  Heb.  ix.  10,  and  a  carnal  command,  Heb.  vii.  16;  but  tite 
gospel  is  called  the  ministration  of  tho  spirit,  as  being  attended  with  a  special 
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and  spiriiiial  effioaoy  on  the  mindB  of  men,  2  Ck>r.  iii.  8.  And  when  ihe 
degenerate  Oaiatians,  after  haying  tasted  of  the  pare  streams  of  the  gospel, 
Imned  about  to  drink  of  the  thicker  streams  of  the  law,  the  apostle  tells 
them  that  they  '  began  in  the  spirit/  and  woald  not  be  *  made  perfect  in  the 
flesh/  €hiL  iii.  8  ;  they  would  leave  the  righteonsneas  of  fiuth  for  a  justifica- 
tion by  works.  The  moral  law,  which  is  in  its  own  natore  spiritaal,  Bom. 
YiL  14,  in  regard  of  the  abuse  of  it  in  esqpectation  of  justification  by  the  out* 
ward  wnrks  of  it,  is  called  flesh.  Much  more  may  the  ceremonial  adminis- 
tration, which  was  never  intended  to  run  parallel  with  the  moral,  nor  had 
any  fbnndation  in  natore,  as  the  other  had. 

That  whole  economy  consisted  in  sensible  and  material  thmgs  which  only 
touched  the  flesh ;  it  is  called  '  the  letter,'  and  the  *  oldneas  of  the  letter,' 
Bom.  vii.  6 ;  as  letters,  which  are  but  empty  sounds  in  themselves,  but  put  to- 
gether and  formed  into  words,  signify  something  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
or  reader.  An  old  letter,  a  thing  of  no  efficacy  upon  the  spirit,  but  as  a  law 
written  upon  paper.  The  gospel  hath  an  efficacious  spirit  attending  it, 
strongly  working  upon  the  mind  and  wiU,  and  moulding  the  soul  into  a 
spiritual  frame  for  God ;  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  the  one 
iff  old  and  decays,  the  otiier  is  new,  and  increaseth  daily. 

And  as  the  law  itself  is  called  flesh,  so  the  observers  of  it  and  resters  in 
H  are  called  *  Israel  after  the  flesh,'  1  Cor.  x.  18 ;  and  the  evangelical  wot- 
shipper  is  called  a  *  a  Jew  after  the  spirit,'  Bom.  ii.  29.  They  were  Israel 
after  the  flesh  as  bom  of  Jacob,  not  Israel  after  the  spirit  as  bom  of  God ; 
and  therefore  the  apostto  calls  them  Israel  and  not  Israel,  Bom.  iz.  6 ; 
Israel  after  a  carnal  birth,  not  Israel  after  a  spiritual ;  Israel  in  the  circum* 
eision  of  the  flesh,  not  Israel  by  a  regeneration  of  the  heart. 

(2.)  The  legal  ceremonies  were  not  a  fit  means  to  bring  the  heart  into  a 
spiritual  frame.  They  had  a  spiritual  intent ;  the  rock  and  manna  prefigured 
the  salvation  and  spiritual  nourishment  by  the  Bedeemer,  1  Cor.  z.  8,  4. 
The  sacrifices  were  to  point  them  to  the  justice  of  God  in  the  punishment 
of  sin,  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  substituting  them  in  their  steads,  as  types 
of  the  Bedeemer  and  the  ransom  by  his  blood.  The  circumcision  of  the 
flesh  was  to  instraot  them  in  the  circumcision  of  the  heart.  They  were  flesh 
in  regard  of  their  matter,  weakness,  and  cloudiness ;  spiritual  in  regard  of 
flieir  intent  and  signification ;  they  did  instraot,  but  not  efficaciously  work 
strong  spiritaal  affections  in  the  soul  of  the  worshipper*  They  were  '  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,'  Gal.  iv.  9,  had  neither  wealth  to  enrich  nor  strength 
to  nourish  Uie  soul.  They  could  not  perfect  the  comers  to  them,  or  put 
them  into  a  firame  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God,  Hob.  z.  1,  iz.  9,  nor 
'  purge  the  conscience  from  those  dead '  and  dull  dispositions  which  were  by 
nature  in  them,  ver.  14 ;  being  carnal,  they  could  not  have  an  efficacy  to 
purify  the  conscience  of  the  offerer,  and  work  spiritual  effects.  Had  they 
continued  without  the  ezhibition  of  Christ,  they  could  never  have  wrought 
any  change  in  us,  or  purchased  any  fiivour  for  us.*  At  the  best  they  were 
but  shadows,  and  came  unezpressibly  short  of  the  efficacy  of  that  person  and 
state  whose  shadows  they  were.  The  shadow  of  a  man  is  too  weak  to  per- 
form what  the  man  himself  can  do,  because  it  wants  the  life,  spirit,  and 
activity  of  the  substance.  The  whole  pomp  and  scene  was  suited  more  to 
the  sensitive  than  the  intellectnal  nature,  and,  like  pictures,  pleased  the 
fisi^y  of  children,  rather  than  improved  their  reason.  The  Jewish  state 
was  a  state  of  childhood.  Gal.  v.  2,  and  that  administration  a  pedagogy, 
iv.  24«  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster,  fitted  for  their  weak  and  childish 
capacity,  and  could  no  more  spiritualise  the  heart  than  the  teachings  in  a 
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primer  seliool  can  enable  the  mind,  and  make  it  fit  for  afiairs  of  stale ; 
and»  because  ibey  conid  not  better  the  spirit,  they  were  instituted  only  for  a 
time,  as  elements  delivered  to  an  infimt  age,  which  naturally  lives  a  life  of 
sense  rather  than  a  life  of  reason.  It  was  also  a  servile  state,  which  doth 
rather  debase  than  elevate  the  mind,  rather  camalise  than  spiritualise  the 
heart;  besides>  it  is  a  sense  of  mercy  that  both  melts  and  elevates  the  heart 
into  a  spiritual  frame-:  Ps.  cxxx.  4,  '  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee  that 
ihou  mayest  be  feared.'  And  they  had  in  that  state  but  some  glimmerings 
of  mercy  in  the  daily  bloody  intimations  of  justice.  There  was  no  sacrifice 
for  some  sins,  but  a  cutting  off  without  the  least  hints  of  pardon ;  and  in  the 
yearly  remembrance  of  sin  there  was  as  much  to  shiver  them  with  fear  as  to 
possess  them  with  hopes,  and  such  a  state  which  always  held  them  under 
ihe  conscience  of  sin  could  not  produce  a  firee  spirit,  which  was  necessary 
fi>r  a  worship  of  God  according  to  his  natore. 

(8.)  In  their  use  they  rather  hindered  than  furthered  a  spiritaal.  worship. 
In  their  own  nature  they  did  not  tend  to  the  obstructing  a  spiritual  worship, 
for  then  they  had  been  contrary  to  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  end  of  God 
who  appointed  them.  Nor  did  God  cover  the  evangelical  doctrine  under  the 
clouds  of  the  legal  administration,  to  hinder  the  people  of  Israel  from  per- 
eeiving  it,  bst  because  they  were  not  yet  capable  to  bear  the  splendour  of  it 
had  it  been  clearly  €et  before  them.  The  shining  of  the  face  of  Moses  was 
too  dazzling  for  their  weak  eyes,  and  therefore  there  was  a  necessity  of  a 
veil,  not  for  the  things  themselves,  but  the  weakness  of  their  ^eyes,  2  Cor. 
iii.  18, 14.  The  •carnal  affections  of  that  people  sunk  down  into  the  things 
themselves,  stuck  in  Ihe  outward  pomp,  and  pierced  not  through  the  vul 
to  the  spiritual  intent  cf  them ;  and  by  the  use  of  them,  without  rational 
eonoeptions,  they  besotted  their  minds,  and  became  senseless  of  those 
spiritual  motions  required  of  them.  Hence  came  all  their  expectations  of  a 
carnal  Messiah ;  the  veil  of  ceremonies  was  so  thick,  and  the  film  upon  their 
eyes  so  condensed,  that  they  could  not  look  through  the  veil  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  They  beheld  not  the  heavenly  Canaan  for  ihe  beanty  of  the  earthlyi 
nor  minded  Uie  regeneration  of  the  epint  while  they  rested  upon  the  purifi- 
cations of  ihe  flesh.  The  prevalency  of  sense  and  sensitive  affections  diverted 
their  minds  from  inquiring  into  the  intent  of  them.  Sense  and  matter  are 
often  clogs  to  the  mind,  and  senrable  objects  are  the  same  often  to  spiritual 
moiioDS.  Our  souls  are  never  more  raised  than  when  they  are  abstracted 
from  the  entanglements  of  them.  A  pompous  worship,  made  up  of  many 
sensible  objects,  weakens  the  spirituality  c^  religion.  Those  that  are  most 
zealous  for  outward  are  usually  most  cold  and  indifferent  in  inward  observ- 
ances, and  those  ikai  overdo  in  carnal  modes  usually  underdo  in  spiritual 
affections. 

This  was  the  Jewish  state.*  The  nature  of  the  ceremonies  being  pompous 
and  earthly,  by  their  show  and  beauty  meeting  with  their  wei^ess  and 
childish  afliBctions,  filled  their  eyes  with  an  outward  lustre,  allured  their 
minds,  and  detained  them  from  seeking  things  higher  and  mwe  spirituaL 
The  kernel  of  those  rites  lay  concealed  in  a  thick  shell,  the  spiritual  gloiy 
was  littie  seen,  and  the  spiritual  sweetness  littie  tasted.  IFnless  the  Scripture 
be  diligently  searched,  it  seems  io  transfer  the  worship  of  God  from  true 
&ith  and  the  spiritual  motions  of  the  heart,  and  stake  it  down  to  outward 
observances  and  the  opw  opamtum ;  besides,  the  voice  of  tiie  law  did  only 
declare  sacrifices,  and  invited  the  worshipper  to  them  with  a  promise  of  the 
atonement  of  sm,  taming  away  the  wrath  of  God.  It  never  plidnly  acquainted 
them  that  those  things  were  types  and  shadows  of  something  futorey  that 
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they  wero  only  outward  pnrifications  of  the  flesh.  It  never  plunly  told  them 
ftt  ike  time  of  appoiniing  them  that  those  saerifiees  conld  not  abolish  sin, 
and  reconole  them  to  God.  Indeed,  we  see  more  of  them  since  their  death 
and  dissection  in  that  one  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews  than  can  be  discerned  in 
the  five  books  of  Moses.  Besides,  man  natorally  afBBcts  a  camal^life,  and 
therefore  affects  a  carnal  worship  ;  he  designs  the  gratifying  his  sense,  and 
wonld  have  a  reHgion  of  the  same  nature.  Most  men  have  no  mind  to  busy 
their  reason  above  the  things  of  sense,  and  are  natorally  unwilling  to  raise 
them  np  to  those  things  which  are  allied  to  the  spiritaal  iiatmre  (^  God ;  and 
therefore  the  more  spiritual  any  ordinance  is,  the  more  averse  ia  the  heart  of 
man  to  it.  There  is  a  '  simplicity  of  the  gospel/  from  which  oar  minds  are 
easily  corrupted  by  things  that  pleasure  the  sense,  as  ;£ve  was  by  the 
curiosity  of  her  eye  and  the  liquorishness  of  her  palate,  2  Cor.  xi.  8.  From 
this  principle  hath  sprung  all  the  idolatry  in  the  world.  The  Jews  knew 
they  had  a  God  who  had  deliverod  them,,  but  they  would  have  a  sensible 
God  to  go  before  them,  £zod.  xxzii.  1 ;  and  the  papacy  at  this  day  is  a 
witness  of  the  truth  of  this  natural  corruption. 

(4.)  Upon  these  accounts,  therefore,  God  never  testified  himself  weU 
pleased  with  that  kind  of  worship.  He  was  not  displeased  with  them,  as  they 
were  his  own  institution,  and  ordained  for  the  representing  (though  in  an 
obscure  manner)  the  glorious  things  of  the  gospel ;  nor  was  he  offended  with 
those  people's  observance  of  them,  for  since  he  had  commanded  them,  it  was 
their  duty  to  perform  them,  and  their  sin  to  neglect  them ;  but  he  was  dis* 
pleased  with  them  as  they  were  practised  by  them,  with  souls  as  morally 
carnal  in  the  practices,  as  the  ceremonies  were  materially  carnal  in  their 
substance.  It  was  not  their  disobedience  to  observe  them ;  but  it  was  a 
disobedience,  and  a  contempt  of  the  end  of  the  institution,  to  rest  upon  them, 
to  be  warm  in  them  and  cold  in  morals.  They  fed  upon  the  bone,  and 
neglected  the  marrow ;  pleased  themselves  with  the  shell,  and  sought  not 
for  the  kernel.  They  joined  not  with  them  the  internal  worship  of  God,  fear 
of  him,  with  faith  in  the  promised  seed,  which  lay  veiled  under  those  cover- 
ings :  Hos.  vi.  6,  '  I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  burnt-offerings.'  And  therefore  he  seems  sometimes  weary 
of  his  own  institutions,  and  calls  them  not  his  own,  but  their  sacrifices,  their 
fiBSsts,  Isa.  i.  11, 14.  They  were  hU  by  appointment,  theirs  by  abuse.  The 
institution  was  from  his  goodness  and  condescension,  therefore  his ;  the  cor- 
ruption of  them  was  from  the  vice  of  their  nature,  therefore  theirs.  He  often 
blamed  them  for  their  carnality  in  them,  shewed  his  dislike  of  placing  all 
their  religion  in  them,  gives  the  sacrificers,  upon  that  account,  no  better  a 
title  than  that  of  the  '  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,'  Isa.  i.  10 ;  and 
compares  the  sacrifices  themselves  to  the  '  cutting  off  a  dog's  neck,'  '  swine's 
blood,'  and  the  '  murder  of  a  man,'  Isa.  IxvL  8.  And  indeed  Gtod  never 
valued  them,  or  expressed  any  delight  in  them.  He  despised  the  feasts  of 
the  wicked,  Amos  v.  21,  and  had  no  esteem  for  the  material  offiBrings  of  the 
godly :  Ps.  L 18,  'Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats?' 
which  he  speaks  to  his  saints  and  people,  before  he  comes  to  reprove  the 
wicked,  which  he  begins,  ver.  16,  '  But  to  the  wicked,  God  said,'  Ac.  So 
slightly  he  esteemed  them,  that  he  seems  to  disown  them  to  be  any  part  of 
bis  coomiand,  when  he  brought  his  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  Jer. 
vii.  22y  '  I  spake  not  to  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  concerning 
bomt-offerings  and  sacrifices.'  He  did  not  value  nor  regard  them,  in  com* 
parisoa  of  that  inward  firame  which  he  had  required  by  tibe  moral  law ;  that 
being  given  before  the  law  of  ceremonies,  obliged  them,  in  the  first  place,  to 
an  observance  of  those  precepts.    They  seemed  to  be  below  the  nature  of 
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God,  and  oonld  not  of  themflelves  please  him.  None  eonld  in  reason  per* 
snade  themselyes  that  the  death  of  a  beast  was  a  proportionable  offering  for 
the  sin  of  a  man,  or  ever  was  intended  for  the  expiation  of  transgression. 
In  the  same  rank  are  all  oar  bodily  services  under  the  gospel.  A  load  Toiee 
without  spirit,  bended  bnlmshes  without  inward  affections,  are  no  more 
delightful  to  God  than  the  sacrifices  of  animals.  It  is  but  a  change  of  one 
brute  for  another  of  a  higher  species ;  a  mere  brute,  for  that  part  of  man 
which  hath  an  agreement  with  brutes.  Such  a  service  is  a  mere  animal 
service,  and  not  spiritual. 

(6.)  And  therefore  God  never  intended  that  sort  of  worship  to  be  dutiable, 
and  had  often  mentioned  the  change  of  it  for  one  more  spiritual.  It  was 
not  good  or  evil  in  itself ;  whatsoever  goodness  it  had  was  solely  derived  to 
it  by  institution,  and  therefore  it  was  mutable.  It  had  no  conformity  witii 
the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  who  was  to  be  worshipped,  nor  with  the  rational 
nature  of  man,  who  was  to  worship.  And  therefore  he  often  speaks  of  taking 
away  the  new  moons,  and  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  all  the  ceremonial  wor« 
ship,  as  things  he  took  no  pleasure  in,  to  have  a  worship  more  suited  to 
his  excellent  nature.  But  he  never  speaks  of  removing  the  gospel  adminis- 
tration, and  the  worship  prescribed  there,  as  being  more  agreeable  to  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  God,  and  displaying  them  more  illustriously  to  the 
world. 

The  apostle  tells  us  it  was  to  be  disannulled  because  of  its  weakness,  Heb. 
vii.  18.  A  determinate  time  was  fixed  for  its  duration,  tiU  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  truth  figured  under  that  pedagogy,  Gal.  iv.  2.  Some  of  the 
modes  of  that  worship  being  only  typical,  must  naturally  expire  and  be  insig* 
nificant  in  their  use,  upon  the  finishing  of  that  by  the  Redeemer,  which  they 
did  prefigure ;  and  other  parts  of  it,  though  Gk>d  suffered  them  so  long  because 
of  the  weakness  of  the  worshipper,  yet  because  it  became  not  God  to  be 
always  worshipped  in  that  manner,  he  would  reject  them,  and  introduce 
another  more  spiritual  and  elevated.  '  Incense  and  a  pure  offering'  should 
be  offered  everywhere  unto  his  name,  Mai.  i.  11. 

He  often  told  them  he  would  make  a  new  covenant  by  the  Messiah,  and 
the  old  should  be  rejected  ;*  that  the  '  former  things  should  not  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  things  of  old  no  more  considered,'  when  he  should  do  *  a  new 
thing  in  the  earth,'  Isa.  xliii.  18,  19.  Even  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
symbol  of  his  presence  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  that  nation,  should  not 
any  more  be  remembered  and  visited,  Jer.  iii.  16 ;  that  the  temple  and 
sacrifices  should  be  rejected,  and  others  established ;  that  the  order  of  the 
Aaronical  priesthood  ^ould  be  abolished,  and  that  of  Melchisedec  set  up  in 
the  stead  of  it  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  to  endure  for  ever,  Ps.  ex. ; 
that  Jerusalem  should  be  changed,  a  new  heaven  and  earth  created,  a  worship 
more  conformable  to  heaven,  more  advantageous  to  earth.  God  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  removal  of  some  part  of  it,  before  the  time  of  taking  down  the 
whole  furniture  of  this  house.  The  pot  of  manna  was  lost,  Urim  and 
Thummim  ceased,  the  glory  of  the  temple  was  diminished,  and  the  ignoraat 
people  wept  at  the  sight  of  the  one,  wi^out  raising  their  faith  and  hope  in 
the  consideration  of  the  other,  which  was  promised  to  be  filled  with  a  spiritual 
gk)i7.  And  as  soon  as  ever  the  gospel  was  spread  in  the  world,  €k>d  thun- 
dered out  his  judgments  upon  that  place  in  which  he  had  fixed  all  those  lesal 
observances ;  so  that  the  Jews,  in  Uie  letter  and  flesh,  could  never  practise 
the  main  part  of  their  worship,  since  they  were  expelled  from  that  place 
where  it  was  <mly  to  be  celebrated.  It  is  one  thousand  six  hundred  years 
einee  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  altar,  which  was  the  fi>Qadation  x)f  all 
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the  LeTitieal  wonliip,  and  have  wandered  in  the  world  '  without  a  saorifice, 
a  prince  or  priest,  an  ephod  or  teraphim,'  Hob.  iii.  4. 

And  God  folly  pat  an  end  to  it  in  the  command  he  gave  to  the  apostles, 
and  in  them  to  us,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Elias,  to  hear  his  Bon  only: 
Mat.  zvii.  5,  '  Behold  a  Toioe  ont  of  the  dond,  which  said.  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased :  hear  him ; '  and  at  the  deaUi  of  onr 
Savioor,  testified  it  to  that  whole  nation  and  the  world,  by  the  rending  in 
twain  the  yail  of  the  temple. 

The  whole  frame  of  that  service,  which  was  carnal,  and  by  reason  of  the 
cormption  of  man,  weakened,  is  nailed,  and  a  spiritaal  worship  is  made 
known  to  the  world,  that  we  might  now  serve  God  in  a  more  spiritaal  manner, 
and  with  more  spiritaal  frames. 

Ffop.  6.  The  service  and  worship  the  gospel  settles  is  spiritaal,  and  the 
performance  of  it  more  spiritnaL  Spiiitaaiity  is  the  genius  of  the  gospel, 
as  carnality  was  of  the  law ;  the  gospel  is  therefore  called  spirit.  We  are 
abstracted  from  the  employments  of  sense,  and  brought  nearer  to  a  heavenly 
state.  The  Jews  had  angels*  bread  poured  upon  them ;  we  have  angels' 
service  prescribed  to  us :  the  praises  of  God,  communion  with  God  in  spirit, 
through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  stronger  foundations  for  spiritual  affections. 
It  is  called  a  reasonable  service,  Bom.  zii.  1.  It  is  suited  to  a  rational 
nature,  though  it  finds  no  friendsldp  from  the  corruption  of  reason.  It  pre- 
scribes a  service  fit  for  the  reasonable  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  advanceth 
them  while  it  employs  them.  The  word  TMoonahU  may  be  translated  vsord 
urmGB^*  as  well  as  reasonable  service ;  an  evangelical  service,  in  opposition 
to  a  law  service.  All  evangelical  service  is  reasonable,  and  all  truly  reason- 
able service  is  evangelical. 

The  maUer  of  the  worship  is  spiritual.  It  consists  in  love  of  God,  fidth 
in  God,  recourse  to  his  goodness,  meditation  on  him,  and  communion  with 
him.  It  lays  aside  the  ceremonial,  spiritnaiiseth  the  moral.  The  commands 
that  concerned  our  duty  to  God,  as  well  as  those  that  concerned  our  duty  to 
our  neighbour,  were  reduced  by  Christ  to  the  spiritaal  intention. 

The  motxou  are  spiritual.  It  is  a  state  of  more  grace,  as  well  as  of  more 
truth,  John  i.  17,  supported  by  spiritual  promises,  beaming  out  in  spiritual 
privileges.  Heaven  comes  down  in  it  to  earth,  to  spiritualise  earth  for 
heaven. 

The  fiumner  of  worship  is  more  spiritual.  Higher  fli^^ts  of  the  soul, 
stronger  ardours  of  affections,  sincerer  aims  at  his  ^ory ;  mists  are  removed 
from  our  minds,  clogs  from  the  soul ;  more  of  love  than  fear ;  faith  in  Christ 
kindles  the  affections,  and  works  by  them. 

The  asmtamcez  to  spiritual  worship  are  greater.  The  Spirit  doth  not 
drop,  but  is  plentifully  poured  out.  It  doth  not  light  sometimes  upon,  but 
dwells  in,  Uie  heart.  Christ  suited  the  gospel  to  a  spiritual  heart,  and  the 
Spirit  changeth  a  carnal  heart  to  make  it  fit  for  a  spiritual  gospel.  He  blows 
upon  the  garden,  and  causes  the  spices  to  flow  forth ;  and  often  makes  the 
soul  in  worship  like  the  chariots  of  Amminadab  in  a  quick  and  nimble  motion. 
Our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  by  his  death  discovered  to  us  the  nature  of 
God,  and  after  his  ascension  sent  his  Spirit  to  fit  us  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  converse  with  him. 

One  spiritual  evangelical  believing  breath  is  more  delightful  to  God  than 
millions  of  altars  made  up  of  the  richest  pearls,  and  smoking  with  the  cost- 
liest oblations,  because  it  is  spiritual ;  and  a  mite  of  spirit  is  of  more  worth 
than  the  greatest  weight  of  ^sh.  One  holy  angel  is  more  excellent  than  a 
whole  world  of  mere  bodies* 
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Prop.  7.  Yot  the  worship  of  God  with  onr  bodies  is  not  to  be  rqeeted 
upon  Uie  aeoonnt  that  God  requires  a  spiritoal  worship.  Though  we  mnsi 
perform  the  weightier  duties  of  the  law,  yet  we  are  not  to  omit  and  leave 
undone  the  lighter  precepts ;  since  both  the  maptalia  and  minuttda  legU^ 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  duties  of  the  law,  have  the  stamp  of  divine  autko- 
rity  upon  them. 

As  God,  under  the  ceremonial  law,  did  not  command  the  worship  of  the 
body,  and  the  observation  of  outward  rites,  without  the  engagement  of  the 
spirit,  so  neither  doth  he  command  that  of  the  spirit  without  the  peculiar 
attendance  of  the  body. 

The  Schwelkfendians  denied  bodily  worship ;  and  the  indecent  postures 
of  many  in  public  attendance  intimate  no  great  care  either  of  composing  their 
bodies  or  spirits.     A  morally  discomposed  body  intimates  a  tainted  heart. 

Our  bodies  as  well  as  our  spirits  are  to  be  presented  to  God,  Bom.  xii.  1. 
Our  bodies  in  lieu  of  the  sacrifices  of  beasts,  as  in  the  Judaical  institutions : 
body  for  the  whole  man ;  a  living  sacrifice,  not  to  be  slain,  as  the  beasts 
were,  but  living  a  new  life,  in  a  holy  posture,  with  crucified  afiections. 
This  is  the  inference  the  apostle  makes  of  the  privileges  of  justtfication, 
adoption,  co-heirship  with  Christ,  which  he  had  before  discoursed  of;  pri- 
vileges conferred  upon  the  person,  and  not  upon  a  part  of  man. 

1.  Bodily  worship  is  due  to  God.  He  hath  a  right  to  an  adoration  by 
our  bodies  as  they  are  his  by  creation;  his  right  is  not  diminished  bvt 
increased  by  the  blessing  of  redemption :  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  <  For  you  are  bought 
with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  bodies  and  your  spirits,  which  are 
God's.'  The  body  as  well  as  the  spirit  is  redeemed,  since  our  Saviour  suf- 
fered crucifixion  in  his  body,  as  well  as  agonies  in  his  soul.  Body  is  not 
taken  here  for  the  whole  man,  as  it  may  be  in  Bom.  xii. ;  but  for  the  mate- 
rial part  of  our  nature,  it  being  distinguished  from  the  spirit.  If  we  are  to 
render  to  God  an  obedience  with  our  bodies,  we  are  to  render  him  such  acts 
of  worship  with  our  bodies  as  they  are  capable  of.  As  God  is  '  the  Father  of 
spirits,'  so  he  is  '  the  God  of  all  flesh ;'  therefore  the  flesh  he  hath  framed  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  the  noble  portion  he  hath  breathed  into  us,  cannot  be 
denied  him  without  a  palpable  injustice.  The  service  of  the  body  we  must  not 
deny  to  God,  unless  we  will  deny  him  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  his  providential  care  about  it.  The  mercies  of  God  are  renewed 
every  day  upon  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  souls,  and  therefore  they  ought  to 
express  a  fealty  to  God  for  his  bounty  eveiy  day.  '  Both  are  from  God, 
both  should  bo  for  God.  Ifan  consists  of  body  and  soul ;  the  service  of 
man  is  the  service  of  both.  The  body  is  to  be  sanctified  as  well  as  the 
soul,  and  therefore  to  be  offered  to  God  as  well  as  the  soul.  Both  are 
to  be  glorified,  both  are  to  glorify.  As  our  Saviour's  divinity  was  manifested 
in  his  body,  so  should  our  spirituality  in  ours.  To  give  God  the  service 
of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  soul,  is  hypocrisy ;  to  give  God  the  service  of 
the  spirit,  and  not  of  the  body,  is  sacrilege ;  to  give  him  neither,  atheism.'* 
If  the  only  part  of  man  that  is  visible  were  exempted  from  the  service  of  QfA^ 
there  could  be  no  visible  testimonies  of  piety  given  upon  any  occasion : 
since  not  a  moiefy  of  man,'  but  the  whole,  is  God's  creature,  he  ought  to  pay 
a  homage  with  the  whole,  and  not  only  with  a  moiety  of  himself. 

2.  Worship  in  societies  is  due  to  God,  but  this  cannot  be  without  some 
bodily  expressions.  The  law  of  nature  doth  as  much  direct  men  to  combine 
together  in  public  societies  for  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  as  in  civil  com- 
munities for  self-preservation  and  order ;  and  the  notice  of  a  society  for 
reQgion  is  more  ancient  than  the  mention  of  oivil  associations  for  politio 
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government :  Gen.  iv.  26»  '  Then  began  men  to  eall  npon  the  name  of  the 
Lord/  viz.,  in  the  time  of  Seth.  No  question  bat  Adam  had  worshipped  God 
before  as  well  as  Abel,  and  a  family  religion  had  been  preserved ;  bnt  as  man- 
kind increased  in  distinct  families,  they  knit  together  in  companies  to  solem- 
niee  the  worship  of  God.«  Hence,  as  some  think,  those  that  incorporated 
together  for  such  ends  were  called  the  sons  of  God;  sons  by  profession, 
though  not  sons  by  adoption ;  as  those  of  Corinth  were  saints  by  profes- 
sion, though  in  such  a  corrupted  church  they  could  not  be  all  so  by  regene- 
ration, yet  saints,  as  being  of  a  Christian  society,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  is,  worshipping  God  in  Christ,  though  they  might  not 
be  all  saints  in  spirit  and  practice.  Bo  Cain  and  Abel  met  together  to  wor- 
ship. Gen.  iv.  8,  « at  the  end  of  the  days,'  at  a  set  time.  God  settied  a 
public  worship  among  the  Jews,  instituted  synagogues  for  their  convening 
together,  whence  called  « the  synagogues  of  God,'  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8.  The  Sab- 
bath was  instituted  to  acknowledge  God  a  common  benefactor.  Public 
worship  keeps  up  the  memorials  of  God  in  a  world  prone  to  atheism,  and  a 
sense  of  God  in  a  heart  prone  to  forgetfuhiess.  The  angels  sung  in  com- 
pany, not  singly,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  Luke  ii.  18,  and  praised  God  not 
only  with  a  simple  elevation  of  their  spiritual  nature,  but  audibly,  by  form- 
ing a  voice  in  the  air.  Affections  are  more  lively,  spirits  more  raised  in 
public  than  private ;  God  will  credit  his  own  ordinance.  Fire  increaseth 
by  laying  together  many  coals  in  one  place ;  so  is  devotion  inflamed  by  the 
union  of  many  hearts,  and  by  a  joint  presence  ;  nor  can  the  approach  of  the 
last  day  of  judgment,  or  particular  judgments  upon  a  nation,  give  a  writ  of 
ease  from  such  assemblies  :  Heb.  x.  25,  *  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  our- 
selves together,  but  so  much  the  more  as  you  see  Uie  day  approaching.' 
"Whether  it  be  understood  of  the  day  of  judgment,  or  the  day  of  the  Jewish 
destruction  and  the  Christian  persecution,  the  apostie  uses  it  as  an  argu- 
ment to  quicken  them  to  the  observance,  not  to  encourage  them  to  a  neglect. 
Since,  therefore,  natural  light  informs  us,  and  divine  institution  commands 
us,  publicly  to  acknowledge  ourselves  the  servants  of  God,  it  implies  the 
service  of  the  body.  Such  acknowledgments  cannot  be  without  visible  testi- 
monies, and  outward  exercises  of  devotion,  as  well  as  inward  affections. 
This  promotes  God's  honour,  checks  others'  profaneness,  allures  men  to 
the  same  expressions  of  duty.  And  though  there  may  be  hypocrisy,  and 
an  outward  garb  without  an  inward  frame,  yet  better  a  moiety  of  worship 
than  none  at  all ;  better  acknowledge  God*s  right  in  one  than  disown  it 
in  both. 

8.  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  spiritual  worshipper,  worshipped  God  with  his 
body.  He  prayed  orally,  and  kneeled,  *  Father,  if  it  be  thy  will,'  Ac,  Luke 
xxii.  41,  42.  He  blessed  with  his  mouth,  *  Father,  I  thank  thee,'  Mat. 
xi.  26.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  as  well  as  elevated  his  spirit,  when  he  praised 
his  Father  for  mercy  received,*  or  begged  for  the  blessings  his  disciples 
wanted,  John  xi.  41 ;  xvii.  1.  The  strength  of  the  spirit  must  have  vent 
at  the  outward  members*  The  holy  men  of  God  have  employed  the  body 
in  significant  expressions  of  woiship ;  Abraham  in  falling  on  his  face,  Paul 
in  kneeling,  employing  their  tongues,  lifting  up  their  hands.  Though 
Jacob  was  bed-rid,  yet  he  would  not  worship  God  without  some  devout 
expression  of  reverence;  it  is  in  one  place  leaning  upon  his  staff,  Heb. 
xi.  21 ;  in  another  bowing  himself  upon  his  bed's  head,  Gen.  xlvii.  81.  The 
reason  of  the  diversity  is  in  the  Hebrew  word,  which  without  vowels  may 
be  read  MttaA,  a  bed,  or  Matteh,  a  staff;  howsoever,  both  signify  a  testi- 
mony  of  adoration  by  a  reverent  gesture  of  the  body.    Indeed,  in  angels  and 
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separated  sonls,  a  worsliip  is  performed  porelj  by  the  spirit ;  bat  whiles 
the  soal  is  in  eoDJonotioii  with  the  body,  it  can  hardly  perform  a  seziouB 
act  of  worship  without  some  tincture  upon  the  outward  man,  and  reyerential 
composure  of  the  body.  Fire  cannot  be  in  the  clothes,  but  it  will  be  felt  by 
the  members ;  nor  flames  be  pent  up  in  the  soul  without  bursting  out  in  the 
body.  The  heart  can  no  more  restrain  itself  from  breaking  out,  than  Joseph 
could  inclose  his  a£fectioDs,  without  expressing  them  in  tears  to  his  brethren, 
Gen.  zlv.  1,  2*     *  We  believe,  and  therefore  speak,'  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

To  conclude ;  God  hath  appointed  some  parts  of  worship  which  cannot  be 
performed  without  the  body,  as  sacraments ;  we  have  need  of  ihem  because 
we  are  not  wholly  spiritual  and  incorporeal  creatures. 

The  religion  which  ^  consists j  in  externals  only,  is  not  for  an  intellectual 
nature.  A  worship  purely  intellectual  is  too  sublime  for  a  nature  allied  to 
sense  and  dependii^  much  upon  it.  The  Christian  mode  of  worship  is  pro- 
portioned to  both ;  it  makes  the  sense  to  assist  the  mind,  and  elevates  the 
spirit  above  the  sense.  Bodily  worship  helps  the  spiritual.  The  members 
of  the  body  reflect  back  upon  the  heart,  the  voice  bars  distractions,  the 
tongue  sets  the  heart  on  fire  in  good  as  well  as  in  evil.  It  is  as  much  against 
the  light  of  nature  to  serve  God  without  external  significations,  as  to  serve 
him  only  with  them  without  the  intention  of  the  mind.  As  the  invisible 
God  declares  himself  to  men  by  visible  works  and  signs,  so  should  we  de« 
clare  our  invisible  frames  by  visible  expressions.  God  hath  given  us  a  soul 
and  body  in  conjunction,  and  we  are  to  serve  him  in  the  same  manner  he 
hath  framed  us. 

II.  The  second  thing  I  am  to  shew  is,  what  spiritual  worship  is.  In 
general,  the  whole  spirit  is  to  be  employed.  The  name  of  God  is  not  sancti- 
fied but  by  the  engagement  of  our  souls. 

Worship  is  an  act  of  the  underslanding,  applying  itself  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  excellency  of  God,  and  actual  thoughts  of  his  miyesty,  recognising 
him  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  governor  of  the  world,  which  is  natural  know- 
ledge ;  beholding  the  glory  of  his  attributes  in  the  Redeemer,  which  is  evan- 
gelical knowledge ;  this  is  the  sole  act  of  the  spirit  of  man.  The  same 
reason  is  for  all  our  worship  as  for  our  thanksgiving.  This  must  be  done 
with  understanding :  Ps.  xlvii.  7,  '  Sing  ye  praise  with  understanding,'  with 
a  knowledge  and  sense  of  his  greatness,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  It  is  also 
an  act  of  &e  will,  whereby  the  soul  adores  and  reverenceth  his  nugesty,  is 
ravished  with  his  amiableness,  embraceth  his  goodness,  enters  itself  into  an 
intimate  communion  with  this  most  lovely  object,  and  pitcheth  all  his  affec- 
tions upon  him. 

We  must  worship  God  understandingly  ;  it  is  not  else  a  reasonable  service. 
The  nature  of  God  and  the  law  of  God  abhor  a  blind  oflbring ;  we  must  wor- 
ship him  heartily,  else  we  offer  him  a  dead  sacrifice.  A  reasonable  service 
is  Uiat  wherein  the  mind  doth  tnUy  act  something  with  God.  All  spiritual 
acts  must  be  acts  of  reason,  otherwise  they  are  not  human  acts,  because  they 
want  that  principle  which  is  constitutive  of  man,  and  doth  difference  him 
from  other  creatures.  Acts  done  only  by  sense  are  the  acts  of  a  brute ;  acts 
done  by  reason  are  the  acts  of  a  man  ;  that  which  is  only  an  act  of  sense 
cannot  be  an  act  of  religion.  The  sense  without  the  conduct  of  reason  is 
not  the  subject  of  religious  acts,  for  then  beasts  were  capable  of  religion  as 
well  8B  men.  There  cannot  be  religion  where  there  is  not  reason ;  and  there 
cannot  be  the  exercise  of  religion,  where  there  is  not  an  exercise  of  the 
rational  faculties.  Nothing  can  be  a  Christian  act,  that  is  not  a  human  aot. 
Besides,  all  worship  must  be  for  some  end ;  the  worship  of  God  must  be  for 
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God ;  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  facnlties,  that  we  only  can  intend 
an  end.    An  ignorant  and  carnal  worship  is  a  bratish  worshipy 

Particularly, 

1.  Bpiritnal  worship  is  a  Worship  from  a  spiritual  nature.    Not  only 
physically  spiritoali  so  oar  souls  are  in  their  frame,  but  morally  spiritual, 
by  a  renewing  principle.     The  heart  must  be  first  cast  into  the  mould  of  the 
gospel,  before  it  can  perform  a  worship  required  by  the  gospel.    Adam 
liTing  in  paradise  might  perform  a  spiritual  worship,  but  Adam  falleii 
from  his  rectitude  could  not.     We  being  heirs  of  his  nature,  are  heirs  of 
his  impotence.    Restoration  to  a  spiritual  life  must  precede  any  act  of 
spiritual  worship.    As  no  work  can  be  good,  so  no  worship  can  be  spiritual, 
till  we  are  created  in  Christ,  £ph.  ii.  10.     *  Christ  is  our  life,'  Col.  iii.  4. 
As  no  natural  action  can  be  performed  without  life  in  the  root  or  heart,  so 
no  spiritual  act  without  Christ  in  the  soul.     Our  being  in  Christ  is  as 
necessaiy  to  eveiy  spiritual  act,  as  the  union  of  our  soul  with  our  body  is 
necessaiy  to  natural  action.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  limits  of  its  nature ; 
for  then  it  should  exceed  itself  in  acting,  and  do  that  which  it  hath  no  prin- 
ciple to  do.    A  beast  cannot  act  like  a  man,  without  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  man  ;  nor  a  man  act  like  an  angel,  without  partaking  of  the  angelical 
nature.     How  can  we  perform  spiritual  acts  without  a  spiritual  principle  ? 
Whatsoever  worship  proceeds  from  the  corrupted  nature,  cannot  deserve  the 
title  of  spiritual  worship,  because  it  springs  not  from  a  spiritual  habit.     If 
those  that  are  evil  cannot  speak  good  things,  those  that  are  carnal  cannot 
offer  a  spiritual  service.    Poison  is  the  fruit  of  a  viper's  nature  :  Mat.  xii.  84, 
*  O  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  you,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?  for 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mou&  speaks.'    As  the  root  is,  so 
is  the  fruit.     If  the  soul  be  habitually  carnal,  the  worship  cannot  be  actually 
spiritual.     There  may  be  an  intention  of  spirit,  but  there  is  no  spiritual 
principle  as  a  root  of  that  intention.    A- heart  may  be  sensibly  united  with 
a  duty,  when  it  is  not  spiritually  united  with  Christ  in  it.     Carnal  motives 
and  carnal  ends  may  fix  the  mind  in  an  act  of  worship,  as  the  sense  of  some 
pressing  affliction  may  enlarge  a  man's  mind  in  prayer.     Whatsoever  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God,  must  have  a  stamp  of  Christ  upon  it ;  a 
stamp  of  his  grace  in  performance,  as  well  as  of  his  meditation*  in  the  accept- 
ance.    The  apostle  lived  not,  but  '  Christ  lived  in  him/  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  the 
soul  worships  not,  but  Christ  in  him.     Not  that  Christ  pierforms  the  act  of 
worship,  but  enables  us  spiritually  to  worship,  afler  he  enables  us  spiritually 
to  live.     As  Gk)d  counts  not  any  soul  living  but  in  Christ,  so  he  counts  not 
any  a  spiritual  worshipper  but  in  Christ.    The  goodness  and  fatness  of  the 
fruit  comes  from  the  fatness  of  the  olive  wherein  we  are  engrafted.    We 
must  find  healing  in  Christ's  wings,  befoie  God  can  find  spiritualify  in  our 
services.    All  worship  issuing  from  a  dead  nature,  is  but  a  dead  service.    A 
living  action  cannot  be  performed  without  being  knit  to  a  living  root. 

2.  Spiritual  worship  is  done  by  the  inflnence  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  A  heart  may  be  spiritual,  when  a  particular  act  of  wor- 
ship may  not  be  spiritual.  The  Spirit  may  dwell  in  the  heart,  when  he  may 
suspend  his  influence  on  the  act.  Our  worship  is  then  spiritual,  when  the 
fire  that  kindles  our  affections  comes  from  heaven,  as  that  fire  upon  the  altar 
wherewith  the  sacrifices  were  consumed.  God  tastes  a  sweetness  in  no 
service,  but  as  it  is  dressed  up  by  the  hand  of  the  Mediator,  and  hath  the 
air  of  his  own  Spirit  in  it:  they  are  but  natural  acts  without  a  supernatural 
assistance.  Wi&out  an  actual  influence  we  cannot  act  from  spiritual 
motives,  nor  for  spiritual  ends,  nor  in  a  spiritual  manner.    We  cannot 
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mortify  a  lost  wiihoai  {be  Spirit,  Rom.  viii.  18,  nor  qnicken  a  sendee  iviih- 
ont  the  Spirit.    WhatsoeTer  corraption  is  killed,  is  slain  by  his  power; 
whatsoever  duty  is  spiritualised,  is  refined  by  his  breath.    He  '  quckens 
oar  dead  bodies'  in  oar  resorreotion,  ver.  11 ;  he  renews  oar  dead  sooIb  in 
oar  regeneration ;  he  qaickens  oar  carnal  seryices  in  oar  adorations  ;  the 
choicest  acts  of  worship  are  bnt  infirmities,  withoat  his  aaziliary  helpt 
ver.  26.     We  are  logs,  anable  to  move  oarselves,  till  he  raise  oar  facalties 
to  a  pitch  agreeable  to  God,  pats  his  hand  to  the  daty,  and  lifts  that  np, 
and  as  with  it.     Never  any  great  act  was  performed  by  the  apostles  to  God, 
or  for  God,  bat  they  are  said  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.    Christ 
coald  not  have  been  conceived  immaenlate  as  *  that  holy  Uiing,'  withoat  the 
Spirit's  overshadowing  the  virgin ;  nor  any  spiritaal  act  conceived  in  oar 
heart,  withoat  the  Spirit's  moving  npon  as,  to  bring  forth  a  living  religion 
from  as.     The  acts  of  worship  are  said  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  *  sapplication  in 
the  Spirit,'  Eph.  vi.  18 ;  not  only  with  the  strength  and  affection  of  onr 
own  spirits,  bat  with  the  mighty  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  Jade  may 
be  the  interpreter,  ver.  20,  —the  Holy  Ghost  exciting  as,  impelling  as,  and 
firing  oar  seals  by  his  divine  flame,  raising  ap  the  affections,  and  making  the 
sonl  cry,  with  a  holy  impgrtanity,  *  Abba,  Father.'     To  render  oar  worship 
spiritaal,  we  shoald,  before  eveiy  engagement  in  it,  implore  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  tiie  Spirit,  withoat  which  we  are  not  able  to  send  forth  one  spiritaal 
breath  or  groan,  but  be  wind-bound,  like  a  ship  withoat  a  gale,  and  our  wor- 
ship be  no  better  than  carnal.     How  doth  the  spouse  solicit  the  Spirit  with 
an  '  Awake,  0  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south  wind,'  ^.,  Cant.  iv«  16. 
8.  Spiritaal  worship  is  done  with  sincerity.     When  the  heart  stands 
right  to  God,  and  the  soul  performs  what  it  pretends  to  perform ;  when  we 
serve  God  with  onr  spirits,  as  the  apostle,  Bom.  i.  9,  '  God  is  my  witness, 
whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son;'  this  is  not  meant  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  the  apostle  would  never  have  cidled  the  Spirit  of  God  his 
own  spirit ;  but  with  my  spirit^  that  is,  a  sincere  firame  of  heart.    A  eamal 
worship,  whether  under  the  law  or  gospel,  is  when  we  are  busied  about 
external  rites,  withoat  an  inward  compliance  of  soul.     Gk>d  demands  the 
heart :  Prov.  xxiii.  26,  '  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart ; '  not  give  me  thy 
tongue,  or  thy  lips,  or  thy  hands ;  these  may  be  given  withoat  the  heart, 
but  the  heart  can  never  be  bestowed  without  these  as  its  attendants.     A 
heap  of  services  can  be  no  more  welcome  to  God,  withoat  our  spirits,  than 
all  Jacob's  sons  could  be  to  Joseph  withoat  the  Benjamin  he  desired  to  see. 
God  is  not  taken  with  the  cabinet,  but  the  jewel ;  he  first  respected  Abel's 
faith  and  sincerity,  and  then  his  sacrifice ;  he  disrespected  Cain's  infidelity 
and  hypocrisy,  and  then  his  offering.     'For  this  cause  he  rejected  the 
offerings  of  the  Jews,  the  prayers  lof  ^e  Pharisees,  and  the  alms  of  AT>aT>iaa 
and  Sapphira,  because  their  hearts  and  their  daties  were  at  a  distance  from  one 
another.     In  all  spiritaal  sAcrifiees  our  spirits  are  God's  portion.     Under 
the  law  the  reins  were  to  be  consamed  by  the  fire  on  the  altar,  because  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  heart  were  signified  by  them:  Ps.  yii*  9,  *'  The  Lord 
trieth  the  heart  and  the  reins."    It  was  an  ill  omen  among  the  heathen  if  a 
victim  wanted  a  heart.    The  widow's  mites,  with  her  heart  in  them,  were 
more  esteemed  than  the  richer  offerings  withoat  it.'*    Not  the  quantity  of 
service,  but  the  will  in  iti  is  of  account  with  this  infinite  Spirit.     All  that 
was  to  be  brought  for  the  framing  of  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  offered  *  will- 
ingl^widi  the  heart,'  Exod.  xxv.  7.   The  more  of  will*  the  ttote  of  spiritoalify 
and  aceeptableness  to  God :  Ps.  exix.  108,  '  Aooept  the  free-will-offering  of 
my  lips.'    Sincerity  is  the  salt  which  seasons  evety  sacrifice.    The  heart  is 
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most  like  to  the  object  of  worship ;  the  heart  in  the  body  is  the  spring  of 
all  Tital  actions,  and  a  spiritual  soul  is  the  spring  of  all  spiritual  aetions. 
How  can  we  imagine  God  can  delight  in  the  mere  service  of  the  body,  any 
more  than  we  can  delight  in  converse  with  a  carcass  1 

Without  the  heart  it  is  no  worship ;  it  is  a  stage-play,  an  acting  a  part 
without  being  that  person  really  whiidi  is  acted  by  us ;  a  hypocrite,  in  the 
notion  of  the  word,  is  a  stage-player.  We  may  as  well  say  a  man  may 
believe  with  his  body  as  won&ip  God  only  with  his  body.  Faith  is  a  great 
ingredient  in  worship,  and  it  is  '  with  the  heart  man  beheves  unto  righteous- 
ness,' Bom.  K.  10.  We  may  be  truly  said  to  worship  God,  though  we  want 
perfection,  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  worship  him  if  we  want  sincerity.  A 
statue  upon  a  tomb,  with  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up,  offisrs  as  good  and 
true  a  service ;  it  wants  only  a  voice,  the  gestures  and  postures  are  the 
same  ;  nay,  the  service  is  better;  it  is  not  a  mockery,  it  represents  all  that 
it  can  be  framed  to.  But  to  worship  without  our  spirits  is  a  presenting  God 
with  a  picture,  an  echo,  voice,  and  nothing  else ;  a  compliment,  a  mere 
lie,  a  '  compassing  him  about  with  lies,'  Hosea  xi.  12.  Without  the  heart 
the  tongue  is  a  lifU',  and  the  greatest  zeal,  dissembling  with  him.  To  present 
the  spirit  is  to  present  that  whieh  can  never  naturally  die ;  to  present  him 
only  the  body,  is  to  present  him  that  which  is  every  day  crumbling  to  dust^ 
and  will  at  last  lie  rotting  in  the  grave.  To  offer  hun  a  few  rags  easily  torn, 
a  skin  for  a  sacrifice,  a  thing  unworthy  the  migesty  of  God,  a  fixed  eye  and 
elevated  hands,  with  a  sleepy  heart  and  earthly  soul,  are  pitiful  things  for 
an  ever  blessed  and  glorious  Spirit ;  nay,  it  is  so  far  from  being  spiritual, 
that  it  is  bhwphemy ;  to  pretend  to  be  a  Jew  outwardly,  without  being  so 
inwardly,  is  in  the  judgment  of  Christ  to  blaspheme,  Bev.  ii.  9.  And  is 
not  the  same  title  to  be  given  with  as  much  reason  to  those  that  pretend  a 
worship  and  perform  none  ?  Such  a  one  is  not  a  spiritual  worshipper,  but 
a  blaspheming  devil  in  Bamuers  mantle. 

4.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  an  unitedness  of  heart.  The 
heart  is  not  only  now  and  then  with  God,  but '  united  to  fear'  or  worship 
« his  name,'  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  11.  A  spiritual  duty  must  have  the  engagement  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  thoughts  tied  up  to  the  spiritual  object.  The  union  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  heart  together  with  the  body  is  the  life  of  the  body,  and 
the  moral  union  of  our  hearts  is  the  life  of  any  duty.  A  heart  quickly  flitting 
from  God  makes  not  God  his  treasure ;  he  slights  the  worship,  and  therein 
afironts  the  object  of  worship.  All  our  thoughts  ought  to  be  ravished  with 
Qod,  bound  up  in  him  as  in  a  bundle  of  life.  But  when  we  start  from  him 
to  gaze  after  every  feather,  and  run  after  every  bubble,  we  disown  a  full  and 
affecting  excellency,  and  a  satisfying  sweetness  in  him.  When  our  thoughts 
run  from  God,  it  is  a  testimony  we  have  no  spiritual  affection  to  God. 
Affection  would  stake  down  the  thoughts  to  the  object  affected.  It  is  but  a 
mouth-love,  as  the  prophet  phraseth  it :  Ezek.  zxxiii.  81,  '  But  their  hearts 
go  after  their  covetousness.'  Covetous  otrjects  pipe,  and  the  heart  danceth 
after  them,  and  thoughts  of  God  are  shifted  off  to  receive  a  multitude  of 
other  imaginations.  The  heart  and  the  service  stayed  a  while  together, 
and  then  took  leave  of  one  another.  The  psalmist  still  found  his  heart 
with  God  when  he  awaked,  Ps.  cxxxix.  18 ;  still  with  God  in  spiritual 
flections,  and  fixed  meditations.  A  carnal  heart  is  seldom  with  God,  either 
in  or  out  of  worship.  If  God  should  knock  at  the  heart  in  any  duty,  it 
would  be  found  not  at  home*  but  straying  abroad.  Our  worship  is  spiritual 
when  the  door  of  the  heart  is  shut  against  all  intruders,  as  our  Saviour  com- 
mands in  closetrduties,  Mat.  vi.  6.  It  was  not  his  meaning  to  command 
the  shutting  the  closet-door,  and  leave  the  heart-door  open  for  every  thought 
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that  woald  be  apt  to  hannt  ns.  Worldly  affiactions  are  to  "be  laid  aside,  if 
we  would  haye  our  worship  spiiitaal.  This  was  meant  by  'the  Jewish 
custom  of  wiping  or  washing  off  the  dnst  of  their  feet  before  their  entrance 
into  the  temple,  and  of  not  bringing  money  in  their  girdles.  To  be  spiritoal 
in  worship  is  to  have  onr  sonls  gathered  aqd  bound  up  wholly  in  themseWes, 
and  offered  to  God.  Onr  loins  most  be  gurt,  as  the  fasbioii  was  in  the 
eastern  coontries,  where  they  wore  long  garmentsi  that  they  might  not 
waver  with  the  wind,  and  be  blown  between  their  legs,  to  obs^ct  them  in 
their  travel.  Oar  faculties  most  not  hang  loose  about  us.  He  is  a  oamal 
worshipper  that  gives  God  but  a  piece  of  lus  heart,  as  well  as  lie  that  doues 
him  the  whole  of  it;  that  hath  some  thoughts  pitched  upon  Gbd  in  worship, 
and  as  many  willingly  upon  the  world.  David  sou^t  God,  not  with  a 
moiety  of  his  heart,  but  'with  his  whole  heart,*  with  his  entire  frame, 
Ps.  cziz.  10.  He  brought  not  half  his  heaxt,  and  left  the  other  in  the  po6« 
session  of  another  master.  It  was  a  good  lesson  Pythagoras  gave  bis 
scholars,*  not  to  make  the  observance  of  God  a  work  by  the  by.  If  thoee 
guests  be  invited,  or  entertained  kindly,  or  if  they  come  unexpected,  the 
spirituality  of  that  worship  is  lost ;  the  soul  kicks  down  what  is  wrought 
before.  But  if  they  be  brow-beaten  by  vm,  and  oar  grief  rather  than  our 
pleasure,  they  divert  our  spiritual  intention  from  the  work  in  hand,  but 
hinder  not  God's  acceptance  of  it  as  spiritual,  because  they  are  not  the  acts 
of  our  will,  but  offences  to  our  wills. 

5.  Bpiritual  worship  is  performed  with  a  spiritual  activity  and  semdble- 
ness  of  God,  with  an  active  understanding  to  meditate  on  his  excellenoj, 
and  an  active  will  to  embrace  him  when  he  drops  upon  the  soul.  If  we 
understand  the  amiableness  of  God,  our  affections  wiU  be  ravished ;  if  wa 
understand  the  immensity  of  his  goodness,  our  spirits  will  be  enlarged. 
We  are  to  act  with  the  highest  intention,  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  that 
God  with  whom  we  have  to  do :  Ps.  d.  2,  *  Praise  him  according  to  his 
excellent  greatness.'  Not  that  we  can  worsh^  him  equally,  but  in  8<»ne 
proportion  the  frame  of  the  heart  is  to  be  suited  to  the  excellency  of  the 
object ;  our  spiritual  strength  is  to  be  put  out  to  the  utmost,  as  creatures 
that  act  naturally  do.  The  sun  shines,  and  the  fire  bums,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  natural  power.  This  is  so  necessary  that  David,  a  spiritual  worshipper, 
prays  for  it  before  he  sets  upon  acts  of  adoration :  Ps.  Ixxx.  18,  *  Quicken 
us,  that  we  may  call  upon  Uiy  name.'    As  he  was  loath  to  have  a  drowsy 


screw  himself  up  to  God,  and  be  turned  into  nothing  but  a  holy  flame  I 
Our  souls  must  be  boiling  hot  when  we  serve  the  Lord .  (^forrt^).  Bom. 
xii.  11.  The  heart  doth  no  less  bum  when  it  spiritually  comes  to  Qod^ 
than  when  God  doth  spiritually  approach  to  it,  Luke  xxiv.  82.  A  Nabal's 
heart,  one  as  cold  as  a  stone,  cannot  offer  up  a  spiritual  service. 

Whatsoever  is  enjoined  us  as  our  duty,  ought  to  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  intenseness  of  our  spirit.  As  it  is  our  duty  to  pray,  so  it  is  our 
duty  to  pray  with  the  most  fervent  importunity.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  God, 
but  with  the  purest  and  most  sublime  affections.  Every  command  of  God 
requires  the  whole  strength  of  the  creatine  to  be  employed  in  it.  That  love 
to  God,  wherein  all  our  duty  to  God  is  summed  up,  is  to  be  with  all  our 
stzength,  with  all  our  might,  Ao.f  Though  in  the  covenant  of  grace  he 
hath  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  requires  not  from  us  such  an 

•  *Ou  yAp  irAfifiyw  MitonTif§eu  Hv  0f&K-^Iamblioh,  L  i.  c  518,  p.  87. 
t  Lady  Falkland's  Life,  p.  ISa 
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eleTaiion  of  out  affections  as  was  possible  in  the  state  of  innocence,  yet 
God  reqmres  of  ns  the  utmost  moral  indnrtry  to  raise  our  affections  to  a 
pitch  at  least  equal  to  what  they  are  in  other  things.  What  strength  of 
affection  we  natuially  haye  ought  to  be  as  much  and  more  excited  in  acts  of 
worship  than  upon  other  occasions  and  our  ordinary  works.  As  there  was 
an  activity  ol  soul  in  worship,  and  a  quickness  to  sin  when  sin  had  the 
dominion,  so  when  the  soul  is  spiritualised  the  temper  is  changed,  there  is 
an  inactivity  to  sin  and  an  ardour  in  duty.  The  more  the  soul  is  '  dead  to 
sin,'  the  more  it  is  '  alive  to  Ck)d,'  Bom.  vi.  11^  and  the  more  lively  too  in 
all  that  foncems  Ood  and  his  honour.  For  grace  b^ing  a  new  strength 
added  to  our  natural,  determines  the  affections  to  new  objects,  and  excites 
them  to  a  greater  vigour.  And  as  the  hatred  of  sin  is  more  sharp,  the  love 
to  everything  that  destroys  the  dominion  of  it  is  more  strong.  And  acts  of 
worship  may  be  reckoned  as  the  chiefest  batteries  against  Um  power  of  this 
inbred  enemy.  When  the  Spirit  is  in  the  soul,  like  the  rivers  of  waters 
flowing  out  of  the  belly,  the  soul  hath  the  activity  of  a  river,  and  makes 
haste  to  be  swallowed  up  in  God,  as  the  streams  of  the  river  in  the  sea. 
Christ  makes  his  people  'kings  and  priests  to  God,'  Rev.  i.  6.  First 
kings,  then  priests;  ^ves  first  a  royid  temper  of  heart,  that  they  may 
offer  spiritual  sacrifices  as  priests ;  kings  and  priests  to  God,  acting  with  a 
magnificent  spirit  in  all  their  motions  to  him.  We  cannot  be  spiritual 
priests  till  we  be  spiritual  kings.  The  Spirit  appeared  in  the  likeness  of 
fire,  and  where  he  resides,  communicates,  like  fire,  purity  and  activity. 

Dulness  is  against  the  light  of  nature.  I  d«  not  remember  that  the 
heathen  ever  offered  a  snail  to  any  of  their  false  deities,  nor  an  ass,  but  to 
Priapus  their  unclean  idol;  but  the  Persians  sacrificed  to  the  sun  a  horse,  a 
swift  and  generous  creature.  God  provided  against  those  in  the  law, 
commanding  an  ass*s  firstliag,  the  offspring  of  a  sluggish  creature,  to  be 
redeemed,  or  his  neck  broke,  but  by  no  means  to  be  offered  to  him,  Exod. 
xiii.  18.  God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  active,  and  therefore  fro2sen  and 
benumbed  frames  are  unsuitable  to  him :  '  He  rides  upon  a  cherub,  and 
flies,'  he  comes  '  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,'  he  rides  upon  '  a  swift  cloud,' 
Isa.  xix.  1,  and  therefore  demands  of  ns  not  a  dull  reason,  but  an  active 
spirit.  God  is  a  living  God,  therefore  must  have  a  lively  service.  Christ 
is  life,  and  slothful  adorations  are  not  fit  to  be  offered  up  in  the  name  of 
life.  The  worship  of  God  is  called  wrestiing  in  Scripture,  and  Paul  was  a 
striver  in  the  service  of  his  Master :  Col.  i.  29,  '  in  an  agony'  {ayuvif^6fi,s¥0i)^ 
Angels  worship  God  spiritually  with  their  wings  on ;  and  when  God  com- 
mands them  to  worship  Christ,  the  next  scripture  quoted  is  that  he  makes 
them  *  flames  of  fire,'  Heb.  i.  7. 

If  it  be  thus*  how  may  we  charge  ourselves  ?  What  Paul  said  of  the 
sensual  widow,  1  Tim.  v.  6,  that  she  is  '  dead  while  she  lives,'  we  may  say 
often  of  ourselves,  we  are  dead  while  we  worship.  Our  hearts  are  in  duty 
as  the  Jews'  were  in  deliverances,  '  as  those  in  a  dream,'  Ps.  cxxvi.  1 ;  by 
which  unexpectedness  God  shewed  the  greatness  of  his  care  and  mercy,  and 
we  attend  him  as  men  in  a  dream,  whereby  we  discover  our  negligence  and 
folly.  This  activity  doth  not  consist  in  outward  acts.  The  body  may  be 
hot  and  the  heart  may  be  faint,  but  in  an  inward  stirring,  meltings,  flights. 
In  the  highest  raptures,  the  body  is  most  insensible.  Strong  spiritual  affec« 
tions  are  abstracted  firom  outward  sense. 

6.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  acting  spiritual  habits.  When  all 
the  living  springs  of  grace  are  opened,  as  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  in 
the  deluge,  the  soul  and  all  that  is  within  it,  sll  the  spiritual  impresses  of 
God  upon  it,  erect  themselves  to  bless  his  holy  name,  Ps.  ciii.  1. 
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This  is  necessary  to  make  a  worship  spiriinaL  As  natural  aguits  are 
determined  to  act  suitable  to  their  proper  natnre,  so  rational  agents  are  to 
act  conformable  to  a  rational  being.  When  there  is  a  conformity  between 
the  aef  and  the  natnre  whence  it  flows,  it  is  a  good  act  in  its  kind ;  if  it  be 
rational,  it  is  a  good  rational  act,  because  suitable  to  its  principle.  As  a 
man  endowed  with  reason  must  act  suitable  to  ihad  endowment,  and  exer- 
cise his  reason  in  his  acting,  so  a  Christian  endued  with  grace  must  act 
suitable  to  that  natnre,  and  exercise  his  grace  in  his  acting.  Acts  done  by 
a  natural  inclinalion  are  no  more  human  acts  •than  the  natural  acts  of  a 
beast  may  be  said  to  be  human.  Though  they  are  the  acts  of  a  sEan  as  he 
is  the  efficient  cause  of  them,  yet  they  are  not  human  acts,  because  they 
arise  not  from  that  principle  of  reason  which  denominates  him  a  lAali.  So 
acts  of  worship  performed  by  a  bare  exercise  of  reason,  are  not  Christian 
and  spiritual  acts,  because  they  come  not  firom  the  principle  which  con* 
stitutes  him  a  Christian.  Reason  is  not  the  principle,  for  then  all  rational 
creatures  would  be  Christians.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  acts  of  a 
higher  principle,  exercises  of  that  grace  whereby  Christians  are  what  they 
are  *  not  but  that  rational  acts  in  worship  are  due  to  God,  for  worship  is 
due  from  us  as  men,  and  we  are  settled  in  that  rank  of  being  by  our 
reason.  Grace  doth  not  exclude  reason,  but  ennobles  it,  and  calls  it  up  to 
another  form;  but  we  must  not  rest  in  a  bare  rational  worship,  but  exert 
that  principle  whereby  we  are  Christians.  To  worship  God  with  our  reason, 
fs  to  worship  him  as  men ;  to  worship  God  with  our  grace,  is  to  worship  him 
as  Christians,  and  so  spiritually;  but  to  worship  him  only  with  our  bodies,  is 
no  better  than  brutes. 

Our  desires  of  the  word  are  to  issue  from  the  regenerate  principle: 
1  Peter  ii.  2,  '  As  new  born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word.' 
It  seems  to  be  not  a  comparison,  but  a  restriction.  All  worship  must  have 
the  same  spring,  and  be  the  exercise  of  that  principle,  otherwise  we  can 
have  no  communion  with  God.  Friends  that- have  the  «ame  habitual  dis- 
positions have  a  fundamental  fitness  for  an  agreeable  converse  with  one 
another;  but  if  the  temper  wherein  their  likeness  consists  be  languishing, 
and  the  string  out  of  tune,  there  is  not  an  acthal  fitness,  and  the  present 
indisposition  breaks  the  converse,  and  renders  the  company  troublesome. 
Though  we  may  have  the  habitual  graces  which  compose  in  us  a  resem- 
blance to  God,  yet  for  want  of  acting  those  suitable  dispositions,  we  render 
ourselves  unfit  for  his  converse,  and  make  the  worship,  which  is  funda- 
mentally spiritual,  to  become  actually  carnal..  As  the  ^  cannot  naturally 
act  to  any  object  but  by  the  exercise  of  its  affections,  so  the  heart  cannot 
spiritually  act  towards  God  but  by  the  exercise  of  graces.  This  is  God's 
music :  Bpbi  v.  1ft,  » smging  and  naaking  melody  to  God  in  your  hearts.' 
Singing  and  all  other  acts  of  worship  are  outward,  but  the  spiritual  melody 
is  '  by  grace  in  the  heart,'  Col.  iii.  16.  This  renders  it  a  spiritual  worship, 
for  it  is  an  effect  of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul;  as  ver.  19,  *  But 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit.'  The  overflowing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
setting  the  soul  of  a  believer  thus  on  work  to  make  a  spiritual  melody  to 
God,  shews  that  something  higher  than  bare  reason  is  put  in  tune  in  the 
heart.  Then  is  the  firuit  of  the  garden  pleasant  to  Christ,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit,  'the  north  and  south  wind,  blow  upon  the  spices,'  Cant.  iv.  16,  and 
strike  out  the  fragrancy  of  them.  Since  Gk>d  is  the  author  of  graces,  and 
bestows  them  to  have  a  glory  from  them,  they  are  best  employed  about  him 
and  his  service.  It  is  fit  he  should  have  ihe  cream  <^  his  own  gifts. 
Without  the  exercise  of  grace,  we  perform  but  a  work  of  nature,  and  offer 
him  a  few  dry  bones  without  marrow.. 
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The  whole  set  of  graces  most  be  one  way  or  other  exercised.  If  any 
treble  be  venting  in  a  late,  there  will  be  a  great  defect  in  the  mosic.  If 
any  one  spiritual  string  be  dnll,  the  spuitoal  harmony  of  worship  will  be 
spoiled. 

And  therefore, 

1.  First,  FaiUi  mast  be  acted  in  worship;  a  confidence  in  God.  A 
natnral  worship  cannot  be  performed  without  a  natural  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  God.  Whosoever  comes  to  him  most  regard  him  as  a  rewaider 
and  a  faithful  Creator,  Heb.  zi.  6;  a  spiritual  worship  cannot  be  performed 
without  an  eyangelical  confidence  in  him  as  a  gracious  Bedeemer.  To 
think  him  a  tyrant,  meditating  revenge,  damps  the.soul;  to  regard  him  as  a 
gracious  king,  full  of  tender  bowels,  i^irits  the  affections  to  him.  The 
merey  of  God  is  the  proper  object  of  trust:  Ps.  izziii.  18,  *  The  eye  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  them  that  £Bar  him,  upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy.' 
The  worship  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  most  described  by /ear,  in  the 
New  Testament  hj/aUh.  Fear,  or  the  wonhip  of  God,  and  hope  in  his 
mercy,  are  linked  together.  When  they  go  hand  in  hand,  the  accepting  eye 
of  God  is  upon  us;  when  we  do  not  trust,  we  do  not  worship.  Those  of 
Judah  had  the  temple  worship  among  them,  especially  in  Josiah's  time, 
Zeph.  iii.  2,  the  time  of  that  prophecy;  yet  it  was  accounted  no  worship, 
bettiuse  no  trust  in  the  worshippers.  Interest  in  God  cannot  be  improved 
without  an  exercise  of  fiuth.  The  gospel  worship  is  prophesied  of  to  be  a 
confidence  in  God,  as  in  a  husband  more  than  in  a  lord :  Hosea  ii.  16, 

<  Thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  and  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali.'  '  Thou  sbalt 
call  me;'  that  is,  thou  shalt  worship  me,  worship  being  often  comprehended 
under  invocation.  More  oonfid«ice  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  husband  or  father 
than  in  a  lord  or  master. 

If  a  man  have  not  fidth,  he  is  without  Christ ;  and  though  a  man  be  in 
Christ  by  the  habit  of  taith,  he  performs  a  duty  out  of  Christ  without  an  act 
of  fiuth.  Without  the  habit  of  faith,  our  persons  are  out  of  Christ ;  and  with- 
out the  exercise  of  fiuth,  the  duties  are  out  of  Christ.  As  the  ¥rant  of  faith 
in  a  person  is  the  death  of  the  soul,  so  the  want  of  &ith  in  a  service  is  the 
death  of  the  ofiering.  Though  a  man  were  at  the  cost  of  an  ox,  yet  to  kill 
it  without  bringing  it  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  was  not  a  sacrifice  but  a 
murder,  Lev.  xvii.  8,  4.  The  tabernacle  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  a  look 
to  him  is  necessary  in  every  spiritual  sacrifice.  As  there  must  be  faith  to 
make  any  act  an  act  of  obedience,  so  there  must  be  faith  to  make  any  act 
of  worship  spiritual.  That  service  is  not  spiritual  that  is  not  vital,  and  it 
cannot  be  vital  without  the  exercise  of  a  vital  principle ;  all  spiritual  life  is 

<  hid  in  Christ,'  and  drawn  from  him  by  faith.  Gal.  iL  20.  Faith,  as  it  hath 
relation  to  Christ,  makes  every  act  of  worship  a  living  act,  and  consequently 
a  spiritual  act.  Habitual  unbelief  cuts  us  off  from  the  bo^  of  Christ :  Bom. 
zi.  20,  '  Because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off;'  and  a  want  of  actuated 
belief  breaks  us  off  from  a  present  communion  with  Christ  in.  spirit  As 
unbelief  in  us  hinders  Christ  from  doing  any  mighty  work,  so  unbelief  in  us 
hinders  us  from  doing  any  mighty  spiritual  duty. 

So  that  the  exercise  of  fiuth,  and  a  confidence  in  God,  is  necessary  to  every 
duty. 

2.  Love  must  be  acted  to  render  a  worship  spiritual.  Though  God  com- 
manded love  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  the  manner  of  giving  the  law  bespoke 
more  of  fear  than  love.  The  dispensation  of  the  law  was  with  fire,  thunder, 
Ac.,  proper  to  raise  horror  and^|benumb  the  spirit,  whidi  effect  it  had  upon 
the  Isrsalites,  when  they  desired  that  God  would  speak  no  more  to  them. 
Grace  is  the  genius  of  the  gospel, proper  to  excite  the  affection  of  love.  The 

vol..  I.  u 
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law  was  giyen  *  by  the  disposiiion  of  angels,'  with  signs  to  amaze ;  the  gospel 
was  nshered  in  with  the  songs  of  angels,  composed  of  peace  and  good  will, 
calculated  to  ravish  the  soul.  Instead  of  the  terrible  Toice  of  the  law,  Do  this 
and  live ;  the  comfortable  voice  of  the  gospel  is,  Grace,  graoe.  Upon  this 
account,  the  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fear,  and  the  worship  often 
expressed  by  the  fear  of  God ;  the  principle  of  the  New  Testament  is  love. 

*  The  mount  Binai  gendereth  to  bondage,'  Gal.  iv.  24 ;  mount  Zion,  from 
whence  the  gospel  or  eyangeUcal  law  goes  forth,  gendereth  to  liberty ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Spirit  of  bondage  imto  fear,  as  the  property  of  the  law,  is 
opposed  to  the  state  of  adoption,  the  principle  of  love,  as  the  property  of  the 
gospel,  Bom.  viii.  15 ;  and  therefore  the  worship  of  God,  under  the  gospel 
or  New  Testament,  is  oftener  expressed  by  love  than  fear,  as  proceeding 
from  higher  principles,  and  acting  nobler  passions.    In  this  state  we  are  to 

*  serve  him  without  fear,'  Luke  i.  74 ;  without  a  bondage*fear,  not  without 
a  fear  of  unworthy  treating  him,  with  a  fear  of  his  goodness,  as  it  is  pro- 
phesied of,  Hosea  iii.  5.  Goodness  is  pot  the  object  of  terror,  but  reverence. 
God,  in  the  law,  had  more  the  garb  of  a  judge ;  in  the  gospel,  of  a  fttther ; 
the  name  of  a  father  is  sweeter,  and  bespeaks  more  of  i^ection.  As  their 
services  were  with  a  feeling  of  the  thunders  of  the  law  in  their  consciences, 
so  is  our  worship  to  be  with  a  sense  of  gospel  grace  in  our  spirits.  Spiri- 
tual worship  is  that,  therefore,  which  is  exercised  with  a  spiritual  and 
heavenly  affection  proper  to  the  gospel.  The  heart  should  be  enlarged, 
according  to  the  liberty  the  gospel  gives  of  drawing  near  to  God  as  a  fitther; 
as  he  gives  us  the  nobler  relation  of  children,  we  are  to  act  the  nobler  ^ali- 
ties  of  children.  Love  should  act  according  to  its  nature,  which  is  desire 
of  union,  desire  of  a  moral  union  by  affections,  as  well  as  a  mystical  union 
by  faith,  as  flame  aspires  to  reach  flame  and  become  one  with  it.  In  oTOxy 
act  of  worship  we  should  endeavour  to  be  united  to  Gk>d,  and  become  one 
spirit  with  him.  This  grace  doth  spiritualise  worahip.  In  that  one  word 
love,  God  hath  wrapt  up  all  the  devotion  he  requires  of  us.  It  is  the  total 
sum  of  the  first  table,  'Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God ; '  it  is  to  be  acted 
in  everything  we  do ;  but  in  worship  our  hearts  should  more  solemnlyj^rise 
up  and  acknowledge  him  amiable  and  lowly,  since  the  law  is  stripped  of  its 
cursing  power,  and  made  sweet  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  Love  is  a 
thing  acceptable  of  itself,  but  nothing  acceptable  without  it.  The  gifts  of 
one  man  to  another  are  spiritualised  by  it.  We  would  not  value  a  present 
without  the  affection  of  the  donor.  Every  man  would  lay  claim  to  the  love 
of  others,  though  he  would  not  to  their  possessions.  Love  is  God's  right  in 
every  service,  and  the  nobleiit  thing  we  can  bestow  upon  him  in  our  adora- 
tions of  him.  God's  gifts  to  us  are  not  so  estimable  without  his  love,tnor  our 
services  valuable  by  him  without  the  exercise  of  a  choice  affection.  Heaekiah 
regarded  not  his  deliverance  without  the  love  of  the  deliverer :  <  In  love  to 
my  soul  thou  hast  delivered  me,'  Isa.  xxxviii.  17 ;  so  doth  God  say,  In  love 
to  my  honour  thou  hast  worshipped  me» 

So  that  love  must  be  acted,  to  render  our  worship  spiritual. 

8.  A  spiritual  sensibleness  of  our  own  weakness  is  necessary  to  make  our 
worahip  spiritual.  Affections  to  God  cannot  be  without  relentings  in  our- 
selves. 'When  the  eye  is  spiritually  fixed  upon  a  spiritual  €h>d,  the  heart 
will  mourn  that  the  worahip  is  no  more  spiritually  suitable.  ^Qie  more  we 
aet  love  upon  God,  as  amiable  and  gracious,  the  more  we  should  ezereifle 
grief  in  ounelves,  as  we  are  vile  and  offending.  Spiritual  worship  is  a 
melting  worahip  as  well  as  an  elevating  worship ;  it  exalts  6k>d,  and  debaaeth 
the  creature.  The  publican  was  more  spiritual  in  his  humble  address  to 
God,  when  the  Pharisee  was  wholly  cama^  with  his  swelling  language.    A 
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flpiritnal  love  in  woraliip  ynUl  make  as  grieve  that  we  have  given  bim  so  liitie, 
and  ooakl  give  him  no  more.  It  is  a  part  of  spiritnal  duty  to  bewail  oar 
carnality  mixed  with  it.  As  we  receive  meroies  spiritually  when  we  receive 
them  wiiii  a  lense  of  God's  goodness  and  onr  own  vileness,  in  the  same 
manner  we  render  a  spiritnal  worship. 

4.  Spiritual  desires  for  God  render  the  service  spiritual ;  when  the  soul 
*  follows  hard  after  him,'  Ps.  Iziii.  8,  pursues  after  God»  as  a  God  of  infinite 
commnnicative  goodness,  with  sighs  and  groans  unutterable.  A  spiritual 
soul  seems  to  be  transformed  into  hunger  and  thirst,  and  becomes  nothing 
but  desire,  A  carnal  worshipper  is  taken  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  temple,  a  spiritual  worshipper  desires  to  see  the  glory  of  Gt>d  in  the 
sanctuary,  Ps.  Ixiii.  2.  He  pants  after  God.  As  he  came  to  worship,  to 
find  God,  so  he  boils  up  in  desires  for  God,  and  is  loath  to  go  from  it  without 
God,  'the  living  €k)d,^PB.  zlii.  2.  He  would  see  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim,  the  unusual  sparkling  of  the  stones  upon  the  high  priest's  breast- 
plate. That  deserves  not  the  title  of  spiritual  worship,  when  the  soul  makes 
no  longing  inquiries :  *  Saw  you  him  whom  my  soul  loves  T  A  spiritual 
worship  is,  when  our  desires  are  chiefly  for  God  in  the  worship ;  as  David 
desires  to  *  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ;'  but  his  desire  is  not  terminated 
there,  but  *  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,'  Ps.  xxvii.  4,  and  taste  the 
ravishing  sweetness  of  his  presence.  No  doubt  but  Elgah's  desires  for  the 
enjoyment  of  God,  while  he  was  mounting  to  heaven,  were  as  fiery  as  the 
chariot  wherein  he  was  carried.  Unutterable  groans  acted  in  worahip  are 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  certainly  render  it  a  spiritual  service.  Bom.  viii. 
26.  Strong  appetites  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  prepare  us  to  eat  the  fimit 
of  worship*  A  spiritual  Paul  presseth  forward  to  know  Christ,  and  the 
power  of  his  resurrection ;  and  a  spiritual  worshipper  actually  aspires  in  every 
duty  to  know  God,  and  the  power  of  his  grace.  To  desire  worahip  as  an 
end,  is  carnal ;  to  desire  it  as  a  means,  and  act  desires  in  it  for  communion 
with  God  in  it,  is  spiritual,  and  the  firuit  of  a  spiritual  life. 

6.  Thankfulness  and  admiration  are  to  be  exercised  in  spiritual  services. 
This  is  a  worship  of  spirits.  Praise  is  the  adoration  of  the  blessed  angels, 
Isaiah  vi.  8,  and  of  glorified  spirits :  Rev.  iv.  11,  *  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord, 
to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power.'  And  Rev.  v.  18, 14,  they  worship 
him,  ascribing  *  blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  |>ower  to  him  that  sits  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'  Other  acts  of  worship  are 
confined  to  this  life,  and  leave  us  as  toon  tm  we  have  set  our  foot  in  heaven. 
There  no  notes  but  this  of  praise  are  warbled  out.  The  power,  wisdom, 
love,  and  grac*  in  the  dispensation  of  the  ^^spel  seat  themselves  in  the 
thoughts  and  tongues  of  blessed  souls.  Can  a  worship  on  earth  be  spiritual, 
thai  hath  no  mixture  of  an  eternal  heavenly  duty  with  it?  The  womhip  of 
God  in  innocence  had  been  chiefly  an  admiration  of  him  in  the  works  of 
creation ;  and  should  not  onr  evangelical  worship  be  an  admiration  of  him 
in  the  work  of  redemption,  which  is  a  restoration  to  a  better  state  ?  After 
the  petitioning  £Dr  pardoning  grace,  Hos.  xiv.  2,  there  is  a  rendering  the 
calves  or  hei&rs  of  our  lips,  idluding  to  the  hei&rs  used  in  eucharistical 
sacrifices.  The  praise  of  God  is  the  choicest  sacrifice  and  worship,  under  a 
dispensation  of  redeeming  grace.  This  is  the  prime  and  eternal  part  of 
worship  under  the  gospel.  The  Psalmist,  Ps.  cxlix.  and  cL,  speaking  of 
the  goqpel  times,  spurs  on  to  this  kind  of  worship :  'Sing  to  the  Lord  a 
new  song;  let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  King;  let  the  saints 
bo  joyful  in  ^ory,  and  sing  aloud  upon  their  beds ;  let  the  high  praises  of 
God  be  in  their  months.'  He  begin3  and  ends  both  p8alm8*with  PraiM  ytf 
ths  Lord*\  That  cannot  be  a  spiritual  and  evangelical  worship  that  hath 
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nothing  of  the  pruse  of  God  in  the  heart  The  considemtion  of  Gbd's  ador- 
able perfections  diseoTered  in  the  goipel  will  make  us  come  to  him  with 
more  seriooanesa,  beg  blesnnga  of  him  with  more  confidence,  fly  to  him 
with  a  winged  fidth  and  love,  and  more  apiritoally  i^oxii^  him  in  onr 
attendances  npon  him. 

6.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  delight.  The  evangelical  wozahip 
is  prophetically  signified  by  keeping  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  *  They  shall 
go  np  firom  year  to  year,  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  to 
keep  the  feut  of  tabetnaeles,'  Zech.  xIt.  16.  Why  that  feast,  when  there 
were  other  feasts  observed  by  the  Jews  ?  That  was  a  feast  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  joy,  typical  of  &e  gladness  which  was  to  be  under  the  eihibi- 
tion  of  the  Messu^,  and  a  thankful  commemoration  of  the  redemption 
wrought  by  him.  It  was  to  be  celebrated  five  days  after  the  solemn  day  of 
atonement.  Lev.  xxiii.  84,  compared  with  ver.  27,  wherein  there  was  one 
of  the  solemnest  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.  In  this  feast 
they  commemorated  their  exchange  of  Egypt  for  Canaan,  the  manna  where- 
witii  they  were  fed,  the  water  out  of  the  rock  wherewith  they  were  refreshedi 
In  remembrance  of  this,  they  poured  water  on  the  ground,  pronouncing 
those  words  in  Isaiah,  *  tiiey  shtdl  draw  waters  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation,* 
which  our  Saviour  refers  to  himself,{  John  vii.  87,  inviting  them  to  him  to 
drink  *  upon  the  last  day,  the  great  day  of  the  Feast '  of  Tabernacles,  wherein 
this  solemn  ceremony  was  observed.  Sincerwe  are  freed  by  the  death  of 
the  Redeemer  firom  the  curses  of  the  law,  God  requires  of  us  a  joy  in 
spiritual  privileges.  A  sad  firame  in  worship  gives  the  lie  to  all  gospel 
liberty,  to  the  purchase  of  the  Bedeemer's  death,  the  triumphs  of  his  resur- 
rection. It  is  a  carriage  as  if  we  were  under  the  influences  of  the  legal  fire 
and  lightning,  and  an  entering  a.protest  against  the  fireedom  of  the  gospeL 
The  evangelioal  worship  is  a  spiritual  worship,  and  praise,  joy,  and  delight 
are  prophesied  of  as  great  ingredients  in  attendance  on  gospcd  ordinanoes, 
Isa.  zii.  8-5.  What  was  occasion  of  terror  in  the  wor^p  of  Qod  under 
the  law,  is  the  occasion  of  delight  in  the  worship  of  God  under  the  gospel. 
The  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  so  terrible  in  the  law,  beoomes  eomlbrtable 
under  the  gospel,  sinse  they  have  feasted  themselves  on  the  active  and 
passive  obedience  of  the  Bedeemer.  The  approach  is  to  God  as  gracious, 
not  to  God  as  unpacified;  as  a  son  to  a  fether,  not  as  a  criminal  to  a  judge. 
Under  the  law,  God  was  represented  as  a  judge,  remembering  their  sin  in 
tiieir  sacrifices,  and  representing  the  punishment  they  had  merited ;  in  the 
gospel  as  a  fether,  accepting  the  atonement,  and  publishing  the  reeondlia- 
tion  wrought  by  the  Redeemer.  Delight  in  God  is  a  gospel  ficame,  therefore 
the  more  joyfdl,  the  mora  spirituaL  The  Sabbath  is  to  be  a  delight,  not 
only  in  regard  of  the  day,  but  in  regard  of  the  duties  of  it,.  Isaiah  Iviii.  18 ; 
in  regard  of  the  piarvellous  work  he  wrought  on  it,  raising  up  our  blessed 
Bedeemer  on  that  day,  wheroby  a  foundation  was  laid  for  tiie  rendering  our 
persons  and  services  acceptable  to  God :  Ps.  cxviii.  24,  *  This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  be  ghd  and  regoice  in  it.'  A  Inmpish 
frame  beeomes  not  a  day  and  a  duty  tihat  hath  so  noble  and  spiritoal  a 
mark  upon  it. 

The  angels,  in  the  first  act  of  worship  after  the  cseation,  ware  highly 
joyful :  Job  xzxviii.  7,  They  '  shouted  for  joy,'  &c. 

The  saints  have  ^articukrly  acted  this  in  itneir  worship.  David  would 
not  content  himsdf  with  an  approach  to  the  altar,  without  going  to  God  as 
his  *  exceeding  joy,'  Ps;  xliiL  4,  my  triumphant  joy.  When  he  danced 
before  the  ark;  he  seems  to  be  transfiinped  into  delist  and  pleasure,  2  Sam. 
vi.  14, 16.    He  had  as  nmch  delight  in  worship  as  othera  had  in  their 
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liarvest  and  Tiniage.*  And  those  that  took  joyfallj  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,,  ^rould  as  joyfolly  attend  upon  the  commnnieations  of  God.  Where 
there  is  a  fohiess  of  the  Spirit^  ^era  is  a  *  making  mdodj  to  God  in  the 
heart,'  £ph.  y.  18, 19 ;  and  whtte  there  is  an  aeting  of  love  (as  there  is  in 
all  spizitiud  serviees),  the  proper  firait  of  it  is  joj,  in  a  near  approach  to  the 
object  of  the  sonl's  aiSsction.  Lore  is  is^ppftitta  umoms.  The  more  lore* 
the  more  delight  in  the  approachings  of  God  to  the  soul,  or  the  oatgoings  of 
the  soul  to  God.  As  the  object  of  worship  is  amiable  in  a  spizitnai  eye,  so 
the  means  tending  to  a  e6mmnnion  with  this  object  are  delightfol  in  the 
eiercise.  Where  there  it  no  dciight  in  a  dntj,  there  is  no  delight  in  the 
object  of  the  dntj.  The  more  of  grace,  the  more  of  pleasnre  in  l^e  actings 
of  it.  As  the  more  of  natore  there  is  in  any  natural  agent,  the  more  of 
pleasure^  in  the  act,  so  the  more  heavenly  the  worship,  the  more  spiritnaL 
Delight  is  the  frame  and  temper  of  glory.  A  heart  filled  np  to  the  brim 
with  joy,  is  a  heart  filled  np  to  the  brim  with  the  Spirit.  Joy  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Gal.  t.  22. 

(1.)  Not  the  joy  of  GKkL's  dispensation,  flowing  Jhm  God,  bnt  a  gracious 
aetiTe  joy  streaming  to  God.  There  is  a  joy  when  the  comforts  of  God 
are  dropped  into  the  sonl,  as  oil  upon  the  wheel,  which  indeed  makee  the 
fiusnlties  move  with  more  speed  and  activity  in  his  senioe,  like  the  chariots 
of  Amminadab ;  and  a  sonl  may  serve  God  in  the  strength  of  this  taste,  and 
its  delight  termmated  in  the  sensible  comfort  This  is  not  the  joy  I  mean, 
bnt  such  a  joy  that  hath  God  for  its  object,  delighting  in  him  as  the  term, 
in  worship  as  the  way  to  him.  The  first  is  God's  dupensation,  the  other 
is  oor  dnty.  The  first  is  an  act  of  God's  &vonr  to  ns,  Uie  second  a  sprout 
of  habitual  grace  in  us.  The  comforts  we  have  from  God  may  elevate  our 
duties,  bnt  the  grace  we  have  within  doth  spiritualise  our  duties. 

(2.)  Nor  is  every  delight  an  aigument  of  a  spiritual  service.  All  the 
requisites  to  worship  must  be  taken  in.  A  man  may  invent  a  worship,  and 
delight  in  it,  as  MicBii  in  the  adoration  of  his  idol,  when  he  was  glad  he  had 
got  both  an  ephod  and  a  Levite,  Judges  xviL  As  a  man  may  have  a  con* 
tontment  in  sin,  so  he  may  have  a  contentment  in  worship ;  not  because  it 
is  a  worship  of  God,  but  tiie  worship  of  his  own  invention,  agreeable  to  his 
own  humour  and  design,  as  Isaiah  Iviii.  2,  it  is  said,  they  '  delighted  in 
approaching  to  God,'  but  it  was  for  carnal  ends.  Novelty  engenders  com* 
placency ;  but  it  must  be  a  worship  wherein  Goid  will  d^ht,  and  that  must 
be  a  worship  according  to  his  own  rule  and  infinite  wisdom,  and  not  our 
shallow  fancies. 

God  requires  a  cheerfulness  in  his  service,  especially  under  the  gospel, 
where  he  sits  upon  a  throne  of  grace,  discovers  himself  in  his  amiableness, 
and  acts  the  covenant  of  grace  and  the  sweet  relation  of  a  Father.  The 
priests  of  old  were  not  to  sully  themselves  with  any  sorrow  when,  they 
were  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  God  put  a  bar  to  the  natural  a£bc* 
tions  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  when  Nadab  and  Abihu  had  been  out  off  by  a 
severe  hand  of  God,  Lev.  z.  6.  Every  true  Christian,  in  a  higher  order 
of  priesthood,  is^a  person  dedicated  to  joy  and  peace,  ofiering  himself  a 
livdiy  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  and  there  is  no  Christian  duty 
but  is  to  be  set  off  and  seasoned  wiUi  cheerfulness.  He  that  loves  a  cheerfcd 
giver  in  acts  of  charity,  requires  no  less  a  cheerful  spirit  in  acts  of  worship. 
Aa  this  is  an  ingredient  in  worship,  so  it  is  the  means  to  make  your  spirits 
intent  in  worship.  When  the  heart  triumphs  in  the  consideration  of  divine 
eseeUeacy  and  goodness,  it  will  be  angry  at  anything  that  offers  to  jog  and 
disturb  it. 

7.  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  perfonned,  though  with  a  delight  in  God, 
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yet  with  a  deep  reverenoe  of  God.  The  gospel,  in  adydncing  the  spiritoalify 
of  worship,  takes  off  the  terror,  but  sot  the  reTerence  of  God,  which  is 
nothing  elise  in  its  own  natore  bat  a  due  and  high  esteem  of  the  exoelleney 
of  a  thing  according  to  the  nature  of  it.  And  therefore  the  gospel,  presenting 
OS  with  more  illostrions  notices  of  the  glorious  nature  of  God,  is  so  fiiir  from 
indulging  any  disesteem  of  him,  that  it  requires  of  us  a  greater  reTerence, 
suitable  to  the  height  of  its  discovery,  above  what  could  be  speDed  in  the 
book  of  creation.  The  gospel  worship  is  therefore  expressed  by  trembling : 
Hos.  zi.  10,  '  They  shall  walk  after  the  Lord ;  he  shall  roar  like  a  lion ; 
when  he  shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall  tremble  from  the  west.'  When 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  lift  up  his  powerful  vmee  in  the  gospel, 
the  western  Gentiles  shall  run  trembling  to  walk  after  the  Lord.  God  Imth 
alway  attended  his  greatest  manii'estations  vnth  remarkable  characters  of 
majesty,  to  create  a  reverence  in  Jiis  creature.  He  caused  the  wind  io  march 
before  him,  to  cut  the  mountain,  when  he  mani&sted  himself  to  Elijah, 
1  Kings  xiz.  11 ;  a  wind  and  a  cloud  of  fire  before  that  magnificent  vision 
to  Ezekiel,  Ezek.  i.  4,  5 ;  thunders  and  lightnings  before  the  giving  the 
law,  Exod.  zix.  18 ;  and  a  mighty  wind  before  the  giving  the  8pirit,  Acts 
ii.  God  requires  of  us  an  awe  of  him  in  the  very  act  of  performance.  The 
angels  are  pure,  and  cannot  fear  him  as  sinners,  but  in  reverence  they  cover 
their  fiices  when  they  stand  before  him,  Isaiah  vi.  2.  His  power  should 
make  us  reverence  him,  as  we  are  creatures ;  his  justice,  as  we  are  sinners; 
his  goodness,  as  we  are  restored. creatures.  'God  is  cbthed  with  unspeak- 
able majesty ;  the  glory  of  his  face  shines  brighter  than  the  lights  of  heaven 
in  their  beauty.  Before  him  the  angels  tremble,  and  the  heavens  melt;  we 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  come  before  him  with  the  sacrifice  of  fools,  nor 
tender  a  duty  to  him  without  flEJling  low  upon  our  faces,  and  bovnng  the 
knees  of  our  hearts  in  token  of  reverence.'*  Not  a  slavish  fear,  tike  that  of 
devils,  but  a  godly  fear,  like  that  of  saints,  Heb.  xii.  28,  joined  with  a  sense 
of  an  uhmoveable  Idngdom,  beeometh  us.  And  this  the  apostle  calls  a 
grace  necessary  to  make  our  service  acceptable ;  and  therefore  the  grace 
necessary  to  make  it  spiritual,  since  nothing  finds  admission  to  God  bat 
what  is  of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  consideration  of  Jbis  glorious  nature 
should  imprint  an  awful  respect  .upon  our  souls  to  him.  His  goodness 
should  make  his  majesty  more  adorable  to  us,  as  his.  majesty  makes  his 
goodness  more  admirable  in  his  condescensions  to  us.  As  God  is  a  Spirit, 
our  worship  must  be  spiritual ;  and  being  he  is  the  supreme  Spirit,  our 
worship  must  be  reverential.  We  must  observe  the  state  he  takes  upon  him 
in  his  ordinances;  <lie  is  in  heaven,  we  upon  the  earth;*  we  must  not  there- 
fore be  *  hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God,'  Ecdes.  v.  7.  Consider  him  a 
Spirit  in  the  highest  heavens,  and  ourselves  spirits  dwelling  in  a  dreggy 
eartb. }  Loose  and  garish  frames  debase  him  to  our  own  quality ;  slight  pos- 
tures of  spirit  intimate  him  to  be  a  .slight  and  mean  being;  our  bemg  in 
covenant  with  him  must  not  lower  our  awftil  apprehensions  of  him.  As  he 
is  '  the  Lord  thy  God,'  it  is  a  '  glorious  and  fearful  name,'  or  won^rftd, 
Dent,  xxviii.  68.  Though  he  lay  by  his  justice  to  betievers,  he  doth  not  lay 
by  his  majesty.  When  we  have  a  confidence  in  him,  because  he  is  the  Lord 
our  God,  we  must  hsLve  avrful  thoughts  of  his  ^ni^esty,  because  his  name  is 
glorious.  .  God  is  terrible  from  his  holy  places,  in  regard  of  the  great  things 
he  doth  for  his  Israel,  Ps.  Ixviii.  85.  We  should  behave  ourselves  witti  that 
inward  honour  and  respect  of  him  as  if  he  were  present  to  our  bodily  e^es. 
The  higgler  apprehensions  we  have,  of  his  mi^esty,  the  greater  awe  wiU  be 
upon  our  hearts  in  his  presence,  and  the  greater  spirituality  in  our  acts. 

*  Daille,  Sar.  8.    Jean,  p.  iCO. 
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We  shonld  manage  our  hearts  so  as  if  we  had  a  view  of  God  in  his  heavenly 
glory. 

8.  Spiritoal  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  humility  in  onr  spirits. 
This  is  to  follow  upon  the  reverence  of  God.  Aa  we  are  to  have  high 
thoughts  of  God,  that  we  may  not  debase  him,  we  most  have  low  thonghts 
of  ourselves,  not  to  vaunt  before  him.  When  we  have  right  notions  of  the 
divine  nugesty,  we  shall  be  as  worms  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  creep  as 
worms  into  his  presence.  We  can  never  consider  him  in  his  glory,  but  we 
have  a  fit  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and  consider  how  basely  we 
revolted  from  him,  and  how  graciously  we  are  restored  by  him.  As  the 
gospel  affords  us  greater  discoveries  of  God's  nature,  and  so  enhanceth  our 
reverence  of  him,  so  it  helps  us  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  our  own 
vileness  and  weakness,  and  Uierefore  is  proper  to  engender  humility.  The 
more  spiritual  and  evangelical  therefore  any  service  is,  the  more  humble  it 
is.  That  is  a  spiritual  service  that  doth  most  manifest  the  glory  of  God, 
and  this  cannot  be  manifested  by  us  without  manifesting  our  own  emptiness 
and  nothingness.  The  heathens  were  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  humility 
by  the  light  of  nature  ;*  after  the  name  of  God  signified  by  ^£i  inscribed  on 
the  temple  at  Delphos,  followed  Tvu^i  3fai^oy,  whereby  was  insinuated,  that 
when  we  have  to  do  with  God,  who  is  the  only  Em^  we  should  behave  our- 
selves with  a  sense  of  our  own  infirmity  and  infinite  distance  from  him.  As 
a  person,  so  a  duty,  leavened  with  pride,  hath  nothing  of  sincerity,  and  there* 
fore  nothing  of  spirituality  in  it :  Hab.  ii.  4,  <  His  soul,  which  is  lifted  up, 
is  not  upright  in  him.'  The  elders  that  were  crowned  by  God  to  be  kings 
and  priests,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices,  uncrown  themselves  in  their  worship 
of  bun,  and  cast  down  their  ornaments  at  his  feet,  Bev.  iv.  10  compared 
with  V.  The  Greek  word  to  vorship,  v^tfxvnTy,  signifies  to  creep  like  a  dog 
upon  his  belly  before  his  master,  to  lie  low.  How  deep  should  our  sense 
be  of  the  privilege  of  God's  admitting  us  to  his  worship,  and  affording  us 
such  a  mercy  under  our  deserts  of  wrath  1  How  mean  should  be  out 
thoughts,  hoit  of  our  persons  and  performances  !  How  patiently  should 
we  wait  upon  God  for  the  success  of  worship  1  How  did  Abraham,  the 
fJEither  of  the  faithful,  equal  himself  to  the  earth  when  he  supplicated  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  devoted  himself  to  him  under  the  title  of  very  dust  and 
ashes  !  Gen.  xviii.  27.  Isaiah  did  but  behold  an  evangelical  apparition  of 
God  and  the  angels  worshipping  him,  and  presently  reflects  upon  his  own 
uncleanness,  Isa.  vi.  5.  God's  presence  both  requires  and  causes  humility. 
How  lowly  is  David  in  his  own  opinion,  after  a  magnificent  duty  performed 
by  himself  and  his  people  :  1  Ghron.  zxix.  14,  *  Who  am  I  ?  and  what  is 
my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  ? '  The  more  spiritual 
the  soul  is  in  its  carriage  to  God,  the  more  humble  it  is ;  and  the  more 
gracious  God  is  in  his  communications  to  the  soul,  the  lower  it  lies. 

God  commanded  not  the  fiercer  creatures  to  be  offered  to  him  in  sacrifices, 
but  lambs  and  kids,  meek  and  lowly  creatures ;  none  that  had  stmgs  in 
their  tails  or  venom  in  their  tongues.f  The  meek  lamb  was  the  daily 
sacrifice ;  the  doves  were  to  be  offered  by  pairs ;  God  would  not  have  honey 
mined  with  any  sacrifice.  Lev.  ii.  11.  That  breeds  choler,  and  choler  pride ; 
bat  oil  he  commanded  to  be  used,  that  supples  and  mollifies  the  parts. 
Swelling  pride  and  boiling  passions  render  our  services  carnal ;  they  cannot 
be  spiritual  without  an  humble  sweetness  and  an  innocent  sincerity ;  one 
grain  of  this  transcends  the  most  costly  sacrifices.  A  contrite  heart  puts  a 
gloss  upon  worship,  Ps.  Ii.  16,  17.    The  departure  of  men  and  angels  from 

*  Plutarch,  Moral,  p.  844. 

t  Caudam  aculeatam  rel  lingnam  nigram  Alexand.  ab  Alex.  L  B,  c.  12. 
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God  began  in  pride ;  onr  approaches  and  reinm  to  him  mmt  begin  in 
hamility ;  and  therefore  all  those  graces  which  are  bottomed  on  hnmility 
most  be  acted  in  worship,  as  £uth,  and  a  sense  of  onr  own  indigence.  Our 
blessed  Bayionr,  the  most  spiritual  worshipper,  prostrated  himself  in  the 
garden  with  the  greatest  lowliness,  and  offered  himself  npon  the  giosb  a 
sacrifice  with  the  greatest  homilit j.  Melted  sonls  in  worship  have  the  most 
spiritual  conformity  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  state  oi  humiliation,  and 
his  design  in  that  state ;  as  worship  without  it  is  not  suitable  to  God,  so 
neither  is  it  advantageous  for  us.  A  time  of  worship  is  a  time  of  God's 
communication.  The  Tessel  must  be  melted  to  receiTe  the  mould  it  is 
designed  for ;  softened  wax  is  fittest  to  receive  a  stamp,  and  a  spiritually 
melted  soul  fittest  to  receive  a  spiritual  impression.  We  cannot  perform 
duty  in  an  evangelical  and  spiritual  strain  without  the  meltingness  and 
meanness  in  ourselves  which  the  gospel  requires. 

9.  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  holiness.  God  is  a  holy 
Spirit ;  a  likeness  to  God  must  attend  the  worshipping  of  God,  as  he  is ; 
holiness  is  alway  in  season,  *  it  becomes  his  house  for  ever,*  Ps.  zeiii.  5. 
We  can  never  '  serve  the  living  God'  till  we  have  *  consciences  purged  from 
dead  works,'  Heb.  ix.  14.  Dead  works  in  our  consciences  are  unsuitable  to 
God,  an  eternal  living  Spirit.  The  more  mortified  the  heart,  the  more 
quickened  the  service.  Nothing  can  please  an  infinite  purity  but  that  which 
is  pure ;  since  God  is  in  his  glory  in  his  ordinances,  we  must  not  be  in  onr 
filthiness.  The  holiness  of  his  Spirit  doth  sparkle  in  his  ordimmces ;  the 
holiness  of  our  spirits  ought  also  to  sparkle  in  onr  observance  of  th^n. 
The  holiness  of  God  is  most  celebrated  in  the  worship  of  angels,  Isa.  vi.  8, 
Bev.  iv.  8.  Spiritual  worship  ought  to  be  like  angelical ;  thai  cannot  be 
with  souls  totally  impure.  As  there  must  be  perfect  holiness  to  make  a 
worship  perfectly  spiritual,  so  there  must  be  some  degree  of  holiness  to 
nmke  it  in  any  measure  spiritual.  God  would  have  all  the  utensils  of  the 
sanctuary  employed  about  his  service  to  be  holy ;  the  inwards  of  the  sacrifice 
were  to  be  rinsed  thrice.*  The  crop  and  £Bathers  of  sacrificed  doves  was  to 
be  hungf  eastward  towards  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  at  a  distance  from  the 
holy  of  holies,  where  the  presence  of  God  was  most  eminent.  Lev.  i.  16. 
When  Aaron  was  to  go  into  the  holy  of  holies,  he  was  to  sanctify  himself 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  Lev.  xvi.  4.  The  priests  were  to  be  barefooted 
in  the  temple  in  the  exercise  of  their  office ;  shoes  alway  were  to  be  put  off 
upon  holy  ground :  *  Look  to  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God,* 
saith  the  wise  man,  Eodes.  v.  1.  Strip  the  affections,  the  feet  of  the  soul, 
of  all  the  dirt  contracted ;  discard  all  earthly  and  base  thoughts  from  the 
heart.  A  beast  was  not  to  touch  the  mount  Sinai  without  losing  his  life ; 
nor  can  we  come  near  the  throne  with  brutish  affections  without  losing  the 
life  and  finit  of  the  worship.  An  unholy  soul  degrades  himself  from  a  spirit 
to  a  brute,  and  the  worship  from  spiritual  to  brutish.  If  any  unmortified 
sin  be  found  in  the  life,  as  it  was  in  the  comers  to  the  tekple,  it  taints  and 
pollutes  t^B  worship,  Isa.  i.  15,  Jer.  vii.  9, 10.  All  worship  is  an  aoknow* 
lodgment  of  the  excellency  of  God  as  he  is  holy ;  hence  it  is  called  a  '  sancti- 
fying God's  name.'  How  can  any  person  sanctify  Gt>d's  name  thai  hath  not 
a  holy  resemblance  to  his  nature  ?  If  he  be  not  holy  as  he  is  holy,  he 
cannot  worship  him  according  to  his  excellency  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  no 
worship  is  spiritual  wherein  we  have  not  a  commumon  with  God.  But 
what  intereourse  can  there  be  between  a  holy  God  and  an  impure  creature, 
between  light  and  darkness  ?  We  have  no  fellowship  with  him  in  any 
service,  unless  we  '  walk  in  the  light,'  in  service  and  out  of  service,  as  he  is 
*  At  the  Jeniah  dootoit  observe  on  Lav.  L  9.  t  Q^  '  flung  *  ^— Sd. 
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light,  1  John  i.  7.  The  heathen  thought  not  their  sacrifices  agreeable  to 
God  without  washing  their  hands,  whereby  they  signified  the  preparation  of 
their  hearts  before  they  made  the  oblation.  Glean  hands  without  a  pore 
heart  signify  nothing ;  the  frame  of  our  hearts  must  answer  the  purity  of 
the  outward  symbols :  Ps.  xxvi.  6,  *  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocence,  so 
will  I  compass  thine  altar,  0  Lord.*  He  would  observe  the  appointed  cere- 
monies, but  not  without  cleansing  his  heart  as  well  as  his  hanc^.  Vain  man 
IB  apt  to  rest  upon  outward  acts  and  rites  of  worship ;  but  this  must  alway 
be  practised,  the  words  are  in  the  present  tense,  I  washf  I  compasa.  Purity 
in  worship  ought  to  be  our  continual  care.  l{  we  would  perform  a  spiritual 
service,  wherein  we  would  have  communion  with  QoA,  it  must  be  in  holiness ; 
if  we  would  walk  with  Christ,  it  must  be  in  white.  Rev.  iii.  4,  alluding  to 
the  white  garments  the  priests  put  on  when  they  went  to  perform  &eir 
sendee.  As  without  this  we  cannot  see  God  in  heaven,  so  neither  can  we 
see  the  beauty  of  God  in  his  own  ordinances. 

10.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  spiritual  ends,  with  raised  aims  at 
the  glory  of  God.  No  duty  can  be  spiritual  that  hath  a  carnal  aim.  Where 
God  is  the  sole  object,  he  ought  to  be  the  principal  end.  In  all  our  actions 
he  is  to  be  our  end,  as  he  is  the  principle  of  our  being ;  much  more  in 
religious  acts,  as  he  is  the  olject  of  our  worship.  The  worship  of  God  in 
Scripture  is  expressed  by  the  '  seeking  of  him,'  Heb.  xi.  6.  Him,  not  our- 
selves ;  all  is  to  be  referred  to  God.  As  we  are  not  to  live  to  ourselves,  that 
being  the  sign  of  a  carnal  state,  so  we  are  not  to  worship  for  ourselves. 
Bom.  xiv.  7,  8.  As  all  actions  are  denominated  good  from  their  end  as  well 
as  their  olrject,  so  upon  the  same  account  they  are  denominated  spiritual. 
The  end  spiritualiseth  our  natural  actions,  much  more  our  religious.  Then 
are  our  faculties  devoted  to  him  when  they  centre  in  him.  If  the  intention 
be  evil,  there  is  nothing  but  darkness  in  the  whole  serrice,  Luke  xi.  84. 
The  first  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the  solemn  day  for  worship,  was  to  con- 
template  the  glory  of  God  in  his  stupendous  works  of  creation,  and  render 
him  a  homage  for  them :  Hev.  iv.  11,  '  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive 
honour,  glory,  and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all  Ihings,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.'  No  worship  can  be  returned  without 
a  glorifying  of  God ;  and  we  cannot  actually  glorify  him  without  direct  aims 
at  the  promoting  his  honour.  As  we  have  immediately  to  do  with  God,  so 
we  are  immediately  to  mind  the  praise  of  God.  As  we  are  not  to  content 
ourselves  with  habitual  grace,  but  be  rich  in  the  exercise  of  it  in  worship,  so 
we  are  not  to  acquiesce  in  habitual  aims  at  the  glory  of  God,  without  the 
actual  overflowings  of  our  hearts  in  those  aims. 

It  is  natural  for  man  to  worship  God  for  self.  Self-righteousness  is  the 
rooted  aim  of  man  in  his  worship  since  his  revolt  from  God ;  and  being 
sensible  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  natural  actions,  he  seeks  for  it  in  his 
moral  and  religiovs.  By  the  first  pride  we  flung  God  off  from  being  our 
sovereign,  and  from  being  our  end ;  since  a  phaiisaical  spirit  struts  it  in 
nature,  not  only  to  do  things  to  be  seen  of  men,  but  to  be  admired  by  God : 
Isa.  Iviii.  8,  *  Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  and  thou  takest  no  knowledge  ? ' 
This  is  to  have  God  worship  them  instead  of  being  worshipped  by  them. 
Cain's  carriage,  after  his  sacnfice,  tesiifieth  some  base  end  in  his  worship ; 
he  came  not  to  God  as  a  subject  to  a  sovereign,  but  as  if  he  had  been  the 
sovereign,  and  God  tiie  sulject ;  and  when  his  design  is  not  answered,  and 
his  desire  not  gratified,  he  proves  more  a  rebel  to  God,  and  a  murderer  of 
his  brother.  Such  base  scents  will  rise  up  in  our  worship  from  the  body  of 
death,  which  cleaves  to  us,  and  mix  themselves  with  our  services,  as  weeds 
with  the  fish  in  the  net.    David  therefore,  after  his  people  had  ofibred  will- 
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ixigly  to  the  temple,  begs  of  God  that  thoir  *  hearts  might  be  prepared  to 
him/ 1  Chron.  xxiz.  18 ;  that  their  hearts  might  stand  right  to  God,  without 
any  squintiDg  to  self-ends. 

Some  present  themselves  to  God,  as  poor  men  offer  a  present  to  a  great 
person,  not  to  honour  them,  but  to  gain  for  themselves  a  reward  richer  than 
their  gift.  '  What  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinances?'  &e.,  Mai. 
iii.  14.  Some  worship  him,  intending  thereby  to  make  him  amends  for  the 
wrong  they  have  done  him,  wipe  off  their  scores,  and  satisfy  their  debts;  as 
though  a  spiritnal  wrong  coald  be  recompensed  with  a  bodily  service,  and 
an  infinite  Spirit  be  ontwitted  and  appeased  by  a-  carnal  fiaUery.  Self  is 
the  spirit  of  carnality.  To  pretend  a  homage  to  God,  and  intend  only  the 
advantage  of  self,lis  rather  to  mock  him  than  worship  him.  When  we  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  rather  than  God  glorified;  w«  set  God 
below  ourselves,  imagine  that  he  should  submit  his  own  honour  to  our 
advantage.  We  make  ourselves  more  glorious  than  God,  as  though  we  were 
not  made  for  him,  but  he  hath  a  being  only  for  us ;  this  is  to  have  a  Tory 
low  esteem  of  the  majesty  of  God.  Whatsoever  any  man  aims  at  in  worship 
above  the  glory  of  God,  that  he  forms  as  an  idol  to  himself  instead  of  God, 
and  sets  up  a  golden  image.  God  counts  not  this  as  a  worship.  The  ofierings 
made  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years  together,  God  esteemed  as  not  offered 
to  him :  Amos  v.  25,  <  Have  you  offered  to  me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in 
the  wilderness  forty  years,  0  house  of  Israel  ? '  They  did  it  not  to  God, 
but  to  themselves ;  for  their  own  security,  and  the  attainment  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  promised  land.  A  spiritual  worshipper  performs  not  worship 
fi)r  some  hopes  of  carnal  advantage  ;  he  uses  orduumces  as  means  to  bring 
God  and  his  soul  together,  to  be  more  fitted  to  honour  God  in  the  world  in 
his  particular  place.  When  he  hath  been  infiamed  and  humble  in  any 
address  or  duty,  he  gives  God  the  glory ;  his  heart  suits  the  dozology  at  the 
end  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  ascribes  the  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  to  God 
alone ;  and  if  any  viper  of  pride  starts  out  upon  him,  he  endeavours  pre- 
sently to  shake  it  off.  That  which  was  the  first  end  of  our  framing  ought  to 
be  the  chief  end  of  our  acting  towards  God.  But  when  men  have  the  same 
ends  in  worship  as  brutes,  the  satis&ction  of  a  sensitive  part,  the  service  is 
no  more  than  brutish.  The  acting  for  a  sensitive  end  is  unworthy  of  the 
majesty  of  God  to  whom  we  address,  and  unbecoming  a  rational  creature. 
The  acting  for  a  sensitive  end  is  not  rational,  much  less  can  it  be  a  spiritual 
service ;  though  the  acting  may  be  good  in  itself,  yet  not  good  in  the  agent, 
because  he  wants  a  due  end.  We  are  then  spiritual,  when  we  have  the  same 
end  in  our  redeemed  services  as  God  had  in  his  redeeming  love,  viz.,  his 
own  glory. 

11.  Spiritual  service  is  offered  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ.  ThoBB  are 
only  '  spiritual  sacrifices  *  that  are  *  offered  up  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,' 
1  Peter  ii.  6 ;  that  are  the  fruits  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and 
offered  in  the  mediation  of  the  Son.  As  the  altar  sanctifies  the  gfft,  so  doth 
Christ  spiritualise  our  services  for  God's  acceptation ;  as  the  fire  upon  the 
altar  separated  the  aiiy  and  finer  parts  of  the  sacrifice  firom  the  terrene  and 
earthly.  This  is  the  golden  altar  upon  which  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are 
offered  up  before  the  throne,  Rev.  viii.  8.  As  all  that  we  have  from  God 
streams  through  his  blood,  so  all  that  we  give  to  God  ascends  by  virtue  of 
his  merits.  All  the  blessings  God  gave  to  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Zion, — 
Ps.  cxzziv.  8,  *  The  Lord  bless  thee  out  of  Zion,' — ^that  is,  from  the  go^>el 
hid  under  the  law ;  all  the  duties  we  present  to  God,  are  to  be  presented  in 
Zion,  in  an  evangelical  manner.  AU  our  worship  must  be  bottomed  on 
Christ.    God  ha^  intended  that  we  should  *  honour  ihe  Bern  as  we  honour 
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the  Father.'  As  we  honour  the  Father  hy  offering  onr  service  only  to  him, 
BO  we  are  to  honour  the  Son  hy  offering  it  only  in  his  name.  In  him  alone 
God  is  well  pleased,  because  in  him  alone  he  finds  our  services  spiritual  and 
worthy  of  acceptation.  We  must  therefore  take  fast  hold  of  him  with  our 
spirits,  and  the  faster  we  hold  him,  the  more  spiritual  is  our  worship.  To 
do  anything  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  not  to  believe  the  worship  shall  be 
accepted  for  itself,  but  to  have  our  eye  fixed  upon  Christ  for  the  acceptance 
of  ity  and  not  to  rest  upon  the  work  done,  as  carnal  people  are  apt  to  do. 
The  creatures  present  their  acknowledgments  to  God  by  man,  and  man  can 
only  present  his  by  Christ.  It  was  utterly  unlawful,  after  the  building  of  the 
temple,  to  sacrifice  anywhere  else.  The  temple  being  a  type  of  Christ,  it  is 
utterly  unlawful  for  us  to  present  our  services  in  any  other  name  than  his. 

•  This  it  die  way  to  be  spiritual.  If  we  consider  God  out  of  Christ,  we 
can  have  no  other  notions  but  those  of  horror  and  bondage.  We  behold 
him  a  Spirit,  but  environed  with  justice  and  wrath  for  sinners ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  him  in  Christ  veils  his  justice,  draws  forth  his  mercy,  repre- 
sents him  more  a  Father  than  a  Judge.  In  Christ,  the  aspect  of  justice  is 
ehanged,  and  by  that  the  temper  of  the  creature ;  so  that  in  and  by  this 
mediator  we  can  have  a  spiritual  '  boldness,  and  access  to  God  with  confi- 
denee,'  £ph.  iii.  12,  whereby  the  spirit  is  kept  from  benumbedness  and 
distraction,  and  our  souls  quickened  and  refined.  The  thoughts  kept  upon 
Christ,  in  a  duty  of  worship,  quickly  elevates  the  soul,  and  spiritualizeth  the 
whole  service.  Sin  makes  our  services  black,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  makes 
both  our  persons  and  sendees  white. 

To  conclude  this  head. 

God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  happy,  therefore  we  must  approach  to  him  with 
cheerfulness ;  he  is  a  Spirit  of  infinite  nugesty,  therefore  we  must  come 
before  him  with  reverence ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  high,  therefore  we  must 
offer  up  our  sacrifices  with  the  deepest  humility ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely 
holy,  therefore  we  must  address  with  purity ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  glo- 
rious, we  must  therefore  acknowledge  his  excellen<7  in  all  that  we  do,  and 
in  our  measures  contribute  to  his  gloiy,  by  having  the  highest  aims  in  his 
worship ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  provoked  by  us,  therefore  we  must  offer 
up  our  worship  in  the  name  of  a  pacifying  mediator  and  intercessor. 

m.  The  third  general  is.  Why  a  spiritual  worship  is  due  to  God,  and  to 
be  offered  to  him.  We  must  consider  the  object  of  worship,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  worship ;  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped.  God  is  a  spiritual 
being,  man  is  a  reasonable  creature.  The  nature  of  God  informs  us  what 
is  fit  to  be  presented  to  him ;  our  own  nature  informs  us  what  is  fit  to  be 
presented  by  us. 

Reason  1.  The  best  we  have  is  to  be  presented  to  God  in  worship.  For, 
1.  Since  God  iA  the  most  excellent  being,  he  is  to  be  served  by  us  with 
the  most  excellent  thing  we  have,  and  wiUi  the  choicest  veneration.  God 
is  so  ineomprehensibly  excellent,  that  we  cannot  render  him  what  he  deserves. 
We  must  lender  him  what  we  toe  able  to  offer :  the  best  of  our  affections, 
the  flower  of  our  strength,  the  cream  and  top  of  our  spirits.  By  the  same 
reason  that  we  are  bound  to  give  to  God  the  best  worship,  we  must  offer  it 
to  him  in  the  best  manner.  We  cannot  give  to  God  anything  too  good  for 
00  blessed  a  being.  God  being  a  great  King,  slight  services  become  not 
his  migeety,  Mai.  i.  18,  14.  It  is  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the 
reason  of  a  creature,  to  give  him  a  trivial  thing.  It  is  unworthy  to  bestow 
the,  best  of  our  strength  on  onr  lust,  and  the  worst  and  weakest  in  the 
service  of  God.    An  ii^aite  Spirit  should  have  affections  as  near  to  mfinite 
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as  we  can.  As  he  is  a  Spirit  withont  boands,  so  he  shonld  haTe  a  aerviee 
without  limits :  when  we  have  given  him  ail»  we  '  cannot  serve  him*  accord- 
ing to  the  exoelleney  of  his  nature,  Joshua  xziv.  19 ;  and  shall  we  give  bim 
less  than  all  ?  His  infinite  ezcellenoj,  and  our  dependence  on  him  as  erea- 
tureSy  demands  the  choicest  adoration.  Our  spirits  being  the  noblest  part 
of  our  nature,  are  as  due  to  him  as  the  service  of  our  bo^es,  which  axe  the 
vilest.    To  serve  him  with  the  worst  only  is  to  diminish  his  honour. 

2.  Under  the  law  God  commanded  the  best  to  be  offered  him.  He  would 
have  the  males,  the  best  of  the  kind;  the  fiit,  the  best  of  the  creature, 
Ezod.  zxiz.  18,  the  inward  fat,  not  the  offids.  He  commanded  them  to 
offer  him  the  firstlings  of  the  flock ;  not  the  firstlings  of  the  womb,  but  the 
firstlings  of  the  year,  the  Jewish  cattle  having  two  breeding  times,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  and  the  beginning  of  September ;  the  latiSer  breed  was 
the  weaker,  which  Jacob  knew.  Gen.  xzz.,  when  he  laid  the  rods  befine 
the  cattle  when  they  were  strong  in  the  spring,  and  withheld  them  when 
they  were  feeble  in  the  autumn.  One  reason,  as  the  Jews  say,  why  God 
accepted  not  the  offerings  of  Cain  was,  because  he  brought  the  meanest,  not 
the  best  of  the  firuit;  and  therefore  it  is  said  only  that  he  brought  of 
the  firuit  of  the  ground,  Gen.  iv.  8,  not  the  first  of  the  firuit,  or  the  best  of 
the  firuit,  as  Abel,  who  brought  the  firstling  of  his  flock,  and  the  ttX 
thereof,  ver.  4. 

8.  And  this  the  heathen  practised  by  the  light  of  nature.  They  for  the 
most  part  offered  males,  as  being  more  worthy ;  and  burnt  the  male,  not 
the  female,  frankincense,  as  it  is  divided  into  those  two  kinds.  They  offered 
the  best  when  they  offered  their  children  to  Moloch.  Nothing  more  excel- 
lent than  man,  and  nothing  dearer  to  parents  than  their  children,  which 
are  parts  of  themselves.  When  the  Israelites  would  have  a  golden  calf 
for  a  representation  of  God,  they  would  dedicate  their  jewels,  and  strip 
their  wives  and  children  of  their  richest  ornaments,  to  shew  their  devotion. 
Shall  men  serve  their  dumb  idols  with  the  best  of  their  substance,  and  the 
strength  of  their  souls ;  and  riiall  the  living  God  have  a  duller  service  from 
us  than  idols  had  firom  them  ?  God  requires  no  such  hard  but  deli^tlnl 
worship  from  us,  our  spirits. 

4.  All  creatures  serve  man,  by  the  providential  order  of  God,  with  the 
best  they  have.  As  we,  by  God's  appointment,  receive  firom  creatures  the 
best  they  can  give,  ought  we  not  with  a  free  will  render  to  God  the  best  we 
can  offer  ?  The  beasts  give  us  their  best  fiit,  the  trees  their  best  firuit,  the 
sun  its  best  light,  the  fountains  their  best  streams:  shall  God  order  ns 
the  best  firom  creatures,  and  we  put  him  off  with  the  worst  fiN>m  ourselves  f 

6.  God  hath  given  us  the  choicest  thing  he  had :  a  Bedeemer  that  was 

*  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God ;'  the  best  he  had  in  heaven, 
his  own  Son,  and  in  himself  a  sacrifice  for  us,  that  we  might  be  enaUed  to 
present  ourselves  a  sacrifice  to  him.  And  Christ  offered  himself  for  us,  the 
best  he  had,  and  that  with  the  strength  of  the  Deity  '  through  the  eternal 
Spirit ;'  and  shall  we  grudge  God  the  best  part  of  ourselves  ?  As  God  would 
have  a  worship  firom  his  creature,  so  it  must  be  with  the  best  part  of  his  creature. 
If  we  have  *  given  ourselves  to  the  Lord,'  2  Cor.  viii.  5,  we  can  worship 
with  no  less  than  ourselves.  What  is  the  man  without  his  ^irit  ?  If  we 
are  to  worship  God  with  all  that  we  have  received  firom  him,  we  must  worship 
him  with  the  best  part  we  have  received  firom  him.  It  is  but  a  small  gloiy 
we  can  give  him  with  the  best,  and  shall  we  deprive  him  of  his  right  by 
giving  lum  the  worst?  As  what  we  are  is  from  God,  so  what  we  are 
ought  to  be  for  God.  .  Creation  is  the  foundation  of  worship :  Ps.  c  £,  8, 

*  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness :  know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ;  it  is  he 
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ih«t  nmde  vs.*  His  hath  ennobled  na  with  Bpiritoal  affeeiions ;  where  is  it 
fittest  for  ns  to  employ  them,  but  apon  nun  ?  and  at  what  time,  but  when 
we  oome  solemnly  to  oonverse  with  him  ?  Is  it  joetiQe  to  deny  him  the 
honour  of  his  best  gift  to  us  ?  Our  sonls  are  more  hie  gift  to  ne  than  any* 
thing  in  the  world.  Other  things  are  so  given,  that  they  are  often  taken 
from  nsy  bnt  onr  spirits  are  the  most  durable  gift.  Bational  faculties  cannot 
be  removed  without  a  dissolution  of  nature. 

Well,  then  ;*  as  he  is  God,  he  is  to  be  honoured  with  all  the  jHropensions 
and  ardour  that  the  infiniteness  and  excellency  of  such  a  Being  requires,  and 
the  incomparable  obligations  he  hath  laid  upon  us  in  this  state  deserve  at 
our  hands.  In  all  our  worship,  thexefbre,  our  minds  ought  to  be  fitted  with 
the  highest  admiration,  love,  and  reverence.  Since  our  end  was  to  glorify 
Gh>d,  we  answer  not  our  end»  and  honour  him  not,  unless  we  give  him  the 
choicest  we  have. 

jRneuon  2.  We  cannot  else  act  towards  God  according  to  the  nature  of 
rational  creatures.  Spiritual  worship  is  due  to  God,  because  of  his  nature ; 
and  due  from  us,  because  of  our  nature.  As  we  are  to  adore  God,  so  we 
are  to  adore  him  as  men.  The  nature  of  a  rational  creature  makes  this 
impression  1^)on  him :  he  cannot  view  his  own  nature  without  having  this 
dnt^  striking  npon  his  mind.  As  he  knows  by  inspection  into  himself,  that 
thore  was  a  God  that  made  him,  so  that  he  is  made  to  be  in  subjection  to 
Ood,  subjection  to  him  in  his  spirit  as  well  as  his  body,  and  ought  moraUy 
to  testify  this  natural  dependence  on  him.  His  constitution  informs  him 
that  he  hath  a  capacity  to  converse  with  God ;  that  he  cannot  converse  with 
him  but  by  those  inward  faculties.  If  it  could  be  managed  by  his  body 
without  his  spirit,  beasts  might  as  well  converse  with  God  as  men.  It  can 
never  be  i^ '  reasonable  service'  as  it  ought  to  be.  Bom.  xii.  1,  unless  the 
reasonable  fiienlties  be  employed  in  the  management  of  it.  It  must  be  a 
worship  prodigiously  lame,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  chiefest  part  of 
man  with  it.  As  we  are  to  act  conformably  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  so 
also  to  the  nature  of  our  own  faculties.  Our  ftMSulties  in  the  very  gift  of 
them  to  us  were  destined  to  be  exercised ;  ab^ut  what?  What?  All  other 
things  but  the  author  of  them  ?  It  is  a  conceit  cannot  enter  into  the  heart 
cif*a  rational  creature,  that  he  should  act  as  such  a  creature  in  other  things, 
and  as  a  stone  in  things  relating  to  the  donor  of  them ;  as  a  man  with  his 
mind  about  him  in  the  aflairs  of  the  worid,  as  a  beast  without  reason  in  his 
acts  towards  God.  If  a  man  did  not  employ  his  reason  in  other  things,  he 
woald  be  an  unprofitable  creature  in  the  world.  If  he  do  not  employ  his 
spiritual  faculties  in  worsKp,  he  denies  them  the  proper  end  and  use  for  which 
they  were  given  him;  it  is  a  practical  denial  that  God  hath  given  him  a  soul, 
and  that  God  hath  any  right  to  the  exercise  of  it.  If  there  were  no  worship 
appointed  by  God  in  the  world,  the  natural  inclination  of  man  to  some  kind 
of  religion  would  be  in  vain ;  and  if  our  inward  fiMultaes  were  not  employed 
in  the  duties  of  religion,  they  would  be  in  vain.  The  true  end  of  God  in 
the  endowment  of  us  with  them  would  be  defeated  by  us,  as  much  as  lies  in 
OS,  if  we  did  not  serve  him  with  that  which  we  have  from  him  solely 
ai  his  own  cost  Aa  no  man  can  with  reason  conclude  that  the  rest  com- 
manded on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sanctification  of  it,  was  only  a  rest  of  th6 
body, — that  had  been  performed  by  the  beasts  as  well  as  men ;  but  some 
higher  end  was  aimed  at  for  the  rational  creature, — so  no  man  can  think 
that  the  command  for  worship  terminated  only  in  the  presence  of  the  body; 
that  God  should  give  the  comsdluid  to  man  as  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
expect  no  other  service  from;him  than  that  of  a  bmte. 

*  Amyiald,  Mor.,  torn.  ii.  p.  811. 
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God  did  not  require  a  worship  from  man  for  any  want  he  had,  ot  any 
essential  honour  that  could  accrne  to  him,  hut  that  men  might  testify  their 
gratitude  to  him,  and  dependence  on  him.  It  is  the  most  horrid  ingratitade 
not  to  have  lively  and  deep  sentiments  of  gratitude  after  such  obligations, 
and  not  to  make  those  due  acknowledgments  that  are  proper  for  a  rational 
creature.  Religion  is  the  highest  and  choicest  act  of  a  reasonable  ereatore. 
No  creature  under  heaven  is  capable  of  it  that  wants  reason.  Ab  it  is  a 
violation  of  reason  not  to  worship  God,  so  it  is  no  less  a  violation  of  reason 
not  to  worship  him  with  the  heart  and  spirit.  It  is  a  high  diahononr  to 
God,  and  defeats  him  not  only  of  the  service  due  to  him  from  man,  but  that 
which  is  due  to  him  from  all  the  creatures.  Every  creature,  as  it  is  an 
effect  ofGod*8  power  and  wisdom,  doth  passively  worship  Gh>d;  that  is,  it 
doth  afford  matter  of  adoration  to  man,  that  hath  reason  to  oolleet  it  and 
return  it  where  it  is  due.  Without  the  exercise  of  the  soul,  we  can  no  more 
hand  it  to  God,  than  without  such  an  exercise  we  can  gather  it  from  the 
creature ;  so  that  by  this  neglect  the  creatures  are  restrained  from  answering 
their  chief  end ;  they  cannot  pay  any  service  to  God  without  man ;  nor  can 
man  without  the  employment  of  his  rational  faculties  render  a  homage  to 
God,  any  more  than  beasts  can.  This  engagement  of  our  inward  power 
stands  firm  and  nnviolable,  let  the  modes  of  worship  be  what  they  will,  ot  the 
changes  of  them  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  God  never  so  frequent,  this  eonld 
not  expire  or  be  dianged  as  long  as  the  nature  of  man  endured.  As  man 
had  not  been  capable  of  a  command  for  worship,  unless  he  had  been  endued 
with  spiritual  faculties,  so  he  is  not  active  in  a  true  practice  of  worship, 
unless  they  be  employed  by  him  in  it.  The  constitution  of  xaim  makes  this 
manner  of  worship  perpetually  obligatoiy,  and  the  obligation  can  never 
cease  till  man  cease  to  be  a  creature  furnished  with  such  fiioultieg.  In  our 
worship,  therefore,  if  we  would  act  like  rational  creatures,  we  should  extend 
all  the  powers  of  our  souls  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  essay  to  have  i^re- 
hensions  of  God  equal  to  the  excellency  of  lus  nature,  which  though  we  may 
attempt,  we  can  never  attain. 

t  Season  8.  Without  this  engagement  of  our  spirits,  no  act  is  an  aot  of 
worship.  True  worship  being  an  acknowledgment  of  God  and  the  perfec- 
tions of  hit  nature,  results  only  from  the  soul,  thai  being  only  capable  •of 
knowing  God,  and  those  perfections,  which  are  the  object  and  motive  of 
worship.  The  posture  ef  the  body  is  but  to  testify  the  inward  temper  and 
affection  of  the  mind.  If  therefore  it  testifies  what  it  is  not,  it  is  a  lie  and 
no  worship.  The  cringes  a  beast  may  be  taught  to  make  to  an  altar  may 
as  well  be  called  worship,  since  a  man  thinks  as  Bttie  of  that  God  he  pre- 
tends to  honour,  as  the  beast  doth  of  the  altar  to  which  he  bows.  Worship 
is  a  reverent  remembrance  of  Gk>d,  and  giving  some  honour  to  him  with  the 
intention  of  the  soul.  It  cannot  justiy  luive  tiie  name  of  worship  that  wants 
the  essential  part  of  it.  It  is  an  ascribing  to  God  the  gloiy  of  his  nature, 
an  ownmg  subjection  and  obedience  to  him  as  our  sovereign  Lord.  This  is 
as  impossible  to  be  perfonned  without  the  spirit  as  that  there  can  be  li& 
and  motion  in  a  body  without  a  soul.  It  is  a  drawing; near  to  God,  not  in 
regard  of  his  essential  presence, — so  all  things  are  near  to  God, — but  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  excellency,  which  is  an  act  of  the  spirit ;  without 
this,  the  worst  of  men  in  a  place  of  wordiip  are  as  near  to  God  as  the  best. 
The  necessity  of  the  conjunction  of  our  sotd  ariseth  from  the  nature  oi  wor- 
ship, which  being  the  most  serious  thing  we  can  be  employed  in,  the  highest 
converse  with  ths  highest  olgect  requires  Ihe  choicest  temper  of  spirit  in 
the  performance.  That  cannot  be  an  act  of  worship  whieh  is  not  an  act  of 
piety  and  virtue,  but  there  is  no  aet  of  virtue  done  by  tiie  members  of  the 
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body  withoat  the  coneorrenee  of  the  powers  of  the  sonl.  We  may  as  well 
call  the  presence  of  a  dead  carcass  in  a  place  of  worship  an  act  of  religion, 
as  the  presence  of  a  living  body  withont  an  intent  spirit.  The  separation 
of  the  sonl  from  one  is  natural,  the  other  moral ;  ihai  renders  the  body 
lifelessi  bnt  this  renders  the  act  loathsome  to  God.  As  the  being  of  the 
soul  giyes  life  to  the  body,  so  the  operation  of  the  sonl  gires  life  to  the 
actions.  As  he  cannot  be  a  man  that  wants  the  form  of  a  man,  a  rational 
sonl,  so  that  cannot  be  a  worship  that  wants  an  essential  part,  the  act  of  the 
spirit.  God  will  not  yonchsafe  any  acts  of  man  so  noble  a  tiiJe,  without  the 
requisite  quaUfications  :  Hosea  v.  6,  '  They  shall  go  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds  to  seek  the  Lord,'  &c.  A  multitude  of  lambs  and  bullocks  for 
sacrifice  to  appease  God's  anger,  Gk)d  would  not  give  it  the  title  of  wor* 
ship,  though  instituted  by  himself,  when  it  wanted  the  qualities  of  such  a 
service.  The  spirit  of  whoredom  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  ver.  4.  In  the 
judgment  of  our  Saviour  it.is  a  vain  worship,  when  the  traditions  of  men 
are  taught  for  the  doctrines  of  God,  Mat.  xv.  9 ;  and  no  less  vain  must  it 
be,  when  the  bodies  of  men  are  presented  to  supply  the  place  of  their  spirits. 
As  an  omission  of  duty  is  a  contempt  of  God's  sovereign  authority,  so  the 
omission  of  the  manner  of  it  is  a  contempt  of  it,  and  of  his  amiable  excel* 
leney ;  and  that  which  is  a  contempt  and  mockery  can  lay  no  just  claim  to 
the  title  of  worship. 

Reoion  4.  There  is  in  worship  an  approach  of  God  to  man.  It  was 
instituted  to  this  purpose,  that  God  might  give  out  his  blessings  to  man. 
And  ought  not  our  spirits  to  be  prepared  and  ready  to  receive  his  communi* 
cations  ?  We  are  in  such  acts  more  peculiarly  in  his  presence.  In  the 
Israelites'  hearing  the  law,  it  said  God  was  to  *  come  among  them,'  Exod. 
xix.  10,  11.  Then,  men  are  said  to  stand  before  the  Lord :  Deut.  x.  8, 
*  Qod  before  whom  I  stand ;  *  that  is,  whom  I  worship.  And  therefore 
when  Cain  forsook  the  worship  of  God,  settled  in  his  father's  family,  he  is 
said  to  *  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  Gen.  iv.  16.  Cfrod  is 
essentially  present  in  the  world,  graciously  present  in  his  church.  The 
name  of  the  evangelical  city  is  Jehovah  Shammah :  Ezek.  xlviii.  85,  '  The 
Lord  is  there.'  God  is  more  graciously  present  in  the  evangelical  institu- 
tions than  in  the  legal ;  he  <  loves  the  gates  of  Zion,  more  than  all  the 
dwellings  of  Jacob,'  "Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2.  His  evangelical  law  and  worship  which 
was  to  go  forth  from  Zion,  as  the  other  did  from  Sinai,  Micah  iv.  2.  God 
delights  to  approach  to  men,  and  converse  with  them  in  the  worship  insti- 
tuted in  the  gospel,  more  than  in  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  If  God  be 
graciously  present,  ought  not  we  to  be  spiritually  present?  A  lifeless 
carcass  service  becomes  not  so  high  and  delectable  a  presence  as  this ;  it  is 
to  thrust  him  from  us,  not  invite  him  to  us ;  it  is  to  practise  in  the  ordi- 
nances what  the  prophet  predicts  concerning  men's  usage  of  our  Saviour: 
Isa.  liii.  2,  *  There  is  no  form,  no  comeliness,  nor  beauty  that  we  should  desire 
him.'  A  slightness  in  worship  reflects  upon  the  excellency  of  the  object  of 
worship.  God  and  his  worship  are  so  linked  together,  that  whosoever  thinks 
the  one  not  worth  his  inward  care,  esteems  the  other  not  worth  his  inward 
affection.  How  unworthy  a  slight  is  it  of  God,  who  proffers  the  opening  his 
treasure,  the  re-impressing  his  image,  conferring  his  blessings,  admito  us 
into  his  presence,  when  he  hath  no  need  for  us,  who  hath  millions  of  angels 
to  attend  him  in  his  court,  and  celebrate  his  praise  I  He  that  worships  not 
God  with  his  spirit,  regards  not  God's  presence  in  his  ordinances,  and 
slights  the  great  end  of  God  in  them,  and  that  perfection  he  may  attain  by 
them.  We  can  only  expect  what  God  hath  promised  to  give,  when  we 
teadsr  to  Urn  what  he  hath  commanded  us  to  present.    If  we  put  off  God 
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with  a  shell,  he  will  put  ub  off  with  a  hnsk.  How  can  we  expect  hia  heart, 
when  we  do  not  not  give  him  oora  ?  or  hope  for  the  Uesaing  needful  for  ns, 
when  we  render  not  the  glory  dae  to  him  ?  It  cannot  he  an  advantageona 
worship  without  spiritnal  graces ;  for  those  are  uniting,  and  union  ia  the 
ground  of  all  communion. 

Beason  5.  To  have  a  spiritual  worship  is  God's  end  in  the  restoration  of 
the  creature,  hoth  in  redemption  by  his  Son,  and  sanctification  by  his  Spirit. 
A  fitness  for  spiritual  offerings  was  the  end  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  MaL 
iii.  8.  He  should  purge  them,  as  gold  and  silver  by  fire,  a  spirit  burning  up 
their  dross,  melting  them  into  a  holy  compliance  with,  and  submission  to, 
God.  To  what  purpose  7  That  they  may  <  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering 
in  righteousness,'  a  pure  offering  from  a  purified  spirit.  He  came  to 
'  bring  us  to  God,'  1  Peter  iii.  18,  in  such  a  garb  as  that  we  imght  be  fit 
to  converse  with  him.  Can  we  be  thus  without  a  fixedness  of  our  spizita 
on  him? 

The  '  offering  of  spiritual  sacrifices'  is  die  end  of  making  any  <  a  spiritoal 
habitation,  and  a  holy  priesthood,'  1  Peter  iL  6.  We  can  no  more  be 
worshippers  of  God,  without  a  worshipper's  nature,  than  a  man  be  a  man 
without  human  nature.  As  man  was  at  first  created  for  the  honour  and 
worship  of  God,  so  the  design  of  restoring  that  image,  which  was  de&eed 
by  sin,  tends  to  the  same  end.  We  are  not  brought  to  God  by  Christ,  nor 
are  our  services  presented  to  him,  if  they  be  without  our  spirits.  Would  any 
man,  that  undertakes  to  bring  another  iio  a  prince,  introduce  him  in  a  sbvenly 
and  sordid  habit,  such  a  garb  that  he  knows  hateful  to  him  ?  or  bring  the 
clothes  or  skin  of  a  man  stuffed  with  straw,  instead  of  the  person  ?  To 
come  with  our  skins  before  God,  without  our  spirits,  is  contrary  to  the  design 
of  God  in  redemption  and  regeneration. 

K  a  carnal  worship  would  have  pleased  God,  a  carnal  heart  would  have 
served  his  turn,  without  the  expense  of  his  Spirit  in  sanctification.  He 
bestows  upon  man  a  spiritual  nature,  that  he  may  return  to  him  a  spirikial 
service.  He  enlightens  the  understanding,  that  he  may  have  a  rational 
service,  and  new  moulds  the  will,  that  he  may  have  a  voluntaiy  service.  Aa 
it  is  the  milk  of  the  word  wherewith  he  feeds  us,  so  it  is  the  service  of  the 
word  wherewith  we  must  glorify  him.  So  much  as  there  is  of  confiisednesa 
in  our  understanding,  so  much  of  startmg  and  levity  in  our  wiUs,  so  much 
of  slipperiness  and  skipping  in  our  affections,  so  much  is  abated  of  the  due 
qualities  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  so  much  we  fedl  short  of  the  end  of 
ademption  uid  sanctification. 

Reason  6.  A  spiritual  worship  is  to  be  offered  to  God,  because  no  worship 
but  that  can  be  acceptable.  We  can  never  be  secured  oi  acceptance  willuNit 
it.  He  being  a  Spirit,  nothing  but  the  worship  in  spirit  can  be  suitable  to 
him.  What  is  unsuitable  cannot  be  acceptable.  There  must  be  something 
in  us,  to  make  our  services  capable  of  being  presented  by  Christ  for  an  actual 
acceptation.  No  service  is  '  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,'  but  as  it  is 
a  '  spiritual  sacrifice,'  and  offered  by  a  spiritnal  heart,  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  TbB 
sacrifice  is  first  spiritual,  before  it  be  acceptable  to  Gt>d  by  Ckrist.  When 
it  is  '  an  offering  in  righteousness,'  it  is  tlm,  and  only  than,  pleasant  to  the 
Lord,  Mai.  iii.  8, 4.  No  prince  would  accept  a  gift  thai  ia  unsuitable  to  his 
majesty,  and  below  the  condition  of  the  person  &at  presents  it.  Wonld  he 
be  pleased  with  a  bottle  of  water  for  drink,  from  one  that  hath  his  cellar  full 
of  wine  ?  How  unacceptable  must  that  be  that  is  ungnitable  to  the  divine 
majesty  I  And  what  can  be  more  unsuitable,  than  a  withdrawing  the  opera* 
tions  of  our  souls  firom  him,  in  the  oblation  of  our  bodies  9  We  aa  little 
*  glorify  God  as  God'  when  we  give  him  only  a  cotpomd  wonliqi,  aa  flie 
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heathen  did  when  they  represented  hun  in  a  oorpareal  shape,  Bom.  i.  21  f 
one  as  well  as  the  other  denies  his  spiritual  nature.  This  is  worse,  for  had 
it  been  lawfdl  to  represent  God  to  the  eye^  it  coold  not  have  been  done  bnt 
by  a  bodily  figure  suited  to  the  sense  ;  but  since  it  is  necessary  to  worship 
hun,  it  cannot  be  by  a  corporeal  attendance,  without  the  opemtion  of  thia 
spirit.  A  spiritual  firame  is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  the  highest  exterior 
adornments,  than  the  greatest  gifts  and  the  highest  prophetical  illumination. 
The  glory  of  the  second  temple  exceeded  the  glory  of  the  first,  Hag.  ii.  8,  9. 
As  God  accounts  the  spiritual  glory  of  ordinances  most  beneficial  for  us,  so 
our  spiritual  attendance  upon  ordinances  is  most  pleasing  to  him.  He  that 
offers  the  greatest  serrices  without  it,  offers  but  flesh :  Hos.  viii.  18,  *  They 
sacrifice  flesh  for  the  sacrifices  of  my  offerings,  but  the  Lord  accepts  them 
not.'  Spiritual  firames  are  the  soul  of  religions  services ;  all  other  carriages 
without  them,  are  contemptible  to  this  spirit.  We  can  never  lay  claim  to 
that  promise  of  God,  none  shall  <  seek  my  fiuse  in  vain.'  We  affect  a  vain 
seeking  of  him,  when  we  want  a  due  temper  of  spirit  for  him ;  and  vam 
spirits  shall  have  vain  returns.  It  is  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  Gbd's 
holiness  to  have  communion  with  such,  than  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
light  to  have  communion  with  darkness. 

• 

lY.  To  make  use  of  this : 

Use  1.  First,  it  serves  for  information. 

1.  If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  how  sad  is  it  for  them  that 
are  so  fiur  from  giving  God  a  spiritual  worship,  that  they  render  him  no 
worship  at  all  1  I  speak  not  of  the  neglect  of  public,  but  of  private ;  when 
men  present  not  a  devotion  to  God  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  The 
speech  of  our  Saviour,  that  we  must  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
implies  that  a  worship  is  due  to  him  from  every  one.  That  is  the  common 
impression  upon  the  consciences  of  all  men  in  the  world,  if  they  have  not, 
by  some  constant  course  in  gross  sins,  hardened  their  souls,  and  stifled  those 
natoral  sentiments,  l^ere  was  never  a  nation  in  the  world  without  some 
kind  of  i«iigioD,  and  no  religion  was  ever  without  some  modes  to  testify  a 
derotion.  The  heathens  had  tiieir  sacrifices  and  purifications ;  and  the  JewSf 
by  God's  order,  had  their  rites  whereby  they  were  to  express  thdr  allegiance 
to  God. 

Consider, 

(1.)  Worship  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  men.  It  is  a  homage  mankind 
owes  to  God,  unler  the  relation  wherein  he  stands  obliged  to  him.  It  is  a 
prime  and  immutable  justice  to  own  t>ur  allegiance  to  him.  It  is  as  unchange- 
able a  truth  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  aa  that  God  is.  He  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  God,  as  Creator,  and  therefore  by  all,  since  he  is  the  Creator  of 
all,  the  Lord  of  all,  and  att  are  his  creatures,  and  all  are  his  subjects.  Wor- 
ship is  founded  upon  creation,  Ps.  C..2, 8.  It  is  due  to  God  for  himself  and 
his  own  essential  excellency,  and  therefore  due  from  all.  It  is  due  upon  the 
account  of  man's  nature.  The  human  rational  nature  is  the  same  in  all. 
Whatsoever  is  due  to  God  upon  the  account  of  man's  nature,  and  the  natural 
obligations  he  hath  laid  upon  man,  is  due  firom  all  men,  because  they  all 
enjoy  the  benefits  which  are  proper  to  their  nature. 

Mem  in  no  state  was  exempted,  nor  can  be  exempted  from  it.  In  paradise 
he  had  his  Sabbaths  and  sacraments.  Man  therefore  dissolves  the  obligation 
of  a  reasonable  nature,  by  neglectizig  the  worship  of  Gt>d. 

Religion  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  minded.  As  soon  as  Noah  came  out  of 
the«rk,  he  contrived  not  a  habitation  for  himself,  but  an  altar  for  the  Lord, 
to  acknowledge  him  the  author  of  his  preservation  from  the  deluge.  Gen. 

▼OL.  I.  X 
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till.  2D  ;  and  wheresoeTar  Abraham  came,  his  fini  basineas  was  to  erect  an 
altar,  and  pay  his  arrears  of  gratitade  to  God«  befora  he  ran  upon  the  sfioie 
for  new  mercies,  Gen.  zii.  7,  ziii*  4,  18.  He  left  a  testimony  of  worship 
wherever  he  came. 

(2.)  Wholly  therefore  to  neglect  it,  is  a  high  diigree  of  atheism.    He  that 

*  calls  not  upon  God,'  *  saith  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,'  and  seems  to 
have  the  sentiments  of  natural  conscience  as  to  God  stifled  in  him,  Ps.  xiy. 
1,4.  It  most  arise  from  a  conceit  that  there  is  no  Ck>d,  or  that  we  are 
equal  to  him  (adoration  not  being  dae  firom  persons  of  an  equal  state),  or 
that  God  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  notice  of  the  adoring  acts  of  hii 
creatures.  What  is  any  of  these  but  an  undeifyiog  the  supreme  Msjesty  ? 
When  we  lay  aside  all  Uionghta  of  paying  any  homage  to  him,  we  are  in  a 
fiur  way  opinionatively  to  deny  him,  as  much  as  we  practically  disown  him. 
Where  there  is  no  knowledge  jof  God,  that  is,  no  aclmowledgment  of  God,  a 
gap  is  opened  to  all  licentiousness,  Hos.  iv.  1, 2 ;  and  that  by  degrees  brawns 
tibe  conscience,  and  razeth  ont  the  sense  of  Gk>d.     Those  ionake  God  thai 

*  forget  his  holy  mountain,'  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  They  do  not  practically  own  him 
as  the  Creator  of  their  souls  or  bodies.  It  is  the  sin  of  Gain#  who,  taming 
his  back  upon  worship,  is  said  to  *  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,' 
Gpn.  iv.  16.  Not  to  worship  him  with  oar  spirits,  is  against  his  law  of 
creation  ;  not  to  worship  him  at  all,  is  against;  his  act  of  creation ;  not  to 
worship  him  in  truth  is  hypocrisy ;  not  to  worship  iiim  at  all  is  atheism, 
whereby  we  render  oorselTes  worse  ^an  the  worms  in  the  earth,  or  a  toad 
in  a  ditch. 

(8.)  .To  perform  a  worship  to  a  false  Gk>d,  or  to  the  trne  God  in  a  falM 
manner,  seems  to  be  less  a  sin  than  to  live  in  perpetual  neglect  of  it.  Though 
it  be  directed  to  a  &lse  object  instead  of  God,  yet  it  is  nnder  the  notion  of  a 
God,  and  so  is  an  acknowledgment  of  such  a  being  as  God  in  the  world ; 
whereas  the  total  neglect  of  any  worship  is  a  practical  denying  of  the  ezist- 
enee  of  any  sapreme  Majesty. 

Whosoever  constantly  omits  a  public  and.  private  worship,  transgresses 
against  an  universally-receiTed  dictate,  for  all  nations  have^  agreed  in  the 
common  notion  of  worshipping  God,  though  they  have  disagreed  in  the 
several  modes  and  rites  whereby  they  would  testify  that  adoration.  By  a 
worship  of  God,  though  superstitious,  a  veneration  and  reverence  of  saeh  a 
being  is  maintained  in  the  world  ;  whereas  by  a  total  neglect  of  worship,  he 
is  virtually  disowned  and  discarded^  if  not  from  his  existesice,  yet  from  his 
providence  and  government  of  the  world.  All  the  mercies  Ve  breathe  in  are 
denied  to  flow  from  him.  A  foolish  worship  owns  religion,  though  it  be« 
spatters  it.  As  if  a  stranger  coming  into  a  country  mistakes  a  subject  for 
the  prince,  and  pays  that  reverence  to  the  subject  which  is  due  to  the  prince, 
though  he  mistakes  the  object,  yet  he  o^vns  an  authority ;  or  if  he  pays  any 
respect  to  the  true  prince  of  that  countxy  after  the  modle  of  his  own,.  Uiouf^h 
appearing  ridiculous  in  the  place  where  he  is,  he  owns  the  authority  of  the 
prince ;  whereas  the  omisaion  of  all  respect  would  be  a  contempt  of  majesty. 
And  therefore,  the  judgments  of  Gk>d>have  been  more  signal  upon  the  sacri- 
legious contemners  of  worship  among  the  heathens,  than  upon  those  that 
were  diligent  and  devout  in  their  false  worship  ;  and  they  generally  owned 
the  blessings  received,  to  the  preservation  of  a  sense  and  worship  of  a  deitj 
among  them.  Though  such  a  worship  be  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  ejerf 
man  is  bound  to  ofbir  to  God  a  devotion  agreeable  to  his  own  mind,  yet  it  is 
commendable,  not  as  worship,  but  as  it  speaks  an  acknowledgment  of  such  a 
being  as  God,  in  his  power  in  creation,  and  his  beneficence  in  his  provldsnoe. 

Well,  then,  omissions  of  worship  are  to  be  avoided.    Let  no  man  execute 
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that  upon  himself,  which  €K>d  will  pronoimoe  at  last  as  the  greatest  misery, 
and  bid  God  depart  from  him,  who  will  at  last  be  loath  to  hear  God  bid  him 
depart  from  him.  Though  man  hath  natoral  sentiments  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped,  yet  having  an  hostility  in  his  nator^,  he  is  apt  to  neglect,  or 
give  it  him  in  a  slight  manner.  He  therefore  sets  a  particalar  mark  and 
notice  of  attention  npon  the  foarth  command,  *  Remember  thoa  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath  day.'  Cormpt  nature  is  apt  to  neglect  the  worship  of  God,  and 
flag  in  it.  This  command  therefore,  which  concerns  his  worship,  he  fortifies 
with  several  reasons. 

Nor  let  any  neglect  worship,  because  they  cannot  find  their  hearts  spiritual 
in  it.  The  further  we  are  from  God,  the  more  carnal  shall  we  be..  No  man 
ean  expect  heat  by  a  distance  from  the  sonbeams,  or  other  means  of  warmth. 
Thongh  God  commanded  a  circnmeised  heart  in  the  Jewish  services,  yet  he 
did  not  warrant  a  neglect  of  the  outward  testimonies  of  r^igion  he  had  then 
appointed ;  he  expected  according  to  his  command,  that  they  should  offisr 
the  sacrifices,  and  practise  the  legal  purifications  he  had  commanded ;  he 
would  have  them  diligently  observed,  thongh  he  had  declared  that  he  imposed 
them  only  foe  a  time,  ibid  our  Saviour  ordered  the  practice  of  thoee  posi- 
tive rights  as  long  as  the  law  remained  unrepealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
leper,  Mark  xiv.  4.  It  is  an  injustice  to  xefrise  the  offering  oursdves  to 
God,  accord!^  to  the  manner  he  hath  in  his  wisdom  jHrescribed  and  required. 
If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  then 

.  2.  It  informs  us,  that  diligence  in  outward  worship  is  not  to  be  rested  in. 
Men'^  may  attend  all  their  ckiys  on  worship,  with  a  juicdess  heart  and  uil- 
quickened  frame,  and  think  to  compensate  the  neglect  of  the  manner,  with 
abundance  of  the  matter  of  service.  Outward  expressions  are  but  the  badges 
and  liveries  of  service,  not  the  service  itself.  As  the  strength  of  sin  lies  in 
the  inward  frame  of  the  heart,  so  the  strength  of  worship  in  the  inward  com- 
plexion  and  temper  of  the  soul.  What  do  a  thousand  services  avail,  with- 
out cutting  the  throat  of  our  carnal  affections  I  What  are  loud  prayers,  but 
as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  without  divine  charity  I  A  Phari- 
saical diligence  in  outward  forms,  without  inward  spirit,  had  no  better  a  title 
vouchsafed  by  our  Saviour,  than  that  of  hypocritical.  God  desires  not 
sacrifices,  nor  delights  in  burnt  offerings.  Shadows  are  not  to  be  offered ' 
instead  of  substance.  God  required  the  heart  of  man  for  itself;  but  com* 
manded  outward  ceremonies,  as  subservient  to  inwavd  worship,  and  goads 
and  spurs  unto  it.  They  were  never  appointed  as  the  substance  of  religion, 
but  auxiliaries  to  it.  What  value  had  the  ofiering  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  been  of,  if  he  had  not  had  a  divine  nature  to  qualify  him  to  be  the 
priest  I  And  what  is  the  oblation  of  our  bodies,  without  a  priestly  act  of 
the  spirit  in  the  presentation  of  it  I  Could  the  Israelites  have  called  them- 
selves worshippers  of  God  according  to  his  order,  if  they  had  brought  a 
thousand  lambs  that  had  died  in  a  ditch,  or  been  killed  at  home  ?  They 
were  to  be  brought  living  to  the  altar,  the  blood  shed  at  the  foot  of  it.  A 
thousand  sacrifices  killed  without,  had  not  been  so  valuable  as  one  brought 
alive  to  the  place  of  offering.  One  sound  sacrifice  is  better  than  a  thousand 
rotten  onesk  As  God  took  no  pleasure  in  the  blood  of  beasts  without  its 
relation  to  the  antitype,  so  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  outward  rites  of 
worship,  without  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  To  offer  a  body  with  a  sapless 
spirit,  is  a  sacrilege  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  Israelites  when  they 
offered  dead  beasts.  A  n^ian  without  spiritual  worship  is  dead  whiles  ha 
worships,  though  by  his  diligence  in  the  externals  of  it,  he  may,  like  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  '  have  a  name  to  live,'  Rev.  iii.  1#    What 

^  Daille,  Melange  des  Sermons,  Ser.  ii. 
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seenritj  ean  we  expect  from  a  moltitnde  of  dead  Bervieee  1  What  weak 
shields  are  they  againet  the  holy  eye  and  revenging  wrath  of  Qod  1  What 
man,  but  one'  out  of  hie  wits,  would  solicit  a  dead  man  to  be  his  advocate  or 
champion  ?    Diligence  in  outward  worship  is  not  to  be  rested  in. 

Use  2.  Shall  be  for  examination.  Let  us  try  ourselves  concerning  the 
manner  of  our  worship.  We  are  now  in  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  dregs 
of  time ;  wherein  the  apostle  predicts,  there  may  be  much  of  a  *  form,  and 
little  of  the  power  of  godliness,'  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  6.  And  therefore  it  stands 
us  in  hand  to  search  into  ourselves,  whether  it  be  not  thus  with  us ;  whether 
there  be  as  much  reverence  in  our  spirits,  as  there  may  be  devotion  in  our 
countenances  and  outward  carriages. 

1.  How  therefore  are  our  hearts  prepared  to  worship  ?  Is  our  diligence 
greater  to  put  our  hearts  in  an  adoring  posture,  than  our  bodies  in  a  decent 
garb  ?  Or  are  we  content  to  have  a  muddy  heart,  so  we  may  have  a  dressed 
carcass  ?  To  have  a  spirit  a  cage  of  unclean  birds,  while  we  wipe  the.  filth 
from  the  outside  of  ihe  platter,  is  no  better  than  a  pharisaicai  devotion,  and 
deserves  no  better  a  name  than  that  of  a  whited  sepulchre. 

Do  we  take  epportnniiies  to  excite  and  quicken  our  spirits  to  the  pwform- 
ance,  and  cry  ideud  with  David,  *  Awake,  awake,  my  glory '?  Are  not  our 
hearts  asleep  when  Ohrist  knochp?  When  we  hear  the  voice  of  God,  *  Beek 
my  face,'  do  we  answer  him  with  warm  resolutions,  *  Thy  &ce«  Ijord*  we 
wiU  seek'?  Ps.  xxvii.  8.  Do  we  comply  with  spiritual  motions,  and  sbnke 
whiles  the  iron  is  hot  ?  Is  there  not  more  of  reluctancy  than  readiness  ?  Is 
there  a  quick  rising  of  the  soul  in  reverence  to  the  motion,  as  Eglon  to 
Ehud,  or  a  sullen  hanging  the  head  at  the  first  approach  of  it  ?  Or  if  our 
hearts  seem  to  he  engaged  and  on  fire,  what  are  the  motives  that  quicken 
that  fire  f  Is  it  only  ihe  blast  of  a  natural  conscience,  fear  of  hell,  desires 
of  heaven  as  abstracted  from  God  f  Or  is  it  an  afiection  to  Grod,  an  obe- 
dient will  to  please  him,  longings  to  eiyoy  him,  as  a  holy  and  sanctifying 
God  in  his  ordinances,  as  well  as  a  blessed  and  glorified  Gt)d*in  heaven  ? 

What  do  we  expect  in  our  approaches  from  him  ?  That  which  may  make 
£vine  impressions  upon  ns,  and  more  exactly  conform  us  to  the  divine 
nature  t  Or  do  we  design  nothing  but  an  empty  formality,  a  rolling  eye, 
and  a  filling  the'  air  with  a  few  words,  without  any  openings  of  heart  to 
receive  the  inconMS,  which  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dui^  might  be 
conveyed  to  us  ?  Can  this  be  a  spiritual  worship  ?  The  soul  then  '  closely 
waits'  upon  him,  when  its  '  expectation  is  only  from  him,'  Ps.  Ixii.  6.  Are 
our  hearts  seasoned  with  a  sense  of  sin,  a  sight  of  our  spiritual  wants, 
raised  notions  of  God,  gbwing  affections  to  hmi,  strong  appetite  after  a 
spiritual  fulness  ?  Do  we  rouse  up  our  sleepy  spirits,  and  mike  a  covenant 
with  all  that  is  within  ns  to  attend  upon  him  ?  So  much  as  we  want  of 
ibis,  BO  much  we  come  short  of  a  spiritual  worship.  In  Ps.  Ivii.  7,  *  My 
heart  is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed.'  David  would  fix  his  heart,  before 
he  would  engage  in  a  praising  act  of  worship.  He  appeals  to  God  about  it, 
and  that  with  doubling  the  expression,  as  being  certain  of  an  inward  pre- 
paredness.   Can  we  inake  the  same  appeals  in  a  fixation  of  spirit  ? 

2.  How  are  our  hearts  fixed  upon  hun,  how  do  they  cleave  to  him  in  the 
duty  ?  Do  we  resign  our  spirits  to  God,  and  make  them  an  entire  holocaust, 
a  whple  bumt-offeiing  in  his  worship  ?  Oh,  do  we  not  willingly  admit  canal 
thoughts  to  mix  themselves  with  spiritual  duties,  and  fiuten  our  minds  to 
the  creature,  under  pretences  of  directing  them  to  the  Creator  ?  Do  we  not 
pass  a  mere  compliment  on  God,  by  some  superficial  act  of  devotion,  while 
some  covetous,  envious,  ambitious,  voluptuous  imagination  may  possess  our 
minds  ?    Do  we  not  invert  God's  order,  and  worship  a  lust  instead  of  God 
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with  onr  spirit,  that  should  not  have  the  least  service,  either  from  oar  sonls 
or  bodies,  bat  with  a  spiritaal  disdain  be  saerifioed  to  the  jnst  indignation  of 
God  ?  How  often  do  we  fight  against  his  will,  while  we  cry  <  Hail,  master  ;* 
instead  of  eraeifying  oar  own  thoughts,  cracifying  the  Lord  of  oar  lives ;  onr 
oatward  carriage  plaasible,  and  oar  inward  stark  naaght !  Do  we  not  often 
regard  iniqaity  more  than  God  in  oar  hearts,  in  a  time  of  worship,  roll 
some  filthy  imagination  as  a  sweet  morsel  ander  onr  tongaes,  and  taste  more 
sweetness  in  that  than  in  God  ?  Do  not  oar  spirits  smell  rank  of  earth 
while  we  offer  to  heaven  ?  and  have  we  not  hearts  foil  of  thick  clay,  as  their 
*  hands  were  foil  of  blood'  ?  Isa.  i.  15.  When  we  sacrifice,  do  we  not  wrap 
ap  oar  soals  in  eommanion  with  some  sordid  fancy,  when  we  should  entwine 
oar  spirits  about  an  amiable  God  ?  While  we  have  some  fear  of  him,  may 
we  not  have  a  love  to  something  else  above  him  ?  This  is  to  worship,  or 
swear  by  the  Lord,  and  by  Malcham,  Zeph.  i.  6.  How  often  doth  an  apish 
fancy  render  a  service  inwardly  ridicalous,  under  a  grave  oatward  posture, 
skipping  to  the  shop,  warehouse,  counting-honse,  in  the  space  of  a  short 
prayer !  And  we  are  before  God  as  a  Babel,  a  confosion  of  internal  Ian- 
goages ;  and  this  in  those  parts  of  worship  which  are  in  the  right  use  most 
agreeable  to  God,  profitable  for  ourselves,  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  of  sin 
and  Satan,  and  means  to  bring  us  into  a  closer  communion  witii  the  divine 
majesty.     Can  this  be  a  spiritual  worship  ? 

8.  How  do  we  act  onr  graces  in  worship  ?  Though  the  instrument  be  strung, 
if  the  strings  be  not  wound  up,  what  melody  can  be  the  issue  ?  All  readi- 
ness and  alacrity  discover  a  strength  of  nature,  and  a  readiness  in  spirituals 
discovers  a  spirituality  in  the  heart.  As  unaffecting  thoughts  of  God  are 
not  spiritual  thoughts,  so  unaffecting  addresses  to  God  are  not  spiritual 
addresses.  Well  then,  what  awakenings  and  elevations  of  faith  and  love 
have  we  ?  what  strong  outflowings  of  our  souls  to  him  ?  what  indignation 
against  sin  ?  what  admirations  of  redeeming  grace  ?  How  low  have  we 
brought  our  corruptions  to  the  footstool  of  Christ,  to  be  made  his  con- 
quered enemies  ?  how  straitly  have  we  clasped  our  faith  about  the  cross  and 
tiie  throne  of  Christ,  to  become  his  intimate  spouse  ?  Do  we  in  hearing 
hang  upon  the  lips  of  Christ ;  in  prayer,  take  hold  of  God  and  will  not  let 
him  go ;  in  confession,  rend  the  caul  of  our  hearts,  and  indict  our  souls 
before  hini  with  a  deep  humility  ?  Do  we  act  more  by  a  soaring  love  than 
a  drooping  fear  ?  So  far  as  our  spirits  are  servile,  so  far  they  are  legal  and 
eamal ;  so  much  as  they  are  free  and  spontaneous,  so  much  they  are  evan- 
gelical and  spiritual.  As  men  under  the  law  are  subject  to  the  constraint  of 
bondage,  Heb.  ii.  15,  <  all  their  lifetime,'  in  all  their  worship,  so  under  the 
gospel  they  are  under  a  constraint  of  love,  2  Cor.  v.  14.  How  then  are 
believing  aJOTections  exercised,  which  are  always  accompanied  with  holy  fear, 
a  fear  of  his  goodness  that  admits  us  into  his  presence,  and  a  fear  to  offend 
him  in  our  act  of  worship  ?  So  much  as  we  have  of  forced  or  feeble  affec- 
tion, so  much  we  have  of  carnality. 

4.  How  do  we  find  our  hearts  after  worAip  ?  By  our  after-carriage  we 
may  judge  of  the  spirituality  of  it. 

(1.)  How  are  we  as  to  inward  strength  9  When  a  worship  is  spiritually 
performed,  grace  b  more  strengthened,  corruption  more  mortified.  The 
soul,  like  Samson  after  his  awakening,  goes  out  with  a  renewed  strength. 
As  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day,  that  is,  every  day,  so  it  is 
renewed  in  every  worship.  Every  shower  makes  the  grass  and  firuit  grow 
in  good  ground  where  the  root  is  good,  and  the  weeds  where  the  ground  is 
naught.  The  more  prepared  the  heart  is  to  obedience  in  other  duties  after 
woxvhip,  the  more  evidence  there  is  that  it  hath  been  spiritaal  in  the  ezer> 
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eise  of  it.  li  is  the  end  of  God  in  every  dispenfiation,  aa  in  thai  of  John 
Baptist*  to  *  mtke  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord/  Loke  i.  17  ;  when 
the  heart  is  by  worship  prepared  for  fresh  acts  of  obedience,  and  hath  a 
moro  exact  watchfohiess  against  the  encroachments  of  sin.  As  carnal  men, 
after  worship,  sprout  np  in  spiritual  wickedness,  so  do  spiiitoal  worshippers 
in  spiritual  graces.  Spiritual  fruits  are  a  sign  of  a  spiritual  frame.  When 
men  are  more  prone  to  sin  after  duty,  it  is  a  sign  there  was  but  Utile  oom- 
munion  with  God  in  it,  and  a  greater  streuglSi  of  sin,  because  such  an  act  ia 
contrary  to  the  end  of  warship,  which  is  the  subduing  of  sin.  It  is  a  sign 
the  physio  hath  wrought  well,  when  the  stomach  hath  a  better  appetite  to  its 
appointed  food;  and  worship  hath  been  well  performed  when  we  have  a 
stronger  inclination  to  other  acts  well  pleasbg  to  God,  and  a  more  sensible 
distaste  of  those  temptations  we  too  much  relished  before.  It  is  a  sign  of  a 
good  concoction,  when  there  is  a  greater  strengtii  in  the  vitals  of  religion,  a 
more  eager  desire  to  know  God.  When  Moses  had  been  praying  to  God, 
and  prevailed  with  him,  he  puts  up  a  higher  request,  to  behold  £s  glory, 
Exod.  xxxiii.  18, 18.  When  the  appetite  stands  strong  to  fuller  discoveries 
of  God,  it  is  a  sign  there  hath  been  a  spiritual  converse  with  him. 

(2.)  How  is  it  ei^^ecially  as  to  hunulity.  The  Pharisees'  worship  xras, 
without  dispute,  carnal ;  and  we  find  them  not  more  humble  after  all  their 
devotions,  but  over-grown  with  more  weeds  of  spiritual  pride ;  they  per- 
formed them  as  their  righteousness.  What  men  dare  plead  before  God  in 
his  day,  they  plead  before  them  in  their  hearts  in  their  day ;  but  this  men 
will  do  at  the  day  of  judgment,  'we  have  prophesied  in  thy  name,'  &c.»  Mat. 
vii.  11.  They  shew  what  tincture  their  services  left  upon  their  spirits. 
That  which  excludes  them  from  any  acceptation  at  the  last  day,  excludes 
them  from  any  estimation  of  being  spiritual  in  this  day.  The  carnal  wor- 
shippers charge  God  with  iryustice  in  not  rewarding  them,  and  claim  an 
acceptation  as  a  compensation  due  to  them :  Isa.  Iviii.  8,  *  Wherefore  have 
we  afflicted  our  souls,  and  thou  takest  no  knowledge?'  A  spiritual  wor- 
shipper looks  upon  his  duties  with  shame,  as  well  as  he  doth  upon  his  sins 
with  confusion,  and  implores  the  mercy  of  God  for  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  In  Psalm  cxliii.  2,  the  prophet  David,  after  his  supplications,  begs 
of  God  not  to  enter  into  judgment  with  him,  and  acknowledges  any  answer 
that  God  should  give  him,  as  a  fruit  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  promise,  and 
not  the  merit  of  his  worship.  *  In  thy  faithfulness  answer  me,'  &c.  What- 
soever springs  from  a  gracious  principle,  and  is  the  breath  of  the  Spirit,  leaves 
a  man  mere  humble ;  whereas  that  which  proceeds  from  a  stock  of  nature,  hath 
the  true  blood  of  nature  running  in  the  veins  of  it,  viz.,  that  pride  which  is 
naturally  derived  from  Adam.  The  breathing  of  the  divine  Spirit  is  in 
everything  to  conform  us  to  our  Redeemer ;  that  being  the  main  work  of  his 
office  is  his  work  in  every  particular  Christian  act  influenced  by  him.  Now 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  his  actions  was  an  exact  pattern  of  humility.  After  the 
institution  and  celebration  of  the  Supper,  a  special  act  of  worship  in  the 
ohnreh,  though  he  had  a  sense  of  all  the  authority  his' Father  had  given  him, 
yet  he  humbles  himself  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  John  xiii.  2-4.  And 
after  his  sublime  prayer,  John  xvii.,  he  humbles  himself  to  the  death,  and 
offers  himself  to  his  morderers,  because  of  his  Father's  pleasure :  John 
xviii.  1,  *  When  he  had  spoken  those  words,  he  went  over  the  brook  Kedron  * 
into  the  garden.  What  is  the  end  of  God  in  appointing  worship  is  the  end 
of  a  spiritual  heart  in  offering  it,  not  his  own  exaltation,  but  God's  glory. 
Glorifying  the  name  of  God  is  the  fruit  of  that  evangelical  worship  the 
Gentiles  were  in  time  to  give  to  God:  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  9,  *A11  naUons  which 
thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  0  Lord ;  and  shall 
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glorify  thy  naind.'  Let  lu  ezomiiie,  then,  what  debasing  QtxzselTes  there  is 
in  a  sense  of  onr  own  vileness  and  distance  from  so  glonons  a  Spirit. 
Self-denial  is  the  heart  of  all  gospel  grace.  Erangelical  spiritual  worship 
cannot  be  without  the  ingvedient  of  the  main  evangelical  principle. 

(8.)  What  delight  is  there  after  it  ?  What  pleuore  is  there^  and  what  is 
the  object  of  that  pleasure?  Is  it  communion  we  have  had  with  Gody  or  a 
'  fluency  in  ourselTes  ?  Is  it  something  which  hath  touched  our  hearts  or 
tickled  our  fancies?  As  the  strength  of  sin  is  known  by  th«  delightful 
thoughts  of  it  after  'the  commission,  so  is  the  spirituality  of  duty  by  the 
object  of  our  delightful  remembrance  after  the  performance.  It  was  a  sign 
David  was  spiritual  in  the  worship  of  God  in  the  tabernacle  when  he  exgoyed 
it,  because  he  longed  for  the  spiritual  part  of  it  when  he  was  exiled  from  it» 
His  desires  were  not  only  for  liberty  to  rcTisit  the  tabernacle,  but  to  see  the 
<  power  and  gloiy  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,'  as  he  had  seen  it  before,  Ps. 
Iziii.  2.  His  desires  for  it  could  not  have  been  so  ardent,  if  his  reflection 
npon  what  had  passed  had  nol  been  delightful;  noi^ could  his  soul  be  poured 
out  in  him  for  the  want  of  such  opportunities,  if  the  remembrance  of  the  con- 
Terse  he  had  bad  with  God  had  not  been  accompanied  witl^  a  delightful  relish, 
Ps.  xlii.  4.    Let  us  examine  what  deUght^we  find  in  our  spirits  after  worship. 

Use  8  is  of  comfort.  And  it  is  very  comfortable  to  consider  that  the 
smallest  worship  with  the  heart  and  spirit,  flowing  from  a  pidnciple  of  grace, 
is  more  acceptable  than  the  most  pompous  veneration,  yea,  if  the  oblation 
were  as  precious  as  the  whole  circuit  of  heaven  and  earth,  without  it.  That 
Gody  that  values  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  any  as  his  disciple,  will  value 
a  sincere  service  above  a  costly  sacrifice.  God  hath  his  eye  upon  them  that 
honour  his  nature.  He  would  not  'seek  such  to  worship  him'  if  he  did  not 
intend  to  accept  such  a  worship  from  them.  When  we  therefore  invoke 
him,  and  praise^him,  which  are  the  prime  parts  of  religion,  he  will  receive 
it  as  a  sweet  savour  from  us,  and  overlook  infirmities  mixed  with  the  graces. 

The  great  matter  of  discomfort,  and  that  which  snakes  us  question  the 
spirituality  of  worship,  is  the  many  starts  of  our  spirits  and  rpvisgs  to  other 
things. 

For  answer  to  which, 
t  1.  It  is  to  be  codfessed  that  these  starts  are  natural  to  us.  Who  is  free 
from  them  ?  We  bear  in  our  own  bosom  a  nest  of  turbulent  thoughts,  which, 
like  busy  gnats,  will  be  buzzing  about  us  while  we  are  in  our  most  inward  and 
spiritual  converses.  Many  wild  beasts  lurk  in  a  man*s  heart,  as  in  a  close 
and  covert  wood,  and  scarce  discover  themselves  but  at  our  solemn  worship. 

No  duty  so  holy,  no  worship  so  spiritual,  that  can  wholly  priidlege  us 
from  them.  They  will  jog  us  in  our  most  weighty  employments,  that,  as 
God  said  to  Cain,  sin  lies  at  the  door,  and  enters  in,  and  makes  a  riot  in 
our  souls.  As  it  is  said  of  wicked  men,  they  cannot  sleep  for  multitude  of 
thoughts,  Eccles.  v.  12,  so  it  may  be  of  many  a  good  man,  he  cannot  wor< 
ship  for  multitude  of  thoughts.  There  will  be  starts,  and  more  in  our 
religious  than  natural  employments;  it  is  natural  to  man.  Borne  therefore 
think  the  bells  tied  to  Aaron's  garments  between  the  pomegranates  were  t6 
warn  the  people,  and  recall  their  fugitive  minds  to  the  present  service,  when 
ihey  heard  the  sound  of  them,  upon  the  least  motion  of  the  high  priest. 
The  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  the  fistther  of  the  faithful,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  fowls  picking  at  it,  Gen.  ^v.  11.  Zechariah  himself  was  drowsy  in  the 
midst  of  his  vision,  which  being  more  amazing,  might  cause  a  heavenly 
intentness :  Zech.  iv.  1,  *  The  angel  that  talked  with  me  came  again,  and 
awaked  fne,  as  a  man  is  awaked  out  of  sleeps'  He  had  been  roused  up 
before,  but  he  was  ready  to  drop  down  again ;  his  heart  was  gone  till  tha 
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angel  jogged  him.  We  may  oomplain  of  srieh  imaginations,  as  Jeremiah 
doth  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews :  Lami  iv.  19,  '  Onr  perseentoiB  are  smfter 
than  eagles ; '  thej  light  upon  us  with  as  mneh  spaed  as  eagles  npon  a  ear- 
cass ;  ^ey  pursue  us  upon  the  mountain  of  divine  institution»  and  they  lay 
wait  for  us  in  the  wilderness,  in  our  retired  addresses  to  God. 

And  this  will  be  so  while, 

(1.)  There  is  natural  corruption  in  us.  There  are  in  a  godly  manlwo 
contrary  principles,  flesh  and  spirit,  which  endeavour  to  lunder  one  an- 
other's acts,  and  are  always  stirring  upon  the  offensive  or  defensive  part, 
Gal.  V.  17.  There  is  a  body  of  death  continually  exhaling  its  noisome 
vapours.  It  is  a  body  of  death  in  our  worship  as  well  as  in  our  natures ; 
it  snaps  our  resolutions  asunder,  Bom.  vii.  19 ;  it  hinders  us  in  the  doing 
good,  and  contradicts  our  wills  in  the  stirring  up  evil.  This  corruption 
being  seated  in  all  the  faculties,  and  a  constant  domestic  in  them,  has  the 
greater  opportunity  to  trouble  us,  since  it  is  by  those  faculties  that  we 
spiritually  transact  with  God ;  and  it  stirs  more  in  the  time  of  religious 
exercises,  though  it  be  in  part  mortifled;  as  a  wounded  beast,  though 
tired,  will  rage  and  strive  to  its  utmost,  when  the  enemy  is  about  to  fetch  a 
blow  at  it.  All  duties  of  worship  iend  to  the  wounding  of  corruption;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  to  feel  the  striving  of  sin  to  de&nd  itself  and  offend  us,  when 
we  have  our  arms  in  oor  hands  to  mortify  it,  that  the  blow  may  be  diverted 
which  is  directed  against  it. 

The  apostles  had  aspiring  thoughts,  and  being  persuaded  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  expected  a  grandeur  in  it.  And  though  we  find  some  appearanoe 
of  it  at  other  times, — as  when  they  were  casting  out  devils,  and  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  their  Master,  he  gives  them  a  kind  of  a  check,  Luke  x.  20, 
intimating  that  there  was  some  kind  of  evil  in  their  rejoicing  upon  that 
account, — yet  this  never  sweHed  so  high  as  to  break  out  into  a  quarrel  who 
should  be  greatest,  until  they  had  the  most  solemn  ordinance,  the  Lord's 
supper,  to  quell  it,  Luke  xxii.  24.  Our  corruption  is  like  lime,  which  dis- 
covers not  its  fire  by  any  smoke  or  heat  till  you  cast  water,  the  enemy  of 
fire,  upon  it;  neither  doth  our  natural  corruption  rage  so  much  as  when  we 
are  using  means  to  quench  and  destroy  it. 

(2.)  While  there  is  a  devil,  and  we  in  his  precinct.  As  he  aoeuseth  us  to 
God,  so  he  disturbs  us  in  ourselves ;  he  is  a  bold  spirit,  and  loves  to  intrade 
himself  when  we  are  conversing  with  God.  We  read  that  when  the  angels 
presented  themselves  before  God^  Satan  comes  among  them,  Job  L  6. 
Motions  from  Satan  will  thrust  themselves  in  with  our  most  raised  and 
angelical  frames.  He  loves  to  take  off  the  edge  of  our  spirits  from  God; 
he  acts  but  after  the  old  rate ;  he  from  the  first  envied  God  an  obedienoe 
from  man,  and  envied  man  the  felicity  of  communion  with  God ;  he  is 
unwilling  God  should  have  the  honour  of  worship,  and  that  we  should  have 
the  fruit  of  it;  he  hath  himself  lost  it,  and  therefore  is  unwilling  we  should 
ei^joy  it;  and  being  subtle,  he  knows  how  to  make  impressions  upon  us  suit- 
able to  our  inbred  corruptions,  and  assaults  us  in  the  weakest  part ;  he 
knows  all  the  avenues  to  get  wiUxin  us  (as  he  did  in  the  temptation  of  Eve), 
and  being  a  spirit,  he  wants  not  a  power  to  dart  them  inunediately  upon  our 
fancy;  and  being  a  spirit,  and  therefore  active  and  nimble,  he  can  shoot 
those  darts  faster  than  our  weakness  can  beat  tjiiem  off.  He  is  dih'geilt 
also,  iand  watcheth  for  his  prey,  and  seeks  to  devour  our  services  as  well  as 
our  souls,  and  snatch  our  best  morsels  from  us.  We  know  be  mixed  him- 
self with  our  Saviour's  retirements  in  the  wilderness,  and  endeavoured  to 
fly-blow  his  holy  converse  with  his  Father  in  the  preparation  to  his  media- 
tory work. 
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Satan  is  God*8  ape,  and  imiiates  the  Spirit  in  the  office  of  a  remem- 
bianoer.  Ab  the  Spint  brings  good  thoughts  and  divine  promises  to  mind, 
to  qnicken  onr  worship,  so  the  devil  brings  evil  things  to  mind,  and  endea- 
vours to  &8ten  them  in  omr  souls  to  disturb  us«  And  though  all  the  foolish 
starts  we  have  in  worship  are  not  purely  his  issue,  yet  being  of  kin  to  him, 
he  claps  his  hands,  and  sets  them  on  like  so  many  mastifiOs  to  tear  the  ser- 
viee  in  pieces. 

And  both  those  distractions,  which  arise  from  our  own  corruption  and 
from  Satan,  are  most  rife  in  worship  when  we  are  under  some  pressing 
affliction.  This  seems  to  be  David's  case,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  When,  in  verse  11, 
he  prays  God  to  *  unite  his  heart  to  fear  and  worship  his  name,'  he  seems 
to  be  under  some  affliction,  or  fear  of  his  enemies :  Oh  free  me  from  those 
distractions  of  spirit,  and  those  passions  which  arise  in  my  soul  upon  con- 
sidering the  designs  of  my  enemies  against  me,  and  press  upon  me  in  mj 
addresses  to  thee  and  attendance  on  tiiee.  Job  also  in  his  affliction  com- 
plains,  Job  xviL  11,  that  his  purposes  were  broken  off.  He  could  not 
make  an  even  thread  of  thoughts  and  resolutions;  they  were  frequently 
snapped  asunder,  like  rotten  yam  when  one  is  winding  up. 

Good  men  and  spiritual  worshippers  have  lain  under  this  trouble.  Though 
they  are.  a  sign  of  weakness  of  grace,  or  some  obstructions  in  the  acting  of 
strong  grace,  yet  they  are  not  idway  evidences  of  a  want  of  grace.  What 
ariseUi  from  our  own  corruption,  is  to  be  matter  of  humiliation  and  resist- 
ance ;  what  ariseth  from  Satan,  should  edge  our  minds  to  a  noble  conquest 
of  them.  If  the  apostle  did  comfort  himself  with  his  disapproving  of  what 
rose  from  the  natural  spring  of  sin  wittiin  him,  with  his  consent  to  the  law 
and  dissent^rom  his  lust,  and  charges  it  not  upon  himself,  but  upon  the 
sin  that  dwelt  in  him,  with  which  he  had  broken  off  the  former  league,  and 
was  resolved  never  to  enter  into  amity  with  it,  by  the  same  reason  we 
may  comfoit  ourselves,  if  such  thoughts  are  undelighted  in,  and  alienate 
not  our  hearts  from  the  worship  of  Gk)d  by  all  their  busy  intrusions  to 
interrapt  us. 

2.  These  distractions  (not  allowed)  may  be  occasions,  by  an  holy  improve- 
ment, to  make  our  hearts  more  spiritual  after  worship,  .though  they  disturb 
us  in  it,  by  answering  those  ends  for  which  we  may  suppose  God  permits 
them  to  invade  us.    And  that  is, 

(1.)  When  they  are  occasions  to  humble  us. 

[1.]  For  our  carriage  in  the  particular  worship.  There  is  nothing  so 
dangerous  as  spiritual  pride ;  it  deprived  dflvils  and  men  of  the  presence  of 
God,  and  will  hinder  us  of  the  influence  of  God.  If  we  had  had  raised  and 
uninterrupted  motions  in  worship,  we  should  be  apt  to  be  lifted  up ;  and 
the  devil  stands  ready  to  tempt  us  to  self-confidence.  Yon  know  how  it 
was  with  Paul,  2  Cor.  zii.  1-7,  his  buffetings  were  occasions  to  render  him 
more  spiritual  than  his  raptures,  because  more  humble.  God  suffers  those 
wanderings,  starts,  and  distractions  to  prevent  our  spiritual  pride,  which  is 
aa  a  worm  at  the  root  of  spiritual  worship,  and  minds  us  of  the  dusty  frame 
of  our  spirits,  how  easily  they  are  blown  away,  as  he  sends  sickness  to  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  shortness  of  our  breath  and  the  easiness  to  lose  it.  God 
would  make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves  in  his  presence,  that  we  may  own 
that  what  is  good  in  any  duty  is  merely  from  his  grace  and  Spirit,  and  not 
from  ourselves ;  that  with  Paul  we  may  cry  out,  *  By  grace  we  are  what  we 
are,*  and  by  grae6  we  do  what  we  do.  We  may  be  hereby  made  sensible 
that  God  can  alway  find  something  in  our  exactest  worship,  as  a  ground  of 
denying  us  the  successful  fruit  of  it.  If  we  cannot  stand  upon  our  duties 
for  salvation,  what  can  we  bottom  upon  in  ourselves  ?    If,  therefore,  they 
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are  occasions  to  make  ns  oat  of  love  with  any  righteonsness  of  our  oim,  to 
make  ns  break  onr  hearts  for  them  becanse  we  cazmot  keep  them  ont,  if  we 
monm  for  them  as  onr  sins,  and  connt  them  onr  great  afflictions,  we  hxn 
attained  that  brokenness  whioh  is  a  choice  ingredient  in  a  spiritoal  saerifioe. 
Thongh  we  have  been  distorbed  by  them,  yet  we  are  not  robbed  of  the  sue* 
cess;  we  may  behold  an  answer  of  our  worship  in  onr  hnmiliatioii  in  spite 
of  all  of  them. 

[2.]  For  the  baseness  of  onr  nature.  These  unsteady  motions  help  ns  to 
discern  that  heap  of  yermin  that  breeds  in  onr  nature.  Wonld  any  maif 
think  he  had  such  an  averseness  to  his  Creator  and  benefactor,  such  ui 
unsuitableness  to  him,  such  an  estrangedness  from  him,  were  it  not  lor  his 
inspection  into  his  distracted  frames  ?  God  suffers  this  to  hang  over  us  as 
a  rod  of  correction,  to  discover  and  fetch  out  the  folly  of  our  hearts.  Could 
we  imagine  our  natures  so  highly  contrary  to  that  God  who  is  so  infinitely 
amiable,  so  desirable  an  object,  or  that  there  should  be  so  much  folly  and 
madness  in  the  heart,  as  to  draw  back  from  God  in  those  services  which 
God  hath  appomted  as  pipes  through  which  to  communicate  his  grace,  to 
convey  himself,  his  love,  and  goodness  to  the  creature  ?  If^  therefore,  we 
have  a  deep  sense  of,  and  strong  reflections  upon,  our  base  aature,  and 
bewail  that  mass  of  averseness  which  lies  there,  and  that  fulness  of  irreve* 
rence  towards  the  God  of  our  mercies,  the  object  of  our  worship,  it  is  a 
blessed  improvement  of  our  wanderings  and  diversions.  Certainly  if  any 
Israelite  had  brought  a  lame  and  rotten  lamb  to  be  sacrificed  to  God,  and 
afterward  had  bewailed  it,  and  laid  open  hia  heart  to  God  in  a  sensible  and 
humble  confession  of  it;  that  repentance  had  been  a  better  sacrifice,  and  more 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  if  he  had  brought  a  sound^md  a  living 
offering. 

(2.)  When  they  are  occasions  to  make  us  prize  duties  of  worship.  When 
we  argue,  as  rationally  we  may,  that  they  are  of  singular  use,  since  our 
corrupt  hearts  and  a  malicious  devil  doth  chiefly  endeavour  to  hinder  us 
from  them,  and  that  we  find  we  have  not  those  gadding  thoughts  when  we 
are  upon  worldly  business,  or  upon  any  sinful  design  which  may  dishonour 
God  and  wound  our  souls,  this  is  a  sign  sin  and  Satan  dislike  worship,  for 
he  is  too  subtile  a  spirit  to  oppose  that  which  wonld  further  his  kingdom. 
As  it  is  an  argument  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  because  the  wicked- 
ness  of  the  world  doth  so  much  oppose  it,  so  it  is  a  ground  to  believe  the 

Erofitableness  and  excellency  of  worship  becanse  Satan  and  our  own  unruly 
earts  do  so  much  interrupt  ud  in  it.  If,  therefore,  we  make  this  use  of 
our  cross-steps  in  worship,  to  have  a  greater  value  for  such  duties,  more 
affections  to  them  and  desires  to  be  frequent  in  them,  our  hearts  are  grow- 
ing spiritual,  under  the  weights  that  would  depress  them  to  carnality. 

(8.)  When  we  take  a  rise  from  hence,  to  have  heavenly  admirations  of 
the  graciousness  of  God ;  that  he  should  pity  and  pardon  so  many  slight 
addresses  to  him,  and  give  any  gracious  returns  to  us.  Though  men  have 
foolish  ranging  every  day,  and  in  every  duty,  yet  firee  grace  is  so  tender  as 
not  to  punish  them :  Gen.  viii.  21,  '  And  i^e  Lord  smelt  a  sweet  savour; 
and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake ; 
for  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.'  It  is  observable 
that  this  was  just  after  a  sacrifice  which  Noah  offered  to  God,  ver.  20 ;  but 
probably  not  without  infirmities  common  to  human  nature,  which  may  be 
grounded  upon  the  reason  God  gives,  that  though  he  had  destroyed  the  earth 
before,  because  of  the  evil  of  man's  imaginations,  Gen.  vi.  5,  hie  still  found 
evil  imaginations ;  he  doth  not  say  in  the  heart  of  Bhem,  or  others  of  Noah's 
family,  but  in  man's  heart,  including  Noah  also,  wlio  had  bodi  t)ie  jndgmenti 
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of  God  upon  the  former  world,  and  the  merey  of  Cbd  in  his  own  preservation 
befi)re  his  eyes ;  yet  God  saw  evil  imaginations  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man» 
and  thoDgh  it  were  so,  yet  he  would  be  merciful.  If  therefore  we  can,  after 
finding  oar  hearts  so  vagrant  in  worship,  have  real  frames  of  thankfulness 
that  God  hath  spared  ns,  and  be  heightened  in  onr  admirations  at  God's 
giving  ns  any  fruit  of  such  a  distracted  worship,  we  take  advantage  from 
them  to  be  raised  into  an  evangelical  frame,  which  consists  in  the  humble 
acknowledgments  of  the  grace  of  God.  When  David  takes  a  review  of  those 
tomnltnous  passions  which  had  raffled  his  mind,  and  possessed  him  with 
unbelieving  notions  of  God  in  the  persons  of  his  prophets,  Ps.  cxvi.  11,  how 
high  doth  his  soul  monnt  in  astonishment  and  tiiankftdness  to  God  /or  his 
mercy,  ver.  12.  Notwithstanding  his  distrost,  God  did  graciously  perform 
his  promise,  and  answer  his  desire ;  then  it  is,  *  What  shall  I  render  to  the 
Lord  ?'  His  heart  was  more  affected  for  it,  because  it  had  been  so  pas- 
sionate  in  former  distrusts.  It  is  indeed  a  ground  of  wondering  at  the 
patience  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  that  he  should  guide  our  hearts  when  they  are 
so  apt  to  start  out ;  as  it  is  the  patience  of  a  master  to  guide  the  hand  of  his 
scholar,  while  he  mixes  his  writing  with  many  blots.  It  is  not  one  or  two 
infirmities  the  Spirit  helps  us  in,  and  helps  over,  but  many,  Eom.  viii.  26. 
It  is  a  sign  of  a  spirituid  heart  when  he  can  take  a  rise  to  bless  God  for 
the  renewing  and  blowing  up  his  affections,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  iDCur- 
sions  from  Satan  to  the  contrary,  and  the  readiness  of  the  heart  too  much 
to  comply  with  them. 

(4.)  When  we  take  occasion  from  thence  to  prize  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
The  more  distractions  jog  us,  the  more  need  we  should  see  of  going  out  to  a 
Saviour  by  £uth.     One  part  of  our  Saviour's  office  is  to  stand  between  us 
and  the  infirmities  of  our  worship.     As  he  is  an  advocate,  he  presents  our 
services,  and  pleads  for  them  and  us,  1  John  ii.  1 ;  for  the  sins  of  our  duties^ 
as  weU  as  for  our  other  sins.     Jesus  Christ  is  an  high  priest,  appointed  by 
God  to  take  away  the  iniquities  of  our  holy  things,  which  was  typified  by 
Aaron's  plate  upon  his  mitre,  Exod.  xxviii.  86,  88.     Were  there  no  imper- 
fections, were  there  no  creeping  up  of  those  frogs  into  our  minds,  we  would 
think  our  worship  would  merit  acceptance  with  God  upon  its  own  account ; 
but  if  we  behold  our  own  weakness,  that  not  a  tear,  a  groan,  a  sigh  is  so 
pure,  but  must  have  Christ  to  make  it  entertainable ;  that  there  is  no  wor- 
ship without  those  blemishes ;  and  upon  this,  throw  all  our  services  into  the 
arms  of  Christ  for  acceptance,  and  solicit  him  to  put  his  merits  in  the  front 
to  make  our  ciphers  appear  valuable :  it  is  a  spiritual  act,  the  design  of  God 
in  the  gospel  being  to  advance  the  honour  and  mediation  of  his  Son.     That 
is  a  spiritual  and  evangelical  act,  which  answers  the  evangelical  design.    The 
design  of  Satan  and  our  own  corruption  is  defeated,  when  those  interrup- 
tions make  us  run  swifter,  and  take  faster  hold  on  the  high  priest,  who  is  to 
present  our  worship  to  God,  and  our  own  souls  receive  comfort  thereby* 
Christ  had  temptations  offered  to  him  by  the  devO  in  his  wilderness  retire- 
ment, that  from  an  experimental  knowledge  he  might  be  able  more  compas- 
sionately to  succour  us,  Heb.  ii.  18 :  we  have  such  assaults  in  our  retired 
worship  especially,  that  we  may  be  able  more  highly  to  value  him  and  his 
mediation. 

8.  Let  us  not  therefore  be  discouraged  by  those  interruptions  and  starts 
of  our  hearts. 

(1.)  If  we  find  in  ourselves  a  strong  resistance  of  them.  The  flesh  will 
be  lusting :  that  cannot  be  hindered ;  yet  if  we  do  not  frilfil  the  lusts  of  it, 
rise  up  at  its  command  and  go  about  its  work,  we  may  be  said  to  walk  in  the 
Spirit :  Gal.  v.  16,  17,  we  *  walk  in  the  Spirit,'  if  we  <  fulfil  not  the  lusta  of 
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the  flesh,'  tbon^h  there  he  a  lasting  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  80  ive 
worship  in  the  Spirit,  though  there  be  carnal  thoughts  arising,  if  we  do  not 
fulfil  them ;  though  the  stirring  of  them  discovers  some  contrariety  in  ns  to 
God,  yet  the  resistance  manifests  that  there  is  a  principle  of  contrariety  in 
US  to  them ;  that  as  there  is  something  of  flesh  that  Insts  against  the  spirit,  so 
there  is  something  of  spirit  in  worship  which  lusts  against  the  flesh.  We 
must  take  heed  of  omitting  worship,  because  of  such  inroads,  and  lying  down 
in  the  mire  of  a  total  neglect.  If  our  spirits  are  made  more  lively  and 
vigorous  against  them ;  if  those  cold  vapours  which  have  risen  from-  our 
hearts,  make  us  like  a  spring  in  the  midst  of  the  cold  earth  more  warm, 
there  is  in  this  case  more  reason  for  us  to  bless  God  than  to  be  discouraged. 
God  looks  upon  it  as  the  disease,  not  the  wilfulness  of  our  nature ;  as  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  not  the  wilAdness  of  the  spirit.  If  we  would  shut 
the  door  npon  them,  it  seems  they  are  unwelcome  company ;  men  do  not 
use  to  lock  their  doors  upon  those  they  love :  if  they  break  in  and  disturb 
us  with  their  impertinencies,  we  need  not  be  discomforted,  unless  we  give 
them  a  share  in  our  affections,  and  turn  our  back  upon  God  to  entertain 
them.     If  their  presence  makes  us  sad,  their  flight  would  make  us  joyful. 

(2.)  If  we  find  ourselves  excited  to  a  stricter  watch  over  our  hearts  against 
them ;  as  travellers  will  be  careful  when  they  come  to  places  where  they 
have  been  robbed  before,  that  they  be  not  so  easily  surprised  again.  We 
should  not  only  lament  when  we  have  had  such  foolish  imaginations  in  wor- 
ship breaking  in  upon  us,  but  also  bless  God  that  we  have  had  no  more, 
since  we  have  hearts  so  fhiitful  of  weeds.  We  should  give  God  the  gloiy 
when  we  find  our  hearts  preserved  from  these  intruders,  and  not  boast  of 
ourselves,  but  return  him  our  praise  for  the  watch  and  guard  he  kept  over 
us  to  preserve  us  from  such  thieves. 

Let  us  not  be  discomforted ;  for  as  the  greatness  of  our  sins  upon  our 
turning  to  God  is  no  hindrance  to  our  justification,  because  it  doth  not 
depend  upon  our  conversion  as  the  meritorious  cause,  but  upon  the  infinite 
value  of  our  Saviour's  satisfaction,  which  reaches  the  greatest  sins  as  well 
as  the  least,  so  the  multitude  of  our  bewailed  distractions  in  worship  are 
not  a  hindrance  to  our  acceptation,  because  of  the  uncontrollable  power  of 
Christ's  intercession. 

Use  4  is  for  exhortation.  Since  spiritual  worship  is  due  to  God,  and 
the  Father  seeks  such  to  worship  him,  how  mnch  should  we  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  desire  and  order  of  God,  and  act  conformable  to  the  law  of  our 
creation  and  the  love  of  redemption  I  Our  end  must  be  the  same  in  worship 
which  was  God's  end  in  creation  and  redemption  :  to  glorify  his  name»  set 
forth  his  perfections,  and  be  rendered  fit,  as  creatures  and  redeemed  ones,  to 
partake  of  that  grace  which  is  the  fruit  of  worship.  An  evangelical  dispen- 
sation requires  a  spiritual  homage ;  to  neglect,  therefore^  rither  the  matter 
or  manner  of  gospel  duties,  is  to  put  a  slight  upon  gospel  privileges.  The 
manner  of  .duty  is  ever  of  more  value  than  the  matter ;  the  scarlet  dye  is 
more  precious  than  the  cloth  tinctured  with  it.  God  respects  more  the  dis- 
position of  the  sacrifioer  than  the  multitude  of  the  sacrifices.*  The  solemn 
feasts  appointed  by  Gk>d  were  but  dung,  as  managed  by  the  Jews,  Mai.  ii.  8. 
The  heart  is  often  welcome  without  the  body,  but  the  body  never  grateful 
without  the  heart.  The  inward  acts  of  the  Spirit  require  nothing  from  with- 
out to  constitute  them  good  in  themselves ;  but  the  outward  acta  of  devotion 
require  inward  acts  to  render  them  savoury  to  God.  As  the  goodness  of  out- 
waH  acts  consists  not  in  the  acts  themselves,  so  the  aoeepti&leness  of  them 
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results  not  from  the  acts  themselyes,  bat  from  the  inward  frame  animating 
and  quickening  those  acts,  as  blood  and  spirits  ronniag  throngh  the  veins  of 
a  datj  to  make  it  a  living  service  in  the  sight  of  God.  Imperfections  in 
worship  hinder  not  God's  acceptation  of  it,  if  the  heart  spirited  by  grace  be 
there  to  make  it  a  sweet  savour.  The  stench  of  burning  flesh  and  fat  in 
the  legal  sacrifices  might  render  them  noisome  to  the  outward  senses,  but 
God  smelt  a  sweet  savour  in  them  as  they  respected  Christ.  When  the 
heart  and  spirit  are  offered  up  to  God,  it  may  be  a  savoury  duty,  though 
attended  with  unsavoury  imperfections ;  but  a  ^ousand  sacrifices  without  a 
stamp  of  frdthy  a  thousand  spiritual  duties  with  an  habitual  carnality,  are  no 
better  than  stench  with  God. 

The  heart  must  be  purged,  as  well  as  the  temple  was  by  our  Saviour,  of 
the  thieves  that  would  rc^  God  of  his  due  worship.  Antiquity  had  some 
temples,  wherein  it  was  a  crime  to  bring  any  gold ;  therefore  those  that 
came  to  worship  laid  their  gold  aside  before  they  went  into  the  temple.  We 
should  lay  aside  our  worldly  and  trading  thou^ts  before  we  address  to  wor- 
ship :  Isa.  xzvi.  9,  *  With  my  spirit  witibin  me  will  I  seek  thee  early.'  Let 
not  our  minds  be  gadding  abroad,  and  exiled  from  God  and  themselves.  It 
will  be  thus  when  *  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  his  name,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  him,'  ver.  8.  When  he  hath  g^von  so  great  and  admirable  a  gift, 
as  that  of  his  Son,  in  whom  are  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  pardon  of  sin,  we  should  manage  the  remembrance  of  his 
name  in  worship  with  the  closest  nniiedness  of  heart,  and  the  most  spiritual 
affections.  The  motion  of  the  spirit  is  the  first  act  in  religion ;  to  this  we 
are  obliged  in  every  act.  The  devil  requires  the  spirit  of  his  votaries :  should 
God  have  a  less  dedication  than  the  devil  ? 

Motives  to  back  this  exhortation : 

1.  Not  to  give  God  our  spirit  is  a  great  sin.  It  is  a  mockery  of  God,  not 
worship ;  contempt,  not  adoration,  whatever  our  outward  fervency  or  pro- 
testations may  be.*  Every  alienation  of  our  hearts  from  him  is  a  real  scorn 
put  upon  him.  The  acts  of  the  soul  are  real,  and  more  the  acts  of  the  man 
than  the  acts  of  the  body,  because  they  are  Ihe  acts  of  the  choicest  part  of 
man,  and  of  that  which  is  the  first  spring  of  all  bodily  motions  ;  it  is  the 
Uyos  MiahroCf  the  internal  speech,  whereby  we  must  speak  with  God.  To 
give  him,  therefore,  only  an  external  form  of  worship,  without  the  life  of  it^ 
is  a  taking  his  name  in  vain.  We  mock  him,  when  we  mind  not  what  we 
are  speaking  to  him,  or  what  he  is  speaking  to  us ;  when  the  motions  of  our 
hearts  are  contrary  to  the  motions  of  our  tongues ;  when  we  do  anything 
before  him  slovenly,  impudently,  or  rashly.  As  in  a  lutinist  it  is  absurd  to 
sing  one  tune  and  play  another,  so  it  is  a  foul  thing  to  tell  God  one  thing 
wi&  our  lips,  and  thiiJc  another  thing  with  our  hearts.  It  is  a  sin  like  that 
the  apostle  chargeth  the  heathens  wi& :  Bom. i. 28,  'They  like  not  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge ; '  their  stomachs  are  sick  while  they  are  upon  any 
duty,  and  never  leave  working,  till  they  have  thrown  up  all  the  spiritual  part 
of  worship,  and  rid  themselves  of  the  thoughts  of  God,  which  aie  as  unwel- 
come and  troublesome  guests  to  them.  When  men  behave  themselves  in 
the  sight  of  God  as  if  God  were  not  God,  they  do  not  only  defame  him,  but 
deny  him,  and  violate  the  unchangeable  perfections  of  the  divine  nature. 

(1.)  It  is  against  the  majesty  of  God,  when  we  have  not  awful  thoughts  of 
that  great  majesty  to  whom  we  address ;  when  our  souls  cleave  not  to  him 
when  we  petition  him  in  prayer,  or  when  he  gives  out  his  orders  in  his  word. 
It  is  a  contempt  of  the  mi^es^  of  a  prince,  if,  whiles  he  is  speaking  to  us, 
we  listen  not  to  him  with  reverence  and  attention,  but  turn  our  backs  on 
^  JYon  viM prakiUUio  cmUra/aetum,  is  a  rnle  in  the  ciyil  law. 
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Hm  to  play  wiUi  one  of  his  honnds  or  talk  with- a  beggar,  or  while  we  speak 
to  him  to  rake  in  a  dunghill.  Solomon  adviseth  ns  to  <  keep  oar  foot  when 
we  go  to  the  house  of  God/  Eccles.  v.  1.  Onr  affections  should  be  steady, 
and  not  slip  away  again ;  why  ?  ver.  2.  Because  *  Ck>d  is  in  heaven/  &o. 
He  is  a  God  of  migesty,  earthly  dirty  frames  are  tmsoitable  to  the  Gt>d  of 
heaven,  low  spirits  are  nnsnitable  to  the  Most  High. .  We  woold  not  bring 
onr  mean  servants  or  dirty  dogs  in  a  prince's  presence  chamber ;  yet  we 
bring  not  only  onr  worldly  bnt  our  profane  affections  into  God's  presence. 
We  give  in  this  case  those  services  to  God  which  our  govemor  would  think 
unworthy  of  him,  Mai.  i.  8.  The  more  excellent  and  glorious  God  is,  the 
greater  contempt  of  him  it  is  to  suffer  such  foolish  affections  to  be  competi- 
tors with  him  for  our  hearts.  It  is  a  scorn  put  upon  him  to  converse  with 
a  creature  while  we  are  dealing  with  him  ;  but  a  greater  to  converse  in  our 
thoughts  and  fancies  with  some  sordid  lust  which  is  most  hateful  to  him. 
And  the  more  aggravation  it  attracts,  in  that  we  are  to  apprehend  him,  the 
most  glorious  object,  sitting  upon  his  throne  in  time  of  worship,  4md  our- 
selves standing  as  vile  creatures  before  him,  supplicating  for  our  lives,  and 
the  conveyances  of  grace  and  mercy  to  our  souls.  ■  As  if  a  grand  mutineer, 
instead  of  humble  begging  the  pardon  of  his  offBuding  prince,  should  present 
his  petition  not  only  scribbled  and  blotted,  but  besmeared  with  some  loath- 
some excrement.  It  is  unbecoming  the  migesty  both  of  God  and  the  worship 
itself,  to  present  him  with  a  picture  instead  of  substance,  and  bring  a  world 
of  nasty  affections  in  our  hearts,  and  ridiculous  toys  in  our  beads  before 
him,  and  worship  with  indisposed  and  heedless  souls.  Mai.  i.  14,  He  is  a 
great  kipg,  therefore  address  to  him  with  fear  and  reverence. 

(i.)  It  is  against  the  life  of  God.  Is  a  dead  worship  proportioned  to  a 
living  God  ?  The  separation  of  heavenly  aflbctions  from  our  souls  before 
God,  makes  them  as  much  a  carcass  in  his  sight  as  the  divorce  of  the  soul 
makes  the  body  a  carcass.  When  the  affections  are  separated,  worship  is 
no  longer  worship  but  a  dead  offering,  a  lifeless  bulk ;  for  the  essence  and 
spirit  of  worship  is  departed.  Though  the  soul  be  present  with  the  body  in 
a  way  of  information,  yet  it  is  not  present  in  a  way  of  affection,  and  this  is 
the  worst ;  for  it  is  not  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  informing  that  doth 
separate  a  man  from  God,  but  the  removal  of  our  affections  from  him.  If 
a  man  pretend  an  application  to  God,  and  sleep  and  snore  all  the  time, 
without  question  such  a  one  did  not  worship.  In  a  careless  worship  the 
heart  is  morally  dead  while  the  eyes  are  open.  The  heart  of  the  spouse 
awaked  whiles  her  eyes  slept,  Cant.  v.  2,  and  our  hearts  on  the  contrary 
sleep  while  our  eyes  awake. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  hath  died  to  '  puEge  our  consciences  from  dead  works' 
and  frames,  that  we  may  '  serve  the  living  God,'  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  to  serve  God 
as  a  God  of  life.  David's  soul  cried  and  fiednted  for  God  under  this  con- 
sideration, Ps.  xlii.  2.  But  io  present  our  bodies  without  our  spirits  is  such 
a  usage  of  God  that  implies  he  is  a  dead  image,  not  worthy  of  any  but  a 
dead  and  heartless  service,  like  one  of  those  idols  the  psalmist  speaks  of, 
Pb.  cxv.  5,  that '  have  eyes  and  see  not,  ears  and  hear  not,'  no  life  in  it. 
Though  it  bo  not  an  objective  idolatry,  because  the  worship  is  directed  to 
the  true  God,  yet  I  may  call  it  a  subjective  idolatry,  in  regard  of  the  frame, 
^t  only  to  be  presented  to  some  senseless  stock.  We  intimate  God  to  be 
no  better  than  an  idol,  and  to  have  no  more  knowledge  of  us  and  insight 
into  us  than  an  idol  can  have.  If  we  did  believe  him  to  be  the  living  God, 
^e  durst  not  come  before  him  with  services  so  unsuitable  to  him,  and 
reproaches  of  him. 
^  (8.)  It  is  against  the  infiniteness  of  God.    We  should  worship  God  with 
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ti«>96  boundless  aflteiions  which  bear  upon  them  a  shadow  or  image  of  his 
infiniteness,  sach  as  the  desires  of  the  soul,  which  know  no  limits,  bat  start 
ont  beyond  whatsoever  enjoyment  the  heart  of  man  possesses.  No  creeping 
ereatnre  was  to  be  offisred  to  Gk>d  in  sacrifice,  bat  each  as  had  legs  to  ran 
or  wings  to  fly.  For  as  to  come  before  God  with  a  light  creeping*  frame  is 
to  worship  him  with  the  lowest  finite  afieotions ;  as  thongh  anythmg,  thongh 
never  so  mean  or  torn,  might  satisfy  an  infinite  being ;  as  Uiongh  a  poor 
ahallow  creature  could  give  enough  to  God  without  ^giving  him  the  heart, 
when  indeed  we  cannot  give  him  a  worship  proportionable  to  his  infiniieness» 
did  our  hearts  sweU  as  large  as  heaven  in  our  desires  for  him  in  every  act 
of  our  duties. 

(4.)  It  is  against  the  spirituality  of  God.  God  being  a  Spirit,  calls  for  a 
worship  in  spirit :  to  withhold  this  from  him,  implies  him  to  be  some  gross 
corporeal  matter.  As  a  Spirit,  he  looks  for  the  heart,  a  wrestling  heart  in 
prayer,  a  trembling  heart  in  the  word,  Isa.  Izvi.  2.  To  bring  nothing  but 
the  body  when  we  come  to  a  spiritual  God  to  beg  spiritual  benefits,  to  wait 
for  spiritual  communications,  which  can  only  be  dispensed  to  us  in  a  spirituid 
manner,  is  unsuitable  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  God.  A  mere  carnal  service 
implicitiy  denies  his  spirituality,  which  requires  of  us  higher  engagements 
than  mere  corporeal  ones. 

Worship  should  be  rational,  not  an  imaginative  service,  wherein  is  required 
{he  activity  of  our  noblest  faculties ;  and  our  fancy  ought  to  have  no  share 
in  it,  but  in  subservienoy  to  the  more  spiritual  part  of  our  soul. 

(5.)  It  is  against  the  supremacy  of  God.  As  God  is  one,  the  only  sove- 
reign, so  our  hearts  should  be  one,  cleaving  wholly  to  him,  and  undivided 
from  him.  In  pretending  to  deal  with  him,  we  ac^owledge  his  Deity  and 
sovereignty;  but  in  withholding  our.  choicest  faculties  and  affections  from 
him,  and  it»  starting  of  our  minds  to  vain  objects,  we  intimate  their  equality 
with  God,  and  their  right  as  well  as  his  to  our  hearts  and  affections.  It 
is  as  if  a  princess  should  commit  adultery  with  some  base  scullion  while  she 
is  before  her  husband,  which  would  be  a  plain  denial  of  his  sole  right  to  her. 
It  intimates  that  other  things  are  superior  to  God ;  they  are  true  sovereigns 
that  engross  our  hearts.  If  a  man  were  addressing  himself  to  a  prince,  and 
ahould  in  an  instant  turn  his  back  upon  him  upon  a  beck  or  nod  from  some 
inconsiderable  person,  is  it  .not  an  evidence  that  that  person  that  invited 
him  away  hath  a  greater  sovereignty  over  him  than  that  prince  to  whom  he 
was  applying  himself  ?  And  do  we  not  discard  God's  absolute  dominion 
over  us,  when,  at  the  least  beck  of  a  corrupt  inclination,  we  can  dispose  of 
our  hearts  to  it,  and  alienate  them  from  God  ?  As  they  in  Ezek.  xxziii.  82, 
left  the  service  of  God  for  the  service  of  their  covetousness,  which  evidenced 
that  they  owned  the  authority  of  sin  more  than  the  authority  of  God.  This 
is  not  to  SMTve  God  as  our  Lord  and  absolute  master,  but  to  make  God  serve 
our  turn,  and  submit  his  sov^eignty  to  the  supremacy  of  some  unworthy 
affection.  The  creature  is  preferred  before  the  Creator,  when  the  heart 
runs  most  upon  it  in  time  of  religious  worship,  and  our  own  carnal  interest 
swallows  up  the  aQBctions  that  are  due  to  God :  it  is  *  an  idol  set  up.  in  the 
heart,'  Ezek.  ziv.  4,  in  his  solemn  presence,  and  attracts  that  devotion  to 
itself  which  we  only  owe  to  our  sovereign  Lord ;  and  the  i&ore  base  and  con- 
temptible that  is  to  which  the  spirit  is  devoted,  the  more  contempt  there  is 
of  God's  dominion.  Judas  his  kiss,  with  a  Hail,  Master,  was  no  act  of 
worship,  or  an  owning  his  Master's  authority,  but  a  designmg  the  satisfius* 
lion  of  his  covetousness  in  the  betraying  of  him. 

(6.^  It  is  against  the  wisdom  of  God.  God,  as  a  God  of  order,  has  put 
earthqr  things  in  .subordination  to  heavenly,  and  we  by  this  unworthy 
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carriage  invert  this  order,  and  put  heavenly  things  in  fnibord]na;tion  to 
earthly,  in  placing  mean  and  low  things  in  onr  hearts,  and  bringing  them 
BO  placed  into  God*a  presence,  which  his  wisdom  at  the  creation  pot  under 
onr  feet.  A  service  without  spiritual  affections  is  a  *  sacrifice  of  fools,' 
Eccles.  V.  1,  which  have  lost  tiieir  brains  and  understandings ;  a  foolish 
spirit  is  very  nnsnitablo  to  an  infinitely  wise  God.  Well  may  God  say  of 
such  a  one,  as  Achish  of  David,  who  seemed  mad,  *  Why  have  you  brought 
this  fellow  to  play  the  madman  in  my  presence  ?  shall  this  fellow  come  into 
my  house  ?'  1  Sam.  xxi.  15. 

(7.)  It  is  against  the  omnisciency  of  God.     To  carry  it  fair  without  and 
impertinently  within,  is  as  though  God  had  not  an  idl-seeing  eye  that  could 
pierce  into  the  heart,  and  understand  every  motion  of  the  inward  faculties ; 
as  though  God  were  easily  cheated  with  an  outward  fawning  service,  like  an 
apothecary's  box  with  a  gilded  title,  that  may  be  full  of  cobwebs  within. 
What  is  such  a  carriage,  bat  a  design  to  deceive  God,  when  with  Herod 
we  pretend  to  worship  Christ,  and  intend  to  murder  ail  the  motions  of 
Christ  in  our  souls  I    A  heedless  spirit,  an  estrangement  of  our  souls,  a 
giving  the  reins  to  them  to  run  out  from  the  presence  of  God  to  see  every 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  is  to  deny  him  to  be  searcher  of  hearts,  and  the 
discemer  of  secret  thoughts ;  as  though  he  could  not  look  through  us  to  the 
darkness  and  remoteness  of  our  minds,  but  were  an  ignorant  God,  who 
might  be  put  off  with  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  in  our  flock.     If  we  did 
really  believe  there  were  a  God  of  infinite  knowledge,  who  saw  our  frames, 
and  whether  we  came  dressed  with  wedding-garments  suitable  to  the  duties 
we  are  about  to  perform,  should  we  be  so  garish,  and  put  him  off  with  such 
trivial  stuff,  without  any  reverence  of  his  majesty  ? 
-    (8.)  It  is  against  the  holiness  of  God.    To  alienate  our  spirits  is  to  offiand 
him  while  we  pretend  to  worship  him ;  though  we  may  be  mighty  officious 
in  the  external  part,  yet  our  base  and  carnal  Sections  make  all  our  worship 
but  as  a  heap  of  dung;  and  who  would  not  look  upon  it  as  an  affront  to  lay 
dung  before  a  prince's  throne  ?    Prov.  xxi.  27,  *  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked 
is  an  abomination :  how  much  more  when  he  brings  it  with  a  wicked  mind  ? ' 
A  putrified  carcass  under  the  law  had  not  been  so  great  an  affront  to  the 
holiness  of  God  as  a  frothy,  unmelted  heart,  and  a  wanton  fancy  in  a  time  of 
worship.    God  is  so  holy,  that  if  we  could  offer  the  worship  of  angels,  and 
the  quintessence  of  onr  souls  in  his  service,  it  would  be  beneath  his  infinite 
purity.     How  unworthy  then  are  they  of  him,  when  they  are  presented  not 
only  without  the  sense  of  our  uncleanness,  but  sullied  with  the  fumes  and 
exhalations  of  our  corrupt  affections,  which  are  so  many  plague-spots  upon 
our  duties,  contrary  to  the  unspotted  purity  of  the  divine  nature !     Is  not 
this  an  unworthy  conceit  of  Gk)d,  and  injurious  to  his  infinite  holiness  ? 

(9.)  It  is  against  the  love  and  kindness  of  God.  It  is  a  condescension  in 
God  to  admit  a  piece  of  earth  to  offer  up  a  duty  to  him,  when  he  bath 
myriads  of  angels  to  attend  him  in  his  court  and  celebrate  his  praise ;  to 
admit  man  to  be  an  attendant  on  him,  and  a  partner  with  angels,  is  a  high 
favour.  It  is  not  a  single  mercy,  but  a  heap  of  mercies  to  be  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  God :  Ps.  v.  7,  <  I  will  come  into  thy  house  in  the  multitude 
of  thy  mercies.'  When  the  blessed  God  is  so  kind  as  to  give  us  access  to 
his  majesty,  do  we  not  undervalue  his  kindness  when  we  deal  uncivilly  with 
him,  and  deny  him  the  choicest  part  of  ourselves  ?  It  is  a  contempt  of  his 
sovereignty,  as  our  spirits  are  due  to  him  by  nature ;  a  contempt  of  his 
goodness,  as  our  spirits  are  due  to  him  by  gratitude  I  How  abusive  a 
carriage  is  it  to  make  use  of  his  men^  to  encourage  our  impudence,  that 
should  excite  our  fear  and  reverence  1    How  unwoxttiy  would  it  be  for  an 
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indigdnt  debtor  to  bring  to  bis  indulgent  creditor  aa  empty  pnne  instead  of 
payment  I  When  God  holds  ont  bis  golden  sceptre  to  enoonrage  omr 
approacbes  to  bim»  stands  readj  to  give  ns  the  pardon  of  sin  and  fhU 
felicity,  the  best  tbings  be  bath»  is  it  a  fit  reqnital  of  bis  kindness  to  give 
him  a  formal  ontside  only,  a  shadow  of  religion,  to  bays  the  heart  OYcrawayed 
with  other  thoughts  and  afibctions,  as  if  all  bis  proffers  were  so  eon- 
temptible  as  to  disserve  only  a  slight  at  onr  hands  ?  Itis  a  contempt  of  the 
bve  and  kindness  of  God. 

(10.)  It  is  against  the  snfficiency  and  falness  of  God.  When  we  give 
God  onr  bodies  and  the  creature  onr  spirits,  it  intimates  a  conceit  that  there 
is  more  content  to  be  had  in  the  creatore  than  in  Gbd  blessed  for  ever,  that 
the  waters  in  the  cistern  are  sweeter  than  those  in  the  fountain.  Is  not  this 
a  practical  giring  God  the  lie,  and  denying  those  promises  wherein  he  bath 
declared  the  satisfaction  he  can  give  to  the  spuit,  as  he  is  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh  ? 

If  we  did  imagbe  the  excellency  and  loveliness  of  God  were  worthy  to  be 
the  ultimate  object  of  our  affections,  the  heart  would  attend  more  dosely 
npon  him,  and  be  terminated  in  him;  did  we  believe  God  to  be  aH-suffusient, 
fdl  of  grace  and  goodness,  a  tender  Father,  not  willing  to  forsake  his  own» 
willing  as  well  as  able  to  supply  their  wants,  the  heart  would  not  so  lamely 
attend  upon  him,  and  would  not  upon  every  impertinenoy  be  diverted  from 
him.  There  is  much  of  a  wrong  notion  of  God,  and  a  pfedominancy  of  the 
world  above  him  in  the  heart,  when  we  can  more  savourly  relish  the  thoughts 
of  low  inferior  tbings  than  heavenly,  and  let  our  spirits  npon  every  trifling 
occasion  be  fugitives  from  him.  It  is  a  testimony  thai  we  make  not  God 
our  chiefest  good.  If  apprehensions  of  his  excellency  did  possess  our  souls, 
they  would  be  fastened  on  him,  glued  to  him ;  we  should  not  listen  to  that 
rabble  of  foolish  thoughts  that  steal  our  hearts  so  often  from  hiss.  Were 
onr  breathings  after  God  as  strong  as  the  pantings  of  the  hart  aft^r  the 
water  brooks,  we  should  be  like  that  creature,  not  diverted  in  our  course  by 
every  puddle.  Were  God  the  predominant  satisfiictofy  object  in  onr  eye,  he 
would  carry  our  whole  soul  along  with  him. 

When  our  spirits  readily  retreat  from  God  in  worship  npon  every  giddy 
motion,  it  is  a  kind  of  repentance  that  ever  we  did  come  near  bim,  and 
implies  that  there  is  a  fuller  satisfaction,  and  more  attractive  excellency,  in 
that  which  doth  so  easily  divert  us,  than  in  that  God  to  whose  worship  we 
did  pretend  to  address  ourselves ;  it  is  as  if,  when  we  were  petitioning  a  prinoe, 
we  should  immediately  turn  abont,  and  make  request  to  one  of  his  guard, 
as  though  so  mean  a  person  were  more  able  to  give  ns  the  boon  we  want, 
than  the  sovereign  is. 

2.  Consideration  by  way  of  motive.  To  have  our  spirits  off  from  God 
in  worship  is  a  bad  sign.  It  was  not  so  in  innocence.  The  heart  of  Adam 
could  cleave  to  God ;  the  law  of  God  was  engraven  upon  him ;  he  could 
apply  himself  to  the  fulfilling  of  it  without  any  twinkling ;  there  was  no 
folly  and  vanity  in  bis  mind,  no  independency  in  his  thon^ts,  no  duty  was 
his  burden ;  for  there  was  in  him  a  proneness  to,  and  delight  in,  all  ths 
duties  of  worship.  It  is  the  fall  ha^  distempered  us,  and  the  more  nn* 
wieldiness  there  is  in  our  spirits,  the  more  carnal  our  affections  are  in 
worship,  the  mote  evidence  there  is  of  the  strength  of  that  revolted  state. 

(1.)  It  argues  much  corruption  in  the  heart.  As  by  the  eructations  of 
the  stomach  we  may  judge  of  the  windiness  and  foulness  of  it,  so  by  the 
inordinate  motions  of  our  minds  and  hearts  we  may  judge  of  the  weakness 
of  its  complexion.  A  strength  of  sin  is  evidenced  by  the  eruptions  and 
dnillitions  of  it  in  warship,  when  they  are  more  sudden,  numerous,  and 
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TigoroQS  than  the  motiooB  of  gnu^e.  When  the  heart  is  apt  like  tinder  to 
catch  fire  from  Satan,  it  is  a  sign  of  mnch  combustible  matter  snitable  to 
his  temptation.  Were  not  corruption  strong,  the  soul  could  not  turn  so 
easily  from  God  when  it  is  in  his  presence,  and  hath  adyantageous  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  fear  and  awe  of  God  in  it ;  such  base  fruit  could  not 
sprout  up  so  suddenly  were  there  not  much  sap  and  juice  in  the  root  of  sin. 

What  communion  with  a  living  root  can  be  CTidenced  without  exercises 
of  an  inward  life  1  That  Spirit,  which  is  a  well  of  living  waters  in  a  gracious 
heart,  will  be  especially  springing  up  when  it  is  before  God. 

(2.)  It  shews  much  affection  to  earthly  things,  and  little  to  heavenly. 
There  must  needs  be  an  inordinate  affection  to  earthly  things,  when  upon  eveiy 
slight  solicitation  we  can  part  with  Gk>d,  and  turn  the  back  upon  a  servieo 
glorious  for  him,  and  advantageous  for  ourselves,  to  wed  our  hearts  to  some 
idle  fancy  that  Rignifies  nothing.  How  can  we  be  said  to  entertain  God  in 
our  affections,  when  we  give  him  not  the  precedency  in  our  understandings, 
but  let  every  trifle  josUe  the  sense  of  God  out  of  our  minds  ?  Were  onr 
hearts  fully  determined  to  spiritual  things,  such  vanities  could  not  seat 
themselves  in  our  understandings,  and  divide  our  spirits  from  God.  Were 
our  hearts  balanced  with  a  love  to  God,  the  world  could  never  steal  our 
hearts  so  much  from  his  worship,  but  his  worship  would  draw  our  hearts  to  it 

It  shews  a  base  neutrality  in  the  greatest  concernments,  a  halting  between 
God  and  Baal,  a  contrariety  between  affection  and  conscience,  when  natural 
conscience  presses  a  man  to  duties  of  worship,  and  his  other  affections  puQ 
him  back,  draw  him  to  carnal  objects,  and  make  him  slight  that  whereby 
he  may  honour  God.  God  argues  the  profimeness  of  ihe  Jews*  hearts  from 
the  wickedness  they  brought  into  his  house  and  acted  there :  Jer.  xxiii., 
'Yea,  in  my  house,'  that  as,  my  worship,  <  I  found  their  wickedness,'  saith 
the  Lord.  Camality  in  worship  is  a  kind  of  an  idolatrous  frame ;  when  the 
heart  is  renewed,  idols  are  cast  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  Isa.  ii.  20. 

(8.)  It  shews  much  hypocrisy  to  have  our  spirits  off  from  €k>d.  The 
mouth  speaks,  and  the  carriage  pretends,  what  the  heart  doth  not  think; 
there  is  a  dissent  of  the  heart  from  the  pretence  of  the  body. 

Instability  is  a  sure  sign  of  hypocrisy.  Double  thoughts  argue  a  donUe 
heart.  The  wicked  aro  compared  to  chaff,  Ps.  L  4,  for  the  uncertain  and 
various  motions  of  their  minds  by  the  least  wind  of  fimcy.  The  least  motion 
of  a  carnal  object  diverts  the  spirit  from  God,  as  the  scent  of  carrion  doth 
the  raven  from  the  flight  it  was  set  upon. 

The  people  of  Qod  are  called  God's  spouse,  and  God  calls  himself  their 
husband ;  whereby  is  noted  the  most  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  the  highest  love  and  affection  to  him,  and  fidth- 
fulness  in  his  worship ;  but  when  the  heart  doth  start  from  him  in  worship, 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  unstedfastness  of  it  with  God,  and  a  disrelish  of  any 
communion  with  him.  It  is  as  God  complains  of  the  Israelites,  a  going 
a- whoring  after  our  own  imaginations. 

As  grace  respects  God  as  the  oliject  of  worship,  so  it  looks  most  upon 
God  in  approaching  to  him.  Where  there  is  a  likoiess  and  love,  there  is  a 
desire  of  converse  and  intimacy ;  if  thore  be  no  spiritual  entwining  about 
God  in  our  worship,  it  is  a  sign  there  is  no  likeness  to  him,  no  tme  sense  of 
him,  no  renewed  image  of  God  in  us.  Every  living  image  will  move  strongly 
to  join  itself  with  its  origmal  copy,  and  be  glad,  with  Jacob,  to  sit  steadily  in 
those  chariots  that  shall  convey  him  to  his  beloved  Joseph. 

Motiw  8.  Consider  the  danger  of  a  carnal  worship. 

(1 .)  We  lose  the  comfort  of  worship.  The  soul  is  a  great  gainer  when  it 
o£fors  a  spiritual  worship,  and  as  great  aloser  when  it  is  unfaithful  with  Qod. 
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Treachery  and  perftdionaness  hinder  oommeree  among  men,  so  doth  hypo- 
orisy  in  its  own  natore  eommnnion  with  God.  Qod  never  promised  any- 
itang  to  the  carcass,  bat  to  the  spirit  of  worship.  God  hath  no  obligation 
apon  him  by  any  word  of  his,  to  reward  us  wiUi  himself,  when  we  perform 
it  not  to  himself.  When  we  give  an  outside  worship,  we  have  only  the  oat- 
aide  of  an  ordinance.  We  can  expect  no  kernel,  when  we  give  God  only 
the  shell.  He  that  odIj  licks  the  oatside  of  the  glass  can  never  be  refreshed 
with  the  rich  cordial  enclosed  within.  A  cold  and  lazy  formality  will  make 
God  to  withdraw  the  light  of  his  conntenance,  and  not  shine  with  any 
delightfol  commonications  apon  oar  soals ;  bat  if  we  come  before  him  with 
a  liveliness  of  affections,  and  steadiness  of  heart,  he  will  draw  the  veil,  and 
caase  his  glory  to  display  itself  before  as.  An  hamble  praying  Christian, 
and  a  warm  affectionate  Christian  in  worship,  will  soon  find  a  God  who  is 
delighted  with  sach  frames,  and  cannot  long  withhold  himself  from  the  sool. 
When  oar  hearts  are  inflamed  with  love  to  him  in  worship,  it  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  some  act  of  love  on  his  part,  whereby  he  intends  farther  to  gratify 
OS.  When  John  was  <  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,'— 4hat  is,  in  spiritaal 
employment,  and  meditation,  and  other  duties, — ^he  had  that'great  revelation 
of  what  shoold  happen  to  the  charch  in  all  ages,  Bev.  i.  10.  His  being  in 
the  Spirit,  intimates  his  ordinary  coarse  on  that  day,  and  not  any  extraordi- 
nary act  in  him,  thoagh  it  was  followed  with  an  extraordinary  discovery  of 
God  to  him.     When  he  was  thas  engaged,  he  '  heard  a  voice  behind  him.' 

God  doth  not  require  of  as  spiritaalify  in  worship  to  advantage  himself, 
bat  that  we  might  be  prepared  to  be  advantaged  by  him.  If  we  have  a  clear 
and  well  disposed  eye,  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  san,  bat  fits  as  to  receive 
benefits  from  his  beams.  Worship  is  an  act  that  perfects  oar  own  soals ; 
they  are  then  most  widened  by  spiritaal  frames,  to  receive  the  inflaence  of 
divine  blessings,  as  an  eye  most  opened  receives  the  frnit  of  the  san*s  light 
better  than  the  eye  that  is  shat.  The  oommanications  of  God  are  more  or 
less,  according  as  oar  spiritaal  frames  are  more  or  less  in  oar  worship.  God 
will  not  give  his  blessmgs  to  ansaitable  hearts.  What  a  nasty  vessel  is  a 
carnal  heart  for  a  spiritaal  commanieation  1  The  chief  end  of  every  duty 
eiyoined  by  God  is  to  have  eommnnion  with  him ;  and  therefore  it  is  called 
a  drawing  near  to  God.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  ontward  part 
of  any  duty  can  answer  the  end  of  God  in  his  institution.  It  is  not  a  bodily 
I4[>pearanee  or  gesture  whereby  men  can  have  communion  with  God,  but  by 
the  impressions  of  the  heart  and  reflections  of  the  heart  apon  God.  Without 
this,  aU  the  rich  streams  of  grace  will  run  beside  us,  and  the  growth  of  the 
goal  be  hindered  and  impaired.  '  A  diligent  hand  makes  rich,'  saith  the 
wise  man ;  a  diligent  heart  in  spiritual  worship  brings  in  rich  incomes  to  the 
humble  and  spiritaal  soul. 

(2.)  It  renders  the  worship  not  only  unacceptable,  but  abominable  to  God. 
It  makes  our  gold  to  become  dross,  it  soils  our  duties,  and  bespots  our  souls. 
A  carnal  and  unsteady  firame  shews  an  indififoreney  of  spirit  at  best;  and 
lukewarmness  is  as  nngrateful  to  God  as  heavy  and  nauseous  meat  is  to  the 
stomach ;  he  '  spues  them  out  of  his  month,'  Bev.  iiL  16.  As  our  gracious 
God  doth  overlook  infirmities  where  intentions  are  good,  and  endeavours 
serious  and  strong,  so  he  loathes  the  services  where  the  frames  are  stark 
naught:  Ps.  Ixvi.  18,  '  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  my  prayer.'  Lukewarm  and  indifferent  services  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
God.  The  heart  seems  to  loathe  God,  when  it  starts  from  him  upon  every 
occasion,  when  it  is  unwilling  to  employ  itself  about  and  stick  close  to  him ; 
and  can  God  be  pleased  with  such  a  firame  ?  The  more  of  the  heart  and 
spirit  is  in  any  service,  the  more  real  goodness  there  is  in  it,  and  the  more 
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•avotiry  it  is  to  God ;  the  kas  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  the  less  of  goodness, 
and  the  more  naoseons  to  God,  who  loves  ri^tteonsness  and  '  troth  in  tho 
inward  parts,'  Ps.  11.  9.  And  therefore  infinite  goodness  and  holiness  can- 
not bnt  hate  worship  presented  to  him  with  deceiifnl,  eamal,  and  flitting 
affections.  Thej  mast  be  more  nanseoos  to  God  thim  a  pntrified  carcass 
ean  be  to  man  ;  they  are  the  profanings  of  that  which  should  be  the  habi- 
tation  of  the  spirit ;  they  make  the  spirit,  the  seat  of  duty,  a  filthy  dnng* 
hill,  and  are  as  loathsome  to  God  as  money-changers  in  the  temple  wexB  to 
our  Saviour. 

We  see  the  evil  of  carnal  frames,  and  the  necessity  and  benefit  of 
spiritoal  frames.  For  further  help  in  this  last,  let  as  practise  these  following 
directions: 

Direct.  1.  Keep  up  spiritnal  frames  ont  of  worship.  To  avoid  low  affec- 
tions, we  most  keep  our  hearts  as  much  as  we  can  in  a  settled  elevation.  If 
we  admit  unworthy  dispositionB  at  one  time,  we  shall  not  easily  be  rid  of 
them  at  another.  *  As  he  that  would  not  be  bitten  with  gnats  in  the  night, 
must  keep  his  windows  shut  in  the  day:  when  th^  are  once  entered, 
it  is  not  easy  to  expel  them ;  in  which  respect,  one  adviseth,  to  be  snch 
out  of  worship  as  we  would  be  in  worship.  If  we  mix  spiritual  affections 
with  our  worldly  employments,  worldly  a^Bctions  will  not  mingle  themselves 
so  easily  with  our  heavenly  engagements.  If  our  hearts  be  spiritual  in  our 
outward  calling,  they  will  scarce  be  carnal  in  our  religious  service.  If  we 
'  walk  in  the  Spirit,  we  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,'  Gal.  v.  16.  A 
spiritual  walk  in  the  day  will  hinder  carnal  lustings  in  worship.  The 
fire  was  to  be  kept  aUve  upon  the  altar  when  sacrifices  were  not  offered,  from 
morning  till  night,  from  night  till  morning,  as  well  as  in  the  very  time  of 
sacrifice.  A  spiritual  life  and  vigour  out  of  worship,  would  render  it  at  its 
aeason  sweet  and  easy*  and  preserve  a  spontaneity  and  preparedness  to  it, 
and  make  it  both  nataral  and  pleasant  to  us. 

Anything  that  doth  unhinge  and  discompose  our  spirits,  is  inconsistent 
with  religioas  services,  which  are  to  be  performed  with  the  greatest  sedate- 
ness  and  gravity.  All  irregular,  passions  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  spirit, 
and  open  the  door  fi)r  Satan.  Saith  the  apostle,  '  Let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath,  neither  give  place  to  the  devil,'  Eph.  iv.  26,  27.  Where 
wrath  breaks  the  lock,  the  devil  will  quickly  be  over  the  threshold ;  and 
though  they  be  allayed,  yet  they  leave  the  heart  some  time  after,  like  the  sea, 
rolling  and  swelling  after  the  storm  is  ceased. 

Biixture  with  ill  company  leaves  a  tincture  upon  us  in  worship.  Ephraim's 
allying  himself  with  the  Gentiles,  bred  an  indifferency  in  religion :  Hosea 
vii«  8,  Ephraim  ^  hath  mixed  with  the  people ;'  '  Ephraim  is  a  oake  not 
turned.'  It  will  make  our  hearts,  and  consequently  our  sendees,  half  doughy 
as  well  as  half  baled.  These  and  the  like  make  the  Holy  Spirit  withdraw 
himself,  and  then  the  soul  lies  like  a  wind-bound  vessel,  and  can  make  no 
way.  When  the  sun  departs  from  us,  it  carries  its  beams  away  with  it ;  then 
doQi '  darkness  spread  itself  over  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  of  the  f<Mrects 
creep  out,'  Ps.  civ«  20.  When  the  SjHrit  withdraws  a  while  from  a  good 
man,  it  carries  away  (though  not  habitual,  yet)  much  of  the  exciting  and 
assisting  grace ;  and  then  carnal  dispositions  perk  up  themselves  frt>m  the 
bosom  of  natural  corruption.  To  be  spiritnal  in  worship,  we  must  bar  the 
door  at  other  times  against  that  which  is  contrary  to  it.  As  he  that  would 
not  be  infected  with  a  contagions  disease,  carrtes  some  preservative  about 
with  him,  and  innres  himself,  to  good  scents« 

To  this  end,  be  much  in  secret. cjjaculations  to  God ;  these  are  the  pniesi 
*  FiiaherbMi,  P)oL  in  Belig^  part  ii.  cap.  19^  sset  12. 
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iighis  of  the  sotil,  thai  haTe  more  of  fenronr  and  less  of  oaniallfy ;  thfej  pre* 
•erve  a  liveliiiesfl  in  the  spirit,  and  make  it  more  fit  to  perform  solemn  stated 
worship  with  greater  freedom  and  aotivity.  A  constant  use  of  this  wonld 
make  onr  whole  lives,  lives  of  worship.  As  freqnent  sinful  actfe  strengthen 
habits  of  sin,  so  freqaent  religions  acts  strengthen  habits  of  grace. 

Direct,  2.  Excite  and  exercise  particularly  a  love  to  Ood,  and  dependence 
on  him. 

^  Love  is  a  commanding  affection,  a  nniting  grace ;  it  draws  all  the  facol* 
ties  of  the  sonl  to  one  centra.  The  soul  that  bves  God,  when  it  hath  to  do 
with  him,  is  bound  to  the  heloved  otject :  it  can  mind  nothing  else  during 
each  impressions.  When  the  affection  is  set  to  the  worship  of  God,  evexy* 
thing  the  soul  hath  will  be  bestowed  upon  it ;  as  David's  disposition  was  io 
the  temple,  1  Chron.  xzix.  8.  Canud  frames,  like  the  fowls,  will  be  light* 
ing  upon  the  sacrifice,  but  not  when  it  is  inflamed.  Though  the  scent  of 
the  flesh  invite  them,  yet  the  heat  of  the  fire  drives  them  to  thehr  distance. 
A  flaming  love  will  singe  the  flies  that  endeavour  to  intermpt  and  disturb 
tis.  The  happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  a  full  attraction  of  the  soul  to  God* 
by  his  glorious  influence  upon  it.  There  will  be  such  a  diffusion  of  his 
goodness  throughout  the  soids  of  the  blessed,  as  will  unite  the  affections  per* 
&ctly  to  him.  These  affsctions,  which  are  scattered  here,  will  be  there 
gathered  into  one  flame,  moving  to  him,  and  centering  in  him.  There* 
fora  the  more  of  a  heavenly  frame  possesses  our  afleotiobs  here,  the  more 
settled  and  uniform  will  our  hearts  be  in  all  their  motions  to  God,  and  ope* 
rations  about  him. 

Excite  a  dependence  on  him :  Prov.  xvi.  B,  *  Commit  thy  works  to  the 
Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established.'  Let  us  go  oUt  in  Ood's 
strength,  and  not  in  our  own ;  vain  is  the  help  of  man  in  anything,  and  vain 
is  the  help  of  the  heart.  It  is  through  God  only  we  can  do  valiantly  in 
spiritual  concerns  as  w^  as  temporal ;  the  want  of  Ibis  makes  but  slight 
impressions  upon  the  spirit. 

Dirsct.  8.  Nourish  right  conceptions  of  the  mi^tj  of  God  in  your  minds. 
Let  US  consider,  that  we  are  drawing  to  God,  the  most  amiable  object,  the 
best  of  beings,  worthy  of  infinite  honour,  and  highly  meriting  the  highest 
affections  we  can  give  ;  a  God  that  made  the  world  by  a  word ;  that  upholds 
the  great  frame  of  heaven  and  earth ;  a  migesty  above  the  conceptions  of 
angels ;  who  uses  not  his  power  to  strike  us  to  our  deserved  punishment, 
but  his  love  and  bounty  to  allure  us ;  a  God  that  gave  all  the  creatures  to 
serve  nisi,  and  can  in  a  trice  make  them  ss  much  our  enemies  as  he  hath  now 
made  them  our  servants.  Let  us  view  him  in  his  greatness,  and  in  his 
goodness,  that  onr  hearts  may  have  a  true  vidne  of  the  worship  of  so  great 
a  migesty,  and  count  it  the  most  worthy  employment  with  all  diligence  to 
attend  upon  him.  When  we  have  a  fear  of  God,  it  will  make  our  worship 
serious  ;  when  we  have  a  joy  in  God,  it  will  make  our  worship  durable.  Out 
affections  will  be  raised,  when  we  represent  God  in  the  most  reverential, 
endearing,  and  obliging  circumstances.  We  honour  the  nugesfy  of  God« 
when  we  consider  him  with  due  reverence,  according  to  the  greatness  and 
per£dotion  of  his  works  ;  and  in  this  reverence  of  his  m^festy  doth  worship 
chiefly  consist.  Low  thoughts  of  God  will  make  low  frames  in  us  before 
him.  If  we  thought  God  an  infinite  glorious  Bpitit,  how  would  our  hearts 
be  lower  than  our  knees  in  his  presence !  How  humbly,  how  believinglj 
pleading  is  the  psalmist,  when  he  considen  God  to  be  without  coniparison 
in  the  heavens ;  to  whom  none  of  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened ; 
when  there  was  none  like  to  him  in  strength  or  ftithfubess  round  aboutj 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  6-^.    We  shoald  have  also  de^  impressions  of  the  omniscience 
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of  God ;  and  z«member  we  have  to  deal  with  a  Ood  that  leareheth  tfa* 
heart  and  trieth  the  reins ;  to  whom  the  most  secret  temper  is  as  Tisihle  as 
the  loudest  words  are  audible  ;  that  thon^  man  judges  bj  outward  expres- 
sions, God  jadges  by  inward  affections.  As  the  law  of  God  regnktes  the 
inward  frames  of  the  heart,  so  the  eye  of  God  pitches  upon  the  inward  in- 
tentions of  the  soul.  If  God  were  visibly  present  with  as,  should  we  not 
approach  to  him  with  strong  affections,  summon  our  spirits  to  attend  upon 
him,  behave  ourselves  modestly  before  him  ?  Let  us  consider,  he  is  as 
really  present  with  us,  as  if  he  were  visible  to  us ;  let  us  therefore  preserve 
a  strong  sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  No  man  but  one  out  of  his  wits, 
when  he  were  in  the  presence  of  a  prince,  and*  making  a  speech  to  him, 
would  break  off  at  every  period,  and  run  after  the  catching  of  butterflies. 
Remember  in  all  worship  you  are  before  the  Lord,  to  whom  all  thii^  ara 
open  and  naked. 

Direct.  4.  Let  us  take  heed  of  inordinate  desires  after  the  world.  As  the 
world  steals  away  a  man's  heart  from  the  word,  so  it  doth  from  all  other 
worship ;  *  it  chokes  the  word,'  Mat.  xiii.  27 ;  it  stifles  all  the  spiritual 
breathings  after  God  in  every  duty.  The  edge  of  the  soul  is  blunted  by  it, 
and  made  too  dull  for  such  sublime  exercises.  The  apostle's  rule  in  prayer, 
1  Peter  iv.  7,  when  he  joins  '  sobriety'  with  '  watching  unto  prayer,*  is  of 
concern  in  all  worship,  sobriety  in  the  pursuU  and  use  of  all  worldly  things. 
A  man  drunk  with  worldly  fumes  cannot  watch,  cannot  be  heavenly,  aflfee- 
tionate,  spiritual  in  service.  There  is  a  magnetic  force  in  the  earth,  to 
hinder  our  flights  to  heaven.  Birds,  when  they  take  their  flret  flights  from 
the  earth,  have  more  flntterings  of  their  wings,  than  when  they  are  mounted 
further  in  the  air,  and  got  more  without  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attractive- 
ness ;  the  motion  of  their  wings  is  more  steady,  that  you  can  scarce  perceive 
them  stir ;  they  move  like  a  ship  with  a  full  gale.  The  world  is  a  clog 
upon  the  soul,  and  a  bar  to  spiritual  frames.  It  is  as  hard  to  elevate  the 
heart  to  God  in  the  midst  of  a  hurry  of  worldly  affairs,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
meditate  when  we  are  near  a  great  noise  of  waters  falling  from  a  precipice, 
or  in  the  midst  of  a  volley  of  muskets.  Their  clayey  affsctions  bendre  the 
heart,  and  make  it  unfit  for  such  high  flights  it  is  to  take  in  worship.  There- 
fore get  your  hearts  clear  from  worldly  thoughts  and  desires,  if  you  would 
be  more  spiritual  in  worship. 

Direet4  6.  Let  us  be  deeply  sensible  of  our  present  wants,  and  the  sup- 
plies we  may  meet  with  in  worship.  Cold  affections  to  the  tldngs  we  would 
have,  will  grow  cooler.  Weakness  of  desire  for  the  communications  in 
worship,  will  freeze  our  hearts  at  the  time  of  worship,  and  make  way  for  vain 
and  foolish  diversions.  A  beggar  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  knows  he  is 
next  door  to  ruin,  will  not  slightly  and  dolly  beg  an  alms,  and  will  not  be 
diverted  from  his  importunity  by  every  slight  call,  or  the  moving  of  an  atom 
in  the  air.  Is  it  pardon  we  would  have  7  Let  us  apprehend  ti^e  blackness 
of  sin,  with  the  aggravations  of  it  as  it  respects  Ck>d ;  le^us  be  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  want  of  pardon  and  worth  of  mercy,  and  get  our  affections  into 
such  a  frame  as  a  condemned  man  would  do.  Let  us  consider,  that  as  we 
are  now  at  the  throne  of  God's  grace,  we  shall  shortly  be  at  the  bar  of  God's 
justice ;  and  if  the  soul  should  be  forlorn  there,  how  fixedly  and  earnestly 
would  it  plead  for  mercy  I  Let  us  endeavour  to  stir  up  the  same  affections 
now,  which  we  have  seen  some  dying  men  have,  and  which  we  si^pose  de- 
spairing souls  would  have  done  at  God's  tribunal.*  We  must  be  sensible 
that  the  life  or  death  <^  our  souls  depends  upon  worship.  Would  we  not 
be  ashamed  to  be  ridiculous  in  our  carriage  while  we  are  eating  ?  and  shafl 
*  QidieL  Fteia,  Ehetor.  Divia.  eap.  zzvi.  p.  360,  ool.  L 
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we  not  bo  ashamed  to  be  cold  or  garish  before  God,  when  the  salvation  of 
our  souls,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  God,  is  concerned  7  If  we  did  see  the 
heaps  of  sins,  the  eternity  of  pnnishment  dae  to  them ;  if  we  did  see  an 
angry  and  offended  judge  ;  if  we  did  see  the  riches  of  mercy,  the  glorious 
ontgoings  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  the  blessed  doles  he  gives  oat  to  men 
when  they  spiritually  attend  upon  him :  both  the  one  and  the  other  would 
make  us  perform  our  duties  humbly,  sincerely,  earnestly,  and  affectionately, 
and  wait  upon  him  with  our  whole  souls,  to  have  miseiy  averted  and  mercy 
bestowed.  Let  our  sense  of  this  be  encouraged  by  the  consideration  of  our 
Saviour  presenting  his  merits.  With  what  a&ction  doth  he  present  his 
merits,  his  blood  shed  upon  the  cross  now  in  heaven !  And  shall  our 
hearts  be  cold  and  frozen,  flitting  and  unsteady,  when  his  affections  are  so 
much  concerned  ?  Christ  doth  not  present  any  man's  case  and  duties  with- 
out a  sense  of  his  wants,  and  shall  we  have  none  of  our  own  ? 

Let  me  add  this  :  let  us  affect  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  what  supplies 
we  have  met  with  in  former  worship.  The  delightful  remembrance  of  what 
converse  we  have  had  with  God  in  former  worship,  would  spiritualise  our 
hearts  for  the  present  worship.  Had  Peter  a  view  of  Christ's  glory  in  the 
mount  fresh  in  his  thoughts,  he  would  not  so  easily  have  turned  hb  back 
npon  his  master.  Nor  would  the  Israelites  have  been  at  leisure  for  their 
idolatry,  had  they  preserved  the  sense  of  the  majesty  of  God  discovered  in 
his  late  thunders  from  mount  Sinai. 

Direct.  6.  If  anything  intrudes  that  may  choke  the  worship,  cast  it 
speedily  out.  We  cannot  hinder  Satan  and  our  own  corruption  from  pre- 
senting coolers  to  us,  but  we  may  hinder  the  success  of  them.  We  cannot 
hinder  the  gnats  from  buzzing  about  us  when  we  are  in  our  business,  but  we 
may  prevent  them  from  settling  upon  us.  A  man  that  is  running  on  a  con- 
siderable errand,  will  shun  all  unnecessary  discourse  that  may  make  him 
forget  or  loiter  in  his  business.  What  Uiough  there  may  be  something 
offered  that  is  good  in  itself;  yet  if  it  hath  a  t^dency  to  despoil  God  of  his 
honour,  and  ourselves  of  the  spiritual  intontness  in  worship,  send  it  away. 
Those  that  weed  a  field  of  com,  examine  not  the  nature  and  particular 
virtues  of  the  weeds,  but  consider  only  how  they  choke  the  com,  to  which 
the  native  juice  of  the  soil  is  designed.  Consider  what  you  are  about ;  and 
if  anything  interpose  that  may  divert  you,  or  cool  your  afiSsctions  in  your 
present  worship,  cast  it  out. 

Direct,  7.  As  to  private  worship,  let  us  lay  hold  of  the  most  melting 
opportunities  and  fr^es.  When  we  find  our  hearts  in  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary spiritual  frame,  let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  call  from  God  to  attend  him. 
Such  impressions  and  motions  are  God's  voice,  inviting  us  into  communion 
with  him  in  some  particular  act  of  worship,  and  promising  us  some  success 
in  it.  When  the  psalmist  had  a  secret  motion  to  seek  God's  face,  and  com- 
plied with  it,  Ps.  xxvii.  8,  the  issue  is  the  encouragement  of  his  heart, 
which  breaks  out  into  an  exhortation  to  others  to  be  of  good  courage,  and 
wait  on  the  Lord,  ver.  13,  14,  '  Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart ;  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord.' 

One  blow  will  do  more  on  the  iron  when  it  is  hot,  than  a  hundred  when 
it  is  cold.  Melted  metals  may  be  stamped  with  any  impression  ;  but  once 
hardened,  will  with  difficulty  be  brought  into  the  figure  we  intend.* 

Direct^  8.  Let  us  examine  ourselves  at  the  end  of  €very  act  of  worship, 
and  chide  ourselves  for  any  camality  we  perceive  in  them.  Let  us  take  a 
review  of  them,  and  examine  the  reason,  Why  art  thou  so  low  and  camal, 
O  my  soul  ?  as  David  did  of  his  disquietedness :  Ps.  xlii.  5,  *  Why  art 

*  Beynolda. 
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ihoa  cast  down,  0  my  sonl?  and  why  art  thon  disquieted  within  me  ?'  If 
any  nnworihy  frames  have  surprised  us  in  worahip,  let  us  seek  them  out 
after  worship ;  eall  them  to  the  bar ;  make  an  exact  serutiny  into  the  eanaea 
of  them,  that  we  may  prevent  their  incursions  another  time ;  let  our  pulses 
beat  quick,  by  way  of  anger  and  indignation,  against  them.  This  would  be 
a  repairing  what  hath  been  amiss ;  otherwise  they  may  grow,  and  dog  an 
after  woa£ip  more  than  they  did  a  former.  Daily  examination  is  an  anti- 
dote against  the  temptations  of  the  following  day,  and  constant  examination 
of  ourselyea  after  duty  is  a  preservative  against  vain  encroachments  in  fol- 
lowing duties ;  and  upon  the  finding  them  out,  let  us  apply  the  blood  of 
Christ  by  faith  for  our  cure,  and  draw  strength  from  the  death  of  Christ  for 
the  eonquest  of  them,  and  let  as  abo  be  humbled  for  them.  God  lifts  up 
the  humole.  When  we  are  humbled  for  our  carnal  frames  in  one  duty,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  by  the  grace  of  God  more  elevated  in  the  next. 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  THE  ETERNITY  OF  GOD. 


Befon  th$  mountains  W0W  brotigJu/artht  or  ever  thou  hadtt  formed  the  earth 
and  the  worlds  even  from  everUuting  to  everlasting^  tJiou  art  God. — 
PgAiji  XC.  2.      . 

Thx  title  of  this  psalm  is  a  prayer;  the  aathor,  Moses*  Some  think  sot 
onlj  this,  bat  the  ten  following  psalms  were  composed  by  him.  The  title 
wherewith  he  is  dignified  is  '  the  man  of  God/  as  also  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  1 : 
one  inspired  by  hun»  to  be  his  interpreter,  and  deliver  his  oracles;  one 
particalarly  directed  by  him ;  one  who,  as  a  servant,  did  diligently  employ 
himself  in  his  Master's  business,  and  acted  for  the  glory  of  God.'*'  He  was 
the  minister  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  prophet  of  the  New.t 
There  are  two  parts  of  this  psalm. 

1.  A  complaint  of  the  frailty  of  man's  life  in  general,  ver.  8-6 ;  and  then 
a  particular  complaint  of  the  condition  of  the  church,  ver.  6-IO4 

2.  A  prayer,  ver.  12. 

But  before  he  speaks  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  he  fortifies  them  by 
the  consideration  of  the  refuge  they  had  and  should  find  in  God :  ver.  1, 
'  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations.' 

We  have  had  no  settled  abode  in  the  earth  since  the  time  of  Abraham's  being 
called  out  from  Ur.of  the  Chaldees.  We  have  had  Canaan  in  a  promise, 
we  have  it  not  yet  in  possession ;  we  have  been  exposed  to  the  cruelties  of 
an  oppressing  enemy,  and  the  incommodities  of  a  desert  wilderness ;  we 
have  wanted  the  firuits  of  the  earth,  but  not  the  dews  of  heaven.  '  Thou 
liast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations.'  Abraham  was  under  thy 
eonduct,  Isaac  and  Jacob  under  thy  care*  Their  posterity  were  multiplied  l^ 
thee,  and  that  under  their  oppressions.  Thou  hast  been  our  shield  against 
dangers,  our  secoisty  in  the  times  of  trouble*  When  we  were  pursued  to 
ihe  Bed  sea,  it  was  not  a  creature  delivered  us ;  and  when  we  feared  the 
pinching  of  our  bowels  in  the  desert,  it  was  not  a  creature  rained  manna 
upon  us.  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place ;  thou  hast  kept  open  house 
for  us,  sheltered  ns  against  storms,  and  preserved  us  from  mischief,  as  a 
faonse  doth  an  inhabitant  from  wind  and  weather,  and  that  not  in  one  or 
two,  but  in  aU  generatidns.  Some  think  an  allCision  is  here  made  to  the 
ark,  to  which  they  were  to  have  recourse  in  all  emergencies.  Our  refuge 
and  defence  have  not  been  from  created  things ;  not  fiom  the  ark,  but  from 
the  God  of  the  ark* 

*  GoeoaidbiM.  f  Antin  Ai  Ibe.  t^ixwemioe. 
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Observe, 

1.  God  is  a  perpetual  refuge  and  seenriiy  to  his  people.  His  proTidenee 
is  not  coDfined  to  one  generation ;  it  is  not  one  age  oialy  that  tastes  of  his 
bounty  and  compassion.  His  eye  never  yet  slept,  nor  hath  he  suffered  the 
little  ahip  of  his  church  to  be  swallowed  up,  though  it  hath  been  tossed 
upon  the  waves.  He  hath  always  been  an  haven  to  preserve  us,  a  house  to 
secure  us.  He  hath  always  had  compassions  to  pity  us,  and  power  to  pro- 
tect  us.  He  hath  had  a  face  to  shine,  when  the  world  hath  had  an  angiy 
countenance  to  frown.*  He  brought  Enoch  home  by  an  extraordinary 
translation  from  a  brutish  world ;  and  when  he  was  resolved  to  reckon  with 
men  for  their  brutish  lives,  he  lodged  Noah,  the  Phoenix  of  the  world,  in  an 
ark,  and  kept  him  alive  as  a  spark  in  the  midst  of  many  waters,  whereby  to 
rekindle  a  church  in  the  world.  In  all  generations  he  is  a  dwelling-place, 
to  secure  his  people  here,  or  entertain  them  above. 

His  providence  is  not  wearied,  nor  his  care  fainting.  He  never  wanted 
will  to  relieve  us,  for  '  he  hath  been  our  refuge ; '  nor  ever  can  want  power 
to  support  us,  for  he  is  a  God  '  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.'  The  church 
never  wanted  a  pilot  to  steer  her,  and  a  rock  to  shelter  her,  and  dash  in 
pieces  the  waves  which  threaten  her. 

2.  How  worthy  is  it  to  remember  former  benefits,  when  we  come  to  beg 
for  new  f  Never  were  the  records  of  God's  mercies  so  exactly  revised  as 
when  his  people  have  stood  in  need  of  new  editions  of  his  power.  How 
necessary  are  our  wants  to  stir  us  up  to  pay  the  rent  of  thankfulness  in 
arresr  t  He  renders  himself  doubly  unworthy  of  the  mercies  he  wants,  that 
doth  not  gratefully  acknowledge  the  mercies  he  hath  received.  God  scarce 
promised  any  deliverance  to  the  Israelites,  and  they  in  their  distress  scarce 
prayed  for  any  deliverance,  but  that  from  Egypt  was  mentioned  on  both 
sides :  by  (rod  to  encourage  them,  and  by  them  to  acknowledge  their  con- 
fidence in  him.  The  greater  our  dangers,  the  more  we  should  call  to  mind 
God*s  former  kindness.  We  are  not  only  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the 
mercies  bestowed  upon  our  persons,  or  in  our  age,  but  those  of  former  times. 
Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations. 

Moses  was  not  living  in  the  former  generations,  yet  he  appropriates  the 
former  mercies  to  the  present  age.  Mercies  as  well  as  generations  proceed 
out  of  the  loins  of  those  that  have  gone  before.  All  piankind  are  but  one 
Adam,  the  whole  church  but  one  body. 

In  the  second  verse  he  backs  his  formef  consideratioxi. 

1.  By  the  greatness  of  his  power  in  forming  the  world. 

2.  By  the  boundlessness  of  his  duration;  *  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing.' As  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place,  and  expended  upon  us  the 
strength  of  thy  power  and  riches  of  thy  love,  so  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  continuance  on  thy  part,  if  we  be  not  wanting  on  our  parts;  for  the  vast 
mountains  and  fruitful  earth  are  the  works  of  thy  hands,  and  there  is  less 
power  requisite  for  our  relief  than  there  was  for  their  creation ;  and  though 
so  much  strength  hath  been  upon  various  occasions  manifested,  yet  thy  arm 
is  not  weakened ;  for  '  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.*t 

Thou  hast  always  been  God,  and  no  time  can  be  assigned  as  the  begin- 
ning of  thy  being.}  The  mountains  are  not  of  so  long  a  standing  as  My- 
self; they  are  the  effects  of  thy  power,  and- therefore  cannot  be  equal  to  thy 
duration.  Since  they  are  effects,  they  ssppose  a  precedency  of  their  cause. 
If  we  would  look  back,  we  can  reach  no  further  than  the  beginning  of  the 
creation,  and  account  Uie  years  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  worid ;  but 
after  that  we  must  lose  ourselves  in  the  abyss  of  eternity.  We  have  no 
«  Theodoret  la  Am.  t  ^,  ttrmg.  %  AiBTiald.  «fi  Uk. 
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elne  to  gnide  our  thoughts ;  we  can  see  no  boonds  in  thy  eternity;  bnt  as 
fof  man,  he  traverseth  the  world  a  few  days,  and  by  thy  order,  pronounced 
concerning  all  men,  returns  to  the  dust,  and  moulders  into  the  grave. 

By  mountains  some  understand  angels,  as  being  creatures  of  a  more 
elevated  nature ;  by  earth  they  understand  human  nature,  the  earth  being 
the  habitation  of  men.  There  is  no  need  to  divert  in  this  place  from  the 
letter  to  such  a  sense.  The  description  seems  to  be  poetical,  and  amounts 
to.  this :  he  neither  began  with  the  beginning  of  time,  nor  will  expire  with 
ttie  end  of  it.*  He  did  not  begin  when  he  made  himiself  known  to  our 
fathers,  but  his  being  did  precede  the  creation  of  the  world,  before  any 
ereated  being  was  formed,  and  any  time  settled. 

*  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,*  or  before  they  were  begotten 
or  bom,  the  word  being  used  in  those  senses  in  Scripture;  before  they  stood 
up  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  earthly  mass  God  Lad  created.  It  seems  that 
mountains  were  not  casually  cast  up  by  the  force  of  the  deluge  softening  the 
ground,  and  driving  several  parcels  of  it  together,  to  grow  up  into  a  massy 
body,  as  the  sea  doth  the  sand  in  several  places,  but  they  were  at  first 
formed  by  God. 

The  eternity  of  God  is  here  described. 

1.  In  his  priority  *  before  the  world.' 

2.  In  the  extension  of  his  duration :  *  From  eveftrlasting  to  everlasting  them 
art  God.*  He  was  before  the  worid,  yet  he  neither  began  nor  ends.  He  is 
not  a  temporary,  but  an  eternal  God.  It  takes  in  both  parts  of  eternity, 
what  was  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  what  is  after.  Though  the 
eternity  of  God  be  one  permanent  state  without  succession,  yet  the  Spirit  of 
God,  suiting  himself  to  the  weakness  of  our  conception,  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  one  past  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  another  to  come  dler  the 
destruction  of  the  world;  as  he  did  exist  before  all  ages,  and  as  he  will  exist 
after  all  ages. 

Many  truths  lie  couched  in  the  verse. 

1.  The  world  had  a  beginning  of  being.  It  was  not  from  eternity ;  it  was 
once  nothing.  Had  it  been  of  a  very  long  duration,  some  records  would 
have  remained  of  some  memorable  actions  done  of  a  longer  date  than  any 
extant. 

2.  The  world  owes  its  being  to  the  creating  power  of  God.  •  Thou  hadst 
formed  it'  out  of  nothing  into^being.  Thou,  that  is,  God.  It  could  not 
spring  into  being  of  itself:  it  was  nothing ;  it  must  have  a  former. 

8.  (jod  was  in  bemg  before  the  world.  The  cause  must  be  before  the 
effect ;  that  Word  which  gives  being  must  be  before  .that  which  receives 
being. 

4.  This  Being  was  from  eternity:  <  from  everlasting.' 

•  6.  This  Being  shall  endure  to  eternity :  '  to  everlasting.' 

6.  There  is  but  one  God,  one  Eternal :  « From  everlasting  to  everlasting 
thou  art  God.'  None  else  bnt  one  hath  the  property  of  eternity;  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  cannot  lay  claim  to  it. 

Doct.  God  is  of  an  eternal  duration.  The  eternity  of  God  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  stability  of  the  covenant,  the  great  comfort  of  a  Christian.  The 
design  of  God  in  Scripture  is  to  set  forth  his  dealing  with  men  in  the  way 
of  a  covenant.     The  priority  of  God  before  all  things  begins  the  Bible : 

*  In  Uie  beginning  God  created/  'Gen.  i.  1.  His  covenant  can  hava  no 
foundation  but  m  his  duration  before  and  after  the  world.f  And  Moses 
here  mentions  his  eternity,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  God, 
but  to  his  federal  providence ;  as  he  is  the  dwelling-place  of  his  people  in  aU 

*  JMcg;^;  %tU  cbrf>ivn}r9(,  Theodoret  mloc  t  Caiv.  m  loc 
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generations.  The  duration  of  God  for  ever  la  more  spoken  of  in  Seriptmo 
than  his  eternity  a  part€  arUe,  though  that  is  th*  Ibnndation  oC-all  the 9cmr 
fort  we  can  take  from  his  immortality.  If  he  had  a  beginning,  he  mi^ 
have  an  end,  and  so  all  our  happiness,  hope,  and  being  wonld  ez^ie  with 
him ;  bat  the  Scriptoze  sometimes  takes  notioe  of  his  being  withont  begin- 
ning as  well  as  without  end :  *  Thou  art  from  everkstbg,'  Pil  zoiii.  2 ; 
'  Blessed  be  God  from  eyerlasting  to  everlasting,'  F».  zli.  18 ;  'I  was  set  up 
from  everlasting,*  Prov.  viii.  28.  If  his  wisdom  were  from  everiasting,  hmf 
self  was  from  «verlasting.  Whether  we  understand  it  of  Christ  the  8oa  of 
God,  or  of  the  essential  wisdom  of  God,  il  is  all  one  to  {he  present  purpose. 
The  wisdom  of  God  supposeth  the  essence  of  God»  as  habits  in  creataies 
suppose  the  being  of  some  power  or  faculty  as  their  snlgeci.  The  wiadom 
of  God  supposeth  mind  and  understandmg,  essence  and  snbstanee. 

The  notion  of  eternity  is  difficult,  as  Austin  said  of  time  :*  If  no  man 
will  ask  me  the  question  what  time  is,  I  know  well  enough  what  it  is ;  but 
if  any  ask  me  w^t  it  is,  I  know  not  how  to  explam  it.  Bo  may  I  say  of 
eternity ;  it  is  easy  in  the  word  pronounced,  but  hardly  underetoodt  and  mors 
hardly  expressed ;  it  is  better  expressed  by  negative  than  positive  words. 

Though  we  cannot  comprehend  eternity,  yet  we  mav  comprehend  that 
there  is  an  eternity ;  as  though  we  cannot  comprehend  me  essence  of  God, 
what  he  is,  yet  we  may  iSomprehend  that  he  is ;  we  may  understand  the 
notion  of  his  existence,  though  we  cannot  understand  the  infiniteness  of  his 
nature.  Yet  we  may  better  understand  eternity  than  infiniteness ;  we  can 
better  conceive  a  time  with  the  addition  of  nnmberiess  days  and  years,  than 
imagine  a  being  without  bounds ;  whence  the  apostle  joioa  hb  etemi^  with 
his  power :  '  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,'  Bom.  i.  20 ;  because,  next 
to  the  power  of  God  apprehended  in  the  creature,  we  come  necessarily,  by 
reasoning,  to  acknewledge  the  eternity  of  God.  He  that  hath  an  incompre- 
hensible power,  must  needs  have  an  eternity  of  nature.  His  power  is  most 
sensible  in  the  creatures  to  the  eye  of  man,  and  his  eternity  easily  from 
thence  deducible  by  the  reason  of  man. 

1.  Eternity  is  a  perpetual  duration,  which  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Time  hath  both.  Those  things  we  say  are  in  time,  that  have  beginning, 
grow  up  by  degrees,  have  succession  of  parts.  Eternity  is  contrary  to  time, 
and  is  therefore  a  permanent  and  immutable  state,  a  perfect  possession  of 
life  without  any  variation.  It  comprehends  in  itself  idl  years,  all  ages,  all 
periods  of  ages.  It  never  begins  f  It  endures  after  every  duration  of  time, 
and  never  ceaseth.  It  doth  as  much  outrun  time  as  it  went  before  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  Time  supposeth  something  before  it,  but  there  can  be  nothing 
before  eternity ;  it  were  not  then  eternity.  Time  hath  a  continual  suoees* 
sion ;  the  former  time  passeth  away,  and  another  succeeds ;  the  last  year  is 
not  this  year,  nor  this  year  the  next.  We  must  conceive  of  eternity  eon* 
trary  to  the  notion  of  time.  As  the  nature  of  time  consists  in  the  succession 
of  parts,  so  the  nature  of  eternity  in  an  infinite  immutable  duration. f  Eter- 
nity and  time  differ  as  the  sea  and  rivers ;  the  sea  never  changes  place,  and 
is  always  one  water,  but  the  rivers  glide  along,  and  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
sea ;  so  is  time  by  eternity. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  eternal,  or  everlasting  rather,  in  Scripture, 

2.  When  it  is  of  a  long  duration,  though  it  will  have  an  end ;  when  it 
hath  no  measures  of  time  determined  to  k.   So  eircumcisiiHi  is  said  to  be  in 

.  the  flesh  '  for  an  everlasting  covenant,'  Gen.  xvii.  14 ;  not  purely  everiast* 
ing,  but  so  long  as  that  administration  of  the  covenant  should  endure. 
And  so  when  a  servant  would  not  leave  his  master,  but  would  have  hii 
•  Conmil.  lib.  ii.  Conf  OB.  U.  t  Montiiu  Oof  .  i,  8er.  9,  pu  S2. 
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ear  bored,  it  is  end  he  flhonld  be  a  jMrvant '  for  ever,'  Dent.  xv.  17 ;  t. «., 
till  the  jnbOee*  which  waa  every  fiftieth  year.  Bo  the  meat-offering  they 
were  to  oflbr  is  aaid  to  be  perpetual,  Lev.  vi.  20.  Canaan  is  said  to  be 
given  to  Abraham  for  an  everlasting  possession,  Gen.  xvii.  8,  whenas  the 
Jews  are  expelled  from  Canaan,  which  is  given  a  prey  to  the  barbarous 
nations.  Indeed,  dronmcision  was  not  everlastingp  yet  the  substance  of 
the  oovenant,  whereof  this  was  a  sign,  viz.,  that  Qod  would  be  the  Qod  of 
believers,  endures  for  ever;  and  that  circumcision  of  the  heart  which  was 
signified  by  drcumeision  of  the  flesh,  shall  remain  for  ever  in  the  kingdom 
of  glory.  It  was  not  so  much  the  lasting  of  the  sign,  as  of  the  thing  signi* 
fied  by  it,  and  the  covenant  sealed  by  it.  The  sign  had  its  abolition,  so 
that  the  apostle  is  so  peremptoiy  in  it,  that  he  asserts  that  if  any  went 
about  to  establish  it,  he  excluded  himsell  from  a  participation  of  Christ* 
Gal.  V.  2.  The  sacrifices  were  to  be  perpetual  in  regard  of  the  thing  signi* 
fied  by  them,  vis.,  the  death  of  Christ,  which  was  to  endure  in  the  efficai^ 
of  it.  And  the  passover  was  to  be  for  ever,  Exod.  xii.  24,  in  regard  of  the 
redemption  signified  by  it,  which  was  to  be  of  everlasting  remembrance. 
Canaan  was  to  be  an  everlasting  possession  in  regard  of  the  glory  of  heaven 
typified,  to  be  for  ever  conferred  upon  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham. 

8.  TlVhen  a  thing  hath  no  end,  -though  it  hath  a  beginning.  So  angels 
and  souls  are  everlasting ;  though  their  bdng  shall  never  cease,  yet  there 
was  a  time  when  their  being  began.  They  were  nothing  before  they  were 
something,  though  they  shall  never  be  nothing  again,  but  shall  live  in  end* 
less  happiness  or  misery. 

But  that  properly  is  eternal  that  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end;  and  thus 
eternity  is  a  property  of  God.     In  this  doctrine  I  shall  shew, 

I.  How  God  is  eternal,  or  in  what  respects  eternity  is  his  property. 

n.  That  he  is  eternal,  and  must  needs  be  so. 

ni.  That  eternity  is  only  proper  to  God,  and  not  conmion  to  him  with 
any  creature. 

IV.  The  use. 

I.  How  God  is  eternal,  or  in  what  respects  he  is  so.  Eternity  is  a  nega« 
ttve  atfcribote,  and  is  a  denying  of  God  any  measures  of  time,  as  immensity 
is.  a  denying  of  him  any  bounds  of  place ;  as  immensity  is  the  diffusion  of 
his  essence,  so  eternity  is  the  duration  of  his  essence ;  and  when  we  say 
God  is  eternal,  we  exclude  from  him  all  possibility  of  beginning  and  endingi 
all  fiux  and  change.  As  the  essence  of  God  cannot  be  bounded  by  any 
place,  so  it  is  not  to  be  limited  by  any  time;  as  it  is  his  immensity  to  be 
everywhere,  so  It  is  his  eternity  to  be  always.  As  created  things  are  said 
to  be  somewhere  in  regard  of  place,  and  to  be  present,  past,  or  future  in 
regard  of  time,  so  the  Creator  in  regard  of  place  is  everywhere,  in  regard 
of  time  is  semper,*  His  duration  is  as  endless  as  his  essence  is  boundless; 
he  always  was  and  always  will  be,  and  will  no  more  have  an  end  than  he 
bad  a  beginning;  and  tkis  is  an  excellency  belonging  to  the  Supreme 
Being.f  As  his  essence  comprehends  all  beings  and  exceeds  them,  and  his 
immensity  surmonnts  all  places,  so  his  eternity  comprehends  all  times,  all 
dmrations,  and  infinitely  excels  them.) 

1.  God  is  without  beginning. 

*In  the  beginning  God  created'  the  world,'  Gen.  i.  1.  God  was  then 
before  the  be^ning  of  it;  and  what  point  can  be  set  wherein  God  began^ 
if  he  were  bafore  the  beginning  of  created  things?  God  was  without 
beginning,  though  all  other  things  had  time  and  b^inning  from  him.    As 

•  Gaamd*.      t  OreUins,  de  Deo,  oapw  xtiii.  p.  41.       |  Lingend,  torn,  ii*  p.  496. 
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nnity  is  before  all  nmnben,  so  is  God  before  all  his  ereatoes.  Abraham 
called  npon  the  name  of  the  '  eyerlasiing  Qod/  Q^y  ^M,  Gen.  zzi.  dS, 
the  eternal  God.  It  is  opposed  to  heathen  gods,  which  were  bat  of  jester- 
day,  new  coined,  and  so  new;  but  the  eternal  God  was  before  the  world 
was  made.  In  that  sense  it  is  to  be  understood:  Rom.  m.  26,  'The 
mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  bat  now  is  made 
manifest,  and  by  the  scriptares  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  commsnd 
of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all  nations  for  tha  obedience  of 
fiuth.'  The  gospel  is  not  preached  by  the  command  of  a  new  and  tern* 
porary  God,  but  of  that  God  that  was  before  all  ages.  Thongh  the  mani- 
festation of  it  be  in  time,  yet  the  purpose  and  resolve  of  it  was  from  eternity. 

If  there  were  decrees  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  there  was  a 
decreer  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  he  loved  Christ  as  a  mediator,  John  zvii.  24;  a  fore6rdination  of  him 
was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  £ph.  i.  4.  A  choice  of  men,  and 
therefore  a  chooser  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  a  *  grace  given  in 
Christ  before  the  world  began,'  2  Tim.  i.  9,  and  therefore  a  donor  of  that 
grace.  From  those  places,  saith  Crellius,  it  appears  that  God  was  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but  they  do  not  assert  an  absohite  eternity. 
But  to  be  before  all  creatures,  is  equivalent  to  his  being  from  eternity.* 
Time  began  with  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  God  being  before  time, 
could  have  no  beginnhig  in  time ;  before  the  begiiming  of  the  creation  and 
the  beginning  of  time,  tiiere  could  be  nothing  but  eternity,  nothing  but  what 
was  uncreated,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  was  without  begging.  To  be  in 
time,  is  to  have  a  beginning;  to  be  before  all  time,  is  never  to  have  a 
beginning,  but  always  to  be ;  for  as  between  the  Creator  and  creatures  there 
is  no  medium,  so  between  time  and  eternity  there  is  no  medium.  It  is  aa 
easily  deduced  that  he  that  was  before  all  creatures  is  eternal,  as  he  that 
made  all  creatures  is  God;  if  he  had  a  beginning,  he  must  have  it  from 
another,  or  from  himself.  If  from  another,  that  from  whom  he  received  his 
being  would  be  better  than  he,  so  more  a  God  than  he.  He  cannot  be  God 
that  is  not  supreme,  he  caimot  be  supreme  that  owes  his  being  to  the 
power  of  another.  He  would  not  be  said  '  only  to  have  immortality'  as  he 
is,  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  if  he  had  it  dependent  upon  another;  nor  coldd  he  have 
a  begiiming  from  himself.  If  he  had  given  beginning  to  himself^  then  he 
was  once  nothing,  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not ;  if  he  was  not,  how 
could  he  be  the  cause  of  himself?  It  is  impossible  for  any  to  give  a 
beginning  and  being  to  itself;  if  it  acts^  it  must  exist,  and  so  ezi^t  before  it 
existed.  A  thing  would  exist  as  a  cause  before  it  existed  as  an  effect.  He 
that  is  not  cannot  be  the  cause  that  he  is.  If  therefore  God  doth  exist, 
and  hath  not  his  being  from  another,  he  must  exist  from  eternity.  There- 
fore when  we  say  God  is  of  and  from  himself,  we  mean  not  that  God  gave 
being  to  himself;  but  it  is  negatively  to  be  understood,  that  he  hath  no 
cause  of  existence  without  himself. 

Whatsoever  number  of  millions  of  millions  of  jiears  we  can  imagbe  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  yet  God  was  infinitely  before  those ;  he  is  there- 
fore called  *  the  Ancient  of  days,'  Dan.  Tii.  0,  as  being  before  all  days  and 
time,  and  eminently  containing  in  himself  all  times  and  ^ges.  Thoof^ 
indeed  God  cannot  properly  be  called  ancient,  that  will  testify  that  he  is 
decaying,  and  shortly  will  not  be;  no  more  than  he  can  be  called  young, 
which  would  signify  that  he  was  not  long  before.  All  created  things  are 
new  and  fresh,  but  no  creature  can  find  out  any  beginning  of  God.  It  is 
impossible  there  should  be  any  beginning  of  him. 

•  Coocei,  Sun.  TheoL  p.  48;  Gerhard,  Sxeges.  cap.  Izxxvi.  4,pb  266. 
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2.  God  is  wlthoni  end.  He  always  was,  always  is,  and  always  will  be 
what  he  is.  He  remains  always  the  same  in  being ;  so  far  from  any  change, 
that  no  shadow  of  it  can  tonch  him,  James  i.  17.  JBLe  will  continue  in  being 
as  long  as  he  hath  already  enjoyed  it ;  and  if  we  could  add  never  so  many 
millions  of  years  together,  we  are  still  as  far  from  an  end  as  from  a 
beginning,  for  '  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever,*  Ps.  ix.  7.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible he  should  not  be,  being  from  all  eternity,  so  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  to  all  eternity.  The  Scripture  is  most  plentiful  in  testi- 
aonies  of  this  eternity  of  God,  d  parte  post,  or  after  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  is  said  to  <  live  for  ever,'  Bev.  iv.  9,  10.  The  earth  shall 
perish,  but  God  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  years  shall  have  no  end,  Ps. 
eii.  27.  Plants  and  animals  grow  up  from  small  beginnings,  arrive  to  their 
full  growth  and  decline  again,  and  have  always  remarkable  alterations  in 
theii  nature ;  but  there  is  no  declination  in  God  by  all  the  revolutions  of 
time.  Hencd  some  think  the  incorruptibility  of  the  Deity  was  signified  by 
the  Shittim  or  cedar  wood,  whereof  the  ark  was  made,  it  being  of  an  incor- 
ruptible nature,  £zod.  zzv.  10. 

That  which  had  no  beginning  of  duration  can  never  have  an  end,  or  any 
interruptions  in  it.  Since  God  never  depended  upon  any,  what  should 
make  him  cease  to  be  what  eternally  he  hath  been,  or  put  a  stop  to  the 
continuance  of  his  perfections  ?  He  cannot  will  his  o.wn  destruction ;  that 
is  against  universal  nature  in  all  things  to  cease  from  being,  if  they  can 
preserve  themselves.  He  cannot  desert  his  own  being,  because  he  cannot 
but  love  himself  as  the  best  and  chiefest  good.  The  reason  that  anything 
decays,  is  either  its  own  native  weakness,  or  superior  power  of  something 
contrary  to  it.*  There  is  no  weakness  in  the  nature  of  God  that  can  intro- 
duce any  corruption,  because  he  b  infinitely  simple,  without  any  mixture. 
Nor  can  he  be  overpowered  by  anything  else ;  a  weaker  cannot  hurt  him, 
and  a  stronger  than  he  there  cannot  be.  Nor  can  he  be  outwitted  or  cir- 
cumvented, because  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  As  he  received  his  being  from 
none,  so  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  any.  As  he  doth  necessarily  exist, 
80  he  doth  necessanly  always  exist.  This  indeed  is  the  property  of  God ; 
nothing  so  pit)per  to  him  as  always  to  be.  Whatsoever  perfection  any 
being  hath,  if  it  be  not  eternal  it  is  not  divine.  God  only  is  immortal,t 
1  Tim.  vi.  16 ;  he  only  is  so  by  a  necessity  of  nature.  Angels,  souls,  and 
bodies  too,  after  the  resurrection,  shall  be  immortal ;  not  by  nature  but 
grant;  they  are  sulject  to  return  to  nothing,  if  that  word  that  raised  them 
from  nothing  should  speak  them  into  nothing  again.  It  is  as  easy  with 
God  to  strip  them  of  it  as  to  invest  them  with  it;  nay,  it  is  impossible  but 
tiiat  they  should  perish,  if  God  should  withdraw  his  power  from  preserving 
them,  which  he  exerted  in  creating  them.  But  God  is  immovably  fixed  in 
his  own  being,  that  as  none  gave  him  his  life,  so  none  can  deprive  him  of 
his  Ufe,  or  the  least  particle  of  it.  Not  a  jot  of  the  happiness  and  life  which 
God  ix^^tely  possesses  can  be  lost;  it  will  be  as  durable  to  everlasting  as  it 
hath  been  possessed  frt>m  everlasting. 

8.  There  u9  no  succession  in  God.  God  is  without  succession  or  change; 
it  is  a  part  of  eternity:  'From  everlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God,'  i.^. 
the  same.  God  doth  not  only  always  remain  in  being,  but  he  always  remains 
the  same  in  that  being:  'Thou  art  the  same,'  Ps.  cii.  27.  The  being  of 
ereatures  is  successive,  the  bping  of  God  is  permanent,  and  remains  entire 
with  all  its  perfections,  unchanged  in  an  infinite  duration.  Indeed,  the  first 
notion  of  eternity  is  to  be  without  beginning  and  end,  which  notes  to  us  the 
duration  of  a  being  in  regard  of  its  existence;  but  to  have  no  succession, 
Czelliuf,  de  Deo,  cap.  xviii«  p.  41.  f  DaiUe  in  he* 
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nothing  first  or  last,  notes  rather  the  perfection  of  a  being  m  regard  of  its 
essence. 

The  creatores  are  in  a  perpetoal  flnx ;  something  is  aeonired,  or  soma- 
thing  lost,  every  day.    A  man  is  the  same  in  regard  of  existence  when  he 
is  a  man  as  he  was  when  he  was  a  child,  hnt  there  is  a  new  snocesnon  of 
quantities  and  qnalities  in  him.    Every  day  he  acquires  something  till  he 
comes  to  his  matority,  every  day  he  loseth  something  till  he  comas  Id  his 
period.     A  man  is  not  the  same  at  night  that  he  was  in  the  morning, 
something  is  expired  and  something  is  added ;  eveiy  day  there  is  a  change 
in  his  age,  a  change  in  his  suhstance,  a  change  in  his  aoeidants ;  bnt  Ood 
hath  his  whole  being  in  one  and  the  same  point  or  moment  of  eternity* 
He  receives  nothing  as  an  addition  to  what  he  was  before,  he  loseth  nothing 
of  what  he  was  before ;  he  is  always  the  same  excellency  and  perfection  in 
the  same  infiniteness  as  ever.    His  *  years  do  not  fail,'  Heb.  i.  12;  his 
years  do  not  come  and  go  as  others  do^  there  is  not  this  day,  to-morrow,  or 
yesterday  with  him.     As  nothing  is  past  or  future  with  him  in  regard  of 
knowledge,  but  all  things  are  present,  so  nothing  is  past  or  future  in  r^ard 
of  his  essence.     He  is  not  in  his  essence  this  day  what  he  was  not  before, 
or  will  be  the  next  day  and  year  what  he  is  not  now.*    All  his  perfections 
are  most  perfect  in  him  every  moment,  before  all  ages,  after  all  ages.     As 
he  hath  his  whole  essence  undivided  in  every  place,  as  well  as  in  immense 
space,  so  he  hath  all  his  being  in  one  moment  of  time,  as  well  as  in  infinite 
intervals  of  time.f     Some  illustrate  the  di£forence  between  eternity  and 
time  by  the  similitude  of  a  tree  or  a  rock  standing  upon  the  side  of  a  river 
or  shore  of  the  sea ;  the  tree  stands,  always  the  same  and  unmoved,  while 
the  waters  of  the  river  glide  along  at  the  foot.    The  flux  is  in  the  river, 
but  the  tree  acquires  nothing  but  a  diverse  respect  and  relation  of  presence 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  river  as  they  flow.    The  waters  of  the  river  paess 
on,  and  push  forward  one  another,  and  what  the  river  hath  this  minute  it 
hath  not  the  same  the  next;  so  are  all  sublunary  things  in  a  continual  flux. 
And  though  the  angels  have  no  substantial  change,  yet  they  have  an  acci* 
dental,  for  the  actions  of  the  angels  this  day  are  not  the  same  indiridual 
actions  which  they  performed  yesterday;  but  in  God  there  is  no  ehan^^,  he 
always  remains  the  same. 

Of  a  creature  it  may  be  said,  he  was,  or  he  is,  or  he  shall  be.^  Of  God 
it  cannot  be  said  but  only  he  is ;  he  is  what  he  always  was,  and  he  is  what 
he  always  will  be ;  whereas  a  creature  is  what  he  was  libt,  and  will  be  what 
he  is  not  now.  As  it  may  be  said  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  is  flame,  bnt  it 
is  not  the  same  individual  flame  as  was  before,  nor  is  it  the  same  that  will 
be  presently  after ;  there  is  a  continual  dissolation  of  it  into  air,  and  a  con* 
tinual  supply  for  the  generation  of  more ;  while  it  continues  it  may  be  said 
there  is  a  flame,  yet  not  entirely  one,  but  in  a  succession  of  parts :  so  of 
a  man  it  may  be  said,  he  is  in  a  succession  of  parts ;  but  he  is  not  the 
same  that  he  was,  and  will  not  be  the  same  that  he  is.  But  Ood  is  the 
same  without  any  succession  of  parts,  and  of  time ;  of  him  it  may  be  said, 
he  is ;  he  is  no  more  now  than  he  was,  and  he  shall  be  no  more  hereafter 
than  he  is.  God  possesses. a  firm  and  -absolute  beii^,  always  constant  to 
himself ;  §  he  sees  all  things  sliding  under  him  in  a  continual  variation ;  he 
beholds  the  revolutions  in  the  worid  without  any  change  of  his  most  glari« 
ous  and  immoveable  nature.     All  other  th^igs  pass  from  one  state  to 

*  Lessins,  de  perfect,  dlvin.  lib.  iy.  cap.  1. 

t  GamacheuB  in  Aquin.  part  i.  qu.  10,  cap.  1. 

X  Gaasend,  torn.  i. ;  Physic,  sec.  i.  1. 2,  e.  7,  p.  228. 

I  Bailie,  Melange  de  BermoDi,  p.  262. 
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another,  from  their  original  to  their  eclipse  and  destmction;  hnt  God 
possesses  his  being  in  one  indivisible  point,  having  neither  beginning,  end, 
nor  middle. 

(1.)  There  is  no  sneeession  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  variety  of 
snceessioiis  and  changes  in  the  world  make  no  sneeession  or  new  objects  in 
the  divine  mind,  for  all  things  are  present  to  him  from  eternity  in  regard 
of  his  knowledge,  though  they  are  not  actually  present  in  the  world  in  regard 
of  their  existenoe.  He  dotti  not  know  one  tiling  now  and  another  anon, 
he  sees  all  things  at  'once :  '  Known  xmto  God  are  all  things  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,*  Acta  xv.  18,  bat  in  their  tnie  order  of  succession,  aa 
ibey  lie  in  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  to  be  brought  forth  in  time.  Though 
there  be  a  succession  and  order  of  things  as  they  are  wrought,  yet  there  is 
no  succession  in  God  in  regard  of  his  knowledge  of  them.  God  knows  the 
things  that  shall  be  wroughti  and  the  order  of  them  in  their  being  brought 
upon  the  stage  of  the  world ;  yet  both  the  things  and  the  order  he  knows 
by  one  act.  Though  all  things  be  present  with  God,  yet  they  are  present  in 
him  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  world,  and  not  so  present  with 
him  as  if  they  should  be  wrought  at  once.  The  death  of  Christ  was  to  pre- 
cede his  resurrection  in  order  of  time ;  there  is  a  succession  in  this ;  both 
at  once  are  known  by  God,  yet  the  act  of  his  knowledge  is  not  exereised 
about  Christ  as  dying  and  rising  at  the  same  time,  so  tlmt  there  is  succes- 
sion in  things  when  there  is  no  succession  in  €K)d's  knowledge  of  them. 
Since  God  knows  time,  he  knows  all  things  aa  they  are  in  time ;  he  doth 
not  know  all  things  to  be  at  once,  though  he  knows  at  once  what  is,  haa 
been,  and  will  be.  All  things  are  past,  present,  and  to  come  in  regard  of 
their  existence ;  but  there  is  not  past,  present,  and  to  come  in  regard  of 
God's  knowledge  of  them,*  because  he  sees  and  knows  not  by  any  other  but 
by  himself;  he  is  his  own  light  by  which  he  sees,  his  own  glass  wherein  he 
sees ;  beholding  himself,  he  beholds  all  things. 

(2.)  There  is  no  succession  in  the  decrees  of  €h)d.  He  doth  not  decree 
this  now  which  he  decreed  not  before,  for  as  his  works  were  known  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  so  his  works  were  decreed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world ;  as  they  are  known  at  once,  so  they  are  deereed  at  once ;  there 
is  a  sncceqsion  in  the  execution  of  them,  first  grace,  then  glory ;  but  the 
purpose  of  God  for  the  bestowing  of  both  was  in  one  and  the  same  moment 
of  eternity :  Eph.  i.  4,  *  He  chose  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy;'  the  choice  of  Christ,  and  the  choice  of 
some  in  him  to  be  holy,  and  to  be  happy,  were  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  It  is  by  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  all  things  appear  in  time ;  they 
appear  in  their  order,  according  to  the  counsel  and  will  of  God,  from  eternity. 
The  redemption  of  the  world  is  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the 
decree  whereby  the  world  was  created,  and  whereby  it  was  redeemed,  was 
from  eternity. 

(3.)  God  is  his  own  eternity.  He  is  not  eternal  by  grant,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  any  other,  but  by  nature  and  essence.  The  eternity  of  God  ia 
nothing  else  but  the  duration  of  God,  and  the  duration  of  God  ia  nothing 
else  but  his  existence  enduring,  existentia  dturanB,*  If  eternity  were  any- 
thing distinct  from  6k>d»  and  not  of  the  essence  of  God,  then  there  would  be 
something  which  was  not  God  necessary  to  perfect  God.  Aa  immortality  is 
the  great  perfection  of  a  rati<»ial  creature,  so  eternity  is  the  choice  perfec- 
tion of  God,  yea,  the  gloss  and  lustre  of  all  others.  Every  perfection  would 
be  imperfect  if  it  were  not  always  a  perfection. 

God  is  essentially  whatsoever  he  iS|  and  there  is  nothing  in  God  but  his 
*  Parisiensis.  t  Calov.  Sociniaa. 
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essence.  Dnration  or  continaance  in  being  in  creatures  differs  from  their 
being,  for  they  might  exist  bat  for  one  instant,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
said  to  have  being,  bat  not  duration,  because  all  duration  includes  prius  et 
posterius.  All  creatures  may  cease  from  being,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God; 
they  are  not  therefore  durable  by  their  essence,  and  therefore  are  not  their 
own  duration,  no  more  than  they  are  their  own  eadstence ;  and  though  some 
creatures,  as  angels  and  souls,  may  be  called  everlasting,  as  a  perpetual  life 
is  communicated  to  them  by  God,  yet  they  can  never  be  called  their  own 
eternity,  because  such  a  duratioa  is  not  simply  necessary  nor  essential  to 
them,  but  accidental,  depending  upon  the  pleasure  of  another;  there  is 
nothing  in  their  nature  that  can  hinder  them  from  losing  it,  if  God,  from 
whom  they  received  it,  should  design  to  take  it  away ;  but  as  God  is  his 
own  necessity  of  existing,  so  he  is  in  his  own  duration  in  existing.*  As  he 
doth  necessarily  exist  by  himself,  so  he  will  always  necessarily  exist  by 
himself. 

(4.)  Hence  all  the  perfections  of  God  are  eternal.  In  regard  of  the 
divine  eternity,  all  things  in  God  are  eternal :  his  power,  mercy,  wisdom, 
justice,  knowledge.  God  himself  were  not  eternal  if  any  of  his  perfections, 
which  are  essential  to  him,  were  not  eternal  also ;  he  had  not  else  been  a 
perfect  God  from  all  eternity,  and  so  his  whole  self  had  not  been  eternal. 
If  anything  belonging  to  the  nature  of  a  thing  be  wanting,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  that  thing  which  it  ought  to  be ;  if  anything  requisite  to  the  nature  of 
God  had- been  wanting  one  moment,  he  could  not  have  been  said  to  be  an 
eternal  God. 

n.  The  second  thing,  God  is  eternal.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture 
condescends  to  our  capacities  in  signifying  the  eternity  of  God  by  days  and 
years,  which  are  terms  belonging  to  time,  whereby  we  measure  it,  Ps. 
cii.  27 ;  but  we  must  no  more  conceive  that  God  is  bounded  or  measured 
by  time,  and  hath  succession  of  days  because  of  those  expressions,  than  we 
can  conclude  him  to  hftve  a  body  because  members  are  ascribed  to  him  in 
Scripture,  to  help  our  conceptions  of  his  glorious  nature  and  operations. 

Though  years  are  ascribed  to  him,  yet  they  are  such  as  cannot  be  numbered, 
cannot  be  finished,  since  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  duration  of  God 
and  the  years  of  men :  *  The  number  of  his  years  cannot  be  searched  out, 
for  he  makes  small  the  drops  of  water,  they  pour  down  rain  according  to 
the  vapour  thereof,*  Job  xxxvi.  26,  27.  The  numbers  of  the  drops  of  rain 
which  have  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  if 
subtracted  from  the  number  of  the  years  of  God,  would  be  found  a  small 
quantity,  a  mere  nothing  to  the  years  of  God.  As  all  the  nations  in  the 
world  compared  with  God  are  but  as  the  '  drop  of  a  bucket,  worse  than  no- 
thing, than  vanity,*  Isa.  xl.  16,  so  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  if  compared 
with  God,  amount  not  to^so  much  as  the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a 
minute.  The  minutes  from  the  creation  may  be  numbered,  but  the  jears 
of  the  duration  of  God,  being  infinite,  are  without  measure. 

As  one  day  is  to  the  life  of  man,  so  are  a  thousand  years  to  the  life  of 
God,  Ps.  xc.  4.  The  Holy  Ghost  expresseth  himself  to  tiie  capacity  of  man, 
to  give  us  some  notion  of  an  infinite  duration,  by  a  resemblance  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  man.t  If  a  thousand  years  be  but  as  a  day  to  the  life  of  God, 
then  as  a  year  is  to  the  life  of  man,  so  are  three  hundred  sixty-five  thousand 
years  to  the  life  of  God ;  and  as  seventy  years  are  to  the  life  of  man,  so  are 
twenty-five  millions  four  X  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  to  the  life  of 
God.  Yet  still,  since  there  is  no  proportion  between  time  and  eternity,  we 
*  Ganend,  f  Amyrald,  Trln.  p.  44.  f  five.'— Ed, 
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mast  dart  our  thoagbts  beyond  all  tbose,*  for  years  and  days  measure  only 
tbe  dnration  of  created  tbings,  and  of  tbose  only  tbat  are  material  and  cor- 
poreal, subject  to  tbe  motion  of  tbe  beayens,  wbicb  makes  days  and  years. 

Sometimes  tbis  eternity  is  expressed  by  parts,  as  looking  backward  and 
forward,  by  tbe  differences  of  time  past,  present,  and  to  come,  '  wbicb  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come.'f  Tbougb  tbis  might  be  spoken  of  anything  in 
being,  tbougb  but  for  an  bour,  it  was  tbe  last  minute,  it  is  now,  and  it  will 
be  tbe  next  minute,  yet  tbe  Holy  Gbost  would  declare  sometbing  proper  to 
God,  as  including  all  parts  of  time ;  be  always  was,  is  now,  and  always  shall 
be  ;  it  might  always  be  said  of  him  be  was,  and  it  may  always  be  said  of 
bim  be  will  be.  There  is  no  time  when  he  began,  no  time  when  be  shall 
cease.  It  cannot  be  said  of  a  creature  be  always  was,  be  always  is  what  be 
was,  and  be  always  will  be  what  be  is ;  but  God  always  is  what  be  was,  and 
always  will  be  what  be  is,  so  tbat  it  is  a  yery  significant  expression  of  tbe 
eternity  of  God,  as  can  be  suited  to  our  capacities. 

1.  His  eternity  is  evident,  by  tbe  name  God  gives  himself:  Ezod.  iii.  14, 
*  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  aic  ;  thus  'sbalt  thou  say  to  tbe 
children  of  Israel,  I  am  bath  sent  me  unto  you.'  Tbis  is  tbe  name  whereby 
be  is  distinguished  from  all  creatures.  I  ah  is  his  proper  name.  Tbis 
description  being  in  the  present  tense,  shews  tbat  his  essence  knows  no  past 
nor  future.  If  it  were  he  was,  it  would  intimate  be  were  not  now  what  be 
once  was ;  if  it  were  he  will  be,  it  would  intimate  be  were  not  yet  what  be 
will  be ;  but  J  am;  I  am  tbe  only  being,  the  root  of  all  beings;  be  is  there- 
fore at  tbe  greatest  distance  from  not  being,  and  tbat  is  eternal ;  so  tbat  is 
signifies  bis  eternity,  as  well  as  his  perfection  and  immutability.  As  J  am 
speaks  tbe  want  of  no  blessedness,  so  it  speaks  tbe  want  of  no  duration ; 
and  therefore  tbe  French,  wherever  they  find  tbis  word  Jehovah  in  tbe  Scrip- 
ture, wbicb  we  translate  Lordf  and  Lord  eternal,  render  it  tbe  Eternal, — 
I  am  always  and  immutably  tbe  same.  The  eternity  of  God  is  opposed  to 
tbe  volubility  of  time,  wbicb  is  extended  into  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Our  time  is  but  a  small  drop,  as  sand  to  all  tbe  atoms  and  small  particles  of 
wbicb  tbe  world  is  made ;  but  God  is  an  unbounded  sea  of  being, — '  I  am 
tbat  I  am,'  i.e.  am  infinite  life.  I  have  not  tbat  now  which  I  bad  not  for- 
merly ;  I  shall  not  afterwards  have  that  wbicb  I  have  not  now.  1  am  tbat 
in  every  moment  wbicb  I  was,  and  will  be  in  all  moments  of  time.  Nothing 
can  be  added  to  me,  nothing  can  be  detracted  from  me.  There  is  nothing 
superior  to  bim  wbicb  can  detract  from  bim,  nothing  desirable  tbat  can  be 
added  to  bim.  Now  if  there  were  any^beginning  and  end  of  God,  any 
succession  in  bim,  be  could  not  be  I  am;  I  for  in  regard  of  what  was  past  be 
would  not  be,  in  regard  of  what  was  to  come  be  is  not  yet.  And  upon  tbis 
account  a  heathen  §  argues  well,  of  all  creatures  it  may  be  said  they  were, 
or  they  will  be,  but  of  God  it  cannot  be  said  anything  else  but  Est,  God  is, 
because  be  fills  an  eternal  duration.  A  creature  cannot  be  said  to  be  if  it 
be  not  yet,  nor  if  it  be  not  now,  but  bath  been.  || 

God  only  can  be  called  I  am ;  all  creatures  have  more  of  not  being  than 
being ;  for  every  creature  was  nothing  from  eternity,  before  it  was  made 
sometbing  in  time ;  and  if  it  be  corruptible  in  its  whole  nature,  it  will  be 
nothing  to  eternity  after  it  bath  been  something  in  time ;  and  if  it  be  not 
corruptible  in  its  nature,  as  tbe  angels,  or  in  every  part  of  its  nature,  as  man 
in  regard  of  his  soul,  yet  it  bath  not  properly  a  being,  because  it  is  depen- 

*  Daille,  Vent.  Sermons,  Ser.  i.  but.  Ps.  cii.  27,  p.  21. 

t  Hey.  i.  8  iv.  8.  Crellius  weakens  this  argument,  de  Deo,  cap.  18,  p.  42, 

t  Thea.  Salmur.,  p.  i.  p.  145.    Thes.  14.  §  Plutarch,  de  '£/  i.  p.  462. 

J  Perer.  in  Exod.  iii.  Disput.  18. 
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dent  npoQ  the  pleasure  of  God  to  continue  it,  or  deprive  it  of  it ;  and  whOe 
it  is,  it  is  mutable,  and  all  mutability  is  a  mixture  of  not  being.  If  God, 
therefore,  be  properly  I  am^  i,  e,  being,  it  follows  that  he  always  was ;  for  if 
he  were  not  always,  he  must,  as  was  argued  before,  be  produced  by  some 
other,  or  by  himself.  By  another  he  could  not,  then  he  had  not  been  God, 
but  a  creature;  nor  by  himself,  for  then,  as  producing,  he  must  be  before 
himself,  as  produced  ;  he  had  been  before  he  was.  And  he.slways  wiU  be, 
for  bemg  I  am,  haTing  all  being  in  himself,  and  the  fountain  of  all  being  to 
everything  else,  how  can  he  ever  have  his  name  changed  to  I  am  notf 

2.  God  hath  life  in  himself:  John  v.  26,  « The  Father  hath  life  in  him- 
self.' He  is  the  *  living  God,'  therefore  '  stedfast^for  ever,'  Dan.  vi.  26. 
He  hath  life  by  his  essence,  not  by  participation.  He  is  a  sun  to  give  tight 
and  life  to  all  creatures,  but  receives  not  light  or  life  from  anything,  and 
therefore  he  hath  an  unUmited  life ;  not  a  drop  of  life,  but  a  fountain ;  not 
a  spark  of  a  limited  life,  but  a  life  transcending  all  bounds.  He  hath  life  in 
himself ;  all  creatures  have  their  life  in  him,  and  from  him.  He  that  hath 
life  in  himself  doth  necessarily  exist,  and  could  never  be  made  to  exist/  for 
then  he  had  not  life  in  himself,  but  in  that  which  made  him  to  exist,  and 
gave  him  life.  What  doth  necessarily  exist,  therefore,  exists  frt>m  etemitj; 
what  hath  being  of  itself  could  never  be  produced  in  time,  could  not  want 
being  one  moment,  because  it  hath  being  from  its  essence,  without  influence 
of  any  efficient  cause.  When  God  pronounced  his  name,  I  €un  that  lam, 
angels  and  men  were  in  bemg ;  the  world  had  been  created  above  two  thoa- 
sand  four  hxmdred  years.*  Moses,  to  whom  he  then  speaks,  was  in  being; 
yet  God  only  is,  because  he  only  hath  the  fountain  of  being  in  himself,  bat 
all  that  they  were  was  a  rivulet  from  him.  He  hath  from  nothing  else  that 
he  doth  subsist ;  everything  else  hath  its  subsistence  from  him  as  their  root, 
as  the  beam  from  the  sun,  as  the  rivers  and  fountams  from  the  sea.  All 
life  is  seated  in  God,  as  in  its  proper  throne,  in  its  most  perfect  purity. 
God  is  life ;  it  is  in  him  originally,  radically,  therefore  eternally.  He  is  a 
pure  act,  nothing  but  vigour  and  act.  He  hath  by  his  nature  that  life  which 
others  have  by  his  grant ;  whence  the  apostle  saith,  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  not  only 
that  he  is  immortal,  but  he  '  hath  immortality'  in  a  frdl  possession,  fee- 
simple,  not  depending  upon  the  will  of  another,  but  containing  all  things 
within  himself.  He  that  hath  lifis  in  himself,  and  is  from  himself,  cannot 
but  be.  He  always  was,  becanse  he  received  his  being  from  no  other,  and 
none  can  take  away  that  being  which  was  not  given  by  another.f  If  there 
were  any  space  before  he  did  exist,  then  there  were  something  which  made 
him  to  exist ;  life  would  not  then  be  in  him,  but  in  that  which  produced  him 
into  being.  He  could  not  then  be  God,  but  that  other  which  gave  him 
being  would  be  God.  And  to  say  God  sprung  into  being  by  chance,  when 
we  see  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  brought  forth  by  chance,  but  hath 
some  cause  of  its  existence,  would  be  vain ;  for  since  God  is  a  being,  chance, 
which  is  nothing,  could  not  bring  forth  something;  and  by  the  same  reason 
that  he  sprung  up  by  chance,  he  might  totally  vanish  by  chance.  What  a 
strange  notion  of  a  God  would  this  be,  such  a  God  that  had  no  life  in  him- 
self, but  from  chance. 

Since  he  had  life  in  himself,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  of  his  existence, 
he  can  have  no  cause  of  his  limitation,  and  can  no  more  be  determined  to 
a  time  than  he  can  to  a  place.  What  hath  life  in  itself  hath  life  without 
bounds,  and  can  never  desert  it,  nor  be  deprived  of  it ;  so  that  he  tives 
necessarily,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  not  live ;  whereas 

*  Petav.  Theol.  Dogm.,  torn.  i.  lib.  i  c.  6,  sec  6,  7. 
t  Amy  raid,  de  Trinit,  p.  48. 
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all  other  things  '  live,  and  moye,  and  have  their  being  in  him,'  Acts  zyii. 
28 ;  and  as  they  live  bj  his  will,  so  they  can  retam  to  nothing  at  his  word. 
8.  If  God  were  not  eternal,  he  were  not  immntable  in  his  nature.  It  is 
contrazy  to  the  natnre  of  immutability  to  be  without  eternity ;  for  whatso- 
ever begins,  is  changed,  in  its  passing  from  not  being  to  being.  It  began 
to  be  what  it  was  not,  and  if  it  ends,  it  ceaseth  to  be  what  it  was.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  said  to  be  God,  if  there  were  either  beginning  or  ending 
or  succession  in  it :  Mai.  iii.  6,  '  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not  ;*  Job  xzzvii. 
28,  '  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out.'  God  argues  here, 
saith  Calvin,  from  his  unchangeable  nature  as  Jehovah,  to  his  immutability 
in  his  purpose.  Had  he  not  been  etemal/fthere  had  been  the  greatest 
change,  from  nothing  to  something.  A  change  of  the  essence  is  greater 
than  a  change  of  purpose.  God  is  a  sxm,  glittering  always  in  the  same 
glory ;  no  growing  up  in  youth,  no  passing  on  to  age.  If  he  were  not 
without  succession,  standing  in  one  point  of  eternity,  there  would  be  a 
change  from  past  to  present,  from  present  to  future.  The  eternity  of  God 
is  a  shield  against  all  kind  of  mutability.  If  anything  sprang  up  in  the 
essence  of  God  that  was  not  there  before,  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  either 
an  eternal  or  an  unchanged  substance. 

4.  God  could  not  be  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  if  he  were  not  eternal.  A 
finite  duration  is  inconsistent  with  infinite  perfection.  Whatsoever  is  con* 
tracted  within  the  limits  of  time,  cannot  swdlow  up  all  perfections  in  itself. 
God  hath  an  unsearchable  'perfection :  *  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  tiie  Almighty  unto  perfection  ? '  Job  xi.  7.  He 
cannot  be  found  out,  he  is  infinite,  because  he  is  incomprehensible.  Incom- 
prehensibility ariseth  from  an  infinite  perfection,  which  cannot  be  fathomed 
by  the  short  lines  of  man's  understanding.  His  essence,  in  regard  of  its 
diffusion  and  in  regard  of  its  duration,  is  incomprehensible,  as  well  as  his 
action.  If  God,  therefore,  had  beginning,  he  could  not  be  infinite ;  if  not 
infinite,  he  did  not  possess  the  highest  peHection,  because  a  perfection  might 
be  conceived  beyond  it.  If  his  being  could  fail,  he  were  not  perfect.  Can 
that  deserve  the  name  of  the  highest  perfection,  which  is  capable  of  corrup- 
tion and  dissolution  ?  To  be  finite  and  limited  is  the  greatest  imperfection, 
for  it  consists  in  a  denial  of  being.  He  could  not  be  the  most  blessed  being 
if  he  were  not  always  so,  and  should  not  for  ever  remain  to  be  so ;  and 
whatsoever  perfections  he  had,  would  be  soured  by  the  thoughts  that  in  time 
they  would  cease,  and  so  could  not  be  pure  perfections,  because  not  perma- 
nent ;  but  he  is  *  blessed  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,'  Ps.  xli.  18.  Had 
he  a  beginning,  he  could  not  have  all  perfection  without  limitation ;  he  would 
have  been  limited  by  that  which  gave  him  beginning ;  that  which  gave  him 
being  would  be  God  and  not  himself,  and  so  more  perfect  than  he.  But 
since  God  is  the  most  sovereign  perfection,  than  which  nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined perfecter  by  the  most  capacious  understanding,  he  is  certainly  eternal ; 
being  infinite,  nothing  can  be  added  to  him,  nothing  detracted  from  him. 

5.  God  could  not  be  omnipotent,  almighty,  if  he  were  not  eternal.  The 
title  of  Almighty  agrees  not  with  a  nature  that  had  a  beginning ;  whatsoever 
hath  a  beginning  was  once  nothing,  and  when  it  was  nothing,  could  act  no- 
thing. Where  there  is  no  being,  tiiere  is  no  power ;  neither  doth  the  title 
of  Almighty  agree  with  a  perislung  nature.  He  can  do  nothing  to  purpose, 
that  cannot  preserve  himself  against  the  outward  force  and  violence  of  ene- 
mies, or  against  the  inward  causes  of  corruption  and  dissolution.  No  account 
is  to  be  made  of  man,  because  '  his  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,'  Isa.  ii.  22. 
Could  a  better  account  be  made  of  God,  if  he  were  of  the  like  condition  ? 
He  could  not  properly  be  almighty ^  that  were  not  always  mighty.    If  he  be 
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omnipotent,  nothing  can  impair  him  ;  he  that  hath  all  power  can  have  no 
hurt.*  If  he  doth  whatsoever  he  pleaseth,  nothing  can  make  him  miserable, 
since  misery  consists  in  those  things  which  happen  against  oar  wiU.  The 
almightiness  and  eternity  of  God  are  linked  together :  '  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  was,  and  which 
is,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty,*  Bev.  i.  8.  Almighty  because  eter- 
nal, and  eternal  because  almighty. 

6.  God  would  not  be  the  Erst  cause  of  all,  if  he  were  not  eternal.  But 
he  is  '  the  first  and  the  last,*  Bev.  i.  8 ;  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the  Lsst 
end  of  all  things,  f  That  which  is  the  first  cannot  begin  to  be  :  it  were  not 
then  the  first.  It  cannot  ceaA  to  be  :  whatsoever  is  dissolved,  is  dissolved 
into  that  whereof  it  doth  consist,  which  was  before  it,  and  then  it  was  not 
the  first.t  The  world  might  not  have  been  ;  it  was  once  nothing :  it  must 
have  some  cause  to  call  it  out  of  nothing.  Nothing  hath  no  power  to  make 
itself  something ;  there  is  a  superior  cause,  by  whose  will  and  power  it  comes 
into  being,  and  so  gives  all  the  creatures  their  distinct  forms. 

This  power  cannot  but  be  eternal,  it  must  be  before  the  world ;  the  foun- 
der must  be  before  the  foundation,  §  and  his  existence  must  be  fr(Hn  eternity, 
or  we  must  say  nothing  did  exist  firom  eternity.  And  if  there  were  no  being 
from  eternity,  there  could  not  now  be  any  being  in  time.  What  we  see,  and 
what  we  are,  must  arise  from  itself  or  some  other.  It  cannot  from  itself. 
If  anything  made  itself,  it  had  a  power  to  make  itself ;  it  then  had  an  active 
power  before  it  had  a  being.  It  was  something  in  regard  of  power,  and  was 
nothing  in  regard  of  existence,  at  the  same  time.  Suppose  it  had  a  power 
to  produce  itself,  this  power  must  be  conferred  upon  it  by  another ;  and  so 
the  power  of  producing  itself  was  not  from  itself,  but  from  another.  But  if 
the  power  of  being  was  from  itself,  why  did  it  not  produce  itself  before  ? 
Why  was  it  one  moment  out  of  being  ?  If  there  be  any  existence  of  things, 
it  is  necessary  that  that  which  was  the  first  cause  should  exist  from  eternity.  J 
Whatsoever  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  world,  yet  the  first  and  chief 
cause,  wherein  we  must  rest,  must  have  nothing  before  it ;  if  it  had  anything 
before  it,  it  were  not  the  first.  He  therefore  that  is  the  first  cause  must  he 
without  beginning,  nothing  must  be  before  him.  If  he  had  a  beginning  from 
some  other,  he  could  not  be  the  first  principle  and  author  of  all  things.  If 
he  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  he  must  give  himself  a  beginning,  or  to 
be  from  eternity.  He  could  not  give  himself  a  beginning  :•  whatsoever  begins 
in  lime  was  nothing  before,  and  when  it  was  nothing,  it  could  do  nothing ; 
it  could  not  give  itself  anything,  for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not,  and  did 
what  it  could  not.  If  he  made  himself  in  time,  why  did  he  not  make  him- 
self before  ?  What  hindered  him  ?  It  was  either  because  he  could  not,  or 
because  he  would  not.  If  he  could  not,  he  always  wanted  power,  and  always 
would,  unless  it  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  then  he  could  not  be  said  to 
be  from  himself.  If  he  would  not  make  himself  before,  then  he  might  have 
made  himself  when  he  would  :  how  had  he  the  power  of  willing  and  nilling 
without  a  being  ?  Nothing  cannot  will  or  nill ;  nothing  hath  no  faculties. 
So  that  it  is  necessary  to  grant  some  eternal  being,  or  run  into  inextricable 
labyrinths  and  mazes.  If  we  deny  some  eternal  being,  we  must  deny  all 
being :  our  own  being,  the  being  of  everything  about  us ;  unconceivable 
absurdities  will  arise. 

So  then,  if  God  were  the  canse  of  all  things,  he  did  exist  before  all  things, 
and  that  from  eternity. 

*  Voet.  Natural.  Theol.,  p.  810.  i  Crelliiu  de  Deo,  cap.  18,  p.  48. 

t  Ficin.  de  Immori,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.        |  Petav.Theol.  Dogmat, torn.  i.  L  i.  c  10,11. 

t  Ck)ccel  Sam.  Theol. 
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m.  The  third  thing  \b,  eternity  is  onlj  proper  to  God,  and  not  oommnni- 
eable.  It  is  as  great  a  madness  to  ascribe  etemify  to  the  creature,  as  to 
deprive  the  Lord  of  the  creature  of  eternity.*  It  is  so  proper  to  God,  that 
when  the  apostle  woold  prove  the  deity  of  Christ,  he  proves  it  by  his  immu- 
tability and  eternity,  as  well  as  his  creating  power :  '  Thou  art  the  same, 
and  thy  years  shall  not  fail,'  Heb.  i.  10-12.  The  argument  had  no  strength, 
if  eternity  belonged  essentially  to  any  but  God ;  and  therefore  he  is  said 
*  only  to  have  immortality,'  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  All  other  things  receive  their 
being  from  him,  and  can  be  deprived  of  their  being  by  hun.  All  things 
depend  on  him,  he  of  none.  All  other  things  are  like  clothes,  which  would 
consume  if  God  preserved  them  not.  Immortality  is  appropriated  to  God, 
t.  e,  an  independent  immortaUty.  Angels  and  souls  have  an  immortality, 
but  by  donation  from  God,  not  by  their  own  essence ;  dependent  upon  their 
Creator,  not  necessary  in  their  own  nature.  God  might  have  annihilated  them 
after  he  had  created  them  ;  so  that  their  duration  cannot  properly  be  called 
an  eternity,  it  being  extrinsecal  to  them,  and  depending  upon  tiie  will  of  their 
Creator,  by  whom  they  may  be  extinguished.  It  is  not  an  absolute  and 
necessary,  but  a  precarious,  immortality.  Whatsoever  is  not  God,  is  tempo- 
rary ;  whatsoever  is  eternal,  is  God.  ^ 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  a  creature  can  be  eternal :  as  nothing  eternal 
is  created,  so  nothing  created  is  eternal.  What  is  distinct  from  the  nature 
of  God  cannot  be  eternal,  eternity  being  the  essence  of  God.  Every  crea- 
ture, in  the  notion  of  a  creature,  speaks  a  dependence  on  some  cause,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  eternal.  As  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  not  to 
be  eternal,  so  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  creature  to  be  eternal ;  for 
then  a  creature  would  be  equal  to  the  Creator,  and  the  Creator,  or  the  cause, 
would  not  be  before  the  creature,  or  effect,  f 

It  would  be  all  one  to  admit  many  gods,  as  many  eternals  ;  and  all  one 
to  say  God  can  be  created,  as  to  say  a  creature  can  be  uncreated,  which  is 
to  be  eternal. 

1.  Creation  is  a  producing  something  from  nothing.  What  was  once 
nothing,  cannot  therefore  be  eternal :  [its]  not  being  was  eternal ;  therefore 
its  being  could  not  be  eternal,  for  it  should  be  then  before  it  was,  and  would 
be  something  when  it  was  nothing.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  creature  to  be 
nothing  before  it  was  created ;  what  was  nothing  before  ^t  was,  cannot  be 
equal  with  God  in  an  eternity  of  duration. 

2.  There  is  no  creature  but  is  mutable,  therefore  not  eternal.  As  it  had 
a  change  from  nothing  to  something,  so  it  may  be  changed  from  being  to  not 
being.  If  the  creature  were  not  mutable,  it  would  be  most  perfect,  and  so 
would  not  be  a  creature,  but  God,  for  God  only  is  most  perfect.  It  is  as 
lyiuch  the  essence  of  a  creature  to  be  mutable,  as  it  is  the  essence  of  God  to 
be  immutable.     Mutability  and  eternity  are  utterly  inconsistent. 

8.  No  creature  is  infinite,  therefoiv  not  eternal.  To  be  infinite  in  dura- 
tion, is  all  one  as  to  be  infinite  in  essence.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  conceive 
a  creature  immense,  filling  all  places  at  once,  as  eternal,  extended  to  all  ages; 
because  neither  can  be  without  infiniteness,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Deity.}  A  creature  may  as  well  be  without  bounds  of  place,  as  limitations  of 
time. 

4.  No  effect  of  an  intellectual  free  agent,  can  be  equal  in  duration  to  its 
cause.  The  production  of  natural  agents  are  as  ancient  often  as  themselves : 
the  sun  prodoceth  a  beam  as  old  in  time  as  itself ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
piece  of  wise  workmanship  as  old  as  the  wise  artificer  ?  God  produced  a 
creature,  not  necessarily  and  naturally,  as  the  sun  doth  a  beam,  but  freely, 
*  Bapk  t  Leasins  de  Perfect.,  lib,  iv.  cap.  2.  {  Ibid. 
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as  an  inieUigant  agent.  The  son  was  not  necessaiy ;  it  might  be  or  not  be, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  God.  A  free  act  c^  the  will  is  neeessaiy  to 
precede  in  order  of  time,  as  the  cause  of  such  effects  as  are  purely  tolnntary.* 
Those  causes  that  act  as  soon  as  they  exist,  act  naturally,  necessarily,  not 
freely,  and  cannot  cease  from  acting. 

Bat  suppose  a  crsatore  might  have  existed  by  the  will  of  God  from  eter- 
ni^ :  yet,  as  some  think,  it  coold  not  be  said,  absolntely  and  in  its  own 
nature,  to  be  eternal,  beeanse  eternity  was  not  of  the  essence  of  it.  The 
creature  could  not  be  its  own  duration  ;  for  though  it  were  from  eternity,  it 
might  not  have  been  from  eternity,  because  its  existence  depended  upon  the' 
free  will  of  God,  who  might  have  choee  whether  he  would  have  created  it  or  no. 

God  only  is  eternal,  *  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end,* 
who,  as  he  subsisted  before  any  creature  had  a  being,  so  he  wiU  eternally 
subdst,  if  all  creatures  were  reduced  to  nothing. 

lY.  Use.    1.  Information. 

(1.)  If  God  be  of  an  eternal  duration,  then  Christ  is  God.  Eternity  is  the 
property  of  God,  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Christ :  '  He  is  before  all  things,'  Col. 
i.  17,  f .  €.  all  created  things.  He  is  therefore  no  creature ;  and  if  no  crea- 
ture, eternal.  'All  things  were  created  by  him,'  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
angels  as  well  as  men,  *  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions,'  Col.  i.  16. 
If  all  things  were  his  creatures,  then  he  is  no  creature ;  if  he  were,  all  things 
were  not  created  by  him,  or  he  must  create  himself. 

He  hath  no  difference  of  time,  for  he  is  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever,'  Heb.  xiii.  8 ;  Ber.  i.  8,  *  He  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which 
is  to  come : '  the  same  with  the  name  of  God,  /  am,  which  signifies  his 
eternity.  He  is  no  more  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  nor  will  be  any  other 
to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day ;  and  therefore  Melchisedec,  whose  descent, 
birth  and  death,  &ther  and  mother,  beginning  and  end  of  da3rs,  are  not  upon 
record,  was  a  type  of  the  existence  of  Christ,  without  difference  of  time : 
'  Having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 'of  life,  but  made  like  the  8(»i  of 
God,*  Heb.  vii.  8.  The  suppression  of  his  birth  and  death  was  intended  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  type  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person  in  regard  of 
his  eternity,  and  the  duration  of  his  charge  in  regard  of  his  priesthood.  As 
there  was  an  appearance  of  an  eternity  in  the  suppression  of  the  race  of 
Melchisedec,  so  there  is  a  true  eternity  in  the  Son  of  God.  How  could  the 
eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  be  expressed  by  any  resemblance  so  well,  as  by 
such  a  suppression  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  great  person,  different 
from  the  custom  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  often  records 
the  generations  and  ends  of  holy  men ;  and  why  might  not  this,  which  was 
a  kind  of  a  shadow  of  eternity,  be  a  representation  of  the  true  eternity  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  Isaac  to  his  father  without  death,  is  said 
to  be  a  figure  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  after  a  real  death.f  Melchisedec 
is  only  mentioned  once  (without  any  record  of  his  extraction),  in  his  appear- 
ance to  Abraham  after  his  victory,  as  if  he  came  from  heaven  only  for  that 
action,  and  instantly  disappeared  again,  as  if  he  had  been  an  eternal  person. 

And  Christ  himself  hints  his  owh  eternity :  '  I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father,' 
John  xvi.  28.  He  goes  to  the  Father  as  he  came  from  the  Father ;  he  goes 
to  the  Father  for  everiasting,  so  he  came  from  the  Father  from  everlasting ; 
there  is  the  same  duration  in  coming  forth  from  the  Father  as  in  returning 
to  the  Father.  But  more  plainly,  John  xvii.  5,  he  speaks  of  a  glory  that 
he  <  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,'  when  there  was  no  creature 
*  Crellius  de  Deo,  ci^  18,  p.  48.  f  Keatrszat.  m  ioc 
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in  being ;  ihif  ifl  an  actoal  glory,  and  not  only  in  decree ;  for  a  decreed 
glory  believers  had,  and  why  may  not  every  one  of  them  say  the  same  words, 
*  Father,  glorify  me  with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was,*  if  it  were  only  a  glorj  in  decree  ?  Nay,  it  may  be  said  of  every  man, 
he  was  before  the  world  was,  becaase  he  was  so  in  decree.  Christ  speaks 
of  something  pecoliar  to  him,  a  glory  in  actual  possession  before  the  world 
was  ;  glorify  me,  embrace,  honour  me  as  thy  Son,  whereas  I  have  now  been 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  handled  disgracefhlly  as  a  servant.  If  it  were  only 
in  decree,  why  is  not  the  like  expression  nseid  of  others  in  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  Christ  7  Why  did  he  not  use  the  same  words  for  his  disciples  that 
were  then  with  him,  who  had  a  glory  in  decree  ?  His  eternity  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament ;  <  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of 
his  way,  before  his  works  of  old,*  Prov.  viii.  22.  If  he  were  the  work  of 
God,  he  existed  before  himself  if  he  existed  before  all  the  works  of  God ;  it 
is  not  so  properly  meant  of  the  essential  wisdom  of  God,  since  the  discourse 
runs  in  the  name  of  a  person,  and  several  passages  there  are  which  belong 
not  so  much  to  the  essential  wisdom  of  God,  as  ver.  18,  <  The  evil  way 
and  the  froward  mouth  do  I  hate  ;'  which  belongs  rather  to  the  holiness  of 
God  than  to  the  essential  wisdom  of  God ;  besides,  it  is  distinguished  from 
Jehovah,  as  possessed  by  him  and  rejoicing  before  him.  Yet  plainer,  Micah 
V.  2,  *  Out  of  thee,'  t .  e.  Bethlehem,  '  shall  he  come  forth  to  be  ruler  in 
Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting,'  V^ 
CbVJf  *  ^^  ^®  ways*  of  eternity.'  There  are  two  goings  forth  of  Christ 
described,  one  from  Bethlehem  in  the  days  of  his  incarnation,  and  another 
from  eternity.  The  Holy  Ghost  adds  after  his  prediction  of  his  incarnation, 
his  going  out  from  everlasting,  that  none  should  doubt  of  his  deity.  If  this 
going  out  from  everlasting  were  only  in  the  purpose  of  God,  it  might  be 
said  of  David  and  of  every  creature.  And  in  Isa.  ix.  he  is  particularly 
•ailed  the  Everlasting,  or  eternal  Father ;  not  the  Father  in  the  Trinity, 
but  a  father  to  us ;  yet  eternal,  the  Father  of  eternity.  As  he  is  '  the 
mighty  God,'  so  he  is  *  tiie  everlasting  Father.'  Can  such  a  title  be  ascribed 
to  any  whose  being  depends  upon  the  will  of  another,  and  may  be  dashed 
out  at  the  pleasure  of  a  superior  7 

As  the  eternity  of  God  is  the  ground  of  all  religion,  so  the  eternity  of 
Christ  is  the  groxmd  of  the  Christian  religion.  Could  our  sins  be  perfectly 
expiated  had  he  not  an  eternal  divinity  to  answer  for  the  offences  committed 
against  an  eternal  God  ?  Temporary  sufferings  had  been  of  little  validity, 
without  an  infiniteness  and  eternity  in  his  person  to  add  weight  to  his  passion. 

(2.)  If  God  be  eternal,  he  knows  all  things  as  present.!  All  things  are 
present  to  him  in  his  eternity ;  for  this  is  the  notion  of  eternity,  to  be  with- 
out succession.  If  eternity  be  one  indivisible  point,  and  is  not  diffused  into 
preceding  and  succeeding  parts,  then  that  which  is  known  in  it  or  by  it  is 
perceived  without  any  succession,  for  knowledge  is  as  the  substance  of  the 
person  knowing ;  if  that  hath  various  actions  and  distinct  from  itself,  then 
it  understands  things  in  differences  of  time  as  time  presents  them  to  view ; 
but  since  Crod's  being  depends  not  upon  the  revolutions  of  time,  so  neither 
dothf  his  knowledge ;  it  exceeds  all  motions  of  years  and  days,  comprehends 
infinite  spaces  of  past  and  future.  God  considers  all  things  in  his  eternity 
in  one  simple  knowledge,  as  if  they  were  now  acted  before  him :  Acts  xv.  18, 
'  Known  unto  €h)d  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;'  <&ir* 
'asShog,  a  Mscuio^  from  eternity.  God's  knowledge  is  co-eternal  with  him. 
If  he  knows  that  in  time  which  he  did  not  know  from  eternity,  he  would  not 
be  etemaUy  perfect,  since  knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  an  intelligent  nature* 

♦  Qii.* days'?— En.  t  Potav. 
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(3.)  How  bold  and  foolish  is  it  for  a  mortal  creature  to  cenenre  the  eonnsela 
and  actions  of  an  eternal  God,  or  be  too  coriooB  in  his  inqoisitionB  ?  It  is 
by  the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable  number  of  the  years  of  God  that 
Elihu  checks  too  bold  inquiries :  '  Who  hath  enjoined  him  his  way,  or  who 
can  say  thou  hast  wrought  iniquity  ?  Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we  know 
him  not,  neither  can  the  number  of  his  years  be  searched  out,'  Job  xxxvi. 
26  compared  with  ver.  23.  Eternity  sets  God  above  our  inquiries  and 
censures.  Infants  of  a  day  old  are  not  able  to  understand  the  acts  of  wise 
and  grey  heads.  Shall  we,  that  are  of  so  short  a  being  and  understanding 
as  yesterday,  presume  to  measure  the  motions  of  eternity  by  our  scanty 
intellects  ?  we  that  cannot  foresee  an  unexpected  accident  which  falls  in 
to  blast  a  well  laid  design,  and  run  a  ship  many  leagues  back  firom  the 
intended  harbour  ?  We  cannot  understand  the  reason  of  things  we  see  done 
in  time,  the  motions  of  the  sea,  the  generation  of  rain,  the  nature  of  light, 
the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  the  creatures ;  and  shall  we  dare  to 
censure  the  actions  of  an  eternal  God,  so  infinitely  beyond  our  reach  ?  The 
counsels  of  a  boundless  being  are  not  to  be  scanned  by  the  brain  of  a  silly 
worm,  that  hath  breathed  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  world.  Since  eternity 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  time,  it  is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  creature  of  time* 
'  Let  us  remember  to  magnify  his  works  which  we  behold,'  because  he  is 
eternal,  which  is  the  exhortation  of  Elihu  backed  by  this  doctrine  of  God's 
eternity,  Job  xxxvi.  24,  and  not  accuse  any  work  of  him  who  is  the  ancient 
of  days,  or  presume  to  direct  him  of  whose  eternity  we  come  infinitely  short. 
Wheneyer  therefore  any  unworthy  notion  of  the  counsels  and  works  of  God 
is  suggested  to  us  by  Satan  or  our  own  corrupt  hearts,  let  us  look  backward 
to  God*s  eternal  and  our  own  short  duration,  and  silence  ourselves  with  the 
same  question  wherewith  God  put  a  stop  to  the  reasoning  of  Job,  chap, 
xxxviii.  4,  <  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?* 
and  reprove  ourselves  for  our  curiosity,  since  we  are  of  so  short  a  standing, 
and  were  nothing  when  the  eternal  God  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  world. 

(4.)  What  a  folly  and  boldness  is  there  in  sin,  since  an  eternal  God  is 
ofiended  thereby !  All  sin  is  aggravated  by  God's  eternity.  The  blackness 
of  the  heathen  idolatry  was  in  changing  '  the  glory  of  the  incorruptibU  God/ 
Bom.  i.  28,  erecting  resemblances  of  him  contrary  to  his  immortal  nature ; 
as  if  the  eternal  God,  whose  life  is  as  unlimited  as  eternity,  were  like  those 
creatures  whose  beings  are  measured  by  the  short  ell  of  time,  which  are  of 
a  corruptible  nature,  and  daily  passing  on  to  corruption.  They  could  not 
really  deprive  God  of  his  glory  and  immortality,  but  they  did  in  estimation. 
There  is  in  the  nature  of  every  sin  a  tendency  to  reduce  God  to  a  not  being. 
He  that  thinks  unworthily  of  God,  or  acts  unworthily  towards  him,  doth  (as 
much  as  in  him  lies)  sully  and  destroy  these  two  perfections  of  his,  immuta- 
bility and  eternity.  It  is  a  carriage  as  if  he  wore  as  contemptible  as  a 
creature  that  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  shall  not  remain  in  being  to-morrow. 
He  that  would  put  an  end  to  God's  glory  by  darkening  it,  would  put  an  end 
to  God's  life  by  destroying  it.  He  that  ^ould  love  a  beast  with  as  great 
an  affection  as  he  loves  a  man,  contemns  a  rational  creature,  and  he  that 
loves  a  perishing  thing  with  the  same  affection  he  should  love  an  everiasting 
God,  contemns  his  eternity ;  he  debaseth  the  duration  of  God  below  that  of 
the  world ;  the  low  valuation  of  God  speaks  him,  in  his  esteem*  no  better 
than  withering  grass,  or  a  gourd,  which  lasts  for  a  night ;  and  the  creature, 
which  possesses  his  affection,  to  be  a  good  that  lasts  for  ever.  How  foolish 
then  is  every  sin,  that  tends  to  destroy  a  being  that  cannot  destroy  or  desert 
himself;  a  being,  without  whose  eternity  the  sinner  himself  could  not  have 
had  the  capacity  of  a  being,  to  affront  himl    How  base  is  that  which  would 
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not  let  the  works  of  God  remain  in  their  established  posture !  How  much 
more  base  in  not  enduring  the  fountain  and  glory  of  all  beings,  that  would 
not  only  put  an  end  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  but  the  eternity  of  God  ! 

(5.)  How  dreadful  is  it  to  lie  under  the  stroke  of  an  eternal  God  !  His 
eternity  is  as  great  a  terror  to  him  that  hates  him,  as  it  is  a  comfort  to  him 
that  loves  him,  because  he  is  the  '  living  God,  an  everlasting  king,  the  nations 
shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation,*  Jer.  x.  10.  Though  God  be  least 
in  their  thoughts,  and  is  made  Hght  of  in  the  world,  yet  the  thoughts  of 
God's  eternity,  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world,  shall  make  the  slighters 
of  him  tremble.  That  the  judge  and  punisher  lives  for  ev^r  is  the  greatest 
grievance  to  a  soul  in  misery,  and  adds  an  unconceivable  weight  to  it,  above 
what  the  infiniteness  of  God's  executive  power  could  do  without  that  dura- 
tion ;  his  eternity  makes  the  punishment  more  dreadful  than  his  power ; 
his  power  makes  it  sharp,  but  his  eternity  renders  it  perpetual ;  ever  to  endure 
is  the  sting  at  the  end  of  every  lash. 

And  how  sad  is  it  to  think  that  God  lays  his  eternity  to  pawn  for  the 
punishment  of  obstinate  sinners,  and  engageth  it  by  an  oath,  that  he  will 
*  whet  his  glittering  sword,*  that  his  '  hand  shall  take  hold  of  judgment,*  that 
he  will  *  render  vengeance  to  his  enemies,  and  a  reward  to  them  that  hate 
him,*  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  their  offences,  and  the  glory 
of  an  eternal  God !  Dent,  xxxii.  40,  41,  '  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and 
say,  I  live  for  ever ;  *  t. «.  as  surely  as  I  live  for  ever,  I  will  whet  my  glit- 
tering sword.  As  none  ean  convey  good  with  a  perpetuity,  so  none  can 
convey  evil  with  such  a  lastingness  as  God.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  lose  a 
ship  richly  fraught  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  never  to  be  cast  upon  the  shore ; 
but  how  much  greater  is  it  to  lose  eternally  a  sovereign  God,*  which  we  were 
capable  of  eternally  enjoying,  and  undergo  an  evil  as  durable  as  that  God 
we  slighted,  and  were  in  a  possibility  of  avoiding  ?  The  miseries  of  men 
after  this  life  are  not  eased,  but  sharpened  by  the  life  and  eternity  of  God.  * 

Use  2.  The  second  use  is  of  comfort.  What  foundation  of  comfort  can  we 
have  in  any  of  God's  attributes,  were  it  not  for  his  infiniteness  and  eternity, 
though  he  be  merciful,  good,  wise,  faithful.  What  support  could  there  be 
if  they  were  perfections  belonging  to  a  corruptible  God  ?  What  hopes  of  a 
resurrection  to  happiness  can  we  have,  or  of  the  duration  of  it,  if  that 
God  that  promised  it  were  not  immortal  to  continue  it,  as  well  as  power- 
ful to  effect  it  ?  His  power  were  not  almighty,  if  his  duration  were  not 
eternal. 

1.  If  God  be  eternal,  his  covenant  will  be  so.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
eternity  of  God ;  the  oath  whereby  he  confinns  it,  is  by  his  life.  Since 
there  is  none  greater  than  himself,  he  swears  by  himself,  Heb.  vi.  18,  or  by 
his  own  life,  which  he  engageth,  together  with  his  eternity,  for  the  full  per- 
formance, so  that  if  he  lives  for  ever,  the  covenant  shall  not  be  disannulled, 
it  is  an  immutable  counsel,  ver.  16,  17.  The  immutability  of  his  counsel 
follows  the  immutability  of  his  nature.  Immutability  and  eternity  go  hand 
in  hand  together.  The  promise  of  eternal  life  is  as  ancient  as  -God  himself 
in  regard  of  tlfe  purpose  of  the  promise,  or  in  regard  of  the  promise  made  to 
Christ  for  us :  Titus  i.  2,  '  Eternal  life,  which  God  promised  before  the 
world  began.*  As  it  hath  an  ante-eternity,  so  it  hath  a  post-eternity ;  there- 
fore the  gospel,  which  is  the  new  covenant  published,  is  termed  '  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,*  Bev.  xiv.  6,  which  can  no  more  be  altered  and  perish  than 
God  can  change  and  vanish  into  nothing.  He  can  as  little  morally  deny 
his  truth  as  he  can  naturally  desert  his  life.  The  covenant  is  there  repre- 
sented in  a  green  colour,  to  note  its  perpetual  verdure.     '  The  rainbow,*  the 

♦  Qu.*  good'?— Ed. 
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emblem  of  the  covenant  *  aboat  the  throne,  was  like  to  an  emerald/  a  stone 
of  a  green  colour,  Rev.  iy.  8;  whereas  the  natural  rainbow  bath  manj  colours, 
but  this  but  one,  to  signify  its  eternity. 

2.  If  God  be  eternal,  he  being  our  God  in  covenant,  is  an  eternal  good 
and  possession.  '  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever,'  Ps.  zlviii.  14 ; 
he  is  a  '  dwelling  place  in  all  generations.'  We  shall  traverse  the  world  a 
while,  and  then  arrive  at  the  blessings  Jacob  wished  for  Joseph :  '  The 
blessings  of  the  everlasting  hills,'  Gen.  xlix.  26.  If  an  estate  of  a  thousand 
pound  per  annum  render  a  man's  life  comfortable  for  a  short  time,  how 
much  more  may  the  soul  be  swallowed  up  with  joy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Creator,  whose  years  never  fail,  who  lives  for  ever  to  be  enjoyed,  and  can 
keep  us  in  life  for  ever  to  enjoy  him !  Death  indeed  will  seize  upon  us  by  God's 
irreversible  order,  but  the  immortal  Creator  will  make  him  disgorge  his 
morsel,  and  land  us  in  a  glorious  immortality,  our  souls  at  their  dissolution, 
and  our  bodies  at  the  resurrection ;  after  which  they  shall  remain  for  ever, 
and  employ  the  extent  of  that  boundless  eternity  in  the  fruition  of  the 
sovereign  and  eternal  God ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  believer,  who  is 
united  to  the  immortal  God,  that  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  can  ever 
perish ;  for  being  in  conjunction  with  him  who  is  an  ever  flowing  fountain 
of  life,  he  cannot  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  jaws  of  death.  While  Gt»d  is 
eternal,  and  always  the  same,  it  is  not  possible  that  those  that  partake  of  his 
spiritual  life  should  not  also  partake  of  his  eternal ;  it  is  from  the  oonsidera* 
tion  of  the  endlessness  of  the  years  of  God  that  the  church  comforts  herself, 
that  her  '  children  shall  continue,'  and  '  their  seed  be  established  for  ever,* 
Ps.  cii.  27,  28.  And  from  the  eternity  of  God,  Habakkuk,  chap.  i.  ver.  12, 
concludes  the  eternity  of  believers,  '  Art  thou  not  from  everlasting,  O  Lord 
my  God,  my  Holy  One  ?  we  shall  not  die,  0  Lord.'  After  they  are  retired 
from  this  world,  they  shall  live  for  ever  with  God,  withouf  any  change  by 
the  multitude  of  those  imaginable  years  and  ages  that  shall  run  for  ever.  It 
is  that  God  that  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end,  that  is  our  God,  who 
hath  not  only  immortality  in  himself,  but  immortality  to  give  out  to  others. 
As  he  hath  abundance  of  Spirit  to  quicken  them,  Mai.  ii.  16,  so  he  hath 
abundance  of  immortality  to  continue  them.  It  is  only  in  the  consideration 
of  this  a  man  can  with  wisdom  say,  '  Soul,  take  thy  ease,  thou  hast  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years ; '  to  say  it  of  any  other  possession,  is  the  greatest 
folly  in  the  judgment  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  zii.  19,  20.  Mortality  shall  be 
swallowed  up  of  immortality ;  rivers  of  pleasure  shall  be  for  evermore. 
Death  is  a  word  never  spoken  there  by  any,  never  heard  by  any  in  that 
possession  of  eternity ;  it  is  for  ever  put  out,  as  one  of  Christ's  conquered 
enemies. 

The  happiness  depends  upon  the  presence  of  God,  with  whom  believers 
shall  be  for  ever  present.  Happiness  cannot  perish  as  long  as  God  lives : 
he  is  the  first  and  the  last ;  the  first  of  all  delights,  nothing  before  him ;  the 
last  of  all  pleasures,  nothing  beyond  him :  a  paradise  of  delights  in  every 
point,  without  a  flaming  sword. 

8.  The  enjoyment  of  God  will  be  as  fresh  and  glorious  after  many  ages 
as  it  was  at  first.  God  is  eternal,  and  eternity  knows  no  change ;  there 
will  then  be  the  fullest  possession,  without  any  decay  in  the  object  enjoyed. 
There  can  be  nothing  past,  nothing  future ;  time  neither  adds  to  it,  nor 
detracts  from  it ;  that  infinite  fulness  of  perfection  which  flourisheth  in  him 
now,  will  flourish  eternally,  without  any  discolouring  of  it  in  the  least  by 
those  innumerable  ages  that  shall  run  to  eternity,  much  less  any  despoiling 
him  of  them.  He  is  the  same  in  his  endless  duration,  Ps.  oil.  27.  As 
God  is,  so  will  the  eternity  of  him  be,  without  succession,  without  division. 
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The  fulness  of  joy  will  be  always  present;  without  past  to  be  thought  of  with 
regret  for  being  gone,  without  future  to  be  expected  with  tormenting  desires. 
When  we  enjoy  God,  we  enjoy  him  in  his  eternity  ^without  any  flux,  an 
entire  possession  of  all  together,  without  the  passing  away  of  pleasures  that 
may  be  wished  to  return,  or  expectation  of  future  joys  which  might  be  desired 
to  hasten.  Time  is  fluid,  but  etemity^is  stable ;  and  after  many  ages,  the 
joys  will  be  as  savoury  and  satisfying  as  if  they  had  been  but  that  moment 
first  tasted  by  our  hungry  appetites.  When  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  shall  rise 
upon  you,  it  shall  be  so  &r  from  ever  setting,  that  after  millions  of  years  are 
expired,  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  the  Sun,  in  the  light 
of  whose  countenance  you  ehall  live,  shall  be  as  bright  as  at  the  first  appear- 
ance. He  will  be  so  far  from  ceasing  to  flow,  that  he  will  flow  as  strong, 
as  full  as  at  the  first  communication  of  himself  in  glory  to  the  creature. 
God  therefore,  as  sitting  upon  his  throne  of  grace,  and  acting  according  to 
his  covenant,  is  like  a  jasper  stone,  which  is  of  a  green  colour,  a  colour 
always  delightful,  Bev.  iv.  8  ;  because  God  is  always  vigorous  and  flourish- 
ing, a  pure  act  of  life,  sparkling  new  and  fresh  rays  of  life  and  light  to  the 
creature,  flourishing  with  a  perpetual  spring,  and  contenting  the  most 
eapacions  desire ;  forming  your  interest,  pleasure,  and  satisfaction  with  an 
infinite  variety,  without  any  change  or  succession.  He  will  have  variety  to 
increase  delights,  and  eternity  to  perpetuate  them  ;  this  will  be  the  fruit  of 
the  enjoyment  of  an  infinite,  an  eternal  God.  He  is  not  a  cistern,  but  a 
fountain,  wherein  water  is  always  living,  and  never  pntrifies. 

4.  If  God  be  eternal,  here  is  a  strong  ground  of  comfort  against  all  the 
distresses  of  the  church,  and  the  threats  of  the  church's  enemies.  God's 
abiding  for  ever  is  the  plea  Jeremiah  makes  for  his  return  to  his  forsaken 
church :  Lament,  v.  19,  '  Thou,  0  Lord,  remainest  for  ever ;  thy  throne  from 
generation  to  generation.'  The  church  is  weak ;  created  things  are  easily 
cut  off.  What  prop  is  there  but  that  God  that  lives  for  ever  ?  What 
though  Jerusalem  lost  its  bulwarks,  the  temple  were  defaced,  the  land 
wasted,  yet  the  God  of  Jerusalem  sits  upon  an  eternal  throne,  and  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  there  is  no  diminution  of  his  power.  The  prophet 
intimates  in  this  complaint  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God's  eternity  to  for- 
get his  people,  to  whom  he  hath  from  eternity  bore  good  will.  Li  the 
greatest  confusions,  the  church's  eyes  are  to  be  fixed  upon  the  eternity  of 
God's  throne,  where  he  sits  as  governor  of  the  world.  No  creature  can  take 
any  comfort  in  this  perfection  but  the  church ;  other  creatures  depend  upon 
God,  but  the  church  is  united  to  him. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  name  I  ak,  which  signifies  the  divine  eternity 
as  well  as  immutability,  was  for  the  comfort  of  the  oppressed  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  Exod.  iii.  14, 15 ;  it  was  then  published  from  the  secret  place  of 
the  Almighty,  as  the  only  strong  cordial  to  refresh  them.  It  hath  not  yet, 
it  shall  not  ever  lose  its  virtue  in  any  of  the  miseries  that  have  or  shall  suc- 
cessively beM  the  church ;  it  is  a  comfort  as  durable  as  the  God  whose 
name  it  is.  He  is  still  I  ah,  and  the  same  to  the  church  as  he  was  then  to 
his  Israel.  His  spiritual  Israel  have  a  greater  right  to  the  glories  of  it  than 
the  carnal  Israel  could  have.  No  oppression  can  be  greater  than  theirs ; 
what  was  a  comfort  suited  to  that  distress  hath  the  same  saitableness  to 
every  other  oppression.  It  was  not  a  temporary  name,  but  a  name  for 
ever,  his  *  memorial  to  all  generations,'  ver.  15,  and  reacheth  to  the  church 
of  the  Gentiles,  with  whom  he  treats  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  ratifying  that 
covenant  by  the  Messiah,  which  he  made  with  Abraham  the  father  of  the 
faithful. 

The  church's  enemies  are  not  to  be  feared ;  they  may  <  spring  as  the 
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grass/  but  soon  after  do  wither  by  their  own  inward  principles  of  decay,  or  are 
cut  down  by  the  hand  of  God,  Ps.  xcii.  7-9.  Thay  may  be  instruments 
of  the  anger  of  God,  but  they  shall  be  scattered  as  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  « that  is  high  for  evermore,'  ver.  8,  and  is  engaged 
by  his  promise  to  preserve  a  church  in  the  world.  They  may  threaten,  but 
their  breath  may  vanish  as  soon  as  their  threatenings  are  pronounced,  for 
they  carry  their  breath  in  no  surer  a  place  than  their  own  nostrils,  upon  which 
the  eternal  God  can  put  his  hand,  and  sink  them  with  all  their  rage.  *,Do 
the  prophets  *  and  the  instructors  of  the  church  *  live  for  ever  ?  *  Zech. 
i.  15.  No.  Shall,  then,  the  adversaries  and  disturbers  of  the  church  live 
for  ever  ?  They  shall  vanish  as  a  sluidow  ;  their  being  depends  upon  the 
eternal  God  of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlastmg  judge  of  the  wicked.  He 
that  inhabits  eternity  is  above  them  that  inhabit  mortality,  and  must, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  *  say  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father ;  and  to  the 
worm,  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister,'  Job.  xvii.  14.  When  they  will 
act  with  a  confidence  as  if  they  were  living  gods,  he  will  not  be  mated,  but 
evidence  himself  to  be  a  living  God  above  ti^em.  Why  then  should  mortal 
men  be  feared  in  their  frowns,  when  an  immortal  God  hath  promised  protec- 
tion in  his  word,  and  lives  for  ever  to  perform  it  ? 

5.  Hence  follows  another  comfort ;  since  God  is  eternal,  he  hath  as  much 
power  as  will  to  be  as  good  as  his  word.  His  promises  are  established  upon 
his  eternity,  and  this  perfection  is  a  main  ground  of  trust :  Isa.  xxvi.  4, 
*  Trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength,' 
D^Viy  *112{  nVT  no*  ^^^  name  is  doubled,  that  name  Jah  and  Jehovah  ^ 
which  was  always  the  strength  of  his  people,  and  not  a  single  one,  but  the 
strength  or  rock  of  eternities ;  not  a  failing,  but  an  eternal  truth  and  power ; 
that  as  his  strength  is  eteijial,  so  our  trust  in  him  should  imitate  his  eternity 
in  its  perpetuity ;  and  therefore  in  the  despondency  of  his  people,  as  if  God 
had  forgot  his  promises  and  made  no  account  of  them,  or  his  word,  and  were 
weary  of  doing'good,  he  calls  them  to  reflect  on  what  they  had  heard  of  his 
eternity,  which  is  attended  with  immutability,  who  hath  an  infiniteness  of 
power  to  perform  his  will,  and  an  infiniteness  of  understanding  to  judge  of 
the  right  seasons  of  it,  Isa.  xl.  27,  28 ;  his  wisdom,  will,  truth,  have  always 
been,  and  will  to  eternity  be,  the  same.  He  wants  not  life  any  more  than 
love  for  ever  to  help  us  ;  since  his  word  is  past,  he  will  never  fiul  us  ;  since 
his  life  continues,  he  can  never  be  out  of  a  capacity  to  relieve  us ;  and 
therefore,  whenever  we  foolishly  charge  him  by  our  distrustful  thoughts,  we 
forget  his  love,  which  made  the  promise,  and  his  eternal  life,  which  can 
accomplish  it.  As  his  word  is  the  bottom  of  our  trust,  and  his  truth  is  the 
assurance  of  his  sincerity,  so  his  eternity  is  the  assurance,  of  his  ability  to 
perform.  His  '  word  stands  for  ever,'  Isa.  xl.  8.  A  man  may  be  my  firiend 
this  day,  and  be  in  another  world  to-morrow ;  and  though  he  be  never  so 
sincere  in  his  word,  yet  death  snaps  his  life  asunder,  and  forbids  the  execa- 
tion.  But  as  God  cannot  die,  so  he  cannot  lie,  because  he  is  the  eternity 
of  Israel :  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  *  The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent,* 
TO3,  perpetuity  or  eternity  of  Israel.  Eternity  implies  immutability ;  we 
could  have  no  ground  for  our  hopes  if  we  knew  him  not  to  be  longer  lived 
than  ourselves.  The  psalmist  beats  off  our  hands  from  trust  in  men,  be- 
cause *  their  breath  goes  forth,  they  return  to  their  earth,  and  in  that  day 
their  thoughts  perish,'  Ps.  cxlvi.  8,  4.  And  if  the  God  of  Jacob  were  like 
them,  what  happiness  could  we  have  in  making  him  our  help?  As  his 
sovereignty  in  giving  precepts  had  not  been  a  strong  ground  of  obedience, 
without  considering  him  as  an  eternal  lawgiver,  who  could  maintain  his 
rights ;  so  his  kindness  in  making  the  promises  had  not  been  a  strong  gronnd 
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of  confidence,  without  considering  him  as  an  eternal  promisor,  whose  thoughts 
and  whose  life  can  never  perish.*  And  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the 
Holy  Grhost  mentions  so  often  the  post-eternity  of  God,  and  so  little  his 
ante-eternity ;  because  that  is  the  strongest  foandation  of  our  faith  and 
hope,  which  respects  chiefly  that  which  is  future,  and  not  that  which  is 
past,  yet,  indeed,  no  assurance  of  his  after-eternity  can  be  had  if  his  ante- 
eternity  be  not  certain.  If  he  had  a  beginning,  he  may  have  an  end;  and  if 
he  had  a  change  in  his  nature,  he  might  have  in  his  counsels ;  but  since  all 
the  resolves  of  God  are  as  himself  is,  eternal,  and  all  the  promises  of  God 
are  the  fruits  of  his  counsel,  therefore  they  cannot  be  changed.  If  he  should 
change  them  for  the  better,  he  would  not  have  been  eternally  wise,  to  know 
what  was  best ;  if  for  the  worse,  he  had  not  been  eternally  good  or  just. 
Men  may  break  their  promises,  because  they  are  made  without  foresight ; 
but  God,  that  inhabits  eternity,  foreknows  all  things  that  shall  be  done  under 
the  sun,  as  if  they  had  been  then  acting  before  him ;  and  nothing  can  intervene, 
or  work  a  change  in  his  resolves,  because  the  least  circumstances  were 
eternally  foreseen  by  him.  Though  there  may  be  variations  and  changes  to 
our  sight,  the  winds  may  tack  about,  and  every  hour  new  and  cross  accidents 
happen,  yet  the  eternal  God,  who  is  eternally  true  to  his  word,  sits  at  the 
helm,  and  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey  him.  And  though  he  should  defer 
his  promise  a  thousand  years,  yet  he  is  '  not  slack,'  2  Peter  iii.  8,  9,  for  he 
defers  it  but  a  day  to  his  eternity ;  and  who  would  not  with  comfort  stay  a 
day  in  expectation  of  a  considerable  advantage  ? 
Use  8  is  for  exhortation. 

1.  To  something  which  concerns  us  in  ourselves. 

2.  To  something  which  concerns  us  with  respect  to  God. 
1.  To  something  which  concerns  us  in  ourselves. 

(1.)  Let  us  be  deeply  affected  with  our  sins  long  since  committed.  Though 
they  are  past  with  us,  they  are  in  regard  of  God's  eternity  present  with  him ; 
there,  is  no  succession  in  eternity  as  there  is  in  time.  All  things  are  before 
God  at  once ;  our  sins  are  before  him,  as  if  committed  this  moment,  though 
committed  long  ago.  As  he  is  what  he  is  in  regard  of  duration,  so  he  knows 
what  he  knows  in  regard  of  knowledge  ;  as  he  is  not  more  than  he  was,  nor 
shall  not  be  any  more  than  he  is,  so  he  always  knew  what  he  knows,  and 
sliall  not  cease  to  know  what  he  now  knows ;  as  himself,  so  his  knowledge 
is  one  indivisible  point  of  eternity.  He  knows  nothing  but  what  he  did 
know  from  eternity ;  he  shall  know  no  more  for  the  future  than  he  now 
knows.  Our  sins  being  present  with  him  in  his  eternity,  should  be  present 
with  us  in  regard  of  our  remembrance  of  them,  and  sorrow  for  them.  What 
though  many  years  are  lapsed,  much  time  run  out,  and  our  iniquities  almost 
blotted  out  of  our  memory  I  yet  since  a  thousand  years  are  in  God's  sight, 
and  in  regard  of  his  eternity,  but  as  a  day, — Ps.  xc.  4,  *  A  thousand  years 
in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the 
night,' — they  are  before  him;  for,  suppose  a  man  were  as  old  as  the 
world,  above  five  thousand  six  hundred  years,  the  sins  committed  five 
thousand  years  ago  are,  according  to  that  rule,  but  as  if  they  were  committed 
five  days  ago,  so  that  sixty-two  years  are  but  as  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  the 
sins  committed  forty  years  since  are  as  if  they  were  committed  but  this  present 
hour.  But  if  we  will  go  further,  and  consider  them  but  as  a  watch  of  the 
night,  about  three  hours  (for  the  night,  consisting  of  twelve  hours,  was 
divided  into  set  watches),  then  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  three  hours  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  then  sins  committed  sixty  years  ago  are  but  as  if  they 
were  committed  within  this  five  minutes. 

»  Grellias  de  Deo.  cap.  18,  p,  44,  46. 
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Let  none  of  as  set  light  bj  the  iniquities  eommitted  many  yean  ago,  and 
imagine  that  length  of  time  can  wipe  out  their  goilt.  No ;  let  as  eonsider 
them  in  relation  to  God's  eternity,  and  excite  an  inward  remorse,  as  if  they 
had  been  bat  the  birth  of  this  moment. 

(2.)  Let  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity  abate  oar  pride.  This  is  the 
design  of  the  verses  following  the  text,  the  eternity  of  God  being  so  saffi- 
cient  to  make  ns  understand  oar  own  nothingness,  which  ought  to  be  one 
great  end  of  man,  especially  as  fallen.  The  eternity  of  God  should  make 
ns  as  much  disesteem  ourselves,  as  the  excellency  of  God  made  Job  abhor 
himself.  Job  xlii.  5,  6.  His  excellency  should  humble  us  under  a  sense 
of  our  vanity,  and  his  eternity  under  a  pense  of  the  shortness  of  our  dura- 
tion. If  man  compares  himself  with  other  creatures,  he  may  be  too  sen- 
sible of  his  greatness ;  but  if  he  compares  himself  with  God,  he  cannot  bat 
be  sensible  of  his  baseness. 

[1.]  In  regard  of  our  impotence  to  comprehend  this  eternity  of  God. 
How  little  do  we  know,  how  little  can  we  know,  of  God's  eternity  1  We 
cannot  fully  conceive  it,  much  less  express  it :  we  have  a  brutish  under- 
standing in  all  those  things,  as  Agur  said  of  himself,  Prov.  zxx.  7. 

What  is  infinite  and  eternal  cannot  be  comprehended  by  finite  and  tem- 
porary creatures.  If  it  could,  it  would  not  be  infinite  and  eternal ;  fiur  to 
know  a  thing,  is  to  know  the  extent  and  cause  of  it.  It  is  repugnant  to 
eternity  to  be  known,  because  it  hath  no  limits,  no  causes  ;  the  most  soaring 
understanding  cannot  have  a  proportionable  understanding  of  it.*  What 
disproportion  is  there  between  a  drop  of  water  and  the  sea,  in  their  great- 
ness and  motion !  Yet  by  a  drop  we  may  arrive  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nataie 
of  the  sea,  which  is  a  mass  of  drops  joined  together ;  but  the  longest  dura- 
tion of  times  cannot  make  us  know  what  eternity  is,  because  there  is  no 
proportion  between  time  and  eternity.  The  years  of  God  are  as  numbcniess 
as  his  thoughts,  Ps.  xl.  5»  and  our  minds  as  far  from  reckoning  the  one  as 
tiie  other.  If  our  understandings  are  too  gross  to  comprehend  the  majesty 
of  his  infinite  works,  they  are  much  more  too  short  to  comprehend  the 
infiniteness  of  his  eternity. 

[2.]  In  regard  of  the  vast  disproportion  of  our  duration  to  thia  duration 
of  God. 

Firttf  We  have  more  of  not  being  than  being.  We  were  nothing  firom  an 
unbegun  eternity,  and  we  might  have  been  nothing  to  an  endless  etemityi 
had  not  God  called  us  unto  being ;  and  if  he  please,  we  may  be  nothing  by 
a  short  annihilating  word,  as  we  were  something  by  a  creating  word.  Aa  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  be  '  J  am  that  I  am^  so  it  is  the  property  of 
a  creature  to  be  I  am  not  what  I  am;  I  am  not  by  myself  what  I  am,  but 
by  the  indulgence  of  another.  I  was  nothing  formerly,  I  may  be  nothing 
again,  unless  he  that  is  I  am  make  me  to  subsist  what  I  now  am.  Nothing 
is  as  much  the  title  of  the  creature,  as  being  is  the  title  of  Gbd.  Nothing 
is  so  holy  as  God,  because  nothing  hath  being  as  God :  1  Sam.  ii.  2,  *  There 
is  none  holy  as  the  Lord ;  for  there  is  none  besides  thee.'  Man's  life  is  an 
image,  a  dream,  which  are  next  to  nothing ;  and  if  compared  with  God, 
worse  than  nothing,  a  nullity  as  well  as  a  vanity ;  because  '  with  God 
only  is  the  fountain  of  life,'  Ps.  xxxvi.  9.  The  creature  is  but  a  drop 
of  life  from  him,  dependent  on  him.  A  drop  of  water  is  a  nothing,  if 
compared  with  the  vast  conflux  of  waters,  and  numberless  drops  in  the 
ocean. 

How  unworthy  is  it  for  dust  and  ashes,  kneaded  together  in  time,  to  gtnit 
against  the  Father  of  eternity  1    Much  more  unworthy  for  that  which  is 

*  Charron.  Vent.  Uy.  i.  chap.  6,  p.  17,  &o. 
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nothing,  worse  than  nothing,  to  qnarrel  with  that  which  is  only  being,  and 
eqnal  himself  with  him  that  inhabits  eternity. 

Seoondbjf  What  being  we  have,  had  a  beginning.  After  an  nnaeconnt- 
able  eternity  was  ran  ont,  in  the  very  dregs  of  time,  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  created,  and  made  of  the  basest  and  vilest  dross  of  the  world,  the 
slime  and  dnst  of  the  earth ;  made  of  that  wherewith  birds  build  their 
nests  ;  made  of  that  which  creeping  things  make  their  habitation,  and  beasts 
trample  upon.  How  monstrous  is  pride  in  such  a  creature,  to  aspire,  as 
if  he  were  the  Father  of  eternity,  and  as  eternal  as  God,  and  so  his  own 
eternity  1 

Thirdly^  What  being  we  have,  is  but  of  a  short  duration  in  regard  of  our 
life  in  this  world.  Our  Hfe  is  a  constant  change  and  flux :  we  remain  not 
the  same  an  entire  day;  youth  quickly  succeeds  childhood,  and  age  as 
ppeedily  treads  upon  the  heels  of  youth ;  there  is  a  continual  deflnzion  of 
minutes,  as  there  is  of  sands  in  a  glass.  He  is  as  a  watch  woond  up  at  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  and  from  that  time  is  running  down  till  he  comes  to 
the  bottom :  some  part  of  our  lives  is  cut  off  every  day,  every  minute.  Life 
is  but  a  moment,  what  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  what  is  future  cannot  be 
insured.  If  we  enjoy  this  moment,  we  have  lost  that  which  is  past,  and 
shall  presently  lose  this  by  the  next  that  is  to  come. 

The  short  duration  of  men  is  set  out  in  Scripture  by  such  creatures  as 
soon  disappear :  a  worm,  Job  zxv.  6,  that  can  scarce  live  a  winter ; 
grass,  that  withers  by  the  summer  sun.  Life  is  a  flower  soon  withering, 
Job  xiv.  2 ;  a  vapour  soon  vanishing,  James  iv.  14 ;  a  smoke  soon  disap- 
pearing, Ps.  cii.  8.  The  strongest  man  is  but  compacted  dust,  the  fabric 
must  moulder,  the  highest  mountain  falls  and  comes  to  nought.  Time  gives 
place  to  eternity  ;  we  live  now,  and  die  to-morrow.  Not  a  man,  since  the 
world  began,  ever  lived  a  day  in  God's  sight ;  for  no  man  ever  lived  a  thou* 
sand  years.  The  longest  day  of  any  man's  life  never  amounted  to  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  account  of  divine  eternity.  A  life  of  so  many  hundred 
years,  with  the  addition  *  he  died,'  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs,  Gen.  v. ;  and  since  the  life  of  man  hath  been  curtailed,  if 
any  be  in  the  world  eighty  years,  he  scarce  properly  lives  sixty  of  them,  since 
the  fourth  part  of  time  is  at  least  consumed  in  sleep. 

A  greater  difference  there  is  between  the  duration  of  God  and  that  of  a 
creature,  than  between  the  life  of  one  for  a  minute,  and  the  life  of  one  that 
should  live  as  many  years  as  the  whole  globe  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  changed 
into  papers,  could  contain  figures.  And  this  life,  though  but  of  short  dura- 
tion according  to  the  period  God  hath  determined,  is  easily  cut  off;  the 
treasure  of  life  is  deposited  in  a  brittle  vessel.  A  small  stone  hitting  against 
Nebuchadnezzar's  statue  will  tumble  it  down  into  a  poor  and  nasty  grave ; 
a  grape-stone,  the  bone  of  a  fish,  a  small  fly  in  the  throat,  a  moist  damp, 
are  enough  to  destroy  an  earthly  eternity,  and  reduce  it  to  nothing. 

What  a  nothing  then  is  our  shortness,  if  compared  with  €h)d's  eternity  t 
our  firailty,  with  God's  duration !  How  humble  then  should  perishing 
creatures  be  before  an  eternal  God,  with  whom  '  our  days  are  as  a  hand's- 
breadth,  and  our  age  as  nothing' !  Ps.  zxxix.  6.  The  angels,  that  have  been 
of  as  long  a  duration  as  heaven  and  earth,  tremble  before  him,  the  heavens 
melt  at  his  presence ;  and  shall  we,  that  are  but  of  yesterday,  approach  a 
divine  eternity  with  unhumbled  souls,  and  offer  the  calves  of  our  lips  with 
the  pride  of  devils,  and  stand  upon  our  terms  with  him,  without  fiilling  upon 
our  faces,  with  a  sense  that  we  are  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  creatures  of 
time  ?  How  easily  it  is  to  reason  out  man's  humility,  but  how  hard  is  it  to 
reason  man  into  it  I 

VOL.  I.  ▲  a 
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(8.)  Let  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity  take  off  onr  lore  and  confi- 
dence from  the  world,  and  the  things  thereof.  The  eternity  of  God  reproaches 
a  pursuit  of  the  world,  as  preferring  a  momentary  pleasore  before  an  ever- 
lasting God ;  as  though  a  temporal  world  could  be  a  better  supply  than  a 
God  whose  years  never  fail.  Alas,  what  is  this  earth  men  are  so  greedy  of, 
and  will  get,  though  by  blood  and  sweat !  What  is  this  whole  etfth,  if  we 
had  the  entire  possession  of  it,  if  compared  with  the  vast  heavens,  the  seat 
of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  1  It  is  but  as  an  atom  to  the  greatest  moun- 
tain, or  a  drop  of  dew  to  the  immense  ocean.  How  foolish  is  it  to  pre&r  a 
drop  before  the  sea,  or  an  atom  before  the  world  1  The  earth  is  but  a  point 
to  tiie  sun,  the  sun  with  its  whole  orb  but  a  little  part  of  the  heavens,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  fabric.  If  a  man  had  the  possession  of  all  those,  there 
could  be  no  comparison  between  those  that  have  had  a  beginning,  and  shall 
have  an  end,  and  God,  who  is  without  either  of  them.  Yet  how  many  are 
there  that  nuJce  nothing  of  the  divine  eternity,  and  imagine  an  eternity  of 
nothing  1 

[1.]  The  world  hath  been  but  of  a  short  standing.  It  is  not  yet  six 
thousand  years  since  the  foundations  of  it  were  laid,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
have  a  boundless  excellency,  as  that  God,  who  hath  been  from  everlasting, 
doth  possess.  If  Adam  had  lived  to  this  day,  and  been  as  absolute  lord  of 
his  posterity  as  he  was  of  the  other  creatures,  had  it  been  a  competent 
object  to  take  up  his  heart,  had  he  not  been  a  madman  to  have  preferred 
this  little  created  pleasure  before  an  everlasting,  uncreated  God ;  a  thing 
that  had  a  dependent  beginning,  before  that  which  had  an  independent 
eternity  I 

[2.]  The  beauties  of  the  world  are  transitory  and  perishing.  The 
whole  world  is  nothing  else  but  a  fluid  thing,  the  fashion  of  it  is  a  pageantry 

*  passing  away,'  1  €!or.  vii.  81.  Though  tiie  glories  of  it  might  be  con- 
ceived greater  than  they  are,  yet  they  are  not  consistent,  but  transient. 
There  cannot  be  an  entire  enjoyment  of  them,  because  they  grow  up  and 
expire  every  moment,  and  slip  away  between  our  fingers  while  we  are  using 
them.     Have  we  not  heard  of  God's  dispersing  the  greatest  empires  like 

*  chaff  before  a  whirlwind,  or  as  smoke  out  of  a  chimney,'  Hosea  xiii.  8, 
which,  though  it  appears  as  a  compacted  cloud,  as  if  it  would  choke  the 
sun,  is  quickly  scattered  into  several  parts  of  the  air,  and  becomes  invisible  ? 
Nettles  have  often  been  heirs  to  stately  palaces,  as  God  threatens  Israel, 
Hosea  ix.  6.  We  eannot  promise  ourselves  over  night  anything  the  next 
day.  A  kingdom  with  the  glory  of  a  throne  may  be  cut  off  in  a  morning, 
Hosea  x.  16.  The  new  wine  may  be  taken  from  tiie  mouth  when  the  vintage 
is  ripe,  the  devouring  locust  may  snatch  away  both  the  hopes  of  that  and 
the  harvest,  Joel  1. 16 ;  they  are  therefore  things  which  are  not,  and  nothing 
cannot  be  a  fit  object  for  confidence  or  affisction :  Prov.  xxiii.  6,  *  Wilt  thou 
set  thy  eyes  upon  that  which  is  not  ?  for  riches  certainly  make  themselves 
wings.'  They  are  not  properly  beings,  because  they  are  not  stable,  but 
flitting.  They  are  not,  because  they  may  not  be  the  next  moment  to  na 
what  they  are  this ;  they  are  but  cisterns,  not  springs ;  and  '  broken 
cisterns,'  not  sound  and  stable ;  no  solidity  in  their  substance,  nor  stability 
in  their  duration.  What  a  foolish  thing  is  it  then  to  prefer  a  transient 
felicity,  a  mere  nullity,  before  an  eternal  God  I  What  a  senseless  thing 
would  it  be  in  a  man  to  prefer  the  map  of  a  kingdom,  which  the  hand  of  a 
child  can  tear  in  pieces,  before  the  kingdom  shadowed  by  it  1  How  mueh 
more  inexcusable  is  it  to  value  things  that  are  so  far  from  being  eternal, 
that  they  are  not  so  much  as  dusky  resemblances  of  an  eternity  1  Were 
the  things  of  the  world  more  glorious  than  they  are,  yet  they  are  but  as  a 
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counterfeit  aim  in  a  elond,  which  comes  shortof  the  troe  iim  in  the  heaTeos 
both  in  0ory  and  duration;  and  to  esteem  them  before  God  is  inconceivably 
baser  than  if  a  man  Aonld  Taloe  a  parti-c(donred  babble  in  the  air  before 
a  durable  rock  of  diamonds.  The  comforts  of  this  world  are  as  candles  that 
will  end  in  a  Bnn£E^  whereas  the  felicity  that  flows  £rom  an  eternal  God  is 
like  the  son,  that  shines  more  and  more  to  a  perfect  day. 

[8.]  They  cannot  therefore  be  fit  for  a  soul  which  was  made  to  have 
an  interest  in  Qod*s  eternity.  The  soul  being  of  a  perpetual  nature,  was 
made  for  the  fruition  of  an  eternal  good;  without  such  a  good,  it  can  never 
be  perfect.  Perfection^  that  noble  thing,  riseth  not  from  anything  in  this 
world,  nor  is  it  a  title  doe  to  a  soul  while  in  this  world.  It  is  l^^en  they 
are  sidd  to  be  *  made  perfect,'  when  they  arrite  at  that  entire  conjxmction 
with  the  eternal  God  in  another  life,  Heb.  xii.  28.  The  soul  cannot  foe 
ennobled  by  an  acquaintance  with  these  things,  or  estaUished  by  a  depend- 
ence on  them;  they  cannot  confer  what  a  rational  nature  should  desire,  or 
supply  it  with  what  it  wants. 

The  soul  hath  a  resemblance  to  God  in  a  post-etemiiy.  Why  should  it 
be  drawn  aside  by  the  blandishments  of  eartiily  things,  to  neg^t  its  true 
establishment,  and  lacquey  after  the  body,  which  is  but  a  shadow  of  the 
soul«  and  was  made  to  follow  it  and  serve  it !  But  while  it  busieth  itself 
altogether  in  the  concerns  of  a  perishing  body,  and  seeks  satis&ction  in 
things  that  glide  away,  it  becomes  rather  a  body  than  soul,  descends  below 
its  nature,  reproacheth  that  God  who  hath  imprinted  upon  it  an  image  of 
his  own  etemily,  and  loseth  the  comfort  of  the  everlastingness  of  its  Creator. 
How  shall  the  whole  world,  if  our  lives  were  as  durable  as  that,  be  an  happy 
eternity  to  us,  who  have  souls  that  shall  survive  all  the  delights  of  it,  which 
must  fry  in  those  flames  that  shall  fire  the  whole  frame  of  nature  at  the 
general  conflagration  of  the  world  ?  2  Peter  iii.  10. 

[4.]  Therefore  let  us  provide  for  an  happy  interest  in  the  eternity  of 
God.  Man  is  made  for  an  eternal  state.  The  soul  hath  such  a  perfection 
in  its  nature,  that  it  is  fit  for  eternity,  and  cannot  display  all  its  operations 
but  in  eternity ;  to  an  eternity  it  must  go,  and  live  as  long  as  God  himself 
lives.  Things  of  a  short  duration  are  not  proportioned  to  a  soul  made  for 
an  eternal  continuance;  to  see  that  it  be  a  comfortable  eternity,  is  worth  all 
our  care.  Man  is  a  forecasting  creature,  considers  not  only  the  present,  but 
the  future  too,  in  his  provisions  for  his  family ;  and  shall  he  disgrace  his 
nature  in  casting  off  all  consideration  of  a  future  eternity  f  Get  possession 
therefore  of  the  eternal  God.  A  *  portion  in  this  life '  is  the  lot  of  those  who 
shall  be  for  ever  miserable,  Ps.  xvii.  14 ;  but  €k>d,  an  *  everlasting  portion,^ 
is  the  lot  of  them  that  are  designed  for  happiness :  '  God  is  my  portion  for 
ever,'  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26.  * 

Time  is  short,  1  Cor.  vii.  29.  The  whole  time  for  which  God  designed 
this  building  of  tiie  world  is  of  a  little  compass ;  it  is  a  stage  erected  kat 
rational  creatures  to  act  their  parts  upon  for  a  few  thousand  years,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  time  is  run  out,  and  then  shall  time  like  a  rivulet 
&11  into  the  sea  of  eternity,  from  wh^Qce  it  sprung.  As  time  is  but  a  slip 
of  eternity,  so  it  will  end  in  eternity.  Our  advantages  consist  in  the  pre- 
sent instant;  what  is  past  never  promised  a  return,  and  cannot  be  fetched 
back  by  all  our  vows;  what  is  future  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  to  enjoy, 
we  may  be  snatched  away  before  it  oomes#  Every  minute  that  passeth 
speaks  the  fewer  remaining  till  the  time  of  death;  and  as  we  are  every  hour 
farther  from  our  beginning,  we  are  nearer  our  end.  The  child  bom  this 
day  grows  up,  to  grow  nothing  at  last.  In  all  ages  *  there  is  but  a  step 
between  lis  and  death/  as  Ba^  said  of  himself,  1  Sam.  zx.  8.    The  Sttle 
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time  that  remftins  for  the  devil  till  the  day  of  jndgmenti  enTenoms  his 
wrath;  he  rageth,  heeanse  'his  time  is  short/  Rev.  zii.  12.  The  little 
time  that  remains  between  this  moment  and  our  death,  should  quicken  our 
diligence  to  inherit  the  endless  and  unchangeable  etenutj  of  God. 

[5.]  Often  meditate  on  the  eternity  of  God.  The  holiness,  power,  and 
eternity  of  God  are  the  fundamental  articles  of  all  religion,  upon  which  the 
whole  body  of  it  leans :  his  holiness  for  conformity  to  him,  his  power  and 
eternity  for  the  support  of  faith  and  hope.  The  strong  and  incessant  cries 
of  the  four  beasts,  representing  that  Christian  church,  are  '  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Abaiighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,'  Rev.  It.  8. 
Though  his  power  is  intimated,  yet  the  chiefest  are  his  holiness,  three 
times  expressed ;  and  his  eternity,  which  is  repeated,  Ter.  9,  '  who  lives  for 
ever  and  ever.'  This  ought  to  be  the  constant  practice  in  the  church  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  this  book  chiefly  respects.  The  meditation  of  his  convert- 
ing grace  manifested  to  Paul  ravished  the  apostle's  heart,  but  not  without  the 
triumphant  consideration  of  his  immortality  and  eternity,  which  are  the  prin- 
eipal  parts  of  the  doxology :  1  Tim.  i.  15-17,  '  Now  unto  the  King  etconal, 
immortal,  invisible,  only  wise  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.' 
It  could  be  no  great  transport  to  the  spirit  to  consider  him  glorious,  with- 
out considering  him  immortal;  the  unconfinedness  of  his  perfections  in 
regard  of  time  presents  the  soul  with  matter  of  the  greatest  complacency. 
The  happiness  of  our  souls  depends  upon  his  other  attributes,  but  the  per- 
petuity of  it  upon  his  eternity.  Is  it  a  comfort  to  view  his  immense 
wisdom,  his  overflowing  goodness,  his  tender  mercy,  his  unerring  truth? 
What  comfort  were  there  in  any  of  those,  if  it  were  a  wisdom  that  could  be 
baffled,  a  goodness  that  could  be  damped,  a  mercy  that  can  expire,  and  a 
truth  that  can  perish  with  the  subject  of  it  1  Without  eternity,  what  were 
all  his  other  perfections  but  as  glorious  yet  withering  flowers,  a  great  but  a 
decaying  beauty  1  By  a  frequent  meditation  of  God's  eternity,  we  should 
become  more  sensible  of  our  own  vanity  and  the  world's  triflingness.  How 
nothing  should  ourselves,  how  nothing  would  all  other  things  appear  in  our 
eyes  I  how  coldly  should  we  desire  them !  how  feebly  should  we  place  any 
trust  in  them !  Should  we  not  think  ourselves  worUiy  of  contempt  to  doat 
upon  a  perishing  glory,  to  expect  support  from  an  arm  of  flesh,  when  there 
is  an  eternal  beauty  to  ravish  us,  an  eternal  arm  to  protect  us  ?  Asaph, 
when  he  considered  God  a  '  portion  for  ever,'  thought  nothing  of  the  glories 
of  the  earth,  or  the  beauties  of  the  created  heavens  worth  his  appetite  or 
complacency,  but  God,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25,  26.  Besides,  an  elevating  frame  of 
heart  at  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity,  would  batter  down  the  strong- 
holds and  engines  of  any  temptation.  A  slight  temptation  will  not  know 
where  to  find  tM  catch  hold  of  a  soul  high  and  hid  in  a  meditation  of  it ; 
and  if  he  doth,  there  will  not  be  wanting  from  hence  preservatives  io  resist 
and  conquer  it.  What  transitory  pleasures  will  not  the  thoughts  of  God's 
eternity  stifle  1  When  this  work  busieth  a  soul,  it  is  too  great  to  sufler  it 
to  descend,  to  listen  to  a  sleeveless  errand  from  hell  or  tbe  world.  The 
wanton  allorements  of  the  flesh  will  be  put  off  with  indignation.  The  prof- 
fers of  the  world  will  be  ridiculous  when  they  are  cast  into  the  balance  with 
the  eternity  of  God,  which  sticking  in  our  thoughts,  we  shall  not  be  so  easy 
a  prey  for  the  fowler's  gin. 

Let  us  therefore  often  meditate  upon  this,  but  not  in  a  bare  speculation^ 
without  engaging  our  affections,  and  making  every  notion  of  the  divine 
eternity  end  in  a  suitable  impression  upon  our  hearts.  This  would  be  much 
like  the  disciples  gazing  upon  the  heavens  at  the  ascension  of  theur  Master, 
while  they  forgat  the  practice  of  his  orders.  Acts  L  11.    We  may  else  find 
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something  of  the  nature  of  God«  and  loso  ourselves,  not  only  in  eternity,  but 
to  eternity. 

2.  And  hence  the  second  part  of  the  exhortation  is  to  something  which 
concerns  us  with  a  respect  to  God. 

(1.)  If  God  be  eternal,  how  worthy  is  he  of  our  choicest  affections,  and 
strongest  desires  of  communion  with  him !  Is  not  everything  to  be  valued 
according  to  the  greatness  of  its  being  ?  How  then  should  we  love  him, 
who  is  not  only  lovely  in  his  nature,'  but  eternally  lovely,  having  from  ever- 
lasting all  those  perfections  centred  in  himself,  which  appear  in  time  I  If 
everything  be  lovely,  by  how  much  the  more  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
God,  who  is  the  chief  good,  how  much  more  infinitely  lovely  is  God,  who  is 
superior  to  all  other  goods,  and  eternally  so !  Not  a  God  of  a  few  minutes, 
months,  years,  or  millions  of  years ;  not  of  the  dregs  of  time  or  the  top  of 
time,  but  of  eternity ;  above  time,  unconceivably  immense  beyond  time. 
The  loving  him  infinitely,  perpetually,  is  an  act  of  homage  dae  to  him  for 
his  eternal  excellency.  We  may  give  him  the  one,  since  our  souls  are  im- 
mortal, though  we  cannot  the  other,  because  they  are  finite.  Since  ho- 
encloseth  in  himself  all  the  excellencies  of  heaven  and  earth  for  ever,  h» 
should  have  an  affection,  not  only  of  time  in  this  world,  but  of  eternity  in 
the  future  ;  and  if  we  did  not  owe  him  a  love  for  what  we  are  by  him,  we 
owe  him  a  loTe  for  what  he  is  in  himself;  and  more  for  what  he  is,  than  for 
what  he  is  to  us.  He  is  more  worthy  of  our  affections  because  he  is  the 
eternal  God,  than  because  he  is  our  Creator ;  because  he  is  more  excellent 
in  his  nature  than  in  his  transient  actions.  The  beams  of  his  goodness  to 
us,  are  to  direct  our  thoughts  and  affections  to  him ;  but  his  own  eternal 
excellency  ought  to  be  the  ground  and  foundation  of  our  affections  to  him. 
And  truly,  since  nothing  but  God  is  eternal,  nothing  but  God  is  worth  the 
loving ;  and  we  do  but  a  just  right  to  our  love,  to  pitch  it  upon  that  which 
can  always  possess  us  and  be  possessed  by  us,  upon  an  object  that  cannot 
deceive  our  affection,  and  put  it  out  of  countenance  by  a  dissolution. 

And  if  our  happiness  consists  in  being  like  to  God,  we  should  imitate  him 
in  loving  him  as  he  loves  himself,  and  as  long  as  he  loves  himself.  God 
cannot  do  more  to  himself  than  love  himself ;  he  can  make  no  addition  to 
his  essence,  nor  diminution  from  it.  What  should  we  do  less  to  an  eternal 
being,  than  to  bestow  affections  upon  him,  like  his  own  to  himself,  since 
we  can  find  nothing  so  durable  as  himself,  for  which  we  should  love  it  I 

(2.)  He  only  is  worthy  of  our  best  service.  The  '  Ancient  of  days*  is  to 
be  served  before  all  that  are  younger  than  himself;  our  best  obedience  is 
due  to  him  as  a  God  of  unconfined  excellency.  Every  thing  that  is  excellent 
deserves  a  veneration  suitable  to  its  excellency.  As  God  is  infinite,  he  hath 
right  to  a  boundless  service  ;  as  he  is  eternal,  he  hath  right  to  a  porpeloal 
service.  As  service  is  a  debt  of  justice  upon  the  account  of  the  excellency 
of  his  nature,  so  a  perpetual  service  is  as  much  a  debt  of  justice  upon  the 
account  of  his  eternity.  If  God  be  infinite  and  eternal,  he  merits  an  honour 
and  comportment  from  his  creatures  suited  to  the  unlimited  perfection  of  his 
nature,  and  the  duration  of  his  being.  How  worthy  is  the  psalmist's  resolu- 
tion, *  1  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live;  I  will  sing  praises  to  my 
God  while  I  have  any  being,'  Fs.  civ.  88.  It  is  the  use  he  makes  of  the 
endless  duration  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  will  extend  to  all  other  service  as 
well  as  praise.  To  serve  other  things,  or  to  serve  ourselves,  is  to  waste  a 
service  upon  that  which  is  nothing.  In  devoting  ourselves  to  God,  we  serve 
him  that  is ;  that  was,  so  as  that  he  never  began  ;  is  to  come,  so  as  that 
be  never  shall  end ;  by  whom  all  things  are  what  tiiey  are ;  who  hath  both 
eternal  knowledge  to  remember  our  servioe,  and  eternal  goodness  to  reward  it. 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  THE  IMMUTABILITY 

OF  GOD. 


They  shall  'perish^  hvit  thou  shalt  endure;  yea,  all  of  them  shaU  vaax  old  as  a 
garment:  ae  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  arid  they  shall  be  changed: 
tut  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end, — Pb.  CU.  26,  27. 

This  psalm  oontains  a  complaint  of  a  people  pressed  with  a  great  calamity ; 
some  think  of  the  Jewish  church  in  Bahjion,  others  think  the  psalmist  doth 
here  personate  mankind  lying  under  a  state  of  corruption,  because  he  wishes 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  to  accomplish  that  redemption  promised  by 
God,  and  needed  by  them.  Indeed,  the  title  of  the  psalm  is  *  A  prayer  of 
the  afflicted,  when  he  is  overwhelmed,  and  pours  out  his  complaint  before 
the  Lord :'  whether  afflicted  with  the  sense  of  corruption,  or  with  the  sense 
of  oppression.  And  the  redemption  by  the  Messiah,  which  the  ancient 
chmrch  looked  upon  as  the  fountain  of  Uieir  deliverance  from  a  sinfnl  or  a 
servile  bondage,  is  in  this  psalm  spoken  of:  a  set  time  appointed  for  the 
discovery  of  his  mercy  to  Sion,  ver.  18 ;  an  appearance  in  glory  to  build  up 
Sion,  ver.  16 ;  the  loosening  of  the  prisoner  by  redemption,  and  them 
that  are  appointed  to  death,  ver.  20 ;  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  ver.  22 ; 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  psalm,  wherein  are  the  verses  I  have  read,  are 
applied  to  Christ,  Heb.  i.  Whatsoever  the  design  of  the  psalm  might  be, 
many  things  are  intermingled  that  concern  the  kingdom  of  the  Mossidi,  and 
redemption  by  Christ. 

Some  make  three  parts  of  the  psalm. 

1.  A  petition  plainly  delivered :  ver.  1, 2,  *  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and 
let  my  cry  come  unto  thee,'  &c. 

2.  The  petition  strongly  and  argnmentatively  enforced  and  pleaded, 
ver.  8,  from  the  misery  of  the  petitioner  in  himself,  and  his  reproach  from 
his  enemies. 

8.  An  acting  of  faith,  in  the  expectation  of  an  answer  in  the  general 
redemption  promised :  ver.  12,  18,  '  But  thou,  0  Lord,  shalt  endure  for 
ever ;  thou  shalt  arise  and  have  mercy  upon  Sion :  the  heathen  shall  fear 
thy  name.' 

The  first  part  is  the  petition  pleaded,  the  second  part  is  the  petition 
answered  in  an  assurance  that  there  should  in  time  be  a  foil  deliverance/ 

*  Parena 
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The  design  of  the  penman  is  io  eonfinnihe  ohorehin  {heiniik  of  ttie  diTiao 
promiees,  that  thongh  the  foundations  of  the  world  should  be  ripped  ap»  and 
the  heavens  clatter  together,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  them  be  unpinned  and 
&11  to  pieces,  the  firmest  pu*t8  of  it  dissolved,  yet  the  church  should  eon- 
tanue  in  its  stability,  because  it  stands  not  upon  the  changeableness  of  crea- 
lures,  but  is  built  upon  the  immutable  rock  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  as 
little  subject  to  change  as  his  essence. 

They  shall  perish,  thou  shait  change  them.  As  he  had  before  ascribed 
to  God  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth,  ver.  25,  so  he  ascribes  to  God 
here  the  destruction  of  them.  Both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world 
are  here  ascertained.  There  is  nothing  inde^  from  the  present  appearance 
of  things  that  can  demonstrate  the  cessation  of  the  world.  The  heaven  and 
earth  stand  firm ;  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  the  same,  their 
beauty  is  not  decayed;  individuals  corrupt,  but  the  species  and  kinds 
remain ;  the  successions  of  the  year  observe  their  due  order,  but  the  sin  of 
man  renders  the  change  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  world  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  design  of  God  for  the  glory  of  his  elect.  The  heavens  do 
not  naturally  perish,  as  some  fancied  an  old  age  of  the  world,  wherein  it 
must  necessarily  decay,  as  the  bodies  of  animals  do ;  or  that  the  parts  of  the 
heavens  are  broken  off  by  their  rubbing  one  against  another  in  their 
motion,  and  falling  to  the  earth,  are  the  seeds  of  those  things  that  grow  up 
among  us.* 

The  earth  and  heavens.  He  names  here  the  most  stable  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  creation,  those  that  are  freest 
from  corruptibility  and  change,  to  illustrate  thereby  the  immutability  of 
God,  that  though  the  heavens  and  earth  have  a  prerogative  of  fixedness 
above  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  creatures  that  reside  below,  the 
heavens  remain  the  same  as  they  were  created,  and  the  centre  of  the 
earth  retains  its  fixedness,  and  are  as  beautiful  and  fresh  in  their  age  as 
they  were  in  their  youth  many  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  the 
elements,  fire  and  water  being  often  turned  into  air,  so  that  there  may 
remain  but  little  of  that  air  which  was  first  created  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinual transmutation ;  yet  this  firmness  of  the  earth  and  heavens  is  not  to 
be  regarded  in  comparison  of  the  unmoveablenes  and  fixedness  of  the  being 
of  God.  As  their  beauty  comes  short  of  the  glory  of  his  being,  so  doth 
their  finnness  come  short  of  his  stability. 

Some  by  heavens  and  earth  understand  the  creatures  which  reside  in  the 
earth,  and  those  which  are  in  the  air,  which  is  called  heaven  often  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  ruin  and  fall  of  these  being  seen  every  day,  had  been  no  fit 
illustration  of  the  unohangeableness  of  God. 

'  They  shall  perish,  they  shall  be  changed.* 

1.  They  may  perish,  say  some ;  they  have  it  not  firom  themselves  that 
ihey  do  not  perish,  but  f^om  thee,  who  didst  endue  them  with  an  incor- 
ruptible nature ;  they  shall  perish  if  thou  speakest  the  word ;  thou  canst 
with  as  much  ease  destroy  them  as  thou  canst  create  them.  But  the 
psabnist  speaks  not  of  their  possibility,  but  the  certainty  of  their  perishing, 

2.  They  $haU  perish  in  their  qualities  and  motion,  not  in  their  substance, 
say  others.  They  shall  cease  from  that  motion  which  is  designed  properly 
for  the  generation  and  corruption  of  things  in  the  earth,  but  in  regard  of 
their  substance  and  beauty  they  shall  remain.  As  when  the  strings  or 
wheels  of  a  clock  or  watch  are  tdken  off,  the  material  parts  remain,  though 
the  motion  of  it,  and  the  use  for  discovering  the  time  of  the  day,  cea8eth.t 
To  perish  doth  not  signify  always  a  falling  into  nothing,  an  annihilation,  by 

*  Flin.  Hist  lib.  2,  cap^  8.  t  Coooei.  in  loe. 
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which  both  the  matter  and  the  form  are  destroyed,  but  a  ceasing  of  the 
present  appearance  of  them ;  a  ceasing  to  be  what  they  now  are,  as  a  man 
is  said  to  perish  when  he  dies,  whereas  the  better  part  of  man  doth  not 
cease  to  be.  The  figure  of  the  body  moulders  away,  and  the  matter  of  it 
returns  to  dust ;  but  the  soul,  being  immortal,  ceaseth  not  to  act,  when  the 
body,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  soul,  is  incapable  of  acting.  So  the 
heavens  shall  perish.  The  appearance  they  now  have  shall  vanish,  and  a 
more  glorious  and  incorruptible  frame  be  erected  by  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  God.  The  dissolution  of  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  by  the  word 
perish ;  the  raising  a  new  frame  is  signified  by  the  word  changed ;  as  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  would  prevent  any  wrong  meaning  of  the  word  perUh  by  alle- 
viating the  sense  of  that  by  another  which  signifies  only  a  mutation  and 
change ;  as  when  we  change  a  habit  and  garment,  we  quit  the  old  to  receive 
the  new. 

'  As  a  garment,  as  a  vesture.*  Thou  shalt  change  them ; — Septuagint, 
f X/^g/(,  '  Thou  shalt  fold  them  up.'  The  heavens  are  compared  to  a  curtain, 
Ps.  civ.  2,  and  shall  in  due  time  be  folded  up  as  cloths  and  curtains  are. 
As  a  garment  eneompasseth  the  whole  body,  so  do  the  heavens  encircle  the 
earth.*  Some  say,  as  a  garment  is  folded  up  to  be  laid  aside,  that  when 
there  is  need  it  may  be  taken  again  for  use,  so  shalt  thou  fold  up  the  hea- 
vens like  a  garment,  that  when  they  are  repaired,  thou  mayest  again  stretch 
them  out  about  the  earth ;  thou  shalt  fold  them  up,  so  that  what  did  appear 
shall  not  now  appear.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  metaphor  of  a  scroll  or 
book,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  useth,  Isa.  xxziv.  4,  Rev.  vi.  14,  *The 
heavens  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together.'  When  a  book  is 
rolled  up  or  shut,  nothing  can  be  read  in  it  till  it  bo  opened  again ;  so  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  wherein  the  stars  are  as  letters  declaring  the  glory  of 
God,  shall  be  shut  or  rolled  together,  so  that  nothing  shall  appear  till  by  its 
renovation  it  be  opened  again.  As  a  garment  it  shdl  be  changed,  not  to  be 
used  in  the  same  fashion  and  for  the  same  use  again.  It  seems  indeed  to 
be  for  the  worse  ;  an  old  garment  is  not  changed  but  into  rags,  to  be  put  to 
other  uses,  and  afterwards  thrown  upon  the  dunghill.  But  similitudes  are 
not  to  be  pressed  too  far ;  and  this  will  not  agree  with  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth,  physically  so  as  well  as  metaphorically  so.  It  is  not  likely  the 
heavens  will  be  put  to  a  worse  use  than  God  designed  them  for  in  creation. 
However,  a  change  as  a  garment  speaks  not  a  total  corruption,  but  an  altera- 
tion of  qualities,  as  a  garment,  not  to  be  used  in  the  same  fashion  as  before. 
We  may  observe, 

1.  That  it  is  probable  the  world  shall  not  be  annihilated,  but  refined.  It 
shall  lose  its  present  form  and  fashion,  but  not  its  foundation.  Indeed,  as 
God  raised  it  from  nothing,  so  he  can  reduce  it  into  nothing ;  yet  it  doth  not 
appear  that  God  will  annihilate  it,  and  utterly  destroy  both  the  matter  and 
form  of  it ;  part  shall  be  consumed,  and  part  purified :  2  Peter  iii.  12,  18, 
'  The  heavens  shall  be  on  fire,  and  dissolved.  Nevertheless  we,  according 
to  his  promise,  look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.'  They  shall  be 
melted  down,  as  gold  by  the  artificer,  to  be  refined  from  its  dross,  and 
wrought  into  a  more  beautiful  fashion,  that  they  may  serve  the  design  of 
God  for  those  that  shall  reside  therein ;  a  new  world,  wherein  righteousness 
shall  dwell,  the  apostle  opposing  it  thereby  to  the  old  world,  wherein 
wickedness  did  reside.  The  heavens  are  to  be  purged,  as  the  vessels  that 
held  the  sin-ofiering  were  to  be  purified  by  the  £re  of  the  sanctuary. 

God  indeed  will  take  down  this  scaffold,  which  he  hath  built  to  publish 
his  glory.    As  every  individual  hath  a  certain  term  of  its  duration,  so  aa 
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end  is  appointed  for  the  universal  nature  of  heaven  and  earth :  Isa.  li.  6, 
'The  heavens  shall  vanish  like  smoke'  which  disappears.  As  smoke  is 
resolved  and  attenuated  into  air,  not  annihilated,  so  shall  the  world  assume 
a  new  face,  and  have  a  greater  clearness  and  splendour.  As  the  hodles  of 
men  dissolved  into  dust  shall  have  more  glorious  qualities  at  their  resurrec- 
tion ;  as  a  vessel  of  gold  is  melted  down  to  remove  the  batterings  in  it,  and 
receive  a  more  comely  form  by  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

(1.)  The  world  was  not  destroyed  by  the  deluge ;  it  was  rather  washed  by 
water  than  consumed ;  so  it  shall  be  rather  refined  by  the  last  fire  than  lie 
under  an  irrecoverable  ruin. 

(2.)  It  is  not  likely  God  would  liken  the  everlastingness  of  his  covenant, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  his  spiritual  Israel,  to  the  duration  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  heavens  (as  he  doth  in  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  86)  if  they  were  wholly  to  depart 
from  before  him.  Though  that  place  may  only  tend  to  an  assurance  of  a 
church  in  the  world  while  the  world  endures,  yet  it  would  be  but  small  com- 
fort if  the  happiness  of  believers  should  endure  no  longer  than  the  heavens 
and  earth,  if  they  were  to  have  a  total  period. 

(8.)  Besides,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  must  have  place  for  their  support  to 
move  in,  and  glorious  objects  fitted  to  th'ose  glorious  senses  which  shall  be 
restored  to  them.  Not  in  any  carnal  way,  which  our  Saviour  rejects,  when 
be  saith  there  is  no  eating,  or  drinking,  or  marrying,  &c.,  in  the  other 
world,  but  whereby  they  may  glorify  God ;  though  how  or  in  what  manner 
their  senses  shall  be  used  would  be  rashness  to  determine ;  only  something 
is  necessary  for  the  corporeal  state  of  men,  that  there  may  be  an  employ- 
ment for  their  senses  as  well  as  their  souls. 

(4.)  Again,  How  could  the  creature,  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  said 
to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corrnption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God,  if  the  whole  frame  of  heaven  and  earth  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated ?  Rom.  viii.  21.  The  apostle  also  saith  that '  the  creature  waits  with 
an  earnest  expectation  for  this  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,'  ver.  19^ 
which  would  have  no  foundation  if  the  whole  frame  should  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  What  joyful  expectation  can  there  be  in  any  of  a  total  ruin  ?  How 
should  the  creature  be  capable  of  partaking  in  this  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God  ?*  As  the  world,  for  the  sin  of  man,  lost  its  first  dignity,  and 
was  cursed  after  the  fall,  and  the  beauty  bestowed  upon  it  by  creation  de- 
faced, so  it  shall  recover  that  ancient  glory,  when  he  shall  be  fully  restored 
by  the  resurrection  to  that  dignity  he  lost  by  his  first  sin.  As  man  shall  be 
freed  from  his  corruptibility,  to  receive  that  glory  which  is  prepared  for  him, 
BO  shall  the  creatures  be  freed  from  that  impeiiection  or  corruptibility,  those 
stains  and  spots  upon  the  face  of  them,  to  receive  a  new  glory  suited  to  their 
nature,  and  answerable  to  the  design  of  God,  when  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  saints  shall  be  accomplished.f  As,  when  a  prince's  nnptials  are  solem- 
nised, the  whole  country  echoes  with  joy,  so  the  inanimate  creatures,  when 
the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  shall  have  a  delight  and 
pleasure  from  that  renovation.  The  apostle  sets  forth  the  whole  world  as  a 
person  groaning,  and  the  Scripture  is  frequent  in  such  metaphors,  as  when 
the  creatures  are  said  to  wait  upon  God,  and  to  be  troubled,  Ps.  civ.  27,  29; 
the  hills  are  said  to  leap,  and  the  mountains  to  rejoice.  The  creature  is 
said  to  groan,  as  the  heavens  are  said  to  declare  the  glory  of  God,  passively, 
naturally,  not  rationally.  It  is  not  likely  angels  are  here  meant,  though 
they  cannot  but  desire  it :  since  they  are  affected  with  the  dishonour  and 
reproach  God  hath  in  the  world,  they  cannot  but  long  for  the  restoration  of 
hig  honour,  in  the  restoration  of  the  creature  to  its  true  end.  And  indeed 
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the  angels  are  employed  to  serve  man  in  this  siniiil  state,  and  cannot  but  in 
holiness  wish  the  creature  freed  from  his  cormption.  Nor  is  it  meant  of 
the  new  creatures,  which  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  those  he  brii^ 
in  afterwards,  ver.  28,  *  groaning,*  and  <  waiting  for  the  adoption,*  where  he 
distingoisheth  the  rational  creature  from  the  creature  he  had  spoken  of 
before.  If  he  had  meant  the  believing  creature  bj  that  creature  that  desired 
the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  what  need  had  there  been  of  that  additional 
distioction,  *  and  not  only  they,  but  we  also,  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  groan  within  ourselves '  ?  whereby  it  seems  he  means  some  crea- 
tures below  rational  creatures,  since  neither  angels  nor  blessed  souls  can  be 
said  to  travail  in  pain  with  that  distress  as  a  woman  in  travail  hath,  as  the 
word  signifies,  who  perform  the  work  joyfully  which  God  sets  them  upon.* 
If  the  creatures  be  subject  to  vanity  by  the  sin  of  man,  they  shall  also  par- 
take of  a  happiness  by  the  restoration  of  man.  The  earth  hath  both  thorns 
and  thistles  and  venomous  beasts,  the  air  hath  had  its  tempests  and  infec- 
tious qualities,  the  water  hath  caused  its  floods  and  deluges.  The  creature 
hath  been  abused  to  luznry  and  intemperance,  and  been  tyrannised  over  by 
man,  contrary  to  the  end  of  its  creation.  It  is  convenient  that  some  time 
should  be  allotted  for  the  creature's*  attaining  its  true  end,  and  that  it  may 
partake  of  the  peace  of  man,  as  it  hath  done  of  the  fruits  of  his  sin ;  other- 
wise it  would  seem  that  sin  had  prevailed  more  than  grace,  and  would  havs 
had  more  power  to  deface,  than  grace  to  restore  things  into  their  due  order. 

(5.)  Again,  upon  what  account  should  the  psalmist  exhort  the  heavens  to 
rejoice  and  the  earth  to  be  glad,  when  God  comes  to  judge  the  world  with 
righteousness,  Ps.  xcvi.  11-18,  if  they  should  be  annihilated,  and  sunk  for 
ever  into  nothing  ?  It  would  seem,  saith  Daille,  to  be  an  impertinent  figure 
if  the  Judge  of  the  world  brought  them  to  a  total  destruction.  An  entire 
ruin  could  not  be  matter  of  triumph  to  creatures,  who  naturally  have  that 
instinct  or  inclination  put  into  them  by  their  Creator  to  preserve  themselves, 
and  to  effect  their  own  preservation. 

(6.)  Again,  the  Lord  is  to  rejoice  in  his  works,  Ps.  civ.  81 :  *  The  ^oiy 
of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever ;  the  Lord  shall  rejoiee  in  his  works ;'  nol 
hath,  but  shall  rejoice  in  his  works ;  in  the  works  of  creation,  which  the 
psalmist  had  enumerated,  and  which  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  psalm.  And 
he  intimates  that  it  is  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  endures  for  ever ; 
that  is,  his  manifestative  glory,  to  rejoice  in  his  works.  The  glory  of  the 
Lord  must  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  creation  he  had  spoken  of 
before.  How  short  was  that  joy  God  had  in  his  works,  after  he  had  sent 
them  beautified  out  of  his  hand  1  How  soon  did  he  *  repent*  not  only  *  thai 
he  had  made  man,*  but  '  was  grieved  at  the  heart'  also  that  he  made  the 
other  creatures  which  man's  sin  had  disordered  I  Gen.  vi.  7.  What  joy  can 
God  have  in  them,  since  the  curse  upon  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world 
remains  upon  them  ?  If  they  are  to  be  annihilated  upon  the  full  restoration 
of  his  holiness,  what  time  will  God  have  to  rejoice  in  the  other  works  of 
creation  ?  It  is  the  joy  of  God  to  see  all  his  works  in  their  due  order,  every 
one  pointing  to  their  true  end,  marching  together  in  their  excellency,  accord- 
ing to  his  first  intendment  in  their  creation.  Did  God  create  the  world  to 
perform  its  end  only  for  one  day  7  Scarce  so  much,  if  Adam  fell  the  veiy 
first  day  of  his  creation.  What  would  have  been  their  end  if  Adam  had  been 
confirmed  in  a  state  of  happiness  as  the  angels  were,  it  is  likely  will  be 
answered  and  performed  upon  the  complete  restoration  of  man  to  that  happy 
state  from  whence  he  fell.  What  artificer  compUes  a  work  by  his  skill  but 
to  rcijoice  in  it  ?  and  shall  Gk)d  have  no  joy  from  the  works  of  hia  hands  ? 
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Since  (rod  can  only  rejoice  in  goodness,  the  creatores  mnst  have  that  good- 
ness zestozed  to  them  which  God  pronounced  them  to  have  at  the  first  crea- 
tion,  and  which  he  ordained  them  for,  hefore  he  can  i^ain  rejoice  in  his 
works.    The  goodness  of  the  creatures  is  the  glory  and  joy  of  God. 

Inf.  1.  We  may  infer  from  hence,  what  a  base  and  vile  thing  sin  is,  which 
lays  the  foondation  of  the  world's  change.  Sin  brings  it  to  decrepit  age ; 
sin  overturned  the-  whole  work  of  God,  Gen.  iii.  17 ;  so  that  to  render  it 
useful  to  its  proper  end,  there  is  a  necessity  of  a  kind  of  a  new  creating  it. 
This  causes  God  to  fire  the  earth,  for  a  purification  of  it  from  that  infection 
and  contagion  brought  upon  it  by  the  apostasy  and  corruption  of  man.  It 
hath  served  sinful  man,  and  therefore  must  undergo  a  purging  flame  to  be 
fit  to  serve  the  holy  and  righteous  Creator.  As  sin  is  so  riveted  in  the  body 
of  man,  that  there  is  need  of  a  change  by  death  to  rase  it  out,  so  hath  the 
curse  for  sin  got  so  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  world,  that  there  is  need  of 
a  change  by  fire  to  refine  it  for  its  Master's  use.  Let  us  look  upon  sin  with 
no  other  notion  than  as  the  object  of  God's  hatred,  the  cause  of  his  grief  in 
the  creatures,  and  the  spring  of  the  pain  and  ruin  of  the  world. 

/w/.  2.  How  foolish  a  thmg  ia  it  to  set  our  hearts  upon  that  which  shall 
perish,  and  be  no  more  what  it  is  now  I  The  heavens  and  earth,  the  solidest 
and  firmest  parts  of  the  creation,  shall  not  continue  in  the  posture  they  are, 
they  must  perish  and  undergo  a  refining  change.  How  feeble  and  weak  are 
the  other  parts  of  the  creation,  the  httle  creatures  walking  upon  and  flutter- 
ing about  the  world,  that  are  perishing  and  dying  every  day ;  and  we  scarce 
see  them  clothed  with  life  and  beauty  this  day,  but  they  wither  and  are  de- 
spoiled of  all  the  next ;  and  are  such  frail  things  fit  objects  for  our  everlasting 
spirits  and  affections  ?  Though  the  daily  employment  of  the  heavens  is  the 
declaration  of  the  glory  of  God,  Ps.  xix.  1,  yet  neither  this,  nor  their  bar- 
mony,  order,  beauty,  amazing  greatness  and  glory  of  them,  shall  preserve 
them  from  a  dissolution  and  melting  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Though 
they  have  remained  in  the  same  posture  from  the  creation  till  this  day,  and 
are  of  so  great  antiquity,  yet  they  must  bow  down  to  a  change  before  the 
will  and  word  of  their  Creator ;  and  shall  we  rest  upon  that  which  shall 
vanish  like  smoke  ?  Shall  we  take  any  creature  for  our  support,  hke  ice, 
that  will  crack  under  our  feet,  and  must  by  the  order  of  their  Lord  Crea- 
tor deceive  our  hopes  ?  Perishing  things  can  be  no  support  to  the  soul ; 
if  we  would  have  rest,  we  must  run  to  God  and  rest  in  God.  How  con- 
temptible should  that  be  to  us,  whose  fiwhion  shall  pass  away,  which  shall 
not  endure  long  in  its  present  form  and  appearance  ;  contemptible  as  a  rest, 
not  contemptible  as  the  work  of  God ;  contemptible  as  an  end,  not  con- 
temptible as  a  means  to  attain  our  end.  If  these  must  be  changed,  how 
unworthy  are  other  things  to  be  the  centre  of  our  souls,  that  change  in  our 
very  using  of  them,  and  slide  away  in  our  very  enjoyment  of  them. 

'  Thou  art  the  same.*  The  essence  of  God,  with  all  the  perfections  of  his 
nature,  are  pronounced  the  same,  without  any  variation  from  eternity  to 
eternity.  So  that  the  text  doth  not  only  assert  the  eternal  duration  of  God, 
but  his  immutability  in  that  duration ;  his  eternity  is  signified  in  that  ex- 
pression  <  thou  shalt  endure ;'  his  immutability  in  this,  •  thou  art  the  same. 
To  endure,  argues  indeed  this  immutebility  as  well  as  eternity ;  for  what 
endures  is  not  changed,  and  what  is  changed  doth  not  endure.  But  thou 
art  the  same  ;  KVT  nPXk,  doth  more  fully  signify  it.  He  could  not  be  the 
same  if  he  could  be  changed  into  any  other  thing  than  what  he  is.  Ane 
psalmist  therefore  puts,  not  thou  haU  been  or  shaU  be,  but  ^wu  art  the  same, 
without  any  altemtion ;  thou  art  the  same,  that  is,  the  same  God,  the  same 
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in  essence  and  nature,  the  same  in  will  and  purpose,  thou  dost  change  all 
other  things  as  thou  pleasest ;  bat  thou  art  immutable  in  every  respect,  and 
receivest  no  shadow  of  change,  though  never  so  light  and  small.  The  psalmist 
here  alludes  to  the  name  Jehovah,  1  am,*  and  doth  not  only  ascribe  im- 
mutability to  God,  but  exclude  everything  else  from  partaking  in  that  per- 
fection. All  things  else  are  tottering  ;  God  sees  all  other  things  in  continoal 
motion  under  his  feet,  like  water  passing  away  and  no  more  seen,  while  he 
remains  fixed  and  immoveable.  His  wisdom  and  power,  his  knowledge  and 
will,  are  always  the  same.  His  essence  can  receive  no  alteration,  neither  by 
itself  nor  by  any  external  cause  ;  whereas  other  things  either  naturally  de- 
dioe  to  destruction,  pass  from  one  term  to  another  till  they  come  to  their 
period  ;  or  shall  at  the  last  day  be  wrapped  up,  after  God  hath  completed 
his  will  in  them  and  by  them  ;  as  a  man  doth  a  garment  he  intends  to  repair 
and  transform  to  another  use. 

So  that  in  the  text  God,  as  immutable,  is  opposed  to  all  creatures,  as 
perishing  and  changeable. 

Doct.  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence,  nature,  and  perfections.  Im- 
mutability and  eternity  are  linked  together  ;  and  indeed  true  eternity  is  true 
immutability,  whence  eternity  is  defined  the  possession  of  an  immutable  life. 
Yet  immutability  differs  from  eternity  in  our  conception.  Immutability  re- 
spects the  essence  o/  existence  of  a  thing,  eternity  respects  the  duration  of 
a  being  in  that  state  ;  or  rather,  immutability  is  the  state  itself,t  eternity  is 
the  measure  of  that  state.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  changed,  when  it  is  other- 
wise now  in  regard  of  nature,  state,  will,  or  any  quality  than  it  was  before ; 
when  either  something  is  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it ;  when  it  either  loses 
or  acquires.  But  now  it  is  the  essential  property  of  God,  not  to  have  any 
accession  to,  or  diminution  of,  his  essence  or  attributes,  but  to  remain 
entirely  the  same.  He  wants  nothing,  he  loses  nothing,  but  doth  uniformly 
exist  by  himself,  without  any  new  nature,  new  thought,  new  will,  new  pur- 
pose, or  new  place. 

This  unchangeableness  of  God  was  anciently  represented  by  the  figure  of 
a  cube,^  a  piece  of  metal  or  wood  framed  four  square  ;  when  every  side  is 
exactly  of  the  same  equality,  cast  it  which  way  you  will,  it  will  always  be  in 
the  same  posture,  because  it  is  equal  to  itself  in  all  its  dimensions.  He  was 
therefore  said  to  be  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  other  things  the  circumfe- 
rence ;  the  centre  is  never  moved  while  the  circumference  is ;  it  remains 
immoveable  in  the  midst  of  the  circle.  '  There  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow 
of  turning  with  him,'  James  i.  17.  The  moon  hath  her  spots,  so  hath  the 
sun ;  there  is  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness ;  it  hath  its  changes ;  some- 
times it  is  in  the  increase,  sometimes  in  the  wane  ;  it  is  always  either  gain- 
ing or  losing,  and  by  the  turnings  and  motions,  either  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
or  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  its  eclipse,  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between 
that  and  the  sun.  The  sun  also  hath  its  diurnal  and  annual  motion  ;  it 
riseth  and  sets,  and  puts  on  a  different  face.  It  doth  not  alway  shine  with  a 
noonday  light ;  it  is  sometimes  vailed  with  clouds  and  vapours ;  it  is  always 
going  from  one  tropic  to  another,  whereby  it  makes  various  shadows  on  the 
earth,  and  produceth  the  various  seasons  of  the  year ;  it  is  not  always  in 
our  hemisphere,  nor  doth  it  always  shine  with  an  equal  force  and  brightness 
in  it.  Such  shadows  and  variations  have  no  place  in  the  eternal  Father  of 
lights ;  he  hath  not  the  least  spot  or  diminution  of  bnghtness ;  nothing  can 
cloud  him  or  eclipse  him.  For  the  better  understanding  this  perfection  of 
God, 
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I  shall  premise  three  thiogs. 

1.  The  immatability  of  God  is  a  perfection.  Immntability  considered  in 
itself,  without  relation  to  other  things,  is  not  a  perfection.  It  is  the  greatest 
misery  and  imperfection  of  the  evil  angels,  that  they  are  immutable  in  malice 
against  God.  But  as  God  is  infinite  in  essence,  infinitely  good,  wise,  holy ; 
so  it  is  a  perfection  necessary  to  his  nature,  that  he  should  be  immutably 
all  this ;  all  excellency,  goodness,  wisdom,  immutably  all  that  he  is ;  with- 
out this  he  would  be  an  imperfect  being.  Are  not  the  angels  in  heaven, 
who  are  confirmed  in  a  holy  and  happy  state,  more  perfect  ^an  when  they 
were  in  a  possibility  of  committing  evil  and  becoming  miserable  ?  Are  not 
the  saints  in  heaven,  whose  wills  by  grace  do  unalterably  cleave  to  God  and 
goodness,  more  perfect  than  if  they  were  as  Adam  in  paradise,  capable  of 
losing'their  felicity  as  well  as  preserving  it  ?  We  count  a  rock,  in  regard  of 
its  stability,  more  excellent  than  the  dust  of  the  ground,  or  a  feather  that  is 
tossed  about  with  every  wind.  Is  it  not  also  the  perfection  of  the  body  to 
have  a  constant  tenor  of  health,  and  the  glory  of  a  man  not  to  warp  aside 
from  what  is  just  and  right,  by  the  persuasions  of  any  temptations  ? 

2.  Immutability  is  a  glory  belonging  to  all  the  attributes  of  God.  It  is 
not  a  single  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  nor  is  it  limited  to  particular 
objects  thus  and  thus  disposed.  Mercy  and  justice  have  their  distinct 
objects  and  distinct  acts ;  mercy  is  conversant  about  a  penitent,  justice  con- 
versant about  an  obstinate,  sinner.  In  our  notion  and  conception  of  the 
divine  perfections,  his  perfections  are  different ;  the  wisdom  of  God  is  not 
his  power,  nor  his  power  his  holiness,  but  immutability  is  the  centre  wherein 
they  all  unite.  There  is  not  one  perfection  but  may  be  said  to  be,  and  truly 
is,  immutable ;  none  of  them  will  appear  so  glorious  without  this  beam,  the 
sun  of  immutability,  whic^  renders  them  highly  excellent  without  the  least 
shadow  of  imperfection.  How  cloudy  would  his  blessedness  be  if  it  were 
changeable ;  how  dim  his  wisdom  if  it  might  be  obscured ;  how  feeble  his 
power  if  it  were  capable  to  be  sickly  and  languish ;  how  would  mercy  lose 
much  of  its  lustre  if  it  could  change  into  wrath,  and  justice  much  of  its  dread 
if  it  could  be  turned  into  mercy,  while  the  object  of  justice  remains  unfit  for 
mercy,  and  one  that  hath  need  of  mercy  continues  only  fit  for  the  divine 
fury  ?  But  unchangeableness  is  a  thread  that  runs  through  the  whole  web, 
it  is  the  enamel  of  all  the  rest ;  none  of  them  without  it  could  look  with  a 
triumphant  aspect.  His  power  is  unchangeable :  Isa.  xxvi.  4, '  In  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength  ;*  his  mercy  and  his  holiness  endure  for  ever; 
he  never  could,  nor  ever  can,  look  upon  iniqnity,  Hab.  i.  18 :  he  is  a  rock 
in  the  righteousness  of  his  ways,  the  truth  of  his  word,  the  holiness  of  his 
proceedings,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  nature.  All  are  expressed :  Deut. 
xxxii.  4,  '  He  is  a  rock,  his  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment ; 
a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  he  is.'  All  that  we  con- 
sider in  God  is  unchangeable,  for  his  essence  and  his  properties  are  the  same, 
and  therefore  what  is  necessarily  belongiug  to  the  essence  of  God  belongs 
also  to  every  perfection  of  the  nature  of  God ;  none  of  them  can  receive  any 
addition  or  diminution.  From  the  unchangeableness  of  his  nature  the 
apostle  James,  chap.  i.  17,  infers  the  unchangeableness  of  his  holiness,  and 
himself  in  Mai.  iii.  6,  the  unchangeableness  of  his  counsel. 

r  8.  Unchangeableness  doth  necessarily  pertain  to  the  nature  of  God.  H 
is  of  the  same  necessity  with  the  rectitude  of  his  nature  ;  he  can  no  more  be 
changeable  in  his  essence  than  he  can  be  unrighteous  in  his  actions.  God 
is  a  necessary  being ;  he  is  necessarily  what  he  is,  and  therefore  is  unchange- 
ably what  he  is.  Mutability  belongs  to  contingency  ;  if  any  perfection  of 
his  nature  could  be  separated  from  him,  he  would  cease  to  bo  God ;  what 
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did  not  possess  the  whole  nature  of  God  could  not  hare  the  esseoee  of  Grod ; 
it  is  reciprocated  with  the  nature  of  God.  Whatsoever  is  immatable  by 
nature,  is  God ;  whatsoever  is  God,  is  inunntable  by  nature.  Borne  cieatores 
are  immatable  by  his  grace  and  power  ;*  God  b  holy,  happy,  wise,  good 
by  his  essence ;  angels  and  men  are  made  holy,  wise,  happy,  strong,  and 
good  by  qualities  and  graces.  The  holiness,  happiness,  and  wisdom  of 
saints  and  angels,  as  they  had  a  beginning,  so  they  are  capable  of  increase 
and  diminution,  and  of  an  end  also ;  for  their  standing  is  not  from  themselves, 
or  from  the  nature  of  created  strength,  holiness,  or  wisdom,  which  in  them- 
selves are  apt  to  fail  and  finally  to  decay,  but  from  the  stability  and  eonfirma- 
tion  they  have  by  the  gift  and  grace  of  God.  The  heaven  and  earth  shall 
be  changed,  and  after  that  renewal  and  reparation  they  shall  not  be  changed. 
Our  bodies  after  the  resurrection  shall  not  be  changed,  bat  for  ever  be  'made 
conformable  to  the  glorious  body  of  Christ,'  Philip,  iii.  21 ;  bat  this  is  by  the 
powerful  grace  of  God :  so  that,  indeed,  those  thmgs  may  be  said  afterwards 
rather  to  be  unchanged  than  onchangeable,  because  lAiey  are  not  so  bj 
nature,  but  by  sovereign  dispensation;  as  ereatares  have  not  neoeasaty 
beings,  so  they  have  not  necessary  immutability.  Necessity  of  being,  and, 
therefore,  immutability  of  being,  belongs  by  nature  to  God ;  otherwise,  if 
there  were  any  change  in  God,  he  would  be  sometimes  what  he  was  not,  and 
would  cease  to  be  what  he  was,  which  is  against  the  natare,  and,  indeed, 
against  the  natural  notion  of  a  Deity.    Let  us  see  then, 

I.  In  what  regards  God  is  immutable. 

II.  Prove  that  God  is  immutable. 

III.  That  this  is  proper  to  God  and  incommunicable  to  any  creatoze. 

IV.  Some  propositions  to  clear  the  unchangeableness  of  God  from  any- 
thing that  seems  contrary  to  it.  % 

Y.  The  use. 

I.  First,  In  what  respects  God  is  nnchangeable. 

1.  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence.  He  is  nnalteraUy  fixed  in  his 
being,  that  not  a  particle  of  it  can  be  lost  from  it,  nor  a  mite  added  to  it 
If  a  man  continue  in  being  as  long  as  Methuselah,  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years,  yet  there  is  not  a  day,  nay,  an  hour,  wherein  there  is  not  some 
alteration  in  his  substance ;  though  no  substantisd'part  is  wanting,  yet  there 
is  an  addition  to  him  by  his  food,  a  diminution  of  something  by  his  labour; 
he  is  always  making  some  acquisition  or  suffering  some  loss ;  but  in  God 
there  can  be  no  alteration  by  the  accession  of  anything  to  make  his  sub- 
stance greater  or  better,  or  by  diminution  to  make  it  less  or  worse ;  he  who 
hath  no  being  from  another  cannot  but  be  always  what  he  is.  God  is  the 
first  being,  an  independent  being ;  he  was  not  produced  of  himself,  or  of  any 
other,  but  by  nature  always  hath  been,  and  therefore  cannot  by  himself,  or 
by  any  other,  be  changed  from  what  he  is  in  his  own  nature :  that  which  is 
not  may  as  well  assume  to  itself  a  being,  as  he,  who  hath  and  is  all  being, 
have  the  least  change  from  what  he  is.  Again,  because  he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is 
not  subject  to  those  mutations  which  are  found  in  corporeal  and  bodily 
natures ;  because  he  b  an  absolutely  simple  Spirit,  not  having  the  least 
particle  of  composition,  he  is  not  capable  of  those  changes  which  may  be 
in  created  spirits. 

(1.)  If  his  essence  were  mutable,  God  would  not  truly  be.  It  could  not 
be  truly  said  by  himself,  /  can  that  I  amy  £xod.  iii.  14,  if  he  were  such  a 
thing  or  being  at  this  time,  and  a  different  being  at  another  time.  What- 
soever is  changed  properly  is  not,  because  it  doUi  not  remain  to  be  what  it 

*  Archbold.  Sena. 
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was ;  that  wluoh  is  changed  was  Bomething»  is  something,  and  will  be  some- 
thing ;  a  being  remains  to  that  thing  which  is  changed,  yet,  though  it  may 
be  said  such  a  thing  is,  yet  it  may  be  also  said  such  a  thing  is  not,  because 
it  is  not  what  it  was  in  its  first  being ;  it  is  not  now  what  it  was,  it  is  now  what 
it  was  not ;  it  b  another  thing  than  it  was,  it  was  another  thing  than  it  is ; 
it  will  be  another  thing  than  what  it  is  or  was ;  it  is  indeed  a  being,  but  a 
different  being  from  what  it  was  before.  But  if  God  were  changed,  it  tould 
not  be  said  of  him  that  Kb  ur,  but  it  might  also  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  not; 
or,  if  he  were  changeable  or  could  be  changed,  it  might  be  said  of  him 
he  is,  but  he  will  not  be  what  he  is ;  or  he  may  not  be  what  he  is,  but  there 
will  be  or  may  be  some  difference  in  his  being,  and  so  God  would  not  be 
I  am  that  I  am;  for  though  he  would  not  cease  utterly  to  be,  yet  he  would 
cease  to  be  what  he  was  before. 

(2.)  Again,  If  his  essence  were  mutable,  he  could  not  be  perfectly  blessed, 
and  fully  rejoic^  in  himself.  If  he  changed  for  the  better,  he  could  not  have 
an  infinite  pleasure  in  what  he  was  before  the  change,  because  he  was  not 
infinitely  blessed,  and  the  pleasure  of  that  state  could  not  be  of  a  higher 
kind  than  the  state  itself,  or  at  least  the  apprehension  of  a  happiness  in  it ; 
if  he  changed  for  the  worse,  he  could  not  have  a  pleasure  in  it  after  the 
change ;  for  according  to  the  diminution  of  his  state  would  be  the  decrease 
of  his  pleasure.  His  pleasure  could  not  be  infinite  before  the  change  if  he 
changed  for  the  better;  it  could  not  be  infinite  after  the  change  if  he  changed 
for  the  worse.  If  he  changed  for  the  better,  he  would  not  have  had  an 
infinite  goodness  of  being  before ;  and  not  having  an  infinite  goodness  of 
being,  he  would  have  a  finite  goodness  of  being ;  for  there  is  no  medium 
between  finite  and  infinite.  Then  though  the  change  were  for  the  better, 
yet  being  finite  before,  somethmg  woidd  be  still  wanting  to  make  him 
infinitely  blessed ;  because  being  finite,  he  could  not  change  to  that  which 
is  infinite ;  for  finite  and  infinite  are  extremes  so  distant,  that  they  can 
never  pass  into  one  another;  that  is,  that  that  which  is  finite  should  become 
infinite,  or  that  which  is  infinite  should  become  finite ;  so  that  supposing 
him  mutable,  his  essence  in  no  state  of  change  could  furnish  him  with  an 
infinite  peace  and  blessedness. 

(8.)  Again,  if  God's  essence  be  changed,  he  either  increaseth  or  dimi- 
nisheth.*  Whatsoever  is  changed  doth  either  gain  by  receiving  something 
larger  and  greater  than  it  had  in  itself  before,  or  gains  nothing  by  being 
ehuiged.  U  the  former,  then  it  receives  more  than  itself,  more  Uian  it  had 
in  itMlf  before.  The  divme  nature  cannot  be  increased ;  for  whatsoever 
receives  anything  than  what  it  had  in  itself  before,  must  necessarily  receive 
it  from  another,  because  nothing  can  give  to  itself  that  which  it  hath  not ; 
but  God  cannot  receive  from  another  what  he  hath  not  already,  because 
whatsoever  other  things  possess  is  derived  from  him,  and  therefore  contained 
in  him,  as  the  fountain  contains  the  virtue  in  itself  which  it  conveys  to  the 
streams,  so  that  God  cannot  gain  anything.  If  a  thing  that  is  changed 
gab  nothing  by  that  change,  it  loseth  something  of  what  it  had  before  in 
itself,  and  this  loss  must  be  by  itself  or  some  other.  God  cannot  receive 
any  loss  from  anything  in  himself;  he  cannot  will  his  own  diminution;  that 
is  repugnant  to  every  nature.  He  may  as  well  will  his  own  destruction  as 
his  own  decrease ;  every  decrease  is  a  partial  destruction ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  God  to  die  any  kind  of  death,  to  have  any  resemblance  of  death,  for  he 
is  immortal,  and  *  only  hath  immortality,'  1  I^m.  vi.  16,  therefore  impossible 
to  be  diminished  in  any  particle  of  his  essence ;  nor  can  he  be  diininished 
by  anything  in  his  own  nature,  because  his  infinite  simplicity  admits  of 
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nothing  distinct  from  himself,  or  contrary  to  himself.  AU  decreases  come, 
from  something  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that  thing  which  doth  decrease. 
Whatsoever  is  made  less  than  itself  was  not  truly  unwut  one  and  simple, 
because  that  which  divides  itself  in  separation  was  not  the  same  in  con- 
junction. Nor  can  he  be  diminished  by  any  other  withont  himself,  because 
nothing  is  superior  to  God,  nothing  stronger  than  God  which  can  oppress 
him ;  but  whatsoever  is  changed,  is  weaker  than  that  which  changeth  it, 
and  sinks  under  a  power  it  cannot  successfully  resist;  weakness  belongs  not 
to  the  Deity.*  Nor,  lastly,  can  God  change  from  a  state  wherein  he  is  to 
another  state  equal  to  the  former,  as  men  in  some  cases  may  do ;  for  in 
passing  from  one  state  to  another  equal  to  it,  something  must  be  parted  with 
which  he  had  before,  that  some  other  thing  may  accrue  to  him  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  that  loss,  to  make  him  equal  to  what  he  was.  This  recompence 
then  he  had  not  before,  thou<;h  he  had  something  equal  to  it ;  and  in  this 
case  it  could  not  be  said  by  God,  lam  that  I  am,  but  I  am  equal  to  what  I 
was  ;  for  in  this  case  there  would  be  a  diminution  and  increase  which  (as 
was  shewed)  cannot  be  in  God. 

(4.)  Again,  God  is  of  himself,  from  no  other.f  Natures,  which  are  made 
by  God,  may  increase,  because  they  began  to  be ;  they  may  decrease, 
because  they  were  made  of  nothing,  and  so  tend  to  nothing ;  the  condition 
of  their  originals  leads  them  to  defect,  and  the  power  of  their  Creator  brings 
them  to  increase.  But  God  hath  no  original,  he  hath  no  defect,  becanse  he 
was  not  made  of  nothing ;  he  hath  no  increase,  because  he  had  no  beginning ; 
he  was  before  all  things,  and  therefore  depends  upon  no  other  thing  which 
by  its  own  change  can  bring  any  change  upon  him.}  That  which  is  firom 
itself  cannot  be  changed,  becanse  it  hath  nothing  before  it,  nothing  more 
excellent  than  itself;  but  that  which  is  from  another,  as  its  first  cause 
and  chief  good,  may  be  changed  by  that  which  was  its  efficient  cause  and 
last  end. 

2.  God  is  immutable  in  regard  of  knowledge.  God  hath  known  from  all 
eternity  all  that  which  he  can  know,  so  that  nothing  is  hid  from  him  ;  he 
knows  not  at  present  any  more  than  he  hath  known  from  eternity,  and  that 
which  he  knows  now,  he  always  knows :  '  All  things  are  open  and  naked 
before  him,'  Heb.  iv.  18.  A  man  is  said  to  be  changed  in  regard  of  know- 
ledge, when  he  knows  that  now  which  he  did  not  luiow  before,  or  knows 
that  to  be  false  now  which  he  thought  true  before,  or  hath  something  for 
the  object  of  his  understanding  now,  which  he  had  not  befoi^  ;  but 

(1.)  This  would  be  repugnant  to  the  wisdom  and  omniscience  which  be- 
longs to  the  notion  of  a  Deity.  That  cannot  be  God  that  is  not  infinitely 
wise  ;  that  cannot  be  infinitely  wise  that  is  either  ignorant  of  or  mistaken 
in  his  apprehension  of  any  one  thing.  If  God  be  changed  in  knowledge,  it 
must  be  for  want  of  wisdom :  all  change  of  this  nature  in  creatures  implies 
this  defect  preceding  or  accompanying  it.  Such  a  thought  of  God  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  him  that  is  '  only  wise,'  that  hath  no  mate  for  wis- 
dom, 1  Tim.  i.  17,  none  wise  besides  himself.  If  he  knew  that  thing  this 
day  which  he  knew  not  before,  he  would  not  be  an  only  wise  being,  for  a 
being  that  did  know  everything  at  once  might  be  conceived,  and  so  a  wiser 
being  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  of  man.  If  God  understood  a  thing  at 
one  time  which  he  did  not  at  another,  he  would  be  changed  irom  ignorance 
to  knowledge ;  as,  if  he  could  not  do  that  this  day  which  he  could  do  to- 
morrow, he  would  be  changed  from  impotence  to  power.  He  could  not  be 
always  omniscient,  because  there  might  be  yet  something  still  to  come  which 
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he  yet  knows  not,  though  he  may  know  all  things  that  are  past.  What  way 
soever  you  suppose  a  change,  yon  must  suppose  a  present  or  a  past  igno- 
rance. If  he  be  changed  in  his  knowledge  for  the  perfection  of  his  under- 
standing, he  was  ignorant  before ;  if  his  understanding  be  impaired  by  the 
change,  he  is  ignorant  after  it. 

(2.)  If  God  were  changeable  in  his  knowledge,  it  would  make  him  unfit 
to  be  an  object  of  trust  to  any  rational  creature.  His  revelations  would  want 
the  due  ground  for  entertainment  if  his  understanding  were  changeable,  for 
that  might  be  revealed  as  truth  now  which  might  prove  false  hereafter,  and 
that  as  fftlse  now  which  hereafter  might  prove  true ;  and  so  God  would  be 
an  unfit  object  of  obedience  in  regard  of  his  precepts,  and  an  unfit  object  of 
confidence  in  regard  of  his  promises ;  for  if  he  be  changeable  in  knowledge, 
he  is  defective  in  knowledge,  and  might  promise  that  now  which  he  would 
know  afterwards  was  unfit  to  be  promised,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  per- 
formed. It  would  make  him  an  incompetent  object  of  dread  in  regard  of 
his  threatenings,  for  he  might  threaten  that  now  which  he  might  know  here- 
after were  not  fit  or  just  to  be  inflicted.  A  changeable  mind  and  under- 
standing cannot  make  a  due  and  right  judgment  of  things  to  be  done  and 
things  to  be  avoided.  No  wise  man  would  judge  it  reasonable  to  trust  a 
weak  and  flitting  person. 

God  must  needs  be  unchangeable  in  his  knowledge ;  but,  as  the  school- 
men say,  that  as  the  sun  always  shines,  so  God  always  knows ;  as  the  sun 
never  ceaseth  to  shine,  so  God  never  ceaseth  to  know.  Nothing  can  be  hid 
from  the  vast  compass  of  his  understanding,  no  more  than  anything  can 
shelter  itself  without  the  verge  of  his  power.     This  farther  appears  in  that, 

(1.)  God  knows  by  his  own  essence.  He  doth  not  know  as  we  do,  by 
habits,  qualities,  species,  whereby  we  may  be  mistaken  at  one  time  and  rec- 
tified at  another.  He  hath  not  an  understanding  distinct  from  his  essence, 
as  we  have ;  but  being  the  most  simple  being,  his  understanding  is  his 
essence ;  and  as  from  the  infiniteness  of  his  essence  we  conclude  the  infinite- 
ness  of  his  understanding,  so  from  the  unchangeableness  of  his  essence  we 
may  justly  conclude  the  unchangeableness  of  his  knowledge.  Since,  there- 
fore, God  is  without  all  composition,  and  his  understanding  is  not  distinct 
from  his  essence,  what  he  knows  he  knows  by  his  essence  ;  and  there  can 
then  be  no  more  mutability  in  his  knowledge  than  there  can  be  in  his 
essence ;  and  if  there  were  any  in  that,  he  could  not  be  God,  because  he 
would  have  the  property  of  a  creature.  If  his  understanding  then  be  his 
essence,  his  knowledge  is  as  necessary,  as  unchangeable,  as  his  essence.  As 
his  essence  eminently  contains  all  perfections  in  itself,  so  his  understanding 
comprehends  all  things  past,  present,  and  future  in  itself.  If  his  under- 
standing and  his  essence  were  not  one  and  the  same,  he  were  not  simple, 
bvt  compounded ;  if  compounded,  he  would  consist  of  parts ;  if  he  consisted 
of  parts,  he  would  not  be  an  independent  being,  and  so  would  not  be  God. 

(2.)  God  knows  all  things  by  one  intuitive  act.  As  there  is  no  succession 
in  his  being,  so  that  he  is  one  thing  now  and  another  thing  hereafter,  so 
there  is  no  succession  in  his  knowledge.  He  knows  things  that  are  succes- 
sive, before  their  existence  and  succession,  by  one  single  act  of  intuition. 
By  one  cast  of  his  eye,  all  things  future  are  present  to  him  in  regard  of  his 
eternity  and  omnipresence ;  so  that  though  there  is  a  change  and  variation 
in  the  things  known,  yet  his  knowledge  of  them  and  their  several  changes  in 
nature  is  invariable  and  unalterable.  As  imagine  a  creature  that  could  see 
with  his  eye  at  one  glance  the  whole  compass  of  the  heavens ;  by  sending 
out  beams  from  his  eye,  without  receiving  any  species  from  them,  he  would 
see  the  whole  heavens  uniformly ;  this  part  now  in  the  east,  then  in  the 
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we8t,  without  any  change  in  his  eye ;  for  he  sees  exery  part  and  eyery  mo- 
tion together ;  and  though  that  great  hody  Tariea  and  whirls  about,  and  is 
in  continual  agitation,  his  eye  remains  stedfast,  suffers  no  change,  beholds 
all  their  motions  at  once,  and  by  one  glance.*  God  knows  all  tilings  from 
eternity,  and  therefore  perpetually  knows  them ;  the  reason  is,  because  the 
divine  knowledge  is  infinite :  Fs.  cxlvii.  5,  '  His  understanding  is  infinite  ;* 
and  therefore  comprehends  all  knowable  truths  at  once.  An  eternal  know- 
ledge comprehends  in  itself  ail  time,  and  beholds  past  and  present  in  the 
same  manner,  and  therefore  his  knowledge  is  immutable.  By  one  simple 
knowledge  he  considers  the  infinite  spaces  of  past  and  future. 

(8.)  God's  knowledge  and  will  is  the  cause  of  all  things  and  their  sueces- 
sions.  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  any  ohangeableness  of  knowledge  in 
God,  but  in  this  case,  before  things  come  to  pass,  he  knows  thai  they  will 
come  to  pass ;  after  they  are  come  to  pass,  he  knows  that  they  are  past  and 
slid  away.f  This  would  be  something,  if  the  succession  of  things  were  the 
cause  of  the  divine  knowledge,  as  it  is  of  our  knowledge  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  divine  knowledge  and  will  is  the  cause  of  the  succession  of  them. 
God  doth  not  know  creatures  because  they  are,  but  they  are  because  be 
knows  them :  '  All  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,'  Acts  XV.  18.  All  his  works  were  not  known  to  him,  if  the  events  of 
all  those  works  were  not  also  known  to  him.  If  they  were  not  known  to 
him,  how  should  he  make  them  ?  He  could  not  do  anything  ignorantly. 
He  made  them  then  .after  he  knew  them,  and  did  not  know  tiiem  after  he 
made  them.  His  knowledge  of  them  made  a  change  in  them ;  their  existence 
made  no  change  in  his  knowledge.  He  knew  ibem  when  they  were  to  be 
created,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  knew  them  after  they  were  created ; 
before  they  were  brought  into  act,  as  well  as  after  they  were  brought  into 
act ;  before  they  were  made,  they  were,  and  were  not ;  they  were  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  when  they  were  not  in  their  own  nature.  God  did  not 
receive  his  knowledge  from  tiieir  existence,  but  his  knowledge  and  vrili  acted 
upon  them  to  bring  them  into  being. 

(4.)  Therefore  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  makes  no  change  in  the 
knowledge  of  God.  When  a  thing  is  past,  God  hath  no  more  distmct 
knowledge  of  it  after  it  is  past  than  he  had  when  it  was  to  come ;  all  things 
were  all  in  their  circumstances  of  past,  present,  and  to  come,  seen  by  bis 
understanding  as  they  were  determined  by  his  will ;  |  besides,  to  know  a 
day  to  be  past  or  future  is  only  to  know  the  state  of  that  day  in  itself,  and 
to  know  its  relation  to  that  which  follows  and  that  which  went  before. 
This  day  wherein  we  are,  if  we  consider  it  in  the  state  wherein  it  was  yester- 
day, it  was  to  come,  it  was  future ;  but,  if  we  consider  it  in  that  state  where- 
in it  will  be  to-morrow,  we  understand  it  as  past.  This  in  man  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  different  knowledge  of  the  thing  itself,  but  only  of  the  circum- 
stance attending  a  thing,  and  the  different  relation  of  it ;  as  I  see  the  sun 
this  day,  I  know  it  was  up  yesterday,  I  know  it  will  be  up  to-morrow,  my 
knowledge  of  the  sun  is  the  same ;  if  there  be  any  change,  it  is  in  the  sun, 
not  in  my  knowledge,  only  I  apply  my  knowledge  to  such  particular  oiroum- 
stanoes.  How  much  more  must  the  knowledge  of  those  things  in  God  be 
unchangeable,  who  knows  all  those  states,  conditions,  and  circumstances 
most  perfectly  from  eternity,  wherein  there  is  no  succession,  no  past  or 
future,  and  therefore  will  know  them  for  ever  1  He  always  beholds  the 
same  thing ;  he  sees,  indeed,  succession  in  things,  and  he  sees  a  thing  to 
be  past  wmch  before  was  future ;  as  from  eternity  he  saw  Adam  as  existing 
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ill  snch  a  time ;  in  the  first  time  he  saw  that  he  would  be,  in  the  following 
time  he  saw  that  he  had  been ;  bat  this  he  knew  from  eternity,  this  he 
knew  in  the  same  manner ;  though  there  was  a  variation  in  Adam,  yet  there 
was  no  variation  in  God*s  knowledge  of  him  in  all  his  states ;  though  Adam 
was  not  present  to  himself,  yet  in  all  his  states  he  was  present  to  God*s 
eternity. 

(5.)  Consider  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  objects,  is  incomprehensible  to  a  finite  eraature.  So  that, 
though  we  cannot  arrive  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  manner  of  God's 
knowledge,  yet  we  must  conceive  so  of  it,  as  to  remove  all  imperfection  from 
him  in  it ;  and  since  it  is  an  imperfection  to  be  changeable,  we  must  remove 
that  from  God ;  the  knowledge  of  God  about  things  past,  present,  and  future, 
must  be  inconceivably  above  ours :  '  His  understanding  is  infinite,'  Ps. 
cxlvii.  5.  There  is  no  number  of  it ;  it  can  no  more  be  calculated  or  drawn 
into  an  account  by  us,  than  infinite  spaces,  which  have  no  bounds  and  limits, 
can  be  measured  by  us.  We  can  no  more  arrive,  even  in  heaven,  to  a  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  manner  of  his  knowledge,  than  of  the  infi- 
nite glory  of  his  essence ;  we  may  as  well  comprehend  one  as  the  other. 
This  we  must  conclude,  that  God  being  not  a  body,  doth  not  see  one  thing 
with  eyes  and  another  thing  with  mind,  as  we  do ;  but  being  a  Spirit,  he 
sees  and  knows  only  with  mind,  and  his  mind  is  himself,  and  is  as  unchange- 
able as  himself;  and  therefore,  as  he  is  not  now  another  thing  than  what 
he  was,  so  he  knows  not  anything  now  in  another  manner  than  as  he  knew 
it  from  eternity.  He  sees  all  things  in  the  glass  of  his  own  essence ;  as  there- 
fore the  glass  doth  not  vary,  so  neither  doth  his  vision. 

8.  God  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  his  will  and  purpose.  A  change  in 
purpose  is,  when  a  man  determines  to  do  that  now  which  before  he  determined 
not  to  do,  or  to  do  the  contrary  ;  when  a  man  hates  that  thing  which  he 
loved,  or  begins  to  love  that  which  he  before  hated.  When  the  will  is 
changed,  a  man  begins  to  will  that  which  he  willed  not  before,  and  ceaseth 
to  will  that  which  he  willed  before.  But  whatsoever  God  hath  decreed,  is 
immutable  ;  whatsoever  God  hath  promised,  shall  be  accomplished  :  '  The 
word  that  goes  forth  of  his  mouth  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  he  pleaseth,'  Isa.  Iv.  11 ;  whatsoever  '  he  purposeth 
he  wiU  do,'  Isa.  zlvi.  11,  Num.  xxiii.  19.  His  decrees  are  therefore  called 
'  mountains  of  brass,'  Zech.  vi.  1 :  brass,  as  having  substance  and  solidity ; 
mountains,  as  being  immoveable,  not  only  by  any  creature,  but  by  himself, 
because  they  stand  upon  the  basis  of  infallible  wisdom,  and  are  supported 
by  uncontrollable  power.  From  this  immutability  of  his  will  published  to 
man,  there  could  be  no  release  from  the  severity  of  the  law,  without  satisfac- 
tion made  by  the  death  of  a  mediator,  since  it  was  the  unalterable  will  of 
God  that  death  should  be  the  wages  of  sin ;  and  from  this  immutable  will  it 
was,  that  the  length  of  time  from  the  first  promise  of  the  Redeemer  to  his 
mission,  and  the  daily  provocations  of  men,  altered  not  his  purpose  for  the 
accomplishment  of  it  in  the  fulness  of  that  time  he  had  resolved  upon  ;  nor 
did  the  wickedness  of  former  ages  hinder  the  addition  of  several  promises  as 
buttresses  to  the  first. 

To  make  this  out,  consider, 

(1.)  The  will  of  God  is  the  same  with  his  essence.  If  God  had  a  will 
distinct  from  his  essence,  he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  being.  God 
hath  not  a  faculty  of  will  distinct  from  himself.  As  his  understanding  is 
nothing  else  but  Deus  inteUigenB,  God  understanding,  so  his  will  is  nothing 
else  but  Deus  volens,  God  willing ;  being  therefore  the  essence  of  God, 
though  it  is  considered  accordiog  to  our  weakness  as  a  faculty,  it  is  as  his 
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understanding  and  wisdom,  eternal  and  immntable,  tfnd  can  no  more  be 
changed  than  his  essence.  The  immntability  of  the  divine  eoonsel  depends 
npon  that  of  his  essence.  He  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  therefore  he  is  trae  to 
his  word :  Mai.  iii.  6,  Isa.  xliii.  18,  '  Yea,  before  the  day  was,  I  am  he,  and 
there  is  none  that  can  deliver  oat  of  my  hand.'  He  is  the  same,  immutable 
in  his  essence,  therefore  irresistible  in  his  power. 

(2.)  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God's  will  and  understanding  in  everything. 
As  his  knowledge  is  eternal,  so  is  his  purpose.  Things  created  had  not  been 
known  to  be,  had  not  God  resolved  them  to  be  [by]  Uie  act  of  his  will.  The 
existence  of  anything  supposeth  an  act  of  his  will.  Again,  as  God  knows  all 
things  by  one  simple  vision  of  his  understanding,  so  he  wills  all  things  by 
one  act  of  volition ;  therefore  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  Scripture  is  not 
expressed  by  counsels,  in  the  plural  number,  but  counsel,  shewing  that  all 
the  purposes  of  God  are  not  various,  but  as  one  will,  branching  itself  out 
into  many  acts  towards  the  creature,  but  all  knit  in  one  root,4t  all  Hnka  of 
one  chain.  Whatsoever  is  eternal  is  immutable.  As  his  knowledge  is 
eternal,  and  therefore  immutable,  so  is  his  will.  He  wills  or  nills  nothing 
to  be  in  time,  but  what  he  willed  and  nilled  from  eteroity.  If  he  willed  in 
time  that  to  be  that  he  willed  not  from  eternity,  then  he  would  know  that 
in  time  which  he  knew  not  from  eternity ;  for  God  knows  nothing  fature 
but  as  his  will  orders  it  to  be  future,  and  in  time  to  be  brought  into  being. 

(8.)  There  can  be  no  reason  for  any  change  in  the  will  of  God.  When 
men  change  in  their  minds,  it  must  be  for  want  of  foresight,  because  they 
could  not  foresee  all  the  rubs  and  bars  which  might  suddenly  offer  them- 
selves ;  which,  if  they  had  foreseen,  they  would  not  have  taken  such  mea> 
sures.  Hence  men  often  will  that  which  they  afterwards  wish  they  had  not 
willed,  when  they  come  to  understand  it  clearer,  and  see  that  to  be  injurious 
to  them  which  they  thought  to  be  good  for  them ;  or  else  the  change  pro- 
ceeds from  a  natural  instability  without  any  just  cause,  and  an  easiness  to 
be  drawn  into  that  which  is  unrighteous ;  or  else  it  proceeds  from  a  want 
of  power,  when  men  take  new  counsels,  because  they  are  invincibly  hindered 
from  executing  the  old.     But  none  of  those  can  be  in  God. 

[1.]  It  cannot  be  for  want  of  foresight.  What  can  be  wanting  to  an  in- 
finite understanding?  How  can  any  unknown  event  defeat  his  purpose, 
since  nothing  happens  in  the  world  but  what  he  wills  to  effect,  or  wiUs  to 
permit,  and  therefore  all  future  events  are  present  with  him  ?  Besides,  it 
doth  not  consist  with  God's  wisdom  to  resolve  anything  but  upon  the 
highest  reason ;  and  what  is  the  highest  and  infinite  reason  cannot  but  be 
unalterable  in  itself,  for  there  can  be  no  reason  and  wisdom  higher  than  the 
highest.  All  God's  purposes  are  not  bare  acts  of  will,  but  acts  of  counsel : 
£ph.  i.  11,  'He  works  til  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will;* 
and  he  doth  not  say  so  much  that  his  will  as  that  his  '  counsel  shall  stand,* 
Isa.  xlvi.  10.  It  stands  because  it  is  counsel.  And  the  immutability  of  a 
promise  is  called  the  '  immutability  of  his  counsel,'  Heb.  vi.  17,  as  bemg 
introduced  and  settled  by  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  and  therefore  to  be 
carried  on  to  a  fall  and  complete  execution.  His  purpose  then  cannot  be 
changed  for  want  of  foresight,  for  this  would  be  a  charge  of  weakness. 

[2.]  Nor  can  it  proceed  from  a  natural  instability  of  his  will,  or  an  easi- 
ness to  be  drawn  to  that  which  is  unrighteous.  If  his  will  should  not 
adhere  to  his  counsel,  it  is  because  it  is  not  fit  to  be  followed,  or  because  it 
will  not  follow  it.  If  not  fit  to  be  followed,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  hia 
wisdom ;  if  it  be  established,  and  he  will  not  follow  it,  there  is  a  contrariety 
in  God,  as  there  is  in  a  fallen  creature,  will  against  wisdom.    That  cannot 
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be  in  Gk)d  which  he  hates  in  a  creature,  viz.,  the  disorder  of  faenliies,  and 
being  oat  of  their  dae  place.  The  righteonsness  of  God  is  like  a  great 
mountain,  Ps.  xzxvi.  6.  The  rectitude  of  his  nature  is  as  immoyable  in 
itself  as  all  the  great  mountains  in  the  world  [are  by  the  strength  of  man : 
'  He  is  not  as  a  man  that  he  should  repent  or  lie,*  Num.  xxiii.  19,  who 
often  changes  out  of  a  perversity  of  will,  as  well  as  want  of  wisdom  to 
foresee,  or  want  of  ability  to  perform.  His  eternal  purpose  must  either  be 
righteous  or  unrighteous;  if  righteous  and  holy,  he  would  become  unholy 
by  the  change;  if  not  righteous  nor  holy,  then  he  was  unrighteous  before 
the  change;  which  way  soever  it  fsdls,  it  would  reflect  upon  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  which  is  a  blasphemous  imagination.*  If  God  did  change  his 
purpose,  it  must  be  either  for  the  better,  then  the  counsel  of  God  was  bad 
before;  or  for  the  worse,  then  he  was  not  wise  and  good  before. 

[8.]  Nor  can  it  be  for  want  of  strength.  Who  haUi  power  to  control  him  ? 
Not  all  the  combined  devices  and  endeavours  of  men  can  make  the  counsel 
of  God  to  totter:  Prov.  xix.  21,  *  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man*s  heart, 
nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand;*  that,  and  that  only, 
shall  stand.  Man  hath  a  power  to  devise  and  imagine,  but  no  power  to 
effect  and  execute  of  himself.  God  wants  no  more  power  to  efiect  what  he 
will,  than  he  wants  understanding  to  know  what  is  fit. 

WeU,  then,  since  God  wanted  not  wisdom  to  frame  his  decrees,  nor  holi- 
ness to  regulate  them,  nor  power  to  effect  them,  what  should  make  him 
change  them,  since  there  can  be  no  reason  superior  to  his,  no  event  un- 
foreseen by  him,  no  holiness  comparable  to  his,  no  unrighteousness  found 
in  him,  no  power  equal  to  his  to  put  a  rub  in  his  way  ? 

(4.)  Though  the  will  of  God  be  immutable,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
so  as  that  the  things  themselves  so  willed  are  immutable.  Nor  will  the  im- 
mutability of  the  things  willed  by  him  foUow  upon  the  unchangeableness  of 
his  will  in  willing  them ;  though  God  be  firm  in  willing  them,  yet  he  doth 
not  will  that  they  should  alway  be.  God  did  not  perpetually  will  the 
doing  f  those  things  which  he  once  decreed  to  be  done.  He  decreed  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  but  he  did  not  decree  that  Christ  should  alway  suffer; 
80  he  willed  the  Mosaical  rites  for  a  time,  but  he  did  not  will  tiiat  they 
should  alway  continue;  he  willed  that  they  should  endure  only  for  a  time, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  their  ceasing,  God  had  been  mutable  if  he  had 
not  put  an  eud  to  them,  because  his  will  had  fixed  such  a  period.  So  that 
the  changing  of  those  things  which  he  had  once  appointed  to  be  practised, 
is  so  far  from  charging  God  with  changeableness,  that  God  would  be 
mutable  if  he  did  not  take  them  away,  since  he  decreed  as  well  their  aboli- 
tion at  such  a  time  as  their  continuance  till  such  a  time,  so  that  the  removal 
of  them  was  pursuant  to  his  unchangeable  will  and  decree.  If  God  had 
decreed  that  such  laws  should  alway  continue,  and  afterwards  changed  that 
decree,  and  resolved  the  abrogation  of  them,  then  indeed  God  had  been 
mutable;  he  had  rescinded  one  decree  by  another,  he  had  then  seen  an 
error  in  his  first  resolve,  and  there  must  be  some  weakness  in  the  reason 
and  wisdom  whereon  it  was  grounded.^  But  it  was  not  so  here,  for  the 
change  of  those  laws  is  so  far  from  slurring  God  with  any  mutability,  that 
the  very  change  of  them  is  no  other  than  the  issue  of  his  eternal  decree ; 
for  from  eternity  he  purposed  in  himself  to  change  this  or  that  dispensation, 
though  he  did  decree  to  bring  such  a  dispensation  into  the  world.  The 
decree  itself  was  eternal  and  immutable,  but  the  thing  decreed  was  tem- 
porary and  mutable.  As  a  decree  from  eternity  doth  not  make  the  thing 
decreed  to  be  eternal,  so  neither  doth  the  immutability  of  the  decree  render 
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the  thing  so  decreed  to  be  immutable.  As,  for  example,  God  decreed  from 
all  eternitj  to  create  the  world,  the  eternity  of  this  decree  did  not  make  the 
world  to  be  in  being  and  actually  created  from  eteniity ;  so  God  decreed 
immutably  that  the  world  so  created  shotdd  continue  for  such  a  time ;  the 
decree  is  immutable  if  the  world  perish  at  that  time,  and  would  not  be 
immutable  if  the  world  did  endure  beyond  that  time  that  God  hath  fixed  for 
the  duration  of  it.  As  when  a  prince  orders  a  man's  remaining  in  prison 
for  so  many  days,  if  he  be  preyailed  with  to  giye  him  a  deliyery  before  those 
days,  or  to  continue  him  in  custody  for  the  same  crime  after  Uiose  days,  his 
order  is  changed ;  but  if  he  orders  the  delivery  of  him  just  at  that  time  till 
which  he  had  before  decreed  that  he  should  continue  in  prison,  the  purpose 
and  order  of  the  prince  remains  firm,  and  the  change  in  the  state  of  the 
prisoner  is  the  fruit  of  that  firm  and  fixed  resolution ;  so  that  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  person  decreeing,  the  decree  itself,  and  the  thing 
decreed.  The  person  decreeing,  viz.,  God,  is  in  himself  immutable,  and 
the  decree  is  immutable,  but  the  thing  decreed  may  be  mutable ;  and  if  it 
were  not  changed  according  to  the  first  purpose,  it  would  argue  the  decree 
itself  to  be  changed ;  for  whiles  a  man  wills  that  this  may  be  done  now  and 
another  thing  done  afterwards,  the  same  will  remains,  and  though  there  be 
a  change  in  the  effect,  there  is  no  change  in  the  will. 

(5.)  The  immutability  of  God*8  will  doth  not  infringe  the  liberty  of  it. 
The  liberty  of  God*s  will  consists  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  his  pur- 
pose. God  is  necessarily  good,  immutably  good;  yet  he  is  fireely  so,  and 
would  not  be  otherwise  than  what  he  is.  God  was  free  in  his  first  purpose; 
and  purposing  this  or  that  by  an  infallible  and  unerring  wisdom,  it  would 
be  a  weakness  to  change  the  purpose.  But  indeed  the  liberty  of  God's  will 
doth  not  seem  so  much  to  consist  in  an  indifferency  to  this  or  that,' as  in  an 
independency  on  anything  without  himself.  His  will  was  firee,  because  it 
did  not  depend  upon  the  objects  about  which  his  will  was  conyersant.  To 
be  immutably  good,  is  no  point  of  imperfection,  but  the  height  of  perfection. 

4.  As  God  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  essence,  knowledge,  purpose,  so 
he  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  place.  He  cannot  be  changed  in'  time, 
because  he  is  eternity ;  so  he  cannot  be  changed  in  place,  because  he  hath 
ubiquity.  He  is  eternal,  therefore  cannot  be  changed  in  time ;  he  is  omni- 
present, therefore  cannot  be  changed  in  place ;  he  doth  not  begin  to  be  in 
one  place  wherein  he  was  not  before,  or  cease  to  be  in  a  place  wherein  he 
was  before.  He  that  fills  every  place  in  heaven  and  earth,  cannot  change 
place ;  he  cannot  leave  one  to  possess  another,  that  is  equally  in  regard 
of  his  essence  in  all:  'He  fills  heaven  and  earth,'  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  The 
heavens,  that  are  not  subject  to  those  ohanges  to  which  sublunary  bodies  are 
subject,  that  are  not  diminished  in  quantity  or  quality,  yet  they  are  alwaj 
changing  place  in  regard  of  their  motion ;  no  part  of  them  doth  alway  con- 
tinue in  the  same  point.  But  God  hath  no  change  of  his  nature,  because 
he  is  most  inward  in  everything.  He  is  substantially  in  all  space,  real  and 
imaginary;  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  he  doth  not  fill;  no  place 
can  be  imagined  wherein  he  doth  not  exist.  Suppose  a  million  of  worlds 
above  and  about  this,  encircling  one  another,  his  essence  would  be  in 
every  part  and  point  of  those  worlds,  because  it  is  indivisible,  it  cannot  be 
divided ;  nor  can  it  be  contained  within  those  created  limits  of  millions  of 
worlds,  when  the  most  soaring  and  best  coining  fancy  hath  run  through  all 
creatures,  to  the  highest  sphere  of  the  heavens,  and  imagined  one  world 
after  another,  till  it  can  fancy  no  more.  None  of  these,  nor  all  of  these, 
can  contain  God;  for  'the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him,'  1  Kings 
viii.  27.    He  i»  '  higher  than  heaven,  deeper  than  hell/  Job  xi.  8,  and 
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posseBses  infinite  imaginary  spaces  beyond  created  limits.  He  who  hath 
no  cause  of  being,  can  have  no  limits  of  being.*  And  though  by  creation 
he  began  to  be  in  the  world,  yet  he  did  not  begin  to  be  where  the  world  is, 
bat  was  in  the  same  imaginary  space  from  all  eternity;  for  he  was  alway  in 
himself  by  his  own  eternal  ttbi. 

Therefore  observe,  that  when  God  is  said  to  '  draw  near  to  ns'  when  '  we 
draw  near  to  him,'  James  iv.  8,  it  is  not  by  local  motion  or  change  of  place, 
but  by  special  and  spiritual  influences,  by  exciting  and  supporting  grace. 
As  we  ordinarily  say,  the  sun  is  come  into  the  house,  when  yet  it  remains 
in  its  place  and  order  in  the  heavens,  because  the  beams  pierce  through  the 
windows  and  enlighten  the  room,  so  when  God  is  said  to  come  down  or 
descend,  Gen.  xi.  6,  Exod.  xxxiv.  5,  it  is  not  by  a  change  of  place,  but  a 
change  of  outward  acts,  when  he  puts  forth  himself  in  ways  of  fresh  mercy 
or  new  judgments,  in  the  e£Eluxes  of  his  love  or  the  flames  of  his  wrath. 
When  good  men  feel  the  warm  beams  of  his  grace  refreshing  them,  or 
wicked  men  feel  the  hot  coals  of  his  anger  scorching  them.  God's  drawing 
near  to  us  is  not  so  much  his  coming  to  us,  but  his  drawing  us  to  him  ;t  as 
when  watermen  pull  a  rope  that  is  in  one  end  fastened  to  the  shore  and  the 
other  end  to  the  vessel,  the  shore  is  immoveable,  yet  it  seems  to  the  eye  to 
come  to  them,  but  they  really  move  to  the  shore.  God  is  an  immoveable 
rock,  we  are  floatmg  and  uncertain  creatures;  while  he  seems  to  approach 
to  us,  he  doth  really  make  us  to  approach  to  him.  He  comes  not  to  us  by 
any  change  of  place  himself,  but  draws  us  to  him  by  a  change  of  mind,  will, 
and  affections  in  us. 

II.  The  second  thing  propounded  is  the  reasons  to  prove  God  immutabfe. 
The  heathens t  acknowledged  God  to  be  so;  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans 
called  God,  or  the  stable  good  principle,  dvr^,  idem;  the  evil  principle 
Irf^v,  another  thing,  changeable ;  one  thing  one  time  and  another  thing  an- 
other time :  §  Daniel  vi.  26,  '  He  is  the  living  Gk>d,  and  stedfast  for  ever.' 

1.  The  name  Jehovah  signifies  this  attribute :  Exod.  iii.  14,  '  I  am  that 
I  am ;  I  am  hath  sent  me  to  you.'  It  signifies  his  immutability  as  well  as 
eternity. II  I  am  signifies  his  eternity;  that  or  the  same  thai  I  am^  his 
immutability.  As  it  respects  the  essence  of  God,  it  signifies  his  unchange- 
able being  from  eternity  to  eternity  ;ir  as  it  respects  the  creature,  it  signifies 
his  constancy  in  his  counsels  and  promises,  which  spring  from  no  other 
cause  but  the  nnchangeableness  of  his  nature.  The  reason  why  men  stand 
not  to  their  covenant,  is  because  they  are  not  always  the  same.  I  am,  that 
is,  I  am  the  same,  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  since  the  creation 
of  the  world ;  before  the 'entrance  of  sin,  and  since  the  entrance  of  sin; 
before  their  going  into  Egypt,  and  whiles  they  remain  in  Egypt.  The  very 
name  Jehovah  bears,  according  to  the  grammatical  order,  a  mark  of  God's 
nnchangeableness.**  It  never  hath  anyUiing  added  to  it,  nor  anything  taken 
from  it ;  it  hath  no  plural  number,  no  aMxes,  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  eastern 
languages ;  it  never  changes  its  letters  as  other  words  do.  That  only  is  a 
true  being,  which  hath  not  only  an  eternal  existence,  but  stability  in  it : 
that  is  not  truly  a  being  that  never  remains  in  the  same  state.ft  -^^  things 

*  Gamacheus,  ut  mtpra, 

t  The  ancients,  as  Dionysias.  expressed  it  by  this  similitnde. 

X  Plato  calls  God  ovaiav  'asi  i^o/i^mv,  lib.  i.  de  Be. 

2   Stabilisque  manens  dat  cnncta  moverl. — Boet.,  Consolat.  lib.  iii. 

I  IVap.  on  Exod.  1  Amyrald.  de  Trinitat.  p.  488. 

*•  Spanbeim,  Syntag,  part  i.  p.  89. 

tt  Petav.  Thaol.  Dogmat.  torn.  i.  cap.  6,  sect.  6,  7,  8. 
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that  are  ehanged  oease  to  he  what  they  were,  and  begin  to  be  what  thej  were 
not,  and  therefore  cannot  have  the  title  trolj  applied  to  them  tkey  an ; 
they  are  indeed,  but  like  a  river  in  a  oontinnal  flax,  that  no  man  ever  aees 
the  same ;  let  his  eye  be  fixed  upon  one  place  of  it,  the  water  he  seea  alides 
away,  and  that  which  he  saw  not  sacceeds  in  its  place ;  let  him  take  hia  eye 
off  bnt  for  the  least  moment,  and  fix  it  there  again,  and  he  sees  not  the  same 
that  he  saw  before.  All  sensible  things  are  in  a  peipetaal  stream ;  that 
which  is  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that,  is  not,  because  it  is  not  liwajs 
the  same ;  whatsoever  is  changed,  is  something  now  which  it  was  not  alway  ; 
bat  of  God  it  is  said  I  am^  which  could  not  be  if  he  were  changeable ;  for 
it  may  be  said  of  him  he  is  not,  as  well  as  he  is,  because  he  is  not  what  he 
was.  If  we  say  not  of  him  he  was,  nor  he  will  be,  but  only  he  is,  whence 
should  any  change  arrive  ?  He  must  invincibly  remain  the  same,  of  whose 
nature,  perfections,  knowledge,  and  will,  it  cannot  be  said  it  ir<w,  as  if  it 
were  not  now  in  him ;  or  it  sIuUl  ^,  as  if  it  were  not  yet  in  him ;  but  hs  is, 
because  he  doth  not  only  exist,  but  doth  alway  exist  tiie  same.  I  am,  thai 
is,  I  receive  from  no  other  what  I  am  in  myself.  He  depends  upon  no 
otiier  in  his  essence,  knowledge,  purposes,  and  therefore  hath  no  changing 
power  over  him. 

2.  If  God  were  changeable,  he  could  not  be  the  most  perfect  being.  God 
is  the  most  perfect  being,  and  possesses  in  himself  infinite  and  essential  good- 
ness :  Mat.  V.  48,  *  Your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.'  If  he  could  change 
from  that  perfection,  he  were  not  the  highest  exemplar  and  copy  for  ns  to 
write  after.  If  God  doth  change,  it  must  be  either  to  a  greater  perfection 
than  he  had  before,  or  to  a  less,  mutatio  per/ectiva  vd  amissiva ;  if  he  changes 
to  acquire  a  perfection  he  had  not,  then  he  was  not  before  the  most  excel- 
lent being  necessarily ;  he  was  not  what  he  might  be ;  there  was  a  defect  in 
him,  and  a  privation  of  that  which  is  better  than  what  he  had  and  was»  and 
then  he  was  not  alway  the  best,  and  so  was  not  alway  God ;  and  being  not 
alway  God,  could  never  be  God ;  for  to  begin  to  be  God  is  against  the 
notion  of  God.  Not  to  a  less  peifeotion  than  he  had ;  that  were  to  change 
to  imperfection,  and  to  lose  a  perfection  which  he  possessed  before,  and 
cease  to  be  the  best  being ;  for  he  would  lose  some  good  which  he  had,  and 
acquire  some  evil  which  he  was  free  from  before.  So  that  the  sovereign  perfee- 
tion  of  God  is  an  invincible  bar  to  any  change  in  him ;  for  which  way  soever 
yon  cast  it  for  a  change,  his  supreme  excellency  is  impaired  and  nulled  by 
it ;  for  in  all  change  there  is  something  from  which  a  thing  is  changed,  and 
something  to  whidb  it  is  changed :  so  that  on  the  one  part  there  is  a  loss  of 
what  it  had,  and  on  the  other  part  there  is  an  acquisition  of  what  it  had  not. 
If  to  the  better,  he  was  not  perfect,  and  so  was  not  God ;  if  to  the  worae» 
he  will  not  be  perfect,  and  so  be  no  longer  God  after  that  change. 

If  God  be  changed,  his  change  must  be  voluntary  or  necessary ;  if  volun- 
tary, he  then  intends  the  change  for  the  better,  and  chose  it  to  acquire  a 
perfection  by  it.  The  will  must  be  carried  out  to  anything  under  the  notion 
of  some  goodness  in  that  which  it  desires.  Since  good  is  the  olgect  of  the 
desire  and  will  of  the  creature,  evil  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  desire  and 
vrill  of  the  Creator.  And  if  he  should  be  changed  for  Uie  worse  when  he  did 
really  intend  the  better,  it  would  speak  a  defect  of  wisdom,  and  a  mistake  of 
that  for  good  which  was  evil  and  imperfect  in  itself;  and  if  it  be  for  the  bet- 
ter, it  must  be  a  motion  or  change  for  something  without  himself;  that 
which  he  desireth  is  not  possessed  by.  himself  but  by  some  other.  There  is 
then  some  good  without  him  and  above  him,  which  is  the  end  in  this  change; 
for  nothing  acts  but  for  some  end,  and  that  end  is  within  'itself  or  without 
itselfl    If  the  end  for  which  God  changes  be  without  himself,  then  there  ie 
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something  better  than  himself.  Besides,  if  he  were  Tolontarilj  changed  for 
the  better,  why  did  he  not  change  before  ?  If  it  were  for  want  of  power,  he 
bad  the  imperfection  of  weakness ;  if  for  want  of  knowledge  of  what  was  the 
best  good,  he  had  the  imperfection  of  wisdom,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own 
happiness ;  if  he  had  both  wisdom  to  know  it,  and  power  to  effect  it,  it  must 
be  for  want  of  will.  He  then  wanted  that  love  to  himself  and  his  own  glory, 
which  is  necessary  in  the  supreme  being.  Yolontarily  he  could  not  be 
ehanged  for  the  worse,  he  could  not  be  such  an  enemy  to  his  own  glory ; 
there  is  nothing  but  would  hinder  its  own  imperfection  and  becoming  worse. 
Necessarily  he  could  not  be  changed,  for  that  necessity  must  arise  from  him- 
self, and  then  the  difficulties  spoken  of  before  will  recur ;  or  it  must  arise 
from  another.  He  cannot  be  bettered  by  another,  because  nothing  hath  any 
good  but  what  it  hath  receiyed  from  the  hands  of  his  bounty,  and  that 
without  loss  to  himself:  nor  made  worse.  If  anything  made  him  wprse,  it 
would  be  sin,  but  that  cannot  touch  his  essence  or  obscure  his  glory,  but  in 
the  design  and  nature  of  the  sin  itself:  Job  xxxv.  6,  7,  '  If  t^ou  sinnest, 
what  dost  thou  against  him  ?  or  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied,  what 
dost  thou  unto  him  ?  If  thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  him  ?  or  what 
receives  he  at  thy  hand  ?*  He  hath  no  addition  by  the  service  of  man,  no 
more  than  the  sun  hath  of  light  by  a  multitude  of  torches  kindled  on  the 
earth ;  nor  any  more  impair  by  the  sins  of  men,  than  the  light  of  the  sun 
hath  by  men's  shooting  arrows  against  it* 

8.  God  were  not  the  most  simple  being  if  he  were  not  immutable.*  There 
is  in  everything  that  is  mutable  a  composition,  either  essential  or  accidental ; 
and  in  all  changes  something  of  the  thing  changed  remains,  and  something 
of  it  ceaseth  and  is  done  away ;  as,  for  example,  in  an  accidental  change,  if 
a  white  wall  be  made  black,  it  loses  its  white  colour ;  but  the  wall  itself, 
which  was  the  subject  of  that  colour,  remains,  and  loses  nothmg  of  its  sub- 
stance. Likewise,  in  a  substantial  change,  as  when  wood  is  burnt,  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  wood  is  lost,  the  earthly  part  is  changed  into  ashes,  the  airy 
part  ascends  in  smoke,  the  watery  part  is  changed  into  air  by  the  fire. 
There  is  not  an  annihilation  of  it,  but  a  resolution  of  it  into  those  parts 
whereof  it  was  compounded ;  and  this  change  doth  evidence  that  it  was  com- 
pounded of  several  parts  distinct  from  one  another.  If  there  were  any 
change  in  God,  it  is  by  separating  something  from  him,  or  adding  some- 
thing to  him :  if  by  separating  something  from  him,  then  he  was  com- 
pounded of  something  distinct  from  himself;  for  if  it  were  not  distinct  from 
himself,  it  could  not  be  separated  from  him  without  loss  of  his  being ;  if  by 
adding  anything  to  him,  then  it  is  a  compounding  of  him,  either  substantially 
or  accidentally. 

Mutability  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  simplicity,  whether  the  change 
come  from  an  internal  or  external  principle.  If  a  change  be  wrought  by 
something  without,  it  snpposeth  either  contrary  or  various  parts  in  the  thing 
so  changed,  whereof  it  doth  consist ;  if  it  be  wrought  by  anything  within,  it 
supposeth  Uiat  the  thing  so  changed  doth  consist  of  one  part  that  doth  change 
it,  and  another  part  that  is  changed,  and  so  it  would  not  be  a  simple  being. 
If  God  could  be  changed  by  anything  within  himself,  all  in  God  would  not 
be  God ;  his  essence  would  depend  upon  some  parts,  whereof  some  would 
be  superior  to  others.  If  one  part  were  able  to  change  or  destroy  another, 
that  which  doth  change  would  be  God,  that  which  is  changed  would  not  be 
God;  so  God  would  be  made  up  of  a  deity  and  a  non-deity,  and  part  of  God 
would  depend  upon  God;  part  would  be  dependent,  and  part  would  be 
independent ;  paft  would  be  mutable,  part  immutable ;  so  that  mutability 
*  Gamach.  in  Prim.  Part.  Aqoin.  quest  9,  cap.  1,  port.  72. 
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is  against  the  notion  of  God's  independency  as  well  as  his  simplieity.*  God 
is  the  most  simple  being ;  for  that  which  is  first  in  nature,  having  nothing 
beyond  it,  cannot  by  any  means  be  thought  to  be  compounded ;  for  whatso* 
ever  is  so  depends  npon  the  parts  whereof  it  is  compounded,  and  so  is  not 
the  first  being.  Now  God  being  infinitely  simple,  hath  nothing  in  himself 
which  is  UQt  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  will  any  change  in  himself,  he 
being  his  own  essence  and  existence. 

4.  God  were  not  eternal  if  he  were  mutable.  In  all  change  there  is 
something  that  perishes,  either  substantially  or  accidentally.  All  change  is 
a  kind  of  death,  or  imitation  of  death ;  that  which  was,  dies,  and  begins  to 
be  what  it  was  not.  The  soul  of  man,  though  it  ceaseth  not  to  be  and  exist, 
yet  when  it  ceaseth  to  be  in  quality  what  it  was,  it  is  said  to  die.  Adam 
died  when  he  changed  from  integrity  to  corruption,  though  both  his  soul 
and  body  were  in  being,  Gen.  ii.  17  ;  and  the  soul  of  a  regenerate  man  is 
said  to  'die  to  sin,'  Bom.  Ti.  11,  when  it  is  changed  from  sin  to  graee. 
In  all  change  there  is  a  resemblance  of  death  :  so  the  notion  of  mutability 
is  against  the  eternity  of  God.  If  anything  be  acquired  by  a  change,  then 
that  which  is  acquired  was  not  from  eternity,  and  so  he  was  not  wholly 
eternal ;  if  anything  be  lost  which  was  from  eternity,  he  is  not  wholly  ever- 
lasting ;  if  he  did  decrease  by  the  change,  something  in  him  which  had  no 
beginning  would  have  an  end ;  if  he  did  increase  by  that  change,  something 
in  him  would  have  a  beginning  that  might  have  no  end.f  What  is  changed 
doth  not  remain,  and  what  doth  not  remain  is  not  eternal.  Though 
God  alway  remains  in  regard  of  existence,  he  would  be  immortal  and  live 
alway ;  yet  if  he  should  suffer  any  change  he  could  not  properly  be  eternal, 
because  he  would  not  alway  be  the  same,  and  would  not  in  every  part  be 
eternal ;  for  all  change  is  finished  in  time,  one  moment  preceding,  another 
moment  following,  but  that  which  is  before  time  cannot  be  changed  by  time. 
God  cannot  be  eternally  what  he  was;  that  is,  he  cannot  have  a  trae 
eternity,  if  he  had  a  new  knowledge,  new  purpose,  a  new  essence ;  if  ho 
were  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that,  sometimes  know  this  and  some« 
times  know  that,  sometimes  purpose  this  and  afterwards  hath  a  new  pur- 
pose, he  would  be  partly  temporary  and  partly  eternal,  not  truly  and 
universally  eternal.  He  that  hath  anything  of  newness,  hath  not  properly 
and  truly  an  entire  eternity.  Again,  by  the  same  reason  that  God  could  in 
the  least  cease  to  be  what  he  was,  he  might  also  cease  wholly  to  be,  and  no 
reason  can  be  rendered  why  God  might  not  cease  wholly  to  be,  as  well  as 
cease  to  be  entirely  and  uniformly  what  he  was.  All  changeableness  im- 
plies a  corruptibility. 

6.  If  God  were  changeable,  he  were  not  infinite  and  almighty.  All  change 
ends  in  addition  or  diminution  ;  if  anything  be  added,  he  was  not  infinite 
before ;  if  anything  be  diminished,  he  is  not  infinite  after.  All  change  implies 
bounds  and  limits  to  that  which  is  changed ;  but  God  is  infinite,  *  his  great- 
ness is  unsearchable,'  Ps.  cxlv.  8,  UpH  X*Hi  no  end,  no  term.  We  can  add 
number  to  number  without  any  end,  and  can  conceive  an  infinite  number, 
yet  the  greatness  of  God  is  beyond  all  our  conceptions.  But  if  there  eould 
be  any  change  in  his  greatness  for  the  better,  it  would  not  be  unsearchable 
before  that  change ;  if  for  the  worse,  it  would  not  be  unsearchable  after  that 
change.  Whatsoever  hath  limits  and  is  changeable,  is  conceivable  and 
searchable ;  but  God  is  not  only  not  known,  but  impossible  in  his  own 
nature  to  be  known  and  searched  out,  and  therefore  impossible  to  have  any 

*  Ficinna  Zachar.  Mitylen.  in  Peta.,  torn.  1  p.  169. 
t  Austin  in  Pet.,  torn.  i.  p.  201. 
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dimination  in  his  natnre.     All  that  which  is  changed  arriyes  to  something 
which  it  was  not  before,  or  ceaseth  in  part  to  be  what  it  was  before. 

He  would  not  also  be  almighty.  What  is  omnipotent  cannot  be  made 
worse ;  for  to  be  made  worse,  is  in  part  to  be  cormpted.  If  he  be  made 
better,  he  was  not  almighty  before ;  something  of  power  was  wanting  to  him. 
If  there  should  be  any  change,  it  must  proceed  from  himself  or  from  another: 
if  from  himself,  it  would  be  an  inability  to  preserve  himself  in  the  perfection 
of  his  natnre ;  if  from  another,  he  would  be  inferior  in  strength,  knowledge, 
and  power  to  that  which  changes  him,  either  in  his  natnre,  knowledge,  or 
will ;  in  both  an  inability  ;  an  inability  in  him  to  continue  tiie  same,  or  an 
inability  in  him  to  resist  tiie  power  of  another. 

6.  The  world  could  not  be  ordered  and  goTcmed  but  by  some  principle  or 
being  which  were  immutable.  Principles  are  alway  more  fixed  and  stable 
than  things  which  proceed  from  those  principles,  and  this  is  true  both  in 
morab  and  naturals.  Principles  in  conscience,  whereby  men  are  goyemed, 
remain  firmly  engraven  in  their  minds.  The  root  lies  firmly  in  tibe  earth, 
while  branches  are  shaken  with  the  wind.  The  heavens,  the  cause  of 
generation,  are  more  firm  and  stable  than  those  things  which  are  wrought 
by  their  influence.  All  things  in  the  world  are  moved  by  some  power  and 
virtue  which  is  stable ;  and  unless  it  were  so,  no  order  would  be  observed  in 
motion,  no  motion  could  be  regularly  continued.  He  could  not  be  a  full 
satisfaction  to  the  infinite  desire  of  ihe  souls  of  his  people.  Nothing  can 
truly  satisfy  the  soul  of  man  but  rest,  and  nothing  can  give  it  rest  but  that 
which  is  perfect,  and  immutably  perfect ;  for  else  it  would  be  subject  to 
those  agitations  and  variation  which  the  being  [it]  depends  upon  is  subject  to. 

The  principle  of  all  ihmgs  must  be  immutable,*  which  is  described  by  some 
by  a  unit,  the  principle  of  number,  wherein  there  is  a  resemblance  of  God's 
unchangeableness.  A  unit  is  not  variable,  it  continues  in  its  own  nature 
immutably  an  unit ;  it  never  varies  from  itself,  it  cannot  be  changed  from 
itself,  but  is  as  it  were  so  omnipotent  towards  others,  that  it  changes  all 
numbers;  if  you  add  any  number,  it  is  the  beginning  of  that  number,  but 
the  unit  is  not  increased  by  it ;  a  new  number  ariseth  from  that  addition, 
but  the  unit  stiU  remains  the  same,  and  adds  a  value  to  other  figures,  but 
receives  none  from  them. 

in.  The  third  thing  to  speak  to  is. 

That  immutability  is  proper  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to  any  creature. 
Mutability  is  natural  to  every  creature  as  a  creature,  and  immutability  is  the 
sole  perfection  of  God.  He  only  is  infinite  wisdom,  able  to  foreknow  future 
events ;  he  only  is  infinitely  powerful,  able  to  call  forth  all  means  to  effect ; 
so  that  wanting  neither  wisdom  to  contrive,  nor  strength  to  execute,  he 
cannot  alter  his  counsel.  None  being  above  him,  nothing  in  him  contrary 
to  him,  and  being  defective  in  no  blessedness  and  perfection,  he  cannot  vary 
in  his  essence  and  nature.  Had  not  immutability  as  well  as  eternity  been 
a  property  solely  pertaining  to  the  divine  nature,  as  well  as  creative  power 
and  eternal  duration,  the  apostle's  argument  to  prove  Christ  to  be  God 
from  this  perpetual  sameness,  had  come  short  of  any  convincing  strength. 
These  words  of  the  text  he  applies  to  Christ :  Heb.  i.  10-12,  *  They  shall 
be  changed,  but  thou  art  the  same.'  Thei«  had  been  no  strength  in  the 
reason,  if  immutability  by  nature  did  belong  to  any  creature. 

The  changeableness  of  all  creatures  is  evident. 

1.  Of  corporeal  creatures  it  is  evident  to  sense.  All  plants  and  animals, 
as  they  have  their  duration  bounded  in  certain  limits,  so  while  they  do  exist 

*  Fotherby,  Atheomastix.,  p.  808 ;  Gerhard.  loe»  com. 
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they  proceed  from  their  rise  to  their  fall ;  they  pass  through  many  sensiblo 
alterations,  from  one  degree  of  growth  to  another,  from  bads  to  blossoms, 
from  blossoms  to  flowers  and  froits ;  they  come  to  their  pitch  that  nature 
hath  set  them,  and  retnm  back  to  the  state  from  whence  they  sprang;  there 
is  not  a  day  bat  they  make  some  acquisition,  or  suffer  some  loss  ;  diey  die 
and  spring  ap  every  day ;  nothing  in  them  more  certain  than  their  incon- 
stancy :  '  The  creatare  is  subject  to  vanity,'  Bom.  viii.  20.  The  heavenly 
bodies  are  changing  their  place ;  the  sun  every  day  is  running  his  race,  and 
stays  not  in  the  same  point ;  and  though  they  are  not  changed  in  their 
essence,  yet  they  are  in  their  place ;  some  indeed  say  there  is  a  continual 
generation  of  light  in  the  sun,  as  there  is  a  loss  of  light  by  the  casting  oat 
its  beams,  as  in  a  fountain  there  .is  a  flowing  out  of  the  streams,  and  a 
continual  generation  of  supply.  And  though  these  heavenly  bodies  hare 
kept  their  standing  and  motion  from  the  time  of  their  creation,  yet  both  the 
sun's  standing  stUl  in  Joshua's  time,  and  its  going  back  in  Hezekiah'a 
time,  shew  that  they  are  changeable  at  the  pleasure  of  Qod. 

But  in  man  the  change  is  perpetually  visible ;  every  day  there  is  a  change 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  one  will  to  another,  from  passion  to 
passion,  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  cheerful,  someUmes  craving  thie 
and  presently  nauseating  it.  His  body  changes  from  health  to  sickness,  or 
from  weakness  to  strength*;  some  alteration  there  is  either  in  body  or  mind. 
Man,  who  is  the  noblest  creature,  the  subordinate  end  of  the  creation  of 
other  things,  cannot  assure  himself  of  a  consistency  and  fixedness  in  any- 
thing the  short  space  of  a  day,  no,  not  of  a  minute ;  all  his  months  are 
'  months  of  vanity,*  Job  vii.  8 ;  whence  the  psalmist  calls  man,  '  at  the 
best  estate,  altogether  vanity,'  Ps.  xxxix.  6,  a  mere  heap  of  vanity.  As  he 
contains  in  his  nature  the  nature  of  all  creatures,  so  he  inherits  in  his  nature 
the  vanity  of  all  creatures.  A  little  world,  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  vanity  of  the  world ;  yea,  '  lighter  than  vanity,'  Ps.  Izii.  9 ;  more  move- 
able than  a  feather ;  tossed  between  passion  and  passion ;  daily  ^lij^nging 
his  end,  and  changing  the  means ;  an  image  of  nothing. 

2.  Spiritnal  natures,  as  angels.  They  change  not  in  their  being,  bat  that 
is  from  the  indulgence  of  God ;  they  change  not  in  their  goodness,  bat  that 
is  not  from  their  nature,  but  divine  grace  in  their  confixmation ;  but  they 
change  in  their  knowledge,  they  know  more  by  Christ  than  they  did  by 
creation,  1  Tim.  iii.  IG.  They  have  an  addition  of  knowledge  every  day,  by 
the  providential  dispensations  of  God  to  his  church,  Eph.  iii.  10,  and  the 
increase  of  their  astonishment  and  love  is  according  to  Uie  increase  of  their 
knowledge  and  insight.  They  cannot  have  a  new  discovery  without  new 
admirations  of  what  is  discovered  to  them.  There  is  a  change  in  their  joy 
when  there  is  a  change  in  a  sinner,  Luke  zv.  10.  They  were  changed  in 
their  essence  when  they  were  made  such  glorious  spirits  of  nothing.  8ome 
of  them  were  changed  in  their  will,  when  of  holy  they  became  impure.  The 
good  angels  were  changed  in  their  understandings  when  the  glories  of  God 
in  Christ  were  presented  to  their  view ;  and  idl  can  be  changed  in  their 
essence  again ;  and  as  they  were  made  of  nothing,  so,  by  the  power  of  God, 
may  be  reduced  to  nothing  again.  So  glorified  souls  shall  have  an  nn- 
chimged  operation  about  God,  for  they  shall  behold  his^face  without  any 
grief  or  fear  of  loss,  without  vagrant  thoughts ;  but  they  can  never  be  un- 
changeable in  their  nature,  because  they  can  never  pass  from  finite  to 
infinite. 

No  creature  can  be  unchangeable  in  its  nature. 

(1.)  Because  every  creatare  rose  from  nothing.  As  they  rose  from  no- 
thing, so  they  tend  to  nothing,  unless  they  are  preserved  by  God.    The 
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notion  of  a  creature  speaks  ehangeableness,  beeanse,  to  be  a  creature,  is  to 
be  made  something  of  nothing,  and  therefore  creation  is  a  change  of  nothing 
into  something.  The  being  of  a  creature  begins  from  change,  and  therefore 
the  essence  of  a  creatnre  is  snbject  to  change.  God  only  is  nnoreated,  and 
therefore  nnchangeable.  If  he  were  made,  he  could  not  be  immatable,  for 
the  very  making  is  a  change  of  not  being  into  being.  All  creatures  were 
made  good,  as  tiiey  were  the  frnits  of  God's  goodness  and  power,  but  must 
needs  be  mutable,  because  thej  were  the  extracts  of  nothing. 

(2.)  Because  every  creature  depends  purely  upon  the  will  of  God.  They 
depend  not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  anoUier  for  their  being.  As  they 
received  their  being  from  the  word  of  his  month  and  the  arm  of  his  power, 
80  by  the  same  word  they  can  be  cancelled  into  nothing,  and  return  into  aa 
little  significancy  as  when  they  were  nothing.  He  that  created  them  by  a 
word,  can  by  a  word  destroy  them,  Ps.  civ.  29.  If  God  should  '  take  away 
their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  into  their  dust.'  As  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Creator  that  things  might  be  before  they  actually  were,  so  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Creator  that  things,  after  they  are,  may  cease  to  be  what  they 
are,  and  they  are  in  their  own  nature  as  reducible  to  nothing  as  they  were 
producible  by  the  power  of  God  from  nothing;  for  there  needs  no  more  than 
an  act  of  God's  will  to  null  them,  as  there  needed  only  an  act  of  God's  will 
to  make  them.  Creatures  are  all  snbject  to  a  higher  cause.  They  are  all 
*  reputed  as  nothing.  He  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say 
unto  him  what  doest  thou'  ?  Dan.  iv.  85.  But  God  is  nnchangeable,  be- 
cause he  is  the  highest  good;  none  above  him,  all  below  him;  all  dependent 
on  him,  himself  upon  none. 

(8.)  No  creature  is  absolutely  perfect.  No  creature  can  be  so  perfect,  or 
can  ever  be,  but  something  by  the  infinite  power  of  €k)d  may  be  added  to  it; 
for  whatsoever  is  finite  may  receive  greater  additions,  and  therefore  a  change. 
No  creature  you  can  imagine,  but  in  your  thoughts  you  may  fancy  him 
capable  of  greater  perfections  than  you  know  he  hath,  or  than  really  he 
bath.  The  perfections  of  all  creatures  are  searchable,  the  perfection  of  God 
is  only  unsearchable.  Job  xi.  6,  and  therefore  he  only  immutable. 

God  only  is  always  the  same.  Time  makes  no  addition  to  him,  nor 
diminisheth  anything  of  him.  His  nature  and  essence,  his  wisdom  and  will, 
have  always  been  the  same  from  eternity,  and  shall  be  the  same  to  etemityi 
without  any  variation. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  propounded,  is  some  propositions  to  clear  this  un- 
changeableness  of  God  from  anything  that  seems  contrary  to  it. 

1.  There  was  no  change  in  God  when  he  began  to  create  the  world  in 
time.  The  creation  was  a  real  change,  but  the  change  was  not  subjectively 
in  God,  but  in  the  creature;  the  creature  began  to  be  what  it  was  not  before. 
Creation  is  considered  as  active  or  passive  ;*  active  creation  is  the  will  and 
power  of  God  to  create ;  this  is  from  eternity,  because  God  willed  from 
eternity  to  create  in  time.  This  never  had  beginning,  for  God  never  began 
in  time  to  understand  anything,  to  will  anything,  or  to  be  able  to  do  any* 
thing ;  but  he  alway  understood,  and  alway  willed,  those  things  which  he 
determined  from  eternity  to  produce  in  time.  The  decree  of  God  may  be 
taken  for  the  act  decreeing,  that  is  eternal  and  the  same ;  or  for  the  object 
decreed,  that  is  in  time ;  so  that  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  object,  but 
not  in  the  will  whereby  the  object  doth  exist. 

(1.)  There  was  no  change  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  because  there 

*  Gamach.  in  part  i.  Aqnin.  Qo.  9,  eap.  1.  p.  72. 
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was  no  new  will  in  bim.     There  was  no  new  act  of  his  will  which  was  not 
before.     The  creation  begun  in  time,  bat  the  will  of  creating  was  from  eter- 
nity.    The  work  was  new,'bat  the  decree  whence  that  new  work  sprung  was 
as  ancient  as  the  Ancient  of  days.     When  the  time  of  creating  came,  God 
was  not  made  ex  nolente  volens^  as  we  are ;  for  whatsoever  God  willed  to  be 
now  done,  he  willed  from  eternity  to  be  done ;  but  he  willed  also  that  it 
should  not  be  done  till  such  an  instant  of  time,  and  that  it  should  not  exist 
before  such  a  time.   If  God  had  willed  the  creation  of  the  world  only  at  that 
time  when  the  world  was  produced,  and  not  before,  then,  indeed,  God  had 
been  changeable.    But  though  God  spake  that  word  which  he  had  not  spoke 
before,  whereby  the  world  was  brought  into  act,  yet  he  did  not  will  that  will 
he  willed  not  before.    God  did  not  create  by  a  new  counsel  or  new  will,  bat 
by  that  which  was  from  eternity,  Eph.  i.  9.    All  things  are  wrought  accord- 
ing to  that  <  purpose  in  himself,*  and  '  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will/ 
ver.  11 ;  and  as  the  holiness  of  the  elect  is  the  fruit  of  his  eternal  will  <  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,'  ver.  4,  so  likewise  is  the  existence  of  things, 
and  of  those  persons  whom  he  did  elect.     As  when  an  artificer  frames  a 
house  or  a  temple  according  to  that  model  he  had  in  his  mind  some  years 
before,  there  is  no  change  in  the  model  in  his  mind,  the  artificer  is  the 
same,  though  the  work  is  produced  by  him  some  time  after  he  had  framed 
that  copy  of  it  in  his  own  mind ;  but  there  is  a  change  of  the  thing  produced 
by  him  according  to  that  model.     Or  when  a  rich  man  intends,  four  or  five 
years  hence,  if  he  lives,  to  build  an  hospital,  is  there  any  change  in  his  will 
when,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  builds  and  endows  it  ?     Though 
it  be  after  his  will,  yet  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  precedent  will ;  so  God  from  all 
eternity  did  will  and  command  that  the  creatures  should  exist  in  such  apart 
of  time ;  and  by  this  eternal  will  all  things,  whether  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  did,  do,  and  shall  exist  at  that  point  of  time  which  that  will  did  ap- 
point for  them.     Not  as  though  God  had  a  new  will  when  things  stood  up 
in  being,  but  only  that  which  was  prepared  in  his  immutable  counsel  and 
will  from  eternity  doth  then  appear.     There  can  be  no  instant  fixed  from 
eternity  wherein  it  can  be  said  God  did  not  will  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
for  had  the  will  of  God  for  the  shortest  moment  been  undetermined  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  afterwards  resolved  upon  it,  there  had  been  a 
moral  change  in  God  f^om  not  willing  to  willing ;  but  this  there  was  not,  for 
God  executes  nothing  in  time  which  he  had  not  ordained  from  eternity,  and 
appointed  all  the  means  and  circumstances  whereby  it  should  be  brought 
about ;  as  the  determination  of  our  Saviour  to  sufier  was  not  a  new  will,  bat 
an  eternal  counsel,  and  wrought  no  change  in  God,  Acts  ii.  28. 

(2.)  There  is  no  change  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  because  there  was 
no  new  power  in  God.  Had  God  had  a  will  at  the  time  of  the  creation, 
which  he  had  not  before,  there  had  been  a  moral  change  in  him ;  so  had 
there  been  in  him  a  power  only  to  create  then  and  not  before ;  there  had 
been  a  physical  change  in  him  from  weakness  to  ability.  There  can  be  no 
more  new  power  in  God  than  there  can  be  a  new  will  in  God ;  for  his  will 
is  his  power,  and  what  he  willeth  to  effect  that  he  doth  effect.  As  he  was 
unchangeably  holy,  so  he  was  unchangeably  almighty, '  which  was,  and  is,  and 
is  to  come,*  Bev.  iv.  8 ;  which  was  almighty,  and  is  almighty,  and  ever  will 
be  almighty.  The  work,  therefore,  makes  no  change  in  Gk>d,  but  there  is  a 
change  in  tiie  thing  wrought  by  that  power  of  God.  Suppose  you  had  a 
seal  engraven  upon  some  metal  a  hundred  years  old,  or  as  old  as  the  crea- 
tion, and  you  should  this  day,  so  many  ages  after  the  engraving  of  it,  make 
an  impression  of  that  seal  upon  wax,  would  you  say  the  engravement  upon 
the  seal  were  changed  because  it  produced  that  stamp  upon  the  wax  now 
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which  it  did  not  before  ?  No ;  the  change  is  purely  in  the  wax,  which 
receives  a  new  figure  or  foitn  by  the  impression ;  not  in  the  seal,  that  was 
capable  of  imprinting  the  same  long  before.  God  was  the  same  from 
eternity  as  he  was  when  he  made  a  signature  of  himself  upon  the  creatures 
by  creation,  and  is  no  more  changed  by  stamping  them  into  several  forms, 
than  the  seal  is  changed  by  making  impression  upon  the  wax.  As  when  a 
house  is  enlightened  by  the  sun,  or  that  which  was  cold  is  heated  by  it,  there 
is  a  change  in  the  house  from  darkness  to  light,  from  coldness  to  heat,  but 
is  there  any  change  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  ?  There  is  a  change 
in  the  thing  enlightened  or  warmed  by  that  light  and  heat  which  remains 
fixed  and  constant  in  the  sun,  which  was  as  capable  in  itself  to  produce  the 
same  effects  before  as  at  that  instant  when  it  works  them.  So  when  God  is 
the  author  of  a  new  work,  he  is  not  changed,  because  he  works  it  by  an 
eternal  will  and  an  eternal  power. 

(8.)  Nor  is  there  any  new  relation  acquired  by  God  by  the  creation  of 
the  world.  There  was  a  new  relation  acquired  by  the  creature ;  as  when  a 
man  sins,  he  hath  another  relation  to  God  than  he  had  before ;  he  hath 
relation  to  God  as  a  criminal  to  a  judge ;  but  there  is  no  change  in  God,  but 
in  the  malefactor.  The  being  of  men  makes  no  more  change  in  God  than 
the  sins  of  men.  As  a  tree  is  now  on  our  right  hand,  and  by  our  turning 
about  it  is  on  our  left  hand,  sometimes  before  us,  sometimes  behind  us, 
according  to  our  motion  near  it  or  about  it,  and  the  turning  of  the  body. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  tree,  which  remains  firm  and  fixed  in  the  earth ; 
but  the  change  is  whoUy  in  the  posture  of  the  body,  whereby  the  tree  may 
be  said  to  be  before  us  or  behind  us,  or  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left 
hand."*"  God  gained  no  new  relation  of  Lord  or  Creator  by  the  creation ;  for 
though  he  had  created  nothing  to  rule  over,  yet  he  had  the  power  to  create 
and  rule  though  he  did  not  create  and  rule.  As  a  man  may  be  called  a 
skilful  writer  though  he  does  not  write,  because  he  is  able  to  do  it  when  he 
pleases ;  or  a  man  skilful  in  physio  is  called  a  physician  though  he  doth  not 
practise  that  skill,  or  discover  his  art  in  the  distribution  of  medicines,  be- 
cause he  may  do  it  when  he  pleases,  it  depends  upon  his  own  will  to  shew 
his  art  when  he  has  a  mind  to  it,  so  the  name  Creator  and  Lord  belongs  to 
God  from  eternity,  because  he  could  create  and  rule  though  he  did  not 
create  and  rule.  But  howsoever,  if  there  were  any  such  change  of  relation,  that 
God  may  be  called  Creator  and  Lord  after  the  creation  and  not  before,  it  is 
not  a  change  in  essence,  nor  in  knowledge,  nor  in  will ;  God  gains  no  per- 
fection nor  diminution  by  it,  his  knowledge  is  not  increased  by  it ;  he  is  no 
more  by  it  than  he  was  and  will  be  if  all  Uiose  things  ceased ;  and  therefore 
Austin  illustrates  it  by  this  similitude :  as  a  piece  of  money,  when  it  is 
givea  as  the  price  of  a  thing,  or  deposited  only  as  a  pledge  for  the  security 
of  a  thing  borrowed,  the  coin  is  the  same  and  is  not  changed,  though  the 
relation  it  had  as  a  pledge  and  as  a  price  be  different  from  one  another,  so 
that  suppose  any  new  relation  be  added,  yet  there  is  nothing  happens  to  the 
nature  of  God  which  may  infer  any  change. 

2.  The  second  proposition.  There  was  no  change  in  the  divine  nature  of 
the  Son  when  he  assumed  human  nature.  There  was  an  union  of  the  two 
natures,  but  no  change  of  the  Deity  into  the  humanity,  or  of  the  humanity 
into  the  Deity,  both  preserved  their  peculiar  properties.  The  humanity  was 
changed  by  a  communication  of  excellent  gifts  from  the  divine  nature,  not 
by  being  brought  into  an  equality  with  it ;  for  that  was  impossible  that  a 
oraatore  should  become  equal  to  ihe  Creator.  He  '  took  the  form  of  a  ser* 
vant,'  but  he  lost  not  the  fonn  of  God,  he  despoiled  not  himself  of  the  per- 
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fections  of  the  Deity ;  he  was  indeed  '  emptied,  and  became  of  no  reputation/ 
Philip,  ii.  7,  bat  he  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  th6Dgh  he  was  reputed  to  be 
only  a  man,  and  a  very  mean  one  too.  The  glory  of  his  divinity  was  not 
eztingnished  nor  diminished,  though  it  was  obsoored  and  darkened  nnder 
the  Teil  of  onr  infirmities ;  bnt  there  was  no  more  change  in  the  biding  of 
it  than  there  is  in  the  body  of  the  snn  when  it  is  shadowed  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  clond.  His  bldod,  while  it  was  pouring  ont  from  his  veins, 
was  the  blood  of  God,  Acts  xx.  28 ;  and  therefore,  when  he  was  bowing  the 
head  of  his  humanity  upon  the  cross,  he  had  the  natore  and  perfections  of 
God ;  for  had  he  ceased  to  be  God,  he  had  been  a  mere  creature,  and  his 
sufferings  would  have  been  of  as  little  value  and  satisfaction  as  the  snflEer- 
ings  of  a  creature. 

He  could  not  have  been  a  sufficient  mediator  had  he  ceased  to  be  God ; 
and  he  had  ceased  to  be  God  had  he  lost  any  one  perfection  proper  to  the 
divine  nature  ;  and  losing  none,  he  lost  not  this  of  nnchangeableness,  which 
is  none  of  the  meanest  belonging  to  the  Deity.     Why,  by  his  union  with  the 
human  nature,  should  he  lose  this  any  more  than  he  lost  his  omniscience, 
which  he  discovered  by  his  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men ;  or  his  mercy, 
which  he  manifested  to  the  height  in  the  time  of  his  suffering?     That  is 
truly  a  change,  when  a  thing  ceaseth  to  be  what  it  was  before.     This  was 
not  in  Christ.     'He  assumed  our  nature  without  laying  aside  his  own.* 
When  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body,  doth  it  lose  any  of  those  perfections 
that  are  proper  to  its  nature  ?    Is  there  any  change  either  in  the  substance 
or  qualities  of  it  ?    No ;  but  it  makes  a  change  in  the  body ;  and  of  a  dull 
lump  it  makes  it  a  living  mass,  conveys  vigour  and  strengtii  to  it,  and  by 
its  power  quickens  it  to  sense  and  motion.     So  did  the  divine  nature  and 
human  remain  entire,  there  was  no  change  of  the  one  into  the  other,  as 
Christ  by  a  miracle  changed  water  into  wine,  or  men  by  art  change  sand  or 
ashes  into  glass.    And  when  he  prays  for  '  the  glory  he  had  with  God  before 
the  world  was,'  John  zvii.  5,  he  prays  that  a  glory  he  had  in  his  Deity  might 
shine  forth  in  his  person  as  Mediator,  and  be  evinced  in  that  height  and 
splendour  suitable  to  his  dignity,  which  had  been  so  lately  darkened  by  his 
abasement ;  that  as  he  had  appeared  to  be  the  Son  of  man  in  the  infirmity 
of  the  flesh,  he  might  appear  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  the  gloiy  of  his  per- 
son, that  he  might  appear  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  in  one 
person. 

Again,  there  could  be  no  change  in  this  unionf ;  for  in  a  real  change 
something  is  acquired  which  was  not  possessed  before,  neither  formally  nor 
eminently ;  but  the  divinity  had  from  eternity  before  the  incarnation,  all 
the  perfections  of  the  human  nature  eminently  in  a  nobler  manner  than  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  therefore  could  not  be  changed  by  a  real  union. 

8.  The  third  proposition.    Repentance  and  other  affections  ascribed  to 
€k>d  in  Scripture  argue  no  change  in  God.    We  often  read  of  God's  ropent- 
ing,  repenting  of  the  good  he  promised,  Jer.  xviii.  10,  and  of  the  evil  he 
tlweatened,  Exod.  xzrii.  14,  or  of  the  work  he  hath  wrought.  Gen.  vi.  6. 
We  must  observe  therefore  that 

(1.)  Repentance  is  not  properly  in  Gk>d.  He  is  a  pure  Spirit,  and  is  not 
capable  of  those  passions  which  are  signs  of  weakness  and  impoteney,  or 
subject  to  those  regrets  we  are  subject  to.  Where  there  is  a  proper  repent- 
anee,  there  is  a  want  of  foresight,  an  ignorance  of  what  would  suooeed,  or  a 
defect  in  the  examination  of  the  ocourrenoes  which  might  fall  within  con* 
sideration.    All  repentance  of  a  &ct  is  grounded  upon  a  mistake  in  the 

*  Zanch.  de  Immntab.  Dei.    Gonlart  Immatab.  de  Diea. 
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erent  which  was  not  foreseen,  or  upon  an  after  knowledge  of  the  eyil  of  the 
thing  which  was  acted  by  the  person  repenting.  Bat  God  is  bo  wise 
that  he  cannot  err,  so  holy  he  cannot  do  evil,  and  his  certain  prescience 
or  foreknowledge  secores  him  against  any  unexpected  erents.  God  doth 
not  act  bnt  npon  clear  and  infallible  reason,  ibid  a  change  upon  passion 
is  accounted  by  all  so  great  a  weakness  in  man,  that  none  can  entertain  so 
unworthy  a  conceit  of  God.  Where  he  is  said  to  repent,  Gen.  vi.  6,  he  is 
also  said  to  grieve ;  now  no  proper  grief  can  be  imagined  to  be  in  God.  As 
repentance  is  inconsistent  with  inialltble  foresight,  so  is  grief  no  less  incon- 
sistent with  nndefiled  blessedness :  *  God  is  blessed  for  ever,'  Bom.  ix.  8, 
and  therefore  nothing  can  be&ll  him  that  can  stain  that  blessedness ;  his 
blessedness  would  be  impaired  and  interrupted,  while  he  is  repenting, 
though  he  did  soon  rectify  that  which  is  the  cause  of  his  repentance:  *  God 
is  of  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him?  what  his  soul  desires,  that  he  doth,' 
Job  xxiii.  18. 

2.  But  God  accommodates  himself  in  the  Scripture  to  our  weak  capacity. 
God  hath  no  more  of  a  proper  repentance  than  he  hath  of  a  real  body : 
though  he,  in  accommodation  to  our  weakness,  ascribes  to  himself  the 
members  of  our  bodies  to  set  out  to  our  understanding  the  greatness  of  his 
perfections,  we  must  not  conclude  him  a  body  like  us ;  so,  because  he  is 
said  to  have  anger  and  repentance,  we  must  not  conclude  him  to  have  pas* 
sions  like  us.  When  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  him  as  be  is,  he  clothes 
himself  with  our  nature  in  his  expressions,  that  we  may  apprehend  him  as 
we  are  able,  and,  by  an  inspection  into  ourselves,  learn  something  of  the 
nature  of  €k>d ;  yet  those  human  ways  of  speaking  ought  to  be  understood  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  infinite  excellency  and  miyesty  of  God,  and  are  only 
designed  to  mark  out  something  in  €k)d  which  hath  a  resemblance  with  some- 
thing in  us.  As  we  cannot  speak  to  God  as  gods,  but  as  men,  so  we  cannot 
understand  him  speaking  to  us  as  a  God,  unless  he  condescends  to  speak  to 
us  like  a  man.  God  therefore  frames  bis  language  to  our  dnlness,  not  to 
his  own  state,  and  informs  us,  bv  our  own  phrases,  what  he  would  have  us 
learn  of  his  nature,  as  nurses  tafk  broken  language  to  young  children.  In 
all  such  expressions,  therefore,  we  must  ascribe  the  perfection  we  conceive 
in  them  to  God,  and  lay  the  imperfection  at  the  door  of  the  croature. 

8.  Therefore  repentajice  in  God  is  only  a  change  of  his  outward  conduct, 
according  to  his  in&Uible  fbresight  and  immutable  will.  He  changes  the 
way  of  his  providential  proceeding  according  to  the  carriage  of  the  creature, 
without  chimging  his  will,  which  is  the  rule  of  his  providence.  When  God 
speaks  of  his  repenting  that  he  had  made  man.  Gen.  vi.  6,  it  is  only  his  chang- 
ing his  conduct  from  a  way  of  kindness  to  a  way  of  severity,  and  is  a  word 
suited  to  our  capacities,  to  signify  his  detestation  of  sin  and  his  resolution 
to  punish  it,  after  man  had  made  himself  quite  another  thing  than  God  had 
made  him.  '  It  repents  me,'  that  is,  I  am  purposed  to  destroy  the  world,  as 
he  that  repents  of  his  work  throws  it  away ;  *  as  if  a  potter  cast  away  the 
vessel  he  had  framed,  it  were  a  testimony  that  he  repented  that  ever  he 
took  pains  about  it ;  so  the  destruction  of  them  seems  to  be  a  repentance 
in  God  that  ever  he  made  them,  it  is  a  change  of  events,  not  of  counsels. 
Repentance  in  us  is  a  grief  for  a  former  fact,  and  a  changing  of  our  course 
in  it.  Ghrief  is  not  in  God,t  but  his  repentance  is  a  wil&g  a  thing  should 
not  be  as  it  was,  which  will  was  fixed  from  eternity ;  for,  God  foreseeing 
man  would  fall,  and  decreeing  to  permit  it,  he  could  not  be  said  to  repent 
in  time  of  what  he  did  not  repent  from  eternity ;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
were  no  repentance  in  God  from  eternity,  there  could  be  none  in  time ;  but 
*  Mercer  mioe.  t  Petaviiis  TheoL  Dogmat 
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God  is  said  to  repent  when  he  changes  the  disposition  of  affiiirs  withoot 
himself;  as  men  when  they  repent  alter  the  eonrse  of  their  actions,  so  Qod 
alters  things  extra  se,  or  without  himself,  hat  changes  nothing  of  his  own 
purpose  within  himself ;  it  rather  notes  the  action  he  is  ahont  to  do  than 
anything  in  his  own  nature,  or  any  change  in  his  eternal  purpose.  Qod's 
repenting  of  his  kindness  is  nothing  but  an  inflicting  of  punishment,  which 
the  creature,  by  the  change  of  his  carriage,  hath  merited ;  as  his  repenting 
of  the  evil  tiireatened  is  the  withholding  the  punishment  denounced,  when 
the  creature  hath  humbly  submitted  to  his  au^ority  and  acknowledged  his 
crime. 

Or  else  we  may  understand  those  expressions  of  joy,  and  grief,  and  re- 
pentance to  signify  thus  much,*  that  the  things  dedued  to  be  the  objects 
of  joy,  and  grief,  and  repentance  are  of  that  nature  that  if  God  were  capable 
of  our  passions  he  would  discover  hiu^lf  in  such  cases  as  we  do ;  as  when 
the  prophets  mention  the  joys  and  applaudings  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the 
sea,  they  only  signify  that  the  things  Uiey  spei^  of  are  so  good,  that,  if  the 
heavens  and  the  sea  had  natures  capable  of  joy,  they  would  express  it  upon 
that  occasion  in  such  a  manner  as  we  do ;  so  would  God  have  joy  at  the 
obedience  of  men,  and  grief  at  the  unworthy  carriage  of  men,  and  repent  of 
his  kindness  when  men  abuse  it,  and  repent  of  his  punishment  when  men 
reform  under  his  rod,  were  the  miyesty  of  his  nature  capable  of  such 
affections. 

Prop.  4.  The  not  fulfilling  of  some  predictions  in  Scripture,  which  seem 
to  imply  a  changeableness  of  the  divine  will,  do  not  argue  any  change  in  it. 
As  when  he  reprieved  Hezekiah  from  death,  after  a  message  sent  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  that  he  should  die,  2  Kings  xx.  1,  6,  Isa.  xxxviii.  1,  6,  and 
when  he  made  an  arrest  of  that  judgment  he  had  threatened  by  Jonah  against 
Nineveh,  Jonah  iii.  4,  10. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  the  same  reason  of  promises  and  threatenings  alto- 
gether, for  in  promising  the  obligation  lies  upon  God,  and  the  right  to  de- 
mand is  in  the  party  that  performs  the  condition  of  the  promise ;  but  in 
threatenings  the  obligation  lies  upon  the  sinner,  and  God's  right  to  punish 
is  declared  thereby ;  so  that,  though  God  doth  not  punish,  his  will  is  not 
changed,  bec&use  his  will  was  to  declare  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  his  right 
to  punish  upon  the  commission  of  it,  though  he  may  not  punish,  according 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  threatening,  the  person  sinning,  but  relax  his  own 
law  for  the  honour  of  his  attributes,  and  transfer  the  punishment  from  the 
offender  to  a  person  substituted  in  his  room ;  this  was  the  ease  in  the  first 
threatening  against  man,  and  the  substitutmg  a  surety  in  the  place  of  the 
maleflEUstor. 

But  the  answer  to  these  cases  is  this,t  that  where  we  find  predictions  in 
Scripture  declared  and  yet  not  executed,  we  must  consider  them  not  as 
absolute,  but  conditional,  or,  as  the  civil  law  calls  it,  an  interlocutory 
sentence,  God  declared  what  would  follow  by  natural  causes,  or  by  the  de- 
merit of  man,  not  what  he  would  absolutely  himself  do ;  and  in  many  of 
those  predictions,  though  the  condition  be  not  expressed,  yet  it  is  to  be 
understood ;  so  the  promises  of  God  are  to  be  understood  with  the  condi- 
tion of  perseverance  in  well-doing,  and  threatenings  with  a  clause  of  revoca- 
tion annexed  to  them,  provided  that  men  repent.  And  this  God  lays  down 
as  a  general  case,  alway  to  be  remembered  as  a  rule  for  the  interpreting 
his  threatenings  against  a  nation,  and  the  same  reason  will  hold  in  threaten- 
ings against  a  particular  person:  Jer.  xviii.  7-10,  'At  what  instant 
I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up, 
•  Daille,  in  Sermon  on  2  Peter  iii.  9,  p.  60.    t  Bivat  in  Geaei.  exeioita.  51,  p.  21S. 
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and  pall  down,  and  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  hare  pro- 
nounced tarn  from  their  stlL,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thooght  to  do 
onto  them ; '  and  so,  when  he  speaks  of  planting  a  nation,  if  they  do  evil 
he  will  repent  of  the  good,  &e.  It  is  a  universal  rule  by  which  all  particular 
eases  of  tiua  nature  are  to  be  tried,  so  that  when  man's  repentance  arrives, 
God  remains  firm  in  his  first  will,  always  equal  to  himself,  and  it  is  not  he 
that  changes,  but  man  ;  for  since  the  interposition  of  the  mediator,  with  an 
eye  to  whom  God  governed  the  world  after  the  fall,  the  right  of  punishing 
was  taken  off  if  men  repented,  and  mercy  was  to  flow  out,  if,  by  a  conversion, 
men  returned  to  their  duty,  Ezek.  zviii.  20,  21.  This  I  say  is  grounded 
Qpon  God's  entertaining  the  mediator,  for  the  covenant  of  works  discovered 
no  such  thing  as  repentance  or  pardon.  Now  these  general  rules  are  to  be 
the  interpreters  of  particular  cases,  so  that  predictions  of  good  are  not  to 
be  counted  absolute,  if  men  retam  to  evil ;  nor  predictions  of  evil,  if  men 
be  thereby  reduced  to  a  repentance  of  their  crimes. 

8o  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed,  that  is,  according  to  the  general  rule,  unless 
the  inhabitants  repent,  which  they  did ;  they  maaifested  a  belief  of  the 
threatening,  and  gave  glory  to  God  by  giving  credit  to  the  prophet ;  and 
they  had  a  notion  of  this  rule  God  lays  down  in  the  other  prophets,  for 
they  had  an  apprehension  that,  upon  their  humbling  themselves,  they  might 
escape  the  threatened  vengeance,  and  stop  the  shooting  those  arrows  that  were  * 
ready  in  the  bow.*  Though  Jonah  proclaimed  destruction  without  deeUring 
any  hopes  of  an  arrest  of  judgment,  yet  their  natural  notions  of  God  afforded 
some  natural  hopes  of  relief,  if  they  did  their  duty,  and  spumed  not  against 
the  prophet's  message ;  and  therefore,  saith  one,  God  did  not  always  ex- 
press this  condition,  because  it  was  needless;  his  own  rule  revealed  in 
Scripture  was  sufficient  to  some,  and  the  natural  notion  all  men  had  of  God's 
goodness  upon  their  repentance  made  it  not  absolutely  necessary  to  declare 
it ;  and,  besides,  saith  he,  it  is  bootless,  the  expressing  it  can  do  but  little 
good ;  secure  ones  will  repent  never  the  sooner^  but  rather  presume  upon 
tiieir  hopes  of  God's  forbearance,  and  linger  out  their  repentance  till  it  be 
too  late ;  and  to  work  men  to  repentance,  whom  he  hath  purposed  to  spare, 
he  threatens  them  with  terrible  judgmezits,  which,  by  how  much  tiie  more 
terrible  and  peremptory  they  are,  are  likely  to  be  more  effectual  for  the  end 
God  in  his  purpose  designs  them,  viz.  to  humble  them  under  a  sense  of 
their  demerit,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  righteous  justice,  and  therefore, 
though  they  be  absolutely  denounced,  yet  they  are  to  be  conditionally  in- 
terpreted, with  a  reservation  of  repentance.  As  for  that  answer  which  one 
gives,  that  by  forty  days  was  not  meant  forty  natural  days,  but  forty  pro- 
phetical days,  that  is,  years,  a  day  for  year ;  and  that  the  city  was  destroyed 
forty  years  after  by  the  Medes;  the  expression  of  God's  repenting  upon 
their  humiliation  puts  a  bar  to  that  interpretation.  God  repented,  that  is^ 
he  did  not  bring  iite  pumshment  upon  them  according  to  those  days  the 
prophet  had  expressed,  and  theref(Mre  forty  days  are  to  be  understood ;  and 
if  it  were  meant  of  forty  years,  and  they  were  destroyed  at  the  end  of  that 
term,  how  could  God  be  said  to  repent,  since,  according  to  that,  the  punish- 
ment threatened  was,  according  to  the  time  fixed,  brought  upon  them  ?  And 
the  destruction  of  it  forty  years  after  will  not  be  easily  evinced,  if  Jonah 
lived  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  the  Second,  king  of  Israel,  as  he  did,  2  Kings 
xiv.  25 ;  and  Nineveh  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah. 
But  the  other  answer  is  plain :  God  did  not  fulfil  what  he  had  threatened, 
because  they  reformed  what  they  had  committed.  When  the  threatening 
was  made,  they  were  a  fit  object  for  justice  ;  but  when  they  repented,  they 

*  Sandenon'B  Sermon,  part  ii.  p.  157, 158. 
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were  a  fit  object  for  a  mereifnl  respite.  To  tlireaten  when  sins  are  higli,  ia 
a  part  of  God*8  jastice ;  not  to  execute  when  sins  are  revoked  by  repentanee, 
ia  a  part  of  God's  goodness.  And  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  zx.  1»  5, 
Isa.  zxxriii.  1,  5,  Isaiah  comes  with  a  message  from  God,  that  he  shoold 

*  set  his  house  in  order,  for  he  shall  die  ;'  that  is,  the  disease  was  mortal, 
and  no  outward  applications  oonld  in  their  own  nature  resist  the  distemper. 

*  Behold  I  win  add  to  thy  days  fifteen  years ;  I  will  heal  thee.'  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  entire  message,  becanse  the  latter  part  of  it  was  so  suddenly 
after  the  other  committed  to  Isaiah,  to  be  delivered  to  Hezekiah ;  for  he  was 
not  gone  oat  of  the  king's  house  before  he  was  ordered  to  return  with  the 
news  of  his  health,  by  an  extraordinary  indulgence  of  €k>d  against  the  power 
of  nature  and  force  of  the  disease :  *  Behold,  I  will  add  to  thy  life,'  noting 
it  an  extraordinary  thing.  He  was  in  the  second  court  of  the  king's  hoose 
when  this  word  came  to  him,  2  Kings  xx.  4  ;  the  king's  house  having  three 
courts,  so  that  he  was  not  gone  above  half-way  out  the  palace.  God 
might  send  this  message  of  death,  to  prevent  the  pride  Hezekiah  might 
swell  with  for  his  deliverance  from  Sennacherib  :  as  Panl  had  a  messengw 
of  Satan  to  buffet  him,  to  prevent  his  lifting  up,  2  Cor.  xii.  7 ;  and  this 
good  man  was  subject  to  this  sin,  as  we  find  afterwards  in  the  ease  of  the  Baby- 
lonish ambassadors ;  and  €k>d  delayed  this  other  part  of  the  message  to 
humble  him,  and  draw  out  his  prayer ;  and,  as  soon  as  ever  he  found 
Hezekiah  in  this  temper,  he  sent  Isaiah  with  a  comfortable  message  of 
recovery,  so  that  the  will  of  God  was  to  signify  to  him  the  mortality  of  his 
distemper,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  him  by  a  message  of  an  eztraordiiiaiy 
recovery. 

Prop,  6.  God  is  not  changed,  when  of  loving  to  any  creatures  he  be- 
comes angry  with  them,  or  of  angry  he  becomes  appeased.  The  change  in 
these  cases  is  in  the  creature ;  according  to  the  alteration  in  the  creature,  it 
stands  in  a  various  relation  to  God ;  an  innocent  creature  is  the  object  of 
his  kindness,  an  offending  creature  is  the  object  of  his  anger ;  there  is  a 
change  in  the  dispensation  of  God,  as  there  is  a  change  in  the  creatore, 
making  himself  capable  of  such  dispensations.  God  always  acta  according 
to  the  immutable  nature  of  his  holiness,  and  can  no  more  change  in  his 
affections  to'good  and  evil,  than  he  can  in  his  essence.  When  the  devils 
now  fallen  stood  as  glorious  angels,  they  were  the  objects  of  God's  love, 
because  holy.  When  they  fell,  they  Were  the  objects  of  God's  hatred,  be- 
cause impure ;  the  same  reason  which  made  him  love  them  while  they  were 
pure,  made  him  hate  them  when  they  were  criminal.  The  reason  of  his 
various  dispensations  to  them  was  the  same  in  both,  as  considered  in  God, 
his  immutable  holiness,  but  as  respecting  the  creature  different ;  the  nature 
of  the  creature  was  changed,  but  the  divine  holy  nature  of  God  remained  the 
same.  <  With  the  pure  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  pure,  and  with  the  froward 
thou  wilt  shew  thyself  froward,'  Ps.  xviii.  26.  He  is  a  refireshing  li^t  to 
those  that  obey  him,  and  a  consuming  fiire  to  those  that  resist  him.  Though 
the  same  angels  were  not  always  loved,  yet  the  same  reason  that  moved  huD 
to  love  them,  moved  him  to  hate  them.  It  had  argued  a  change  in  God,  if 
he  had  loved  them  alway,  in  whatsoever  posture  they  were  towards  him.  It 
could  not  be  counted  love,  but  a  weakness  and  impotent  fondness ;  the 
change  is  in  the  object,  not  in  the  affection  of  God.  For  the  object  loved 
before  is  not  beloved  now,  because  that  which  was  the  motive  of  love,  is  not 
now  in  it.  So  that  the  creature  having  a  different  state  from  what  it  had, 
fells  under  a  different  affection  or  dispensation. 

It  had  been  a  mutable  affecticm  in  God,  to  love  that  which  was  not  worthy 
of  love,  with  the  same  love  wherewith  he  loved  that  which  had  the  greatest 
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resemblance  to  himself.  Had  God  loved  the  &lleo  angds  m  that  slate  and 
fQr  that  state,  he  had  hated  himself,  hecaase  he  had  loved  that  which  was 
contrary  to  himself  and  the  image  of  his  own  holiness,  which  made  them 
appear  before  good  in  his  sight.  The  will  of  God  is  unchangeably  set  to 
love  righteonsness  and  hate  iniquity,  and  from  this  hatred  to  punish  it. 
And  if  a  righteous  creature  contracts  the  wrath  of  God,  or  a  sinftd  creature 
hath  the  communications  of  God's  love,  it  must  be  by  a  change  in  themselves. 
Is  the  sun  changed  wheu  it  hardens  one  thing  and  softens  another,  accord* 
iog  to  the  disposition  of  the  several  snlyjects  ?  or  when  the  sun  makes  a 
flower  more  fn^rant,  and  a  dead  carcass  more  noisome  ?  There  are  diverse . 
effects,  but  the  reason  of  that  diversity  is  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  subject ; 
the  sun  is  the  same,  and  produceth  those  different  effects,  by  the  same  quality 
of  heat.  So  if  an  unholy  soul  approach  to  God,  God  looks  angrily  upon 
him ;  if  a  holy  soul  come  before  him,  the  same  immutable  perfection  in 
God  draws  out  his  kindness  towards  him.  As  some  think,  the  sun  would 
rather  refresh  than  scorch  us,  if  our  bodies  were  of  the  same  nature  and 
substance  with  that  luminary. 

Aa  the  will  of  God  for  creating  the  world  was  no  new,  but  an  eternal 
will,  though  it  manifested  itself  in  time,  so  the  will  of  God  for  t)ie  punish- 
ment of  sin,  or  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner,  was  no  new  will,  though 
his  wrath  in  time  break  out  in  the  effects  of  it  upon  sinners,  and  his  love 
flows  out  in  the  effects  of  it  upon  penitents.  Ohriet  by  his  death  reconciling 
God  to  man,  did  not  alter  the  will  of  God,  but  did  what  was  consonant  to 
his  eternal  will.  He  came  not  to  change  his  will,  but  to  execute  his  will : 
*  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God,'  Heb.  z.  7.  And  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  was  not  a  new  grace,  but  an  old  grace  in  a  new  appearance ;  *  the 
grace  of  God  hath  appeared,'  Titus  ii.  11. 

Prop.  6.  A  change  of  laws  by  God  argues  no  change  in  God,  when  God 
abrogates  some  laws  which  he  had  settled  in  the  church,  and  enacts  others. 
I  spake  of  this  something  the  last  day ;  I  shall  only  add  this,  God  commanded 
one  thing  to  the  Jews,  when  the  church  was  in  an  infant  state,  and  removed 
those  laws  when  the  church  came  to  growth.  The  elements  of  the  world 
were  suited  to  the  state  of  children,  Gal.  iv.  8.  A  mother  feeds  not  the 
infant  with  the  same  diet  as  she  doth  when  it  is  grown  up.  Our  Sc^viour 
acquainted  not  his  disciples  with  some  things  at  one  time  which  he  did  at 
another,  because  they  were  not  able  to  bear  them.  Where  was  the  change, 
in  Christ's  will,  or  in  their  growth  from  a  state  of  weakness  to  that  of 
strength  ?  A  physician  prescribes  not  the  same  thing  to  a  person  in  health, 
as  he  doth  to  one  conflicting  with  a  distemper;  nor  the  same  thing  in  the 
beginning,  as  he  doth  in  Uie  state  or  declination  of  the  disease.  The 
physician's  will  and  skill  are  the  same,  but  the  capacity  and  necessity 
of  the  patient  for  this  ^or  that  medicine  or  method  of  proceeding  are  [not] 
the  same. 

When  God  changed  the  ceremonial  law,  there  was  no  change  in  the  diving 
will,  but  an  execution  of  his  will.  For  when  God  commanded  the  observance 
of  the  law,  he  intended  not  the  perpetuity  of  it ;  nay,  in  the  prophet  he 
declares  the  cessation  of  it ;  he  decreed  to  command  it,  but  he  decreed  to 
command  it  only  for  such  a  time  ;  so  that  the  abrogation  of  it  was  no  less 
an  execution  of  his  decree,  than  the  establishment  of  it  for  a  season  was. 
The  commanding  of  it  was  pursuant  to  his  decree  for  the  appointing  of  it, 
and  the  nulling  of  it  was  pursuant  to  his  decree  of  continuing  it  only  for 
such  a  season.     So  that  in  all  this  there  was  no  change  in  the  will  of  God. 

The  counsel  of  God  stands  sure ;  what  changes  soever  there  are  in  the 
world,  are  not  in  God  or  his  will»  but  in  the  events  of  things,  and  the  dif* 
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ferent  relations  of  ihingB  to  God ;  it  is  in  the  ereatare,  not  in  the  Creator. 
The  sun  alway  remains  of  the  same  hue,  and  is  not  discoloured  in  itself, 
beeanse  it  shines  green  through  a  green  glass,  and  blue  through  a  blue  glass ; 
the  different  colours  come  from  tibe  glass,  not  from  the  sun.  The  change 
is  alway  in  the  disposition  of  the  creature,  not  in  the  nature  of  God  or 
his  will. 

y.  TJte  1.  For  information. 

1.  If  Crod  be  unchangeable  in  his  nature,  and  immutability  be  a  property 
of  God,  then  Christ  haUi  a  divine  nature.  This  in  the  psahn  is  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  Hebrews,  Heb.  i.  11,  where  be  joins  the  citation  out  of  this 
psalm  with  that  out  of  Ps.  xIt.  6,  7,  '  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
eiTcr :  thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity :  therefore  God,  even 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows ;  and 
thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,'  &c.  As 
the  first  must  necessarily  be  meant  of  Christ  the  mediator, — and  therein 
he  is  distinguished  from  God,  as  one  anointed  by  him, — so  Uie  other  must 
be  meant  of  Christ,  whereby  he  is  made  one  with  God  in  regard  of  the  crea- 
tion and  dissolution  of  the  world,  in  regard  of  eternity  and  immutability. 
Both  the  testimonies  are  linked  together  by  the  copulative  and :  *  And  thou 
Lord,'  declariog  thereby  that  they  are  both  to  be  understood  of  the  same 
person,  the  Son  of  God.  The  design  of  the  chapter  is  to  prove  Christ  to  be 
God ;  and  such  things  are  spoken  of  him  as  could  not  belong  to  any  creature, 
no,  not  to  the  most  excellent  of  angels.  The  same  person  that  is  said  to 
be  anointed  above  his  fellows,  and  is  said  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
and  heavens,  is  said  to  be  '  the  same,*  that  is,  the  same  in  himself.  The 
prerogative  of  sameness  belongs  to  that  person,  as  well  as  creation  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

The  Socinians  say  it  is  spoken  of  God,  and  that  God  shall  destroy  the 
heavens  by  Christ ;  if  so,  Clurist  is  not  a  mere  creature,  not  created  when 
he  was  incarnate;  for  the  same  person  that  shall  change  the  world,  did 
create  the  world.  If  God  shall  change  the  world  by  him,  God  also  created 
the  world  by  him.  He  was  then  before  the  world  was ;  for  how  could  God 
create  the  world  by  one  that  was  not  ?  that  was  not  in  being  till  after  the 
creation  of  the  world  ?  The  heavens  shall  be  changed,  but  the  person  who 
is  to  change  the  heavens  is  said  to  be  the  same,  or  unchangeable,  in  the  crea- 
tion as  well  as  the  dissolution  of  the  world.  This  sameness  refers  to  the 
whole  sentence. 

The  psalm  wherein  the  text  la^*  and  whence  this  in  the  Hebrews  is  cited, 
is  properly  meant  of  Christ,  and  redemption  by  him,  and  the  completing  of 
it  at  the  last  day,  and  not  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  That  captivity  wras 
not  so  deplorable  as  the  state  the  psalmist  describes.  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions flourished  in  that  captivity.  It  could  not  reasonably  be  said  of  them, 
'  that  their  days  were  consumed  like  smoke,'  their  '  heart  withered  Hke 
grass ;'  that  they  '  forgot  to  eat  their  bread,'  as  it  is,  ver.  8,  4 ;  besides,  be 
complains  of  shortness  of  life,  ver.  11.  But  none  had  any  more  reason  to 
complain  of  that  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  than  before  and  after  it,  than 
at  any  other  time.  Their  deliverance  would  contribute  notiiing  to  the  natnral 
length  of  their  lives ;  besides,  when  Sion  should  be  built,  the  *  heathen 
should  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord*  (that  is,  worship  God),  '  and  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  his  glory,'  ver.  15.  The  rearing  the  second  temple  after  the 
deliverance  did  not  proselyte  the  nations  ;  nor  did  the  kings  of  the  earth  wor- 
ship the  glory  of  God ;  nor  did  God  appear  in  such  glory  at  the  erecting  the 

*  Placeas  de  Deitate  Christi. 
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fleoond  temple.  The  second  temple  was  less  glorious  than  the  first,  for  \t 
wanted  some  of  the  ornaments  which  were  the  gloiy  of  the  first.  Bat  it  is 
said  of  this  state,  that  *  when  the  Lord  should  bmld  np  Sion,  he  should 
appear  in  his  glory,'  ver.  16,  his  proper  glory,  and  eztraordinazy  glory. 
Now  that  God,  who  shall  appear  in  glory  and  build  up  Sion,  is  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world;  he  buUds  np  the  church,  he  causes  the 
nations  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  his  glory.  He  broke 
down  the  partition  waU,  and  opened  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  the  Gentiles. 
He  struck  the  chains  from  off  the  prisoners,  and  *  loosed  those  that  were 
appointed  to  death*  by  the  curse  of  the  law,  ver.  20.  And  to  this  person  is 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  he  is  pronounced  to  remain  the 
same  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite  number  of  changes  in  inferior  things.  And 
it  is  likely  the  psalmist  considers  not  only  the  beginning  of  redemption,  but 
the  completing  of  it  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  for  he  complains  of 
those  evils  which  shall  be  removed  by  his  second  coming,  viz.,  the  shortness 
of  life,  persecutions,  and  reproaches,  wherewith  the  church  is  afflicted  in 
this  world ;  and  comforts  not  himself  with  those  attributes  which  are  directly 
opposed  to  sin,  as  the  mercy  of  God,  the  covenant  of  God,  but  with  those 
that  are  opposed  to  mortality  and  calamities,  as  the  unchangeableness  and 
eternity  of  God ;  and  from  thence  infers  a .  perpetual  establishment  of 
believers :  '  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall  contmne,  and  their  seed  shall 
be  established  before  thee,'  ver.  28 ;  so  that  the  psalm  itself  seems  to  aim 
in  the  whole  discourse  at  Christ,  and  asserts  his  divinity,  which  the  apostle, 
as  an  interpreter,  doth  fully  evidence ;  applying  it  to  him,  and  manifesting 
his  deity  by  his  immutability  as  well  as  eternity.  While  all  other  things 
lose  their  forms,  and  pass  through  multitudes  of  variations,  he  constantly 
remains  the  same,  and  shall  be  the  same,  when  all  the  empires  of  the  world 
shall  slide  away,  and  a  period  be  put  to  the  present  motions  of  the  creation.* 
And  as  there  was  no  change  made  in  his  being  by  the  creation  of  things,  so 
neither  shall  there  be  by  the  final  alteration  of  things ;  he  shall  see  them 
finish,  as  he  saw  them  rise  up  into  being,  and  be  the  same  after  their  reign 
as  he  was  before  their  original ;  he  is  '  the  first  and  the  last,'  Bev.  i.  17. 

2.  Here  is  ground  and  encouragement  for  worship.  An  atheist  will 
make  snother  use  of  this.  If  God  be  immutable,  why  should  we  worship 
him,  why  should  we  pray  to  him  9  Good  will  come  if  he  wills  it,  evil  can- 
not be  averted  by  all  our  supplications,  if  he  hath  ordered  it  to  faU  upon  us. 

But  certainly,  since  unchangeableness  in  knowing,  and  willing  goodness 
is  a  perfection,  an  adoration  and  admiration  is  due  to  God,  upon  the  * 
account  of  this  excellence.    If  he  be  God,  he  is*  to  be  reverenced,  and  the 
more  highly  reverenced,  because  he  cannot  but  be  God. 

Again,  what  oomfort  could  it  be  to  pray  to  a  god,  that,  like  the  chameleon, 
ehanged  colours  every  day,  every  moment  ?  What  encouragement  could  there 
be  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  one  that  were  of  one  mind  this  day,  and  of  another 
mind  to-morrow  ?  Who  would  put  up  a  petition  to  an  earthly  prince  that 
were  so  mutable  as  to  grant  a  petition  one  day,  and  deny  it  another,  and 
ehange  his  own  act  ?  But  if  a  prince  promise  tiiis  or  that  thing  upon  such 
or  such  a  condition,  and  you  know  his  promise  to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  would  any  man  reason  thus ; — ^because  it  is 
unchangeable,  we  will  not  seek  to  him,  we  will  not  perform  the  condition 
npon  which  the  fruit  of  the  proclamation  is  to  be  enjoyed  ? — ^Who  would  not 
count  such  an  inference  ridiculous?  What  blessings  hath  not  God  pro- 
mised upon  the  condition  of  seeking  him  ?  Were  he  of  an  unrighteous 
nature,  or  changeable  in  his  mind,  tlus  would  be  a  bar  to  our  seeking  himi 
•  DaiUe,  lleUng.  dee  Sermons,  pert  U.  Met.  i.  p.  8-10,  Ac 
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and  frnsirate  our  hopes.  Bnt  flinee  it  is  otherwise,  is  not  this  excelleney  of 
his  nature  the  highest  eneouragement  to  ask  of  him  the  blessings  he  hath 
promised,  and  a  beam  from  heaven  to  fire  onr  zeal  in  asldng  ?  If  you 
desire  things  agamst  his  wUI,  which  he  hath  declared  he  wiU  not  granty 
prayer  then  would  be  an  aet  of  disobedience,  an  injury  to  him,  as  well  as  an 
act  of  folly  in  itself ;  his  unchangeableneas  then  might  stifle  sueh  desires. 
But  if  we  ask  according  to  his  wiU,  and  according  to  our  reasonable  wants, 
what  ground  have  we  to  make  such  a  ridiculous  aigument?  He  hath  willed 
everyUiiDg  that  may  be  for  our  good,  if  we  perform  the  condition  he  hath 
required ;  and  hath  put  it  upon  record,  that  we  may  know  it  and  regulate 
our  desires  and  supplications  according  to  it.  If  we  will  not  seek  him,  his 
immutability  cannot  be  a  bar,  but  our  own  folly  is  the  cause ;  and  by  our 
neglect  we  despoil  him  of  this  perfection  as  to  us,  and  either  imply  that  he 
is  not  sincere,  and  means  not  as  he  speaks ;  or  that  he  is  as  changeable  as 
the  wind,  sometimes  this  thing,  sometimes  that,  and  not  at  all  to  be  con- 
fided in.  If  we  ask  according  to  his  revealed  will,  the  nnchangeableness  of 
his  nature  will  assure  us  of  the  grant ;  and  what*  a  presumption  would  it  be 
in  a  creature  dependent  upon  his  sovereign,  to  ask  that  which  he  knows  he 
has  declared  his  will  against,  since  there  is  no  good  we  can  want  but  he 
hath  promised  to  give,  upon  our  sincere  and  ardent  desire  for  it. 

God  hath  decreed  to  give  this  or  that  to  man,  but  conditionally,  and  by 
the  means  of  inquiring  after  him,  and  asking  for  it :  £zek.  xxxvi.  87,  Mai. 
vii.  7,  *  Ask,  and  you  shall  receive  ;*  as  much  as  to  say.  You  shall  not  receive 
unless  you  ask.  When  the  highest  promises  are  made,  Gbd  expects  they 
shall  be  put  in  suit.  Our  Saviour  joins  the  promise  and  the  petition 
together,  the  promise  to  encourage  the  petition,  and  the  petition  to  enjoy 
the  promise.  He  doth  not  say,  perhaps  it  shall  be  given,  but  it  shall,  that 
is,  it  certainly  shall ;  your  heavenly  Father  is  unchangeably  willing  to  give 
you  those  things.  We  must  depend  upon  his  immutability  for  the  Uung, 
and  submit  to  his  wisdom  for  the  time.  Prayer  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  dependence  upon  God,  which  dependence  could  have  no  firm  foundation 
without  unchangeableness.  Prayer  doth  not  desire  any  change  in  God,  but 
is  offered  to  God  that  he  would  confer  those  thiogs  which  he  hath  immu- 
tably willed  to  communicate ;  but  he  willed  them  not  without  prayer  as  the 
means  of  bestowing  them.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  ordered  for  our  comfort, 
for  the  discovery  of  visible  things,  for  the  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
but  withal^it  is  required  that  we  use  our  faulty  of  seeing,  that  we  employ 
onr  industry  in  sowing  and  plantiDg,  and  expose  our  firuits  to  the  view  of  the 
sun,  that  they  may  receive  ihe  influence  of  it.  If  a  man  shuts  his  eyes,  and 
complains  that  the  sun  has  changed  into  darkness,  it  would  be  ridiculous ; 
the  sun  is  not  changed,  but  we  alter  ourselves.  Nor  is  God  changed  in  not 
giving  us  the  blessings  he  hath  promised,  because  he  hath  promised  in  the 
way  of  a  due  address  to  him,  and  opening  our  souls  to  receive  his  influence ; 
and  to  this,  his  immutability  is  the  greatest  encouragement. 

8.  This  shews  how  contrary  man  is  to  God,  in  regard  of  his  inconstaney. 
What  an  infinite  distance  is  there  between  the  immutable  God  and  mutable 
man,  and  how  should  we  bewail  this  flittingness  in  our  nature ! 

There  is  a  mutability  in  us  as  creatures,  and  a  creature  cannot  but  be 
mutable  by  nature,  otherwise  it  were  not  a  creature,  but  God.  The  establish- 
ment of  any  creature  is  from  grace  and  gift.  Naturally  we  tend  to  nothing, 
as  we  come  from  nothing.  This  ereatnre-mntabilify  is  not  our  sin,  yet  it 
should  cause  us  to  lie  down  under  a  sense  of  our  own  nothingness  in  the 
presence  of  the  Creator.  The  angels,  as  creatures,  though  not  corrupt, 
cover  their  faces  before  him.    And  the  arguments  God  uses  to  humble  J^, 
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though  a  fallen  ereatore,  are  not  from  his  coiroption,  for  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  taxed  him  with  that,  bat  from  the  greatness  of  his  m^esty,  and 
excellency  of  his  nature  declared  in  his  works,  Job  xxxviii.-xli.  And  there- 
fore men  that  have  no  sense  of  God,  and  humility  before  him,  forget  that 
they  are  creatures,  as  well  as  corrupt  ones. 

How  great  is  the  dktance  between  God  and  us  in  regard  of  our  incon- 
stancy in  good,  which  is  not  natural  to  us  by  creation  I  For  the  mind  and 
affections  were  regular,  and  by  the  great  Artificer  were  pointed  to  God  as 
the  object  of  knowledge  and  love.  We  have  the  same  faculties  of  under- 
standing, will,  and  affection  as  Adam  had  in  innocence ;  but  not  with  the 
same  light,  the  same  bias,  and  the  same  ballast  Man,  by  his  fall,  wounded 
his^^head  and  heart ;  the  wound  in  his  head  made  him  unstable  in  the  truth, 
and  that  in  his  heart  unstedfast  in  his  affections.  He  changed  himself  from 
the  image  of  God  to  that  of  the  devil,  from  innocence  to  corruption,  and 
from  an  ability  to  be  stedfast  to  a  perpetual  inconstancy.  His  '  silver  be- 
came dross,  and  his  wine  was  mixed  with  water,'  Isa.  i.  22.    He  changed, 

(1.)  To  inconstancy  in  truth,  opposed  to  the  immutability  of  knowledge 
in  God.  How  are  our  minds  floating  between  ignorance  and  knowledge  I 
Truth  in  us  is  like  those  ephemera,  creatures  of  a  day's  continuance,  springs 
up  in  the  morning  and  expires  at  night.  How  soon  doth  that  fly  away  from 
us  which  we  have  had,  not  only  some  weak  flashes  of,  but  which  we  have 
learned  and  had  some  relish  of  t  The  devil '  stood  not  in  the  truth,'  John 
viii.  44,  and  therefore  manages  his  engines  to  make  us  as  unstable  as  him- 
self. Our  minds  reel,  and  corrupt  reasonings  oversway  us ;  like  sponges 
we  suck  up  water,  and  a  light  compression  makes  us  spout  it  out  again. 
Truths  are  not  engraven  upon  our  hearts,  but  writ  as  in  dust,  de&ced  by  the 
next  puff  of  wind:  'carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,'  Eph.  iv.  14, 
like  a  ship  without  a  pilot  and  sails,  at  the  courtesy  of  the  next  storm ;  or 
like  clouds,  that  are  tenants  to  the  wind  and  sun,  moved  by  the  wind,  and 
melted  by  the  sun.  The  Galatians  were  no  sooner  called  into  the  grace  of 
God,  but  they  were  removed  from  it,  Gal.  i.  6.  Some  have  been  reported 
to  have  menstntamjidem,  kept  an  opinion  for  a  month,  and  many  are  like 
him  that  believed  Uie  soul's  immortality  no  longer  than  he  had  Phito's  book 
of  that  subject  in  his  hand.*  One  likens  such  to  children ;  they  play  with 
truths  as  children  do  with  babies,  one  while  embrace  them,  and  a  little  after 
throw  them  into  the  dirt.  How  soon  do  we  forget  what  the  truth  is 
delivered  to  us,  and  what  it  represented  us  to  be !  James  i.  28,  24.  Is  it 
not  a  thing  to  be  bewailed,  Hisi  man  should  be  such  a  weather-cock,  turned 
about  with  every  breath  of  wind,  and  shifting  aspects  as  the  wind  shifts 
points?  . . 

(2.)  Inconstancy  in  will  and  affections,  opposed  to  the  immutability  of  wiU 
in  God.  We  waver  between  God  and  Baal ;  and  while  we  are  not  only 
resolving,  but  upon  motion  a  little  way,  look  back  with  a  hankering  after 
Sodom ;  sometimes  lifted  up  with  heavenly  intentions,  and  presently  east 
down  with  earthly  cares  ;  like  a  ship  that  by  an  advancing  wave  seems  to 
aspire  to  heaven,  and  the  next  fall  of  the  wave  makes  it  sink  down  to  the 
depths.  We  change  purposes  oflener  than  fashions,  and  our  resolutions  are 
like  letters  in  water,  whereof  no  mark  remains.  We  will  be  as  John  to-day 
to  love  Christ,  and  as  Judas  to-morrow  to  betray  him,  and  by  an  unworthy 
levity  pass  into  the  camp  of  the  enemies  of  God;  resolved  to  be  as  holy  aa 
angels  in  the  morning,  when  the  evening  beholds  us  as  impure  as  devils. 
How  often  do  we  hate  what  before  we  loved,  and  shun  what  before  we  longed 
for  I    And  our  resolutions  are  like  vessels  of  crystal,  which  break  at  th^ 

•  Bedgwick,  Christ's  Coimse],  p.  280. 
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first  knock,  are  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  next  temptation.  Sanl  resohred 
not  to  persecate  David  any  more,  bnt  yon  soon  find  him  npon  his  old  game. 
Pharaoh  more  than  once  promised,  and  probably  resolved,  to  let  Israel  go ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  storm  his  purposes  vanish,  Exod.  viii.  27,  82.  When 
an  affliction  pincheth  men,  they  intend  to  change  their  coarse,  and  the  next 
news  of  ease  changes  their  intentions ;  like  a  bow,  not  fcdly  bent  in  their 
inclinations,  they  cannot  reach  the  mark,  bnt  live  many  years  between  reso- 
lutions of  obedience  and  affections  to  rebellion,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  17 ;  and  what 
promises  men  make  to  God  are  often  the  froit  of  their  passion,  their  fear, 
not  of  their  will.  The  Israelites  were  startled  at  the  terrors  wherewith  the 
law  was  delivered,  and  promised  obedience,  Exod.  xx.  19 ;  but  a  month 
after  forgat  them,  and  made  a  golden  calf,  and  in  the  sight  of  Sinai  call  tot 
and  dance  before  their  gods,  Exod.  xxxii.  Never  people  more  inconstant. 
Peter,  who  vowed  an  allegiance  to  his  Master,  and  a  courage  to  stick  to 
him,  forswears  him  almost  with  the  same  breath.  Those  that  cry  out  with 
a  zeal,  '  The  Lord  he  is  God,'  shortly  after  return  to  the  service  of  their 
idols,  1  Kings  xviii.  89.  That  which  seems  to  be  our  pleasure  this  day,  is 
our  vexation  to-morrow.  A  fear  of  a  judgment  puts  us  into  a  religious 
pang,  and  a  love  to  our  lusts  reduceth  us  to  a  rebellious  inclination ;  as 
soon  as  the  danger  is  over,  the  saint  is  forgotten.  Salvation  and  damnation 
present  themselves  to  ns,  touch  us,  and  engender  some  weak  wishes,  which 
are  dissolved  by  the  next  allurements  of  a  carnal  interest.  No  hold  can  be 
taken  of  our  promises,  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  our  resolutions. 

(8.)  Inconstancy  in  practice.  How  much  beginning  in  the  Spirit  and 
ending  in  the  flesh  ;  one  day  in  the  sanctuary,  another  in  the  stews ;  clear  in 
the  morning  as  the  sun,  and  clouded  before  noon ;  in  heaven  by  an  excellency 
of  gifts,  in  hell  by  a  course  of  profaneness !  Like  a  flower,  which  some 
mention,  that  changes  its  colour  three  times  a  day,  one  part  white,  then 
purple,  then  yellow.  The  spirit  lusts  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh 
quickly  triumphs  over  the  spirit.  In  a  good  man,  how  often  is  there  a 
spiritual  lethaxigy !  Though  he  doth  not  openly  defame  God,  yet  he  doth 
not  always  glorify  him ;  he  doth  not  forsake  the  truth,  but  he  doth  not 
always  make  the  attainment  of  it,  and  settlement  in  it,  his  business.  This 
levity  discovers  itself  in  religious  duties :  '  When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is 
present  with  me,'  Rom.  vii.  21.  Never  more  present  than  when  we  have  a 
mind  to  do  good,  and  never  more  present  than  when  we  have  a  mind  to  do 
the  best  and  greatest  good.  How  hard  is  it  to  make  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions keep  their  stand  I  Place  them  upon  a  good  object,  and  they  will  be 
frisking  from  it,  as  a  bird  from  one  bough,  one  fruit  to  another.  We  Tary 
postures  according  to  the  various  objects  we  meet  with.  The  course  of  the 
world  is  a  very  airy  thing,  suited  to  the  uncertain  motions  of  that  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air  which  works  in  it,  Eph.  ii.  2. 

This  ought  to  be  bewailed  by  us.  Though  we  may  stand  fast  in  the  truth, 
though  we  may  spin  our  resolutions  into  a  firm  web,  though  the  spirit  may 
triumph  over  the  flesh  in  our  practice,  yet  we  ought  to  bewail  it,  because 
inconstancy  is  our  nature,  and  what  fixedness  we  have  in  good  is  firom  grace. 
What  we  find  practised  by  most  men,  is  natural  to  all.*  <  As  face  answers 
to  face  in  a  glass,  so  doth  heart  to  heart,'  Prov.  xzvii.  19  ;  a  face  in  the  glass 
is  not  more  like  a  natural  face,  whose  image  it'is,  than  one  man's  heart  is 
naturally  like  another. 

Firstf  It  is  natural  to  those  out  of  the  church.  Nebuohadnezzar  is  so 
affected  with  Daniel's  prophetic  spirit,  that  he  would  have  none  accounted 
the  true  God,  but  the  God  of  Daniel,  Dan.  ii.  47.    How  soon  doth  this 

*  Lawrence  of  Faith,  p.  262. 
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notion  8Hp  from  him,  and  an  image  must  be  set  up  for  all  to  worsbip,  upon 
pun  of  a  moat  cniel,  painful  death !  Daniel's  God  is  quite  forgotten.  The 
miracnlons  deliverance  of  the  three  children  for  not  worshippi|:)g  his  image, 
makes  him  settle  a  decree  to  secure  the  honour  of  God  from  the  reproach  of 
his  subjects,  Dan.  iii.  29 ;  yet  a  liUIe  while  after,  you  have  him  strutting  in 
his  palace,  as  if  there  were  no  God  but  himself. 

Secondly^  It  is  natural  to  those  in  the  church.  The  Israelites  were  the 
only  church  God  had  in  the  world,  and  a  notable  example  of  inconstancy. 
After  the  miracles  of  Egypt,  they  murmured  against  God,  when  they  saw 
Pharaoh  marching  with  an  army  at  their  heels.  They  desired  food,  and 
soon  nauseated  the  manna  they  were  before  fond  of.  ^When  they  came  into 
Canaan,  they  sometimes  worshipped  God,  and  sometimes  idols,  not  only  the 
idols  of  one  nation,  but  of  all  their  neighbours.  In  which  regard  God  calls 
this  his  heritage  a  speckled  bird,  Jer.  xii.  9,  a  peacock,  saith  Jerome,  incon- 
stant, made  up  of  varieties  of  idolatrous  colours  and  ceremonies. 

This  levity  of  spirit  is  the  root  of  all  mischief:  it  scatters  our  thoughts  in 
the  service  of  God ;  it  is  the  cause  of  all  revolts  and  apostasies  from  him ;  it 
makes  us  unfit  to  receive  the  communications  of  God ;  whatsoever  we  hear 
is  like  words  writ  in  sand,  ruffled  out  by  the  next  gale  ;  whatsoever  is  put 
into  us  is  like  precious  Uquour  in  a  palsy  hand,  soon  spilt.  It  breeds  dis- 
trust of  God ;  when  we  have  an  uncertain  judgment  of  him,  we  are  not  like 
to  confide  in  him.  An  uncertain  judgment  will  be  followed  with  a  distrust- 
ful heart.  In  fine,  where  it  is  prevalent,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  ungodliness  ; 
to  be  driven  with  the  wind  like  chaff,  and  to  be  ungodly,  is  all  one  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Ps.  i.  4,  '  The  ungodly  are  like  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  drives  away,'  which  signifies  not  their  destruction,  but  their  dispo- 
sition, for  their  destruction  is  inferred  from  it,  ver.  5,  *  Therefore  the  ungodly 
shall  not  stand  in  judgment.' 

How  contrary  is  this  to  the  unchangeable  God,  who  is  always  the  same, 
and  would  have  us  the  same,  in  our  religious  promises  and  resolutions  for  good  I 

4.  If  God  be  immutable,  it  is  sad  news  to  those  that  are  resolved  in 
wickedness,  or  careless  of  returning  to  that  duty  he  requires.  Sinners 
must  not  expect  that  God  will  alter  his  will,  make  a  breach  upon  his  nature, 
and  violate  his  own  word,  to  gratify  their  lusts.  No ;  it  is  not  reasonable 
God  should  dishonour  himself  to  secure  them,  and  cease  to  be  God,  that 
they  may  continue  to  be  wicked,  by  changing  Us  own  nature,  that  they  may 
be  unchanged  in  their  vanity.  God  is  the  same ;  goodness  is  as  amiable  in 
his  sight,  and  sin  as  abominable  in  his  eyes  now,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Being  the  same  God,  he  is  the  same  enemy  to  the  wicked,  as 
the  same  friend  to  &e  righteous  ;  he  is  the  same  in  knowledge,  and  cannot 
forget  sinful  acts;  he  is  the  same  in  will,  and  cannot  approve  of  unrighteous 
practices ;  goodness  cannot  but  be  alway  the  object  of  his  love,  and  wicked- 
ness cannot  but  be  alway  the  object  of  his  hatred ;  and  as  his  aversion  to 
sin  is  alway  the  same,  so  as  he  hath  been  in  his  judgments  upon  sinners, 
the  same  he  will  be  still ;  for  the  same  perfection  of  immutability  belongs  to 
his  justice  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  as  to  his  holiness  for  his  disaffection  to 
sin.  Though  the  covenant  of  works  was  changeable  by  the  crime  of  man 
violating  it,  yet  it  was  unchangeable  in  regard  of  God's  justice  vindicat- 
ing it,  which  is  infiexible  in  the  punishment  of  the  breaches  of  his 
law.  The  law  had  a  preceptive  part,  and  a  minatory  part ;  when  man 
ehanged  the  observation  of  the  precept,  the  righteous  nature  of  God  could 
not  null  the  execution  of  the  threatening;  he  could  not  upon  the  account  of 
this  perfection  neglect  his  just  word,  and  countenance  the  unrighteous 
transgression*    Though  there  were  no  more  rational  creatures  in  being  but 
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Adam  and  Eve,  jet  God  subjecied  them  to  that  death  he  had  atBiiied  them 
of;  and  from  this  immatability  of  his  will  ariseth  the  neoeesitj  of  the 
Boffering  of  th^  Son  of  God  for  the  relief  of  the  apostate  ereatore.  Hie  will 
in  the  second  covenant  is  as  unchangeable  as  that  in  the  first,  onlj  repent- 
ance is  settled  as  the  condition  of  the  second,  which  was  not  indnl^  in  the 
first ;  and  withont  repentance  the  sinner  mnst  irrevocably  perish,  or  God 
must  change  his  nature.  There  must  be  a  change  in  man,  there  can  be 
none  in  God:  '  His  bow  is  bent,  his  arrows  are  ready,  if  the  wicked  do  not 
turn,'  Ps.  vii.  12.  There  is  not  an  atheist,  an  hypocrite,  a  profane  perBon» 
that  ever  was  upon  the  earth,  but  God^s  soul  abhorred  him  as  such,  and  the 
like  he  will  abhor  for  ever.  While  any  therefore  continue  so,  they  may 
sooner  expect  the  heavens  should  roll  as  they  please,  the  sun  stand  still  at 
their  order,  the  stars  change  their  course  at  their  beck,  than  that  God  should 
change  his  nature,  which  is  opposite  to  profaneness  and  vanity :  *  Who  hath 
hardened  himself  against  him,  and  hath  prospered  ?'  Job  ix.  4. 

Use  2.  Of  comfort. 

The  immutability  of  a  good  God  is  a  strong  ground  of  consolation.  Sab* 
jects  wish  a  good  prince  to  live  for  ever,  as  being  loath  to  change  him,  but 
care  not  how  soon  they  are  rid  of  an  oppressor.  This  unchangeableness  of 
God*s  will  shews  him  as  ready  to  accept  any  that  come  to  him  as  ever  be 
was,  so  that  we  may  with  confidence  make  our  addresses  to  him,  since  be 
cannot  change  his  affections  to  goodness.  The  fear  of  change  in  a  friend 
hinders  a  fall  reliance  upon  him ;  an  assurance  of  stability  encourages  hope 
and  confidence.  This  attribute  is  the  strongest  prop  for  faith  in  all  our 
addresses ;  it  is  not  a  single  perfection,  but  the  glory  of  all  those  that  belong 
to  his  nature ;  for  he  is  '  unchangeable  in  his  love,*  Jer.  xxxi.  8 ;  '  in  bis 
truth,'  Ps.  czvii.  2.  The  more  solemn  revelation  of  himself  in  this  name 
Jehovah,  which  signifies  chiefly  his  eternity  and  immutability,  was  to  sap- 
port  the  Israelites'  faith,  in  expectation  of  a  deliverance  firom  Egypt,  that 
he  had  not  retracted  his  purpose,  and  his  promise  made  to  Abraham  for 
giving  Canaan  to  his  posterity.  Exod.  iii.  14-17.  Herein  is  the  basis  and 
strength  of  all  his  promises ;  therefore  saith  the  psalmist,  *  Those  that  know 
thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee,'  Ps.  ix.  10 ;  those  that  are  spiritually 
acquainted  wi^  thy  name  Jehovah,  and  have  a  true  senae  of  it  upon  their 
hearts,  will  put  their  txust  in  thee.  His  goodness  could  not  be  distrusted, 
if  his  unchangeableness  were  well  apprehended  and  considered.  All  distrast 
would  fly  before  it  as  darkness  before  the  sun  ;  it  only  gets  advantage  of 
us  when  we  are  not  well  grounded  in  his  name;  and  if  ever  we  trusted  God, 
we  have  the  same  reason  to  trust  him  for  ever  :  Isa.  xxvi.  4,  '  Trust  in  the 
Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength,'  or  as  it  la 
in  the  Hebrew,  *  a  rock  of  ages  ; '  that  is,  perpetually  unchangeable.  We 
find  the  traces  of  God's  immutability  in  the  creatures;  he  has  by  bis 
peremptory  decree  set  bounds  to  the  sea  :  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  further ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed,'  Job  xxxviiL  11. 
Do  we  fear  the  sea  overflowing  us  in  this  island  ?  No,  because  of  his  fixed 
decree.  And  is  not  his  promise  in  his  word  as  unchangeable  as  his  word 
concerning  inanimate  things,  as  good  a  ground  to  rest  upon  ? 

1.  The  covenant  stands  unchangeable.  Mutable  creatures  break  their 
leagues  and  covenants,  and  snap  them  asunder  likja  Samson's  cords,  when 
they  are  not  accommodated  to  their  interests.  But  an  unchangeable  God 
keeps  his:  'The  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed;* 
but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  nor  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,'  Isa.  liv.  10.  The  heaven  end  earth  shall  sooner  Ml 
asunder,  and  the  strongest  and  firmest  parts  of  the  creation  crumble  to  dust^ 
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sooner  than  one  iota  of  my  oovenani  shall  faO.  It  depends  npon  the 
nnchangeableness  of  his  will,  and  the  nnchangeableness  of  his  word,  and 
therefore  is  called  *  the  immntability  of  his  coonsel,'  Heb.  vi.  17.  It  is  the 
frnit  of  the  everlasting  purpose  of  Gk>d,  whence  the  apostle  links  purpose 
and  grace  together,  S  Tim.  i.  9.  A  covenaAt  with  a  nation  may  be  change- 
able, because  it  may  not  be  built  upon  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  to  put 
his  fear  in  the  heart,  but  with  respect  to  the  creature's  obedience.  Thus 
God  chose  Jerusalem  as  the  place  wherein  he  would  dwell  for  ever,  Ps. 
cxzxii.  14,  yet  he  threatens  to  depart  from  them,  when  they  had  broken 
covenant  with  him,  and  *  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  midst  of 
the  city  to  the  mountain  on  the  east  side,'  Ezek.  zi.  28.  The  covenant  of 
grace  doth  not  run,  *  I  wUl  be  your  God,  (f  you  will  be  my  people;'  but '  I 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  iny  people.'  Hosea  ii.  19,  &c.,  *  I  will 
betroth  thee  to  me  for  ever ;  I  will  say.  Thou  art  my  people ;  and  they 
shall  say.  Thou  art  my  God.'  His  everlasting  purpose  is  to  write  his  laws 
in  the  hearts  of  the  elect.  He  puts  a  condition  to  his  covenant  of  grace, 
the  condition  of  &ith,  and  he  resolves  to  work  that  condition  in  the  hearts 
of  the  elect ;  and  therefore  believers  have  two  immutable  pillars  for  their 
support,  stronger  than  those  erected  by  Solomon  at  the  porch  of  the 
temple,  1  Kings  vii.  21,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz,  to  note  thejfinnness  of  that 
building  dedicaited  to  God :  these  are  election,  or  the  standing  counsel  of 
God,  and  the  covenant  of  grace.  He  will  not  revoke  the  covenant,  and  blot 
the  names  of  his  elect  out  of  the  book  of  life. 

2.  Perseverance  is  ascertained.  It  consists  not  with  the  majesty  of  God 
to  call  a  person  effectually  to  himself  to-day,  to  make  him  fit  for  his  eternal 
love,  to  give  him  fiuth,  and  take  away  that  fidth  to-morrow ;  his  effectual 
call  is  the  fruit  of  his  eternal  election,  and  that  counsel  hath  no  other  foun- 
dation but  his  constant  and  unchangeable  will ;  a  foundation  that  stands 
sure,  and  therefore  called  the  foundation  of  God,  and  not  of  the  creature ; 
*  the  foundation  of  God  stands  sure,  the  Lord  knows  who  are  his,'  2  Tim. 
11.  19.  It  is  not  founded  upon  our  own  natural  strength,  it  may  be  then 
sulgeet  to  change,  as  all  the  products  of  nature  are  ;  the  fallen  angels  had 
created  grace  in  their  innocency,  but  lost  it  by  their  &11.*  Were  this  the 
foundation  of  the  creature,  it  might  soon  be  shaken,  since  man  after  his 
revolt  can  ascribe  nothing  constant  to  himself  but  his  own  inconstancy ; 
but  the  foundation  is  not  in  the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  the  strength  of  grace, 
and  of  the  grace  of  God  who  is  immutable,  who  wants  not  virtue  to  be  able, 
nor  kindness  to  be  willing,  to  preserve  his  own  foundation.  To  what  purpose 
doth  our  Saviour  tell  his  disciples  their '  names  were  written  in  heaven,' 
Luke  X.  20,  but  to  mark  the  infallible  certainty  of  their  salvation  by  an 
opposition  to  those  things  which  perish  and  have  their  names  written  in  the 
earth,  Jer.  zvii.  18,  or  upon  the  sand,  where  they  may  be  defaced  ?.  And 
why  riiould  Christ  order  his  disciples  to  rejoice  that  their  names  were  written 
in  heaven,  if  God  were  changeable  to  blot  them  out  again  ?  Or  why  should 
the  apostle  assure  us  that  though  God  had  rejected  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Jews,  he  had  not  therefore  rejected  his  people  elected  according  to  his  pur- 
pose and  immutable  counsel,  because  there  are  none  of  the  elect  of  God  but 
will  come  to  salvation ;  for,  saith  he,  '  the  election  hath  obtained  it,'  Bom. 
zi,  7  ;  that  is,  aU  those  that  are  of  the  election  have  obtained  it,  and  the 
others  are  hiurdened.  Where  the  seal  of  sanctification  is  stamped  it  is  a 
testimony  of  God's  election,  and  that  foundation  shall  stand  true.  *  The 
foundation  of  the  Lord  stands  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knows  who 
aze  his ;'  that  is,  the  foundation,  the  *  naming  the  name  of  Christ,'  or  believ* 

*  Tniretine,  Ser.  p.  822. 
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bg  in  Christ  and  '  departing  from  iniquity/  is  the  seal.*  As  it  is  impoa- 
aible  when  God  calls  those  things  that  are  not,  bat  that  they  should  spring 
up  into  being  and  appear  before  him,  so  it  is  impossiWe  but  that  the  seed 
of  God  by  his  eternal  purpose  should  be  brought  to  a  spiritual  life ;  and  that 
calling  cannot  be  retracted,  for  that '  gift  and  calling  is  without  repentance/ 
Rom,  xi.  29.  And  when  repentance  is  removed  from  God  in  regard  of  some 
works,  the  immutability  of  those  works  is  declared ;  and  the  reason  of  that 
immutability  is  their  pure  dependence  on  the  eternal  favour  and  unchange- 
able grace  of  God,  '  purposed  in  himself,'  Eph.  i.  9,  11,  and  not  upon  the 
mutability  of  the  creature.  Hence  their  happiness  is  not  as  patents  among 
men,  quamdiu  bene  m  gesserlnt^  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves  well,  but 
they'have  a  promise,  that  they  shall  behave  themselves  so  as  never  wholly 
to  depart  from  God  :  Jer.  xxxii.  40,  '  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them,  that  I  will  not  torn  away  from  them,  to  do  them  good ;  but  I 
will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me.*  God 
will  not  turn  from  them,  to  do  them  good,  and  promiseth  that  they  shall 
not  turn  from  him  for  ever  or  forsake  him.  And  the  bottom  of  it  is  the 
everlasting  covenant,  and  therefore  believing  and  sealing,  for  security,  Bie 
linked  together,  Eph.  i.  18.  And  when  God  doth  inwardly  teach  us  his 
law,  he  puts  in  a  will  not  to  depart  from  it :  Ps.  cxix.  102,  « I  have  not 
departed  from  thy  judgments.'     What  is  the  reason  ?     « For  thou  hast 

taught  me.* 

8.  By  this,  eternal  happiness  is  ensured.  This  is  the  mference  made 
from  the  eternity  and  uDchangeableness  of  God  in  the  verse  following  the 
text :  ver.  28,  *  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed 
shall  be  established  before  thee.'  This  is  the  sole  conclusion  drawn  from 
those  perfections  of  God  solemnly  asserted  before.  The  children  which  the 
prophets  and  apostles  have  begotten  to  thee,  shall  be  totally  delivered  from 
the  relics  of  their  apostasy  and  the  punishment  due  to  them,  and  rendered 
partakers  of  immortality  with  thee,  as  sons  to  dwell  in  their  Father's  house 
for  ever.  The  Spirit  begins  a  spiritual  life  here,  to  fit  for  an  immutable  life 
in  glory  hereafter,  where  believers  shall  be  placed  upon  a  throne  that  cannot 
be  shaken,  and  possess  a  crown  that  shall  not  be  taken  off  their  heads  for 

ever. 

Use  8.  Of  exhortation. 

1.  Let  a  sense  of  the  changeableness  and  uncertainty  of  all  other  things 
beside  God  be  upon  us.  There  are  as  many  changes  as  there  are  figures  in 
the  world.  The  whole  fashion  of  the  world  is  a  transient  thing ;  every  man 
may  say  as  Job,  *  Changes  and  war  are  i^ainst  me,'  Job  x,  17.  Lot  chose 
the  plain  of  Sodom,  because  it  was  the  richer  soil ;  he  was  but  a  little  time 
there  before  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  substance  made  the  spoil  of  his 
enemy.  That  is  again  restored ;  but  a  while  after,  fire  from  heaven  devours 
his  wealth,  though  his  person  was  secured  from  the  judgment  by  a  special 
providence.  We  bum  with  a  desire  to  settle  ourselves,  but  mistake  the  way, 
and  build  castles  in  the  air,  which  vanish  like  bubbles  of  soap  in  water. 

And  therefore, 

(1.)  Let  not  our  thoughts  dwell  much  upon  them.  Do  but  consider  those 
souls  that  are  in  the  possession  of  an  unchangeable  God,  that  behold  his 
never-fading  glory.  Would  it  not  be  a  kind  of  hell  to  them,  to  have  their 
thoughts  starting  out  to  these  things,  or  find  any  desire  in  themselves  to  the 
changeable  trifles  of  the  earth  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  reason  to  think  that  they 
cover  their  faces  with  shame,  that  ever  they  should  have  such  a  weakness  of 
spirit  when  they  were  here  below,  as  to  spend  more  thoughts  upon  them  than 

*  CocceiuB. 
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were  neeessazy  for  this  present  life»  much  more  that  they  should,  at  any  timet 
Talae  and  court  them  above  an  unchangeable  good  ?  Do  they  not  disdain 
themselves,  that  they  should  ever  debase  the  immutable  perfections  of  God, 
as  to  have  neglecting  thoughts  of  him  at  any  time,  for  the  entertainment  of 
such  a  mean  and  inconstant  rival  ? 

(2.)  Much  less  should  we  trust  in  them  or  rejoice  in  them.  The  best 
things  are  mutable,  and  things  of  such  a  nature  are  not  fit  objects  of  confi* 
deuce.  Trust  not  in  riches ;  they  have  their  wanes  as  well  as  increases. 
They  rise  sometimes  like  a  torrent,  and  flow  in  upon  men ;  but  resemble 
also  a  torrent  in  as  sudden  a  fall  and  departure,  and  leave  nothing  but  slime 
behind  them.  Trust  not  in  honour ;  all  the  honour  and  applause  in  the 
world  is  no  better  than  an  inheritance  of  wind,  which  the  pilot  is  not  sure 
of,  but  shifts  from  one  comer  to  another,  and  stands  not  perpetually  in  the 
same  point  of  the  heavens.  How  in  a  few  ages  did  the  house  of  David,  a 
great  monarch,  and  a  man  after  God*s  own  heart,  descend  to  a  mean  condi- 
tion, and  all  the  glory  of  that  house  shut  up  in  the  stock  of  a  carpenter ! 
David's  sheep*hook  was  turned  into  a  sceptre,  and  the  sceptre,  by  the  same 
hand  of  providence,  turned  into  a  hatchet  in  Joseph  his  descendant. 

Bejoice  not  immoderately  in  wisdom ;  that  and  learning  languish  with  age. 
A  wound  in  the  head  may  impair  that  which  is  the  glory  of  a  man.  If  an 
organ  be  out  of  frame,  folly  may  succeed,  and  aU  a  man's  prudence  be  wound 
up  in  an  irrecoverable  dotage.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  no  fool,  yet  by  a  sudden 
hand  of  God  he  became,  not  only  a  fool  or  a  madman,  but  a  kind  of  brute. 
Bejoice  not  in  strength  ;  that  decays,  and  a  mighty  man  may  live  to  see  his 
strong  arm  withered,  and  a  '  grasshopper  to  become  a  burden,'  Ecdes.  xii.  5. 
'  The  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders  shall  cease  because 
they  are  few,'  ver.  8.  Nor  rejoice  in  children  ;  they  are  like  birds  upon  a 
tree,  that  make  a  little  chirping  music,  and  presently  fall  into  the  fowler's 
net.  Little  did  Job  expect  such  sad  news  as  the  loss  of  all  his  progeny  at  a 
blow,  when  the  messenger  knocked  at  his  gate.  And  such  changes  happen 
oftentimes,  when  our  expectations  of  comfort,  and  a  contentment  in  them, 
are  at  the  highest.  How  often  doth  a  string  crack  when  the  musician  hath 
wound  it  up  to  a  just  height  for  a  tune,  and  all  his  pains  and  delight  marred 
in  a  moment !  Nay,  all  these  things  change  while  we  are  using  them,  like 
ice  that  melts  between  our  fingers,  and  flowers  that  wither  while  we  are 
smelling  to  them.  The  apostle  gave  them  a  good  title,  when  he  called  them 
*  uncertain  riches,'  and  thought  it  a  strong  argument  to  dissuade  them  from 
trusting  in  them,  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  The  wealth  of  the  merchant  depends  upon 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  revenue  of  the  husbandman  upon  the  clouds  ; 
and  since  ihey  depend  upon  those  things  which  are  used  to  express  the  most 
ehangeableness,  they  can  be  no  fit  object  for  trust.  Besides,  God  sometimes 
'  kindles  a  fire  under  all  a  man's  glory,'  Isa.  x.  16,  which  doth  insensibly 
consume  it ;  and  while  we  have  them,  the  fear  of  losing  them  renders  us  not 
very  happy  in  the  fruition  of  them.  We  can  scarce  tell  whether  they  are 
contentments  or  no,  because  sorrow  follows  them  so  close  at  the  heels.  It 
18  not  an  unnecessary  exhortation  for  good  men ;  the  best  men  have  been 
apt  to  place  too  mudi  trust  in  them.  David  thought  himself  immutable  in 
lus  prosperity ;  and  such  thoughts  could  not  be  without  some  immoderate 
outlets  of  the  heart  to  them,  and  confidences  in  them.  And  Job  promised 
himself  to  'die  in  his  nest,'  and  *  multiply  his  days  as  the  sand,'  wiUiout  any 
interruption,  Job  xxix.  18, 19,  &c. ;  but  he  was  mistaken  and  disappointed. 

Let  me  add  this :  trust  not  in  men,  who  are  as  inconstant  as  anything  else, 
and  often  change  their  most  ardent  affections  into  implacable  hatred ;  and 
though  their  a&etions  may  not  be  changed,  their  power  to  help  yon  may. 
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Haman*8  firiendB,  that  depended  on  him  one  day,  were  eresi-fallen  the  next, 
when  their  patron  was  to  exchange  his  chariot  of  state  for  an  ignominious 
gallows. 

(8.)  Prefer  an  immntable  God  before  mutable  creaiores.  Is  it  not  a  hor* 
rible  thing  to  see  what  we  are,  and  what  we  possess,  daily  crombling  to  dust, 
and  in  a  continual  flux  from  us,  and  not  seek  out  someUiing  that  is  perma- 
nent, and  always  abides  the  same,  for  our  portion  ?  In  God,  or  Wisdom, 
which  is  Christ,  there  is  substance,  Prov.  viii.  21,  in  which  respect  he  is 
opposed  to  all  the  things  in  the  world,  that  are  but  shadows,  that  are  ahorter 
or  longer,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  mutable  also,  by  every  little 
body  that  intervenes.  God  is  subject  to  no  decay  within,  to  no  force 
without ;  nothing  in  his  own  nature  can  change  him  from  what  he  is,  and 
there  is  no  power  above  can  hinder  him  from  being  what  he  will  to  the  soul. 
He  is  an  ocean  of  all  perfection.  He  wants  nothing  without  himself  to 
render  him  blessed,  which  may  allure  him  to  a  change.  His  creatures  can 
want  nothing  out  of  him  to  make  them  happy,  whereby  they  may  be  enticed 
to  prefer  anything  before  him.  If  we  ei\joy  other  things,  it  is  by  God's 
donation,  who  can  as  well  withdraw  them  as  bestow  them ;  and  it  is  bat  a 
reasonable  as  well  as  a  necessary  thing  to  Mideavour  the  enjoyment  of  the 
immntable  Benefactor  rather  than  his  revocable  gifts. 

If  the  creatures  had  a  sufficient  virtue  in  thenuelves  to  ravish  our  thoughts 
and  engross  our  souls,  yet  when  we  take  a  prospeet  of  a  fixed  and  unchange- 
able being,  what  beauty,  what  strength  have  any  of  those  things  to  vie  with 
him  ?  How  can  they  bear  up  and  maintain  their  interest  against  a  lively 
thought  and  sense  of  God  ?  All  the  ^ory  of  them  would  fly  before  bun  like 
that  of  the  stars  before  the  sun.  They  were  once  nothmg,  they  may  be 
nothing  again.  As  their  own  nature  brought  them  not  out  of  nothing,  so 
their  nature  secures  them  not  from  being  reduced  to  nothing.  What  an  on- 
happiness  is  it  to  have  our  affections  set  upon  that  which  retains  something 
of  its  non  esse  with  its  esse,  its  not  being  with  its  being ;  that  lives  indeed, 
but  in  a  continual  flux,  and  may  lose  that  pleasureableness  to-monow  idiich 
charms  us  to-day  1 

2.  This  doctrine  will  teach  us  patience  tmder  such  providences  as  deelare 
his  unchangeable  will.  The  rectitude  of  our  wills  consists  in  conformity  to 
the  divine,  as  discovered  in  his  words  and  manifested  in  his  providence, 
which  are  the  effluxes  of  his  immutable  will.  The  time  of  trial  is  appointed 
by  his  immutable  will,  Dan.  xi.  85 ;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  snffeier'a 
will  to  shorten  it,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  enemy's  will  to  lengthen  it* 
Whatsoever  doth  happen  hath  been  decreed  by  God :  Ecoles.  vi.  10,  *  That 
which  hath  been  is  named  already;'  therefore  to  murmur,  or  be  discontented, 
is  to  contend  with  God,  who  is  mightier  than  we  to  "^'^'"(ffn  his  own  pur- 
poses. God  doth  act  all  things  conveniently  for  that  immutable  end  in* 
tended  by  himself,  and  according  to  the  reason  of  his  own  divine  will,  in 
the  true  point  of  time  most  proper  for  it  and  for  us,  not  too  soon  or  too 
slow,  because  he  is  unchangeable  in  knowledge  and  wisdom.  God  doth  not 
act  anything  barely  by  an  immutable  will,  but  by  an  immutable  wisdom  and 
an  unchangeable  rule  of  goodness ;  and  therefore  we  should  not  only  acquiesce 
in  what  he  works,  but  have  a  complacency  in  it;  and  by  having  oar  wiDs 
thus  knitting  themselves  with  the  immutable  will  of  God,  we  attain  some 
degree  of  likeness  to  him  in  his  own  unchangeableness.  When,  therefore, 
God  hath  manifested  his  will  in  opening  his  decree  to  the  world  by  his  work 
of  providence,  we  must  cease  all  disputes  against  it,  and  with  Aaron  hold 
our  peace,  though  the  affliction  be  very  smart.  Lev.  x.  8 :  'All  flesh  must 
be  silent  before  God,'  Zech.  ii.  18 ;  for  whatsoever  is  his  counsel  "b^U  rtand 
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and  eannot  be  recalled ;  all  straggling  against  it,  is  like  a  brittle  glass  con- 
tending with  a  rock ;  for  '  if  he  cnt  off  and  shut  up,  or  gather  together,  then 
who  can  hinder  him  ? '  Job  xi.  10.  Nothing  can  help  us,  if  he  hath  deter- 
mined to  afflict  US,  as  nothing  can  hart  as,  if  he  haUi  determined  to  secare 
as.  The  more  clearly  God  hath  evidenced  this  or  that  to  be  his  wiH,  the 
more  sinfol  is  oar  straggling  against  it.  Pharaoh's  sin  was  the  greater  in 
keeping  Israel,  by  how  mach  Uie  more  God's  miracles  had  been  demonstra- 
tions of  his  settled  will  to  deliver  them.  Let  nothing  snatch  oar  hearts  to 
a  contradiction  to  him,  bat  let  as  fear,  and  give  glory  to  him,  when  the  hoar 
of  jadgment  which  he  hath  appointed  is  come,  Bev.  ziv.  7 ;  that  is,  comply 
with  the  anchangeable  will  of  his  precept,  the  more  he  declares  the  immatable 
will  of  his  providence.  We  mast  not  think  God  mast  disgrace  his  natare 
and  change  his  proceedings  for  as.  Better  the  creatare  shoald  suffer,  than 
God  be  impaired  in  any  of  his  perfections.  If  God  changed  bis  porpose,  he 
woald  change  his  natare.  Patience  is  the  way  to  perform  the  immatable 
will  of  God,  and  a  means  to  attain  a  gracious  immatabilify  for  ourselves  by 
receiving  the  promise :  Heb.  x.  86,  '  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye 
have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  promise.' 

8.  This  doctrine  will  teach  us  to  imitate  God  in  this  perfection,  by  striving 
to  be  immoveable  in  goodness.  God  never  goes  back  from  himself;  he  finds 
nothing  better  than  himself  for  which  he  shoald  change ;  and  can  we  find 
anything  better  than  God,  to  allure  our  hearts  to  a  change  from  him  ?  The 
sun  never  declines  from  the  ecliptic  line,  nor  should  we  from  the  paths  of 
holiness.  A  stedfast  obedience  is  encouraged  by  an  unchangeable  God  to 
reward  it :  1  Cor.  xv.  58,  '  Be  stedfast  and  immoveable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.'  Unstedfastness  is  the  note  of  an  hypocrite,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  87 ; 
stedfiistness  in  that  which  is  good  is  the  mark  of  a  saint ;  it  is  the  character 
of  a  righteous  person  to  '  keep  the  truth,'  Isa.  xxvi.  2 ;  and  it  is  as  positively 
said  that  <  he  that  abides  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God,' 
2  John  9 ;  but  he  that  doth,  '  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.'  So 
much  of  uncertainty,  so  much  of  nature ;  so  much  of  firmness  in  duty,  so 
much  of  grace.  We  can  never  honour  God  unless  we  finish  his  work,  as 
Christ  did  not  glorify  God  but  in  *  finishing  the  work  God  gave  him  to  do,' 
John  xvii.  4.  The  nearer  the  world  comes  to  an  end,  the  more  is  God's 
inmiutability  seen  in  his  promises  and  predictions,  and  the  more  must  our 
unchangeableness  be  seen  in  our  obedience :  Heb.  x.  28,  25,  '  Let  us  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,  and  so  much  the  more  as 
you  see  the  day  approaching.'  The  Christian  Jews  were  to  be  the  more 
tenacious  of  their  faith  the  nearer  they  saw  the  day  approaching,  the  day  of 
Jerusalem's  destruction  prophesied  of  by  Daniel,  chap.  ix.  26 ;  which  accom- 
plishment must  be  a  great  argument  to  establish  the  Christian  Jews  in  the 
profession  of  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  because  the  destruction  of  the  city 
was  not  to  be  before  the  cutting  off  the  Messiah.  Let  us  be  therefore  con- 
stant in  our  profession  and  service  of  God,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
driven  from  him  by  the  iU  usage,  or  flattered  from  him  by  the  caresses  of 
the  world. 

(1.)  It  is  reasonable.  If  God  be  unchangeable  in  doing  us  good,  it  is 
reason  we  should  be  unchangeable  in  doing  him  service.  If  he  assure  us 
that  he  is  our  God,  our  I  am,  he  would  also  that  we  should  be  his  people. 
His  we  are.  If  he  declare  himself  constant  in  his  promises,  he  expects  we 
should  be  so  in  our  obedience.  As  a  spouse,  we  should  be  unchangeably 
fiuthful  to  him  as  a  husband ;  as  subjects,  have  an  unchangeable  allegiance 
to  him  as  our  prince.    He  would  not  have  us  faithful  to  him  for  an  hour  or 
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a  day,  bnt  to  the  death,  Rev.  ii.  10.    And  it  m  reason  ve  should  be  his ; 
and  if  we  be  his  children,  imitate  him  in  his  constancy  of  his  holy  purposes. 

(2.)  It  is  oar  glory  and  interest.  To  be  a  reed  shaken  with  every  wind 
is  no  commendation  among  men,  and  it  is  less  a  ground  of  praise  with  God. 
It  was  Job's  glory  that  he  held  fast  in  his  integrity :  '  In  aU  this  Job  sinned 
not,'  Job  i.  22, — in  all  this,  which  whole  cities  and  kingdoms  would  have 
thought  ground  enough  of  high  exclamations  against  God.  And  also  against 
the  temptation  of  his  wife  he  retained  his  integrity :  chap.  ii.  9.  '  Dost  thou 
stiU  retain  thy  integrity  ? '  The  devil,  who,  by  God's  permission,  stripped 
him  of  his  goods  and  health,  yet  could  not  strip  him  of  his  grace ;  as  a 
traveller,  when  the  wind  and  snow  beats  in  his  face,  wraps  his  cloak  more 
closely  about  him,  to  preserve  that  and  himself.  Better  we  had  never  made 
profession,  than  afterwards  to  abandon  it ;  such  a  withering  profession  serves 
for  no  other  use  than  to  aggravate  the  crime,  if  any  of  us  fly  like  a  coward 
or  revolt  like  a  traitor.  What  profit  will  it  be  to  a  soldier  if  he  hath  with- 
stood many  assaults,  and  turn  his  back  at  last  ?  If  we  would  have  God 
crown  us  with  an  immutable  glory,  we  must  crown  our  beginnings  with  a 
happy  perseverance :  Rev.  ii.  10,  'Be  faithful  to  the  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life.*  Not  as  though  this  were  the  cause  to  merit  it,  bat  a 
necessary  condition  to  possess  it.  Constancy  in  good  is  accompanied  with 
an  immutability  of  glory. 

(8.)  By  an  unchangeable  disposition  to  good  we  should  begin  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  upon  earth.  This  is  the  perfection  of  blessed  spirits,  those 
that  are  nearest  to  God,  as  angels  and  glorified  souls,  they  are  immutable ; 
not,  indeed,  by  nature,  but  by  grace  ;  yet  not  only  by  a  necessity  of  grace, 
but  a  Hberty  of  will.  Grace  will  not  let  them  change,  and  that  grace  doth 
animate  their  wills,  that  they  would  not  change ;  an  immutable  God  fills 
their  understandings  and  afiecUons,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  their  desires. 
The  saints,  when  they  were  below,  tried  other  things  and  found  them  de- 
ficient ;  but  now  they  are  so  fully  satisfied  with  the  beatific  vision,  that, 
if  Satan  should  have  entrance  among  the  angels  and  sons  of  God,  it  is  not 
likely  he  should  have  any  influence  upon  them,  he  could  not  present  to 
their  understandings  anything  that  could,  either  at  the  first  glance  or  upon  a 
deliberate  view,  be  preferable  to  what  they  enjoy  and  are  fixed  in. 

Well  then,  let  us  be  immoveable  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  It 
is  the  delight  of  God  to  see  his  creatures  resemble  him  in  what  they  are 
able.  Let  not  our  afiections  to  him  be  as  Jonah's  gourd,  growing  np  in 
one  night  and  withering  the  next.  Let  us  not  only  fight  a  good  fight,  but 
do  so  till  we  have  finished  our  course,  and  imitate  God  in  an  unchangeable- 
ness  of  holy  purposes ;  and  to  that  purpose  examine  ourselves  daily  what 
fixedness  we  have  arrived  unto  ;  and,  to  prevent  any  temptation  to  a  revolt, 
let  us  often  possess  our  minds  with  thoughts  of  the  immutability  of  God's 
nature  and  will,  which,  like  fire  under  water,  will  keep  a  good  matter  boil- 
ing up  in  us,  and  make  it  both  retain  and  increase  its  heat. 

4.  Let  this  doctrine  teach  us  to  have  recourse  to  God,  and  aim  at  a  near 
conjunction  with  him.  When  our  spirits  begin  to  flag,  and  a  eold  aguish 
temper  is  drawing  upon  us,  let  us  go  to  him  who  can  only  fix  our  hearts, 
and  furnish  us  with  a  ballast  to  render  them  sted&st ;  as  he  is  only  im- 
mutable in  his  nature,  so  he  is  the  only  principle  of  immutability  as  well  as 
being  in  the  creature.  Without  his  grace  we  shall  be  as  changeable  in  our 
appearances  as  a  chameleon,  and  in  our  turnings  as  the  wind.  When  Peter 
trusted  in  himself,  he  changed  to  the  worse  ;  it  was  his  master's  recourse  to 
God  for  him  that  preserved  in  him  a  reducing  principle,  which  changed 
him  again  for  the  better  and  fixed  him  in  it,  Luke  xxii.  82. 
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It  will  be  onr  interest  to  be  in  eoiijnnction  witii  him  that  moves  not  about 
with  the  heavens,  nor  is  tncned  by  the  force  of  nature,  nor  changed  by  the 
accidents  in  the  world,  but  sits  in  the  heavens,  moving  all  things  by  his 
powerful  arm,  according  to  his  infinite  skill ;  while  we  have  him  for  our 
God,  we  have  his  immutability,  as  well  as  any  other  perfection  of  his  nature, 
for  our  advantage ;  the  nearer  we  come  to  hun,  the  more  stability  we  shall 
have  in  ourselves  ;  the  further  from  him,  the  more  liable  to  change.  The 
line  that  is  nearest  to  the  place  where  it  is  first  fixed  is  least  subject  to 
motion ;  the  further  it  is  stretched  from  it,  the  weaker  it  ifl,  and  more  liable 
to  be  shaken.  Let  us  also  afiect  those  things  which  are  nearest  to  him  in 
this  perfection :  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  shall  never  w^ar  out ;  and 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  that  shall  never  bum  out.  By  this  means,  what  God 
is  i^nitely  by  nature,  we  shall  come  to  be  finitely,  immutable  If  grace,  as 
much  as  the  capacity  of  a  creature  can  obtain. 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  GOD'S  OMNIPRESENCK 


Can  any  hide  hiimelf  in  secret  places  that  I  shaU  not  see  Him  f  saith  ths  Lord: 
do  not  I  Jill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saUh  the  Lord. — Jbb.  XXIH.  24. 

The  occasion  of  this  discourse  begins,  ver.  16,  where  God  admonisheth  the 
people  not  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  false  prophets,  which  spake  a 
vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  month  of  the  Lord.  Thej 
made  the  people  vain  by  their  insinuations  of  peace,  when  God  had  proclaimed 
war  and  calamity ;  and  uttered  the  dreams  of  their  fancies,  and  not  the  visions 
of  the  Lord ;  and  so  turned  the  people  from  the  expectation  of  the  evil  day 
which  God  had  threatened :  ver.  17,  *  They  say  still  unto  them  that  despise 
me,  The  Lord  hath  said,  Ye  shall  have  peace ;  and  they  say  unto  every  one 
that  walks  after  the  imagination  of  his  own  heart,  No  evil  shall  come  upon 
you.'  And  they  invalidate  the  prophecies  of  those  whom  God  had  sent : 
ver.  18,  '  Who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  hath  perceived  and 
heard  his  word  ?  who  hath  marked  his  word  and  heard  it  ?'  <  Who  hath 
stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  ?*  Are  they  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
God  more  than  we  ?  Who  have  the  word  of  the  Lord,  if  we  have  not  ?  Or 
it  may  be  a  continuation  of  God*s  admonition.  Believe  not  those  prophets ; 
for  who  of  them  have  been  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  God  ?  or  by  what 
means  should  they  learn  his  counsel  ?  No ;  assure  yourselves,  '  a  whu-lwind 
of  the  Lord  is  gone  forth  in  fury,  even  a  grievous  whirlwind :  it  shall  Ml 
grievously  upon  the  head  of  the  wicked,'  ver.  19.  A  whirlwind  shall  oome 
from  Babylon  ;  it  is  just  at  the  door,  and  shall  not  be  blown  over ;  it  shall 
fall  with  a  witness  upon  the  wicked  people,  and  the  deceiving  prophets,  and 
sweep  them  together  into  captivity.  For,  ver.  20,  '  the  anger  of  the  Liord 
shall  not  return,  until  he  have  executed,  and  till  he  have  performed  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart.'  My  fury  shall  not  be  a  childish  fury,  that  quickly 
languisheth,  but  shall  accomplish  whatsoever  I  threaten,  and  bum  so  hot, 
as  not  to  be  cool  till  I  have  satisfied  my  vengeance  ;  *  in  the  latter  days  ye 
shall  consider  it  perfectly,'  ver.  20,  when  the  storm  shall  beat  upon  you  ;  you 
shall  then  know,  that  the  calamities  shall  answer  the  words  you  have  heard. 
When  the  conqueror  shall  waste  your  grounds,  demolish  your  houses,  and 
manacle  your  hands,  then  shall  you  consider  it,  and  have  the  wishes  of 
fools,  that  you  had  had  your  eyes  in  your  heads  before  ;  you  shall  then  know 
the  falseness  of  your  guides,  and  the  truth  of  my  prophets,  and  diseem 
who  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  subscribe  to  the  messages  I  have 
sent  you. 
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Some  understand  this  not  only  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  bat  refer  it  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  false  doctrine  of  men*8  own  righteoosness  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  righteoosness  of  Godf  understanding  this  verse  to  be  partly  a 
threatening  of  wrath,  which  shall  end  in  an  advantage  to  the  Jews,  who  shall 
in  the  latter  time  consider  the  falseness  of  their  notions  about  a  legal  right- 
eousness, and  so  make  it  a  promise ;  they  shall  then  know  the  intent  of  the 
Scripture,  and  in  the  lattcor  days,  ^e  latter  end  of  the  world,  when  time 
shall  be  near  the  rolling  up,  they  shall  reflect  upon  themselves,  '  they  shall 
look  upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced  :*  and  till  these  latter  days,  they  shall 
be  hardened,  and  believe  nothing  of  evangelical  truths. 

Now  God  denieth  that  he  sent  those  prophets :  ver.  21,  *  I  have  not  sent 
these  prophets,  yet  they  ran ;  I  have  not  spoken  to  them,  yet  they  prophe- 
sied.' They  have  intruded  themselves  without  a  commission  from  me,  what- 
soever their  brags  are.  The  reason  to  prove  it  is  ver.  22,  '  If  they  had 
stood  in  my  counsel,'  if  they  had  been  instructed  and  inspired  by  me,  '  they 
would  have  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words ;'  they  would  have  regulated 
themselves  according  to  my  word,  *  and  have  turned  them  from  their  evil 
way ;'  t.  0.,  endeavoured  to  shake  down  their  false  confidences  of  peace,  and 
ma^e  them  sensible  of  their  false  notions  of  me  and  my  wajrs.  Now,  because 
those  £dse  prophets  could  not  be  so  impudent  as  to  boast,  that  they  prophe- 
sied in  the  name  of  God,  when  they  had  not  commission  from  him,  unless 
they  had  some  secret  sentiment  that  they  and  their  intentions  were  hid  from 
the  knowledge  and  eye  of  God,  he  adds,  ver.  28,  '  Am  I  a  God  at  hand, 
and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  ?'  Have  I  not  the  power  of  seeing  and  knowing  what  they  do, 
what  they  design,  what  they  think  ?  Why  should  I  not  have  such  a  power, 
since  *  1  fill  heaven  and  earth'  by  my  essence  ?  *  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and 
not  a  God  afar  off?'  He  excludes  here  the  doctrine  of  those  that  excluded 
the  providence  of  God  from  extending  itself  to  the  inferior  things  of  the 
earth ;  which  error  was  ancient,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Job,  as  appears 
by  their  opinion,  that*  God's  eyes  were  hood-winked  and  muffled  by  the 
thickness  of  the  clouds,  and  could  not  pierce  throng  their  dark  and  dense 
body  :  '  Thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  him,  that  he  seeth  not,*  Job  xxii.  14. 
Some*  refer  it  to  time.  Do  you  imagine  me  a  God  new  framed  like  your 
idols,  beginning  a  little  time  ago,  and  not  existing  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  yea,  from  eternity  ?  '  a  God  afiur  off,'  further  than  your  acutest 
understandings  can  reach  ?  I  am  of  a  longer  standing,  and  you  ought  to 
know  my  majesty.  But  it  rather  refers  to  place  than  time.  Do  you  think 
I  do  not  behold  everything  in  the  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  Am  I  locked 
up  within  the  walls  of  my  palace,  and  cannot  peep  out  to  behold  the  things 
done  in  the  world  ?  or  that  I  am  so  linked  to  pleasure  in  the  place  of  my 
gloiy,  as  earthly  kings  are  in  their  courts,  that  I  have  no  mind  or  leisure  to 
take  notice  of  tiie  carriages  of  men  upon  earth  ?  God  doth  not  say  he  was 
afitf  off,  but  only  gives  an  account  of  the  inward  thoughts  of  their  minds,  or 
at  least  of  the  language  expressed  by  their  actions. 

The  interrogation  carries  in  it  a  strong  affirmation,  and  assures  us  more 
of  Gh>d*s  care,  and  the  foUy  of  men  in  not  considering  it:  '  Am  I  a  God  at 
hand,  and  not  a  God  a&r  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places?' 
Heb.f  'in  hiddenness,'  in  tiie  deepest  cells.  Whatl  are  you  besotted  by 
your  base  lusts,  that  you  think  me  a  God  careless,  ignorant,  blind,  that  I 
can  see  nothing  but  as  a  purblind  man  what  is  very  near  my  eye?  Are 
you  so  out  of  your  wits,  that  you  imagine  you  can  deceive  me  ?  Do  not  all 
your  behaviours  speak  such  a  sentiment  to  lie  secret  in  your  heart,  though 

«  Monster,  Vatablns,  Castalio,  (Ecolamp. 
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not  fonned  into  a  foil  conception,  yet  testified  by  your  actions  ?  No,  yon 
are  much  mistaken ;  it  is  impossible  but  that  I  should  see  and  know  all 
things,  since  I  am  present  with  all  things,  and  am  not  at  a  greater  distance 
frogi  the  things  on  earth  than  from  the  tilings  in  heaven,  for  I  fill  all  that 
vast  fabric  which  is  divided  into  those  two  parts  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and 
he  that  hath  snch  an  infinite  essence  cannot  be  distant,  cannot  be  ignorant; 
nothing  can  be  far  from  his  eyes,  since  everything  is  so  near  to  his  essence. 

So  l]bat  it  is  an  elegant  expression  of  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  a  strong 
argument  for  it.  He  asserts,  first,  the  nniversaUty  of  his  knowledge;  but 
lest  they  should  mistake,  and  confine  his  presence  only  to  heaven,  he  adds, 
that  he  '  fills  heaven  and  earth.*  I  do  not  see  things  so,  as  if  I  were  in  one 
place  and  the  things  seen  in  another,  as  it  is  with  man ;  but  whatsoever  I 
see,  I  see  not  without  myself,  because  every  comer  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
filled  by  me.     He  that  fills  all  must  needs  see  and  know  all. 

And  indeed  men  that  question  the  knowledge  of  God  would  be  more  con- 
vinced by  the  doctrine  of  his  immediate  presence  with  them.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  design  and  manner  of  arguing  in  this  place.  Nothing  is 
remote  from  my  knowledge,  because  nothing  is  distant  from  my  presence. 

'  I  fill  heaven  and  earth.'  He  doth  not  say,  I  am  in  heaven  and  earth,  but 
I  fill  heaven  and  earth ;  ue.,  say  some,*  with  my  knowledge,  others  with  my 
authority  or  my  power.     But, 

1.  The  'word  Jilling  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  the  act  of  understand- 
ing and  will.  A  presence  by  knowledge  is  to  be  granted,  but  to  say  such  a 
presence  fills  a  place,  is  an  improper  speech.  Knowledge  is  not  enough  to 
constitute  a  presence. 

A  man  at  London  knows  there  is  such  a  city  as  Paris,  and  knows  many 
things  in  it ;  can  he  be  concluded  therefore  to  be  present  in  Paris,  or  fill 
any  place  there,  or  be  present  with  the  things  he  knows  there  ?  If  I  know 
anything  to  be  distant  from  me,  how  can  it  be  present  with  me  ?  for  by 
knowing  it  to  be  distant  I  know  it  not  to  be  present.  Besides,  filling 
heaven  and  earth  is  distinguished  here  from  knowing  or  seeing.  His  pre- 
sence is  rendered  as  an  argument  to  prove  his  knowledge.  Now,  a  propo- 
sition, and  the  proof  of  that  proposition,  are  distinct,  and  not  the  same. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  God  should  prove  idem  per  idem^  as  we  say ; 
for  what  would  be  tiie  import  of  the  speech  then,  I  know  all  things,  I  see 
all  things,  because  I  know  and  see  aU  things  ?t  The  Holy  Ghost  here 
accommodates  himself  to  the  capacity  of  men,  because  we  know  that  a  man 
sees  and  knows  that  which  is  done  where  he  is  corporally  present ;  so  he 
proves  that  God  knows  all  things  that  are  done  in  the  most  secret  caverns 
of  the  heart,  because  he  is  ever3rwhere  in  heaven  and  earth,  as  light  is  every- 
where in  the  air,  and  air  everywhere  in  the  world.  Hence  the  schools  use 
the  term  repletive  for  the  presence  of  God. 

2.  Nor  by  filling  of  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  his  authority  and  power. 
It  would  be  improperly  said  of  a  king,  that  in  regard  of  the  government  of 
his  kingdom,  is  everywhere  by  his  authority,  that  he  fills  all  the  cities  and 
countries  of  his  dominions.  '  I,  do  not  I  fiU  ? ' }  That  I  notes  the  essence 
of  God,  as  distinguished  according  to  our  capacity,  from  the  perfections 
pertaining  to  his  essence,  and  is  in  reason  better  referred  to  the  substance 
of  God  than  to  those  things  we  conceive  as  attributes  in  him.  Besides, 
were  it  meant  only  of  his  authority  or  power,  the  aignment  would  not  run 
well.  I  see  all  things,  because  my  authority  and  power  fills  heaven  and 
earth.    Power  doth  not  always  rightiy  infer  Imowledge,  no,  not  in  a  rational 

*  Turn  penpieada,  turn  effleacia.— (?r«<.  %  Amyrald,  de  Trinitate,  p.  87. 
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agent.  Many  things  in  a  kingdom  are  done  by  the  authority  of  the  king, 
that  never  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king ;  many  things  in  us  are  done 
by  the  power  of  our  sonls,  which  yet  we  have  not  a  distinct  knowledge  of  in 
oar  understandings.  There  are  many  motions  in  sleep,  by  virtue  of  the  soul 
informing  the  body,  that  we  have  not  so  much  as  a  simple  knowledge  of  in 
our  minds.  Knowledge  is  not  rightly  inferred  from  power,  or  power  from 
knowledge. 

By  filling  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  therefore  a  filling  it  with  his  essence. 
No  place  can  be  imagined  that  is  deprived  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  there- 
fore when  the  Scripture  anywhere  speaks  of  the  presence  of  God,  it  joins 
heaven  and  earth  together.  He  so  fills  them,  that  there  is  no  place  without 
him.  We  do  not  say  a  vessel  is  full  so  long  as  there  is  any  space  to  con- 
tain more.  Not  a  part  of  heaven  nor  a  part  of  earth,  but  the  whole  heaven, 
the  whole  earth,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  he  were  only  in  one  part  of 
heaven,  or  one  part  of  earth,  nay,  if  there  were  any  part  of  heaven  or  any 
part  of  earth  void  of  him,  he  could  not  be  said  to  fill  them.  I  fill  heaven 
and  earth ;  not  a  part  of  me  fills  one  place  and  another  part  of  me  fills  an- 
other, but  I,  God,  fill  heaven  and  earth,  I  am  whole  God  filling  the  heaven 
and  whole  God  filling  the  earth.  I  fill  heaven,  and  yet  fill  earth ;  I  fill 
earth  and  yet  fill  heaven,  and  fill  heaven  and  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
God  fills  lus  own  works,  a  heathen  philosopher  saith.* 

Here  is  then  a  description  of  God's  presence. 

1.  By  power:  Am  I  not  a  God  afar  off?  a  God  in  the  extension  of  his 
arm. 

2.  By  knowledge :  Shall  I  not  see  them  ? 

8.  By  essence :  as  an  undeniable  ground  for  inferring  the  two  former,  I 
fill  heaven  and  earth. 

Doct.  God  is  essentially  everywhere  present  in  heaven  and  earth. 

If  God  be,  he  must  be  somewhere ;  that  which  is  nowhere  is  nothing. 
Since  God  is,  he  is  in  the  world ;  not  in  one  part  of  it,  for  then  he  were 
circumscribed  by  it.  If  in  the  world,  and  only  there,  though  it  be  a  great 
space,  he  were  also  limited.  Somef  therefore  said,  God  was  everywhere, 
and  nowhere.  Nowhere ;  i.  e,  not  bounded  by  any  place,  nor  receiving 
from  any  place  anything  for  his  preservation  or  sust^nment!  He  is  eveiy- 
where,  because  no  creature,  either  body  or  spirit,  can  exclude  the  presence 
of  his  essence ;  for  he  is  not  only  near,  but  in  everything :  Acts  xvii.  28, 
'  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  Not  absent  from  any- 
thing, but  so  present  with  them,  that  they  live  and  move  in  him,  and  move 
more  in  God  than  in  the  air  or  earth  wherein  they  are ;  nearer  to  us  than 
our  fiesh  to  our  bones,  than  the  air  to  our  breath.  He  cannot  be  far  from 
them  that  live  and  have  every  motion  in  him.  The  apostle  doth  not  say 
by  him,  but  in  kirn,  to  shew  the  inwardness  of  his  presence. 

As  eternity  is  the  perfection  whereby  he  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
immutability  is  the  perfection  whereby  he  hath  neither  increase  nor  diminu- 
tion, so  immensity  or  omnipresence  is  that  whereby  he  hath  neither  boirnds 
nor  limitation.  As  he  is  in  all  time,  yet  so  as  to  be  above  time,  so  is  he  in 
all  places,  yet  so  as  to  be  above  limitation  by  any  place.  It  was  a  good 
expression  of  a  heathen  to  illustrate  this,  that  God  is  a  sphere  or  circle, 
whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  circumference  nowhere.  His  meaning  was, 
that  the  essence  of  God  was  indivisible,  i.e.  could  not  be  divided.  It  can- 
not be  said,  here  and  there  the  lines  of  it  terminate ;  it  is  like  a  line  drawn 
out  in  infinite  spaces,  that  no  point  can  be  conceived  where  its  length  and 
breadth  ends.    The  sea  is  a  vast  mass  of  waters,  yet  to  that  it  is  said, 

*   Seneca,  de  Beneflc  lib*  Iv.  cap.  8,  Ipte  oput  mum  impleU  f  Chrysoatom. 
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'  Hitherto  ehalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.'  But  it  cannot  be  said  of  God's 
essence,  Hitherto  it  reaches,  and  no  farther ;  here  it  is,  and  there  it  is  not. 
It  is  plain  that  God  is  thus  immense,  because  he  is  infinite;  we  hsTo 
reason  and  Scripture  to  assent  to  it,  though  we  cannot  conceive  it.  We 
know  that  God  is  eternal,  though  eternity  is  too  great  to  be  measured  by 
the  short  line  of  a  created  understanding.  We  cannot  conceive  the  vast- 
ness  and  gloiy  of  the  heavens,  much  less  that  which  is  so  great  as  to  fill 
heaven  and  earth;  yea,  'not  to  be  contained  in  the  heaven  of  heavens/ 
1  Kings  viii.  27. 
Things  are  said  to  be  present,  or  in  a  place. 

1.  Circumscriptive,  as  circumscribed.  This  belongs  to  things  thai  have 
quantity,  as  bodies  that  are  encompassed  by  that  place  wherein  they  are ; 
and  a  body  fills  but  one  particular  space  wherein  it  is,  and  the  space  is  com- 
mensurate to  every  part  of  it,  and  eveiy  member  hath  a  distinct  place.  The 
hand  is  not  in  the  same  particular  space  that  the  foot  or  head  is. 

2.  Definitive f  which  belongs  to  angels  and  spirits,  which  are  said  to  be  in 
a  point,  yet  so  as  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  another  at  the  same 
time. 

8.  Repletive,  filling  all  places ;  this  belongs  only  to  God.  As  be  is  not 
measured  by  time,  so  he  is  not  limited  by  place.  A  body  or  spirit,  because 
finite,  fills  but  one  space ;  God,  because  infinite,  fills  ail,  yet  so  as  not  to  be 
contained  in  them,  as  wine  and  water  is  in  a  vessel.  He  is  firom  the  height 
of  the  heaven  to  the  bottom  of  the  deeps,  in  eveiy  point  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  whole  circle  of  it,  yet  not  limited  by  it,  but  beyond  it. 

Now  this  hath  been  acknowledged  by  the  wisest  in  the  world. 

Some  indeed  had  other  notions  of  God.  The  more  ignorant  sort  of  the 
Jews  confined  him  to  the  temple.*  And  God  intimates  that  they  had  sach 
a  thought,  when  he  asserts  his  presence  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  opposition 
to  the  temple  they  built  as  his  house  and  '  the  place  of  his  rest.'f  And  the 
idolaters  among  Uiem  thought  their  gods  might  be  at  a  distance  from  them, 
which  Elias  intimates  in  the  scoff  he  puts  upon  them :  1  Kings  xviii.  27, 
'  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god,'  meaning  Baal ;  *  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is 
pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey ; '  and  they  follow  his  advice,  and  cried 
*  louder,'  ver.  28,  whereby  it  is  evident  they  looked  not  on  it  as  a  mock,  but 
as  a  truth.  And  the  Syrians  called  the  God  of  Israel  the  god  of  the  hills, 
as  though  his  presence  were  fixed  there,  and  not  in  the  valleys,  1  Kings  zx. 
23 ;  and  their  own  gods  in  the  valleys,  and  not  in  the  mountains.  They 
fancied  every  god  to  have  a  particular  dominion  and  presence  in  one  place, 
and  not  in  another,  and  bounded  the  territories  of  their  gods  as  they  did 
those  of  their  princes.  %  And  some  thought  him  tied  to,  and  shut  np  in, 
their  temples  and  groves  wherein  they  worshipped  him.  §  Some  of  Uiem 
thought  God  to  be  confined  to  heaven,  and  Uierefore  sacrificed  upon  the 
highest  mountains,  that  the  steam  might  ascend  nearer  heaven,  and  their 
praises  be  heard  better  in  those  places  which  were  nearest  to  the  habitation 
of  God.  But  the  wiser  Jews  acknowledged  it,  and  therefore  called  Gk>d'  place,  || 
whereby  they  denoted  his  immensity ;  he  was  not  contained  in  any  place ; 
every  part  of  the  world  subsists  by  him.  He  was  a  place  to  himself,  greater 
than  anything  made  by  him.     And  the  wiser  heathens  acknowledged  it  also. 

One  ^  calls  God  a  mind  passing  through  the  universal  nature  of  things ; 
another,  that  he  was  an  infinite  and  immense  air ;  **  another,  that  it  is  as 

*  Jerome  on  laa.  Uvi.  1.  t  Med.  Diatrib.,  vol.  i.  p.  71, 72« 

t  Hammosd  on  Mat.  vi.  7.  |  Donght  Analec.  ezcun.  61. 118. 

I  DIpD*    ^»>t.  upon  Matt.  v.  16.    Mares,  contra  Volk.  lib.  i.  cap.  27,  p.  494. 

^  Vide  Minnt.  FeL  p.  20.  *•  Plotin.  Enead  vi  lib.  v.  cap.  4. 
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natural  to  think  God  is  everywhere,  as  to  think  that  God  is.  Hence  thej 
called  God  the  sonl  of  the  world  ;  that  as  the  soul  is  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
body  to  qnicken  it,  so  is  God  in  every  part  of  the  world  to  support  it. 

And  there  are  some  resemblances  of  this  in  the  world,  though  no  creature 
can  fully  resemble  God  in  any  one  perfection  ;  for  then  it  would  not  be  a 
creature,  but  God.  But  air  and  light  are  some  weak  resemblances  of  it. 
Air  is  in  all  the  spaces  of  the  world,  in  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  extends  itself  from  the  lowest  earth  to  the  highest  regions, 
and  the  heavens  themselves  are  probably  nothing  else  but  a  refined  lund  of 
air ;  and  light  diffuseth  itself  through  the  whole  air,  and  every  part  of  it  is 
truly  light,  as  every  part  of  the  air  is  truly  air ;  and  though  they  seem  to  be 
mingled  together,  yet  they  are  distinct  things,  and  not  of  the  same  essence. 
So  is  the  essence  of  God  in  the  whole  world,  not  by  diffusion  as  air  or  light, 
not  mixed  with  any  creature,  but  remaining  distinct  from  the  essence  of  any 
created  being.  Now  when  this  hath  been  owned  by  men  instructed  only  in 
the  school  of  nature,  it  is  a  greater  shame  to  any  acquaioted  with  the  Scrip- 
ture to  deny  it.  For  the  understanding  of  this,  there  shall  be  some  propo- 
sitions premised  in  general. 

Prop,  1.  This  is  negatively  to  be  understood.  Our  knowledge  of  God  is 
most  by  withdrawing  from  him,  or  denying  to  him,  in  our  conception,  any 
weaknesses  or  imperfections  in  the  creature.  As  the  infiniteness  of  God  is 
a  denial  of  limitation  of  being,  so  immensity,  or  omnipresence,  is  a  denial  of 
limitation  of  place.  And  when  we  say  God  is  totu»  in  eveiy  place,  we  must 
understand  it  thus,  that  he  is  not  everywhere  by  parts,  as  bodies  are,  as  air 
and  light  are.  He  is  everywhere,  t.^.  his  nature  hath  no  bounds ;  he  is  not 
tied  to  any  place  as  the  creature  is,  who,  when  he  is  present  in  one  place,  is 
absent  from  another.  As  no  place  can  be  without  God,  so  no  phice  can 
compass  and  contain  him. 

Prop.  2.  There  is  an  influential  omnipresence  of  God. 

(1.)  Universal,  with  all  creatures.  He  is  present  with  all  things  by  his 
autiiority,  because  all  things  are  subject  to  him ;  by  his  power,  because  all 
things  are  sustained  by  him  ;  by  his  knowledge,  because  all  things  are  naked 
before  him.  He  is  present  in  Uie  world,  as  a  kiog  is  in  all  parts  of  his  king- 
dom regally  present ;  providentially  present  with  all,  since  his  care  extends 
to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures.  His  power  reacheth  all,  and  his  knowledge 
pierceth  all. 

As  everything  in  the  world  was  created  by  God,  so  everything  in  the  world 
is  preserved  by  God ;  and  since  preservation  is  not  wholly  distinct  from  crea- 
tion, it  is  necessary  God  should  be  present  with  everything  while  he  preserves 
it,  as  well  as  present  with  it  when  he  created  it :  '  Thou  preservest  man  and 
beast,'  Fs.  xxxvi.  6 ;  he  '  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,'  Heb. 
i.  8.  There  is  a  virtue  sustaining  every  creature,  that  it  may  not  fall  back 
into  that  nothing  from  whence  it  was  elevated  by  the  power  of  God.  All 
those  natural^ virtues  we  caU  the  principles  of  operation,  are  fountains  spring- 
ing from  his  goodness  and  power,  all  things  are  acted  and  managed  by  him, 
as  well  as  preserved  by  him ;  and  in  this  sense  God  is  present  with  all  crea- 
tures, for  whatsoever  acts  another  is  present  with  that  which  it  acts,  by  send- 
ing forth  some  virtue  and  inflaence  wheridby  it  acts.  If  free  agents  do  not 
only  *  live,'  but '  move  in  him,'  and  by  him,  Acts  xvii.  28,  much  more  are 
the  motions  of  other  natural  agents,  by  a  virtue  communicated  to  them,  and 
upheld  in  them  in  the  time  of  their  acting.  This  virtual  presence  of  God  is 
evident  to  our  sense,  a  presence  we  feel ;  his  essential  presence  is  evident  in 
our  reason.  This  influential  presence  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sun, 
which,  though  at  so  great  a  distance  from  tixe  earth,  is  present  in  the  air  and 
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earth  by  its  light,  and  within  the  earth  by  its  inflnenee  in  concocting  those 
metals  which  are  in  the  bowels  of  it,  withoat  being  snbstantiallj  either  of 
them.  God  is  thus  so  intimate  with  every  creature,  thai  there  is  not  the 
least  particle  of  any  creature,  but  the  marks  of  his  power  and  goodness  are 
seen  in  it,  and  his  goodness  doth  attend  them,  and  is  more  swift  in  its  effluxes 
than  the  breaking  out  of  light  from  the  sun,  which  yet  are  more  swift  than 
can  be  declared ;  but  to  say  he  is  in  the  world  only  by  his  virtue,  is  to 
acknowledge  only  the  effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  tiie  world,  thai  his 
eye  sees  all,  his  arm  supports  all,  his  goodness  nonrisheth  all,  but  himself 
and  his  essence  at  a  disttmce  from  them.*  And  so  the  soul  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  its  measure,  would  have  in  some  kind  a  more  excellent  manner  of 
presence  in  the  body  than  God,  according  to  the  infiniteness  of  his  being 
with  his  creatures ;  for  that  doth  not  only  communicate  life  to  the  body,  but 
is  actually  present  with  it,  and  spreads  its  whole  essence  through  the  body 
and  every  member  of  it.  All  grant  that  God  is  efficaciously  in  every  creek 
of  the  world,  but  some  say  he  is  only  substantially  in  heaven. 

(2.)  Limited  to  such  subjects  that  are  capacitated  for  this  or  that  kind  of 
presence.     Yet  it  is  an  omnipresence,  because  it  is  a  presence  in  all  the 
subjects  capacitated  for  it :  thus  there  is  a  special  providential  presence  of 
God  with  some,  in  assisting  them  when  he  sets  them  on  work  as  his  instru- 
ments for  some  special  service  in  the  world.    As  with  Gyms :  Isa.  xlv.  2, 
'  I  will  go  before  thee ;'  and  with  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Alexander,  whom  he 
protected  and  directed  to  execute  his  counsels  in  the  world ;  such  a  presence 
Judas  and  others,  that  shall  not  enjoy  his  glorious  presence,  had  in  the  work- 
ing of  miracles  in  the  world :  Mat.  vii.  22,  *  In  thy  name  we  have  done  many 
wonderful  works.'     Besides,  as  there  is  an  effective  presence  of  God  with  iJl 
creatures,  because  he  produced  them,  and  preserves  them,  so  there  is  an 
olijective  presence  of  God  with  rational  creatures,  because  he  offers  himself 
to  them,  to  be  known  and  loved  by  them.f     He  is 'near  to  wicked  men  in 
the  offers  of  grace :  Isa.  Iv.  6,  *  Call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near  ;*  besides, 
there  is  a  gracious  presence  of  God  with  his  people  in  whom  he  dwells,  and 
makes  his  abode,  as  in  a  temple  consecrated  to  him  by  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit.     '  We  will  come,*  t.  e.  the  Father  and  the  Son,  *  and  make  our  abode 
with  him,'  John  xiv.  28.     He  is  present  with  all  by  the  presence  of  his 
divinity,  but  only  in  his  saints  by  the  presence  of  a  gracious  efficacy ;  he 
walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  and  hath  dignified  the  con- 
gregation of  his  people  with  the  title  of  Jehovah  Shammaky  '  the  Lord  is 
there,'  Ezek.  xlviii.  86 ;  *  In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling- 
place  in  Sion,'  Fs.  Ixxvi.  2.     As  he  filled  the  tabernacle,  so  he  doth  the 
church,  with  the  signs  of  his  presence  ;  this  is  not  the  presence  wherewith 
he  fills  heaven  and  earth.     His  Spirit  is  not  bestowed  upon  all,  to  reside  in 
their  hearts,  enlighten  their  minds,  and  bedew  them  with  refreshing  com- 
forts.   When  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  being  '  above  all,  and  through  all,' 
Eph.  iv.  6, — above  all  in  his  majesty,  through  all  in  his  providence, — ^he  doth 
not  appropriate  that,  as  he  doth  what  follows,  and  '  in  you  all ;'  in  yon  all  bj 
a  special  grace ;  as  God  was  specially  present  with  Christ  by  the  grace  il 
union,  so  he  is  specially  present  with  his  people  by  the  grace  of  regenera- 
tion.   So  there  are  sevend  manifestations  of  his  presence :  he  hath  a  pre- 
sence of  glory  in  heaven,  whereby  he  comforts  the  saints ;  a  presence  of 
wrath  in  hell,  whereby  he  torments  the  damned ;  in  heaven  he  is  a  God 
spreading  his  beam  of  light ;  in  hell,  a  God  distributing  his  strokes  of  jus- 
tice ;  by  the  one  he  fills  heaven,  by  the  other  he  fills  hell ;  by  his  providence 
and  essence  he  fills  both  heaven  and  earth. 

*   Zanch.  f  Cajetan  in  Aquin.  part  i.  qu.  8,  artio.  8. 
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Prop,  8.  There  is  an  essential  presence  of  God  in  the  world.  He  is  not 
only  everywhere,  bj  his  power  upholding  the  creatures,  by  his  wisdom 
nnderstanding  them,  bat  by  his  essence  containing  them.  That  anything 
is  essentially  present  anywhere,  it  hath  from  God :  God  is  therefore  much 
more  present  eyerywhere,  for  he  cannot  give  that  which  he  hath  not. 

(1.)  He  is  essentially  present  in  all  places.'*'  It  is  as  reasonable  to  think 
the  essence  of  God  to  be  everywhere,  as  to  be  always ;  immensity  is  as 
rational  as  eternity.  That  indivisible  essence  which  reaches  through  all 
times,  may  as  well  reach  through  all  places.  It  is  more  excellent  to  be 
always,  than  to  be  everywhere ;  for  to  be  always  in  dnration  is  intrinsecal, 
to  be  everywhere  is  extrinsic :  if  the  greater  belongs  to  God,  why  not  the 
less  ?  As  all  times  are  a  moment  to  his  eternity,  so  all  places  are  as  a  point 
to  his  essence.  As  he  is  larger  than  all  time,  so  he  is  vaster  than  all  place. 
The  nations  of  the  world  are  to  him  *  as  the  dnst  of  the  balance,  or  drop  of 
a  bucket :  the  nations  are  accounted  as  the  small  dust,'  Isa.  xl.  15.  The 
essence  of  God  may  well  be  thought  to  be  present  everywhere  with  that 
which  is  no  more  than  a  grain  of  dust  to  him,  and  in  all  those  isles,  which, 
if  put  together,  are  <  a  very  little  thing'  in  his  hand.  Therefore,  saith  a 
learned  Jew,t  If  a  man  were  set  in  the  highest  heavens,  he  would  not  be 
nearer  to  the  essence  of  God  than  if  he  were  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Why 
may  not  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world  be  as  noble  as  that  of  the  soul  in 
the  body,  which  is  generally  granted  to  be  essentially  in  every  part  of  the 
body  of  man,  which  is  but  a  little  world ;  and  animates  every  member  by 
its  actual  presence,  though  it  exerts  not  the  same  operation  in  every  part  ?  { 
The  world  is  less  to  the  Creator  than  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  needs  more 
the  presence  of  God  than  the  body  needs  the  presence  of  the  soul.  That 
glorious  body  of  the  sun  visits  every  part  of  the  habitable  earth  in  twenty- 
four  hours  by  its  beams ;  which  reaches  the  troughs  of  the  lowest  valleys, 
as  well  as  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest  mountains :  must  we  not  acknowledge 
in  the  Creator  of  this  sun  an  infinite  greater  proportion  of  presence  ?  Is  it 
not  as  easy  with  the  essence  of  God  to  overspread  the  whole  body  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  it  is  for  the  sun  to  pierce  and  diffuse  itself  through  the  whole 
air  between  it  and  the  earth,  and  send  up  its  light  also  as  far  to  the  regions 
above  ?  Do  we  not  see  something  like  it  in  sounds  and  voices  ?  Is  not 
the  same  sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  any  other  musical  instrument,  at  the  first 
breaking  out  of  a  blast,  in  several  places  within  such  a  compass  at  the  same 
time  ?  Doth  not  every  ear  that  hears  it  receive  alike  the  whole  sound  of  it  ? 
And  fragrant  odours  scented  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  organ  proper  for  smelling  takes  in  the  same  in  every  per- 
son within  the  compass  of  it.  How  iax  is  the  noise  of  thunder  heard  alike 
to  every  ear,  in  places  something  distant  from  one  another  ?  And  do  we 
daily  find  such  a  manner  of  presence  in  those  things  of  so  low  a  concern, 
and  not  imagine  a  kind  of  presence  of  God  greater  than  all  those  ?  Is  the 
sound  of  thunder,  the  voice  of  God,  as  it  is  called,  everywhere  in  such  a 
compass,  and  shall  not  the  essence  of  an  infinite  God  be  much  more  every- 
where ?  Those  that  would  confine  the  essence  of  God  only  to  heaven,  and 
exclude  it  from  the  earth,  run  into  great  inconveniences.  It  may  be 
demanded  whether  he  be  in  one  part  of  the  heavens,  or  in  the  whole  vast 
body  of  them  ?  If  in  one  part  of  them,  his  essence  is  bounded ;  if  he  moves 
from  that  part,  he  is  mutable,  for  he  changes  a  place  wherein  he  was,  for 
another  wherein  he  was  not.  If  he  be  always  fixed  in  one  part  of  the 
heavens,  such  a  notion  would  render  him  little  better  than  a  living  statue.§ 

*  Fidn.  JFicin. 

t  Maimonid.  |  Hombeok,  Soun.  part  i.  p.  808. 
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If  he  be  in  the  whole  heayen,  why  cannot  his  essence  possess  a  greater  space 
than  the  whole  heavens,  which  are  so  vast  ?  How  comes  he  to  be  confined 
within  the  compass  of  tJiat,  since  the  whole  heayen  compasseth  the  earth  ? 
If  he  be  in  the  whole  heaven,  he  is  in  places  farther  distant  one  from  another, 
than  any  part  of  the  earth  can  be  from  the  heavens ;  since  the  earth  is  like 
a  centre  in  the  midst  of  a  circle,  it  mast  be  nearer  to  every  part  of  the  oircle 
than  some  parts  of  the  circle  can  be  to  one  another.  If,  therefore,  his 
essence  possesses  the  whole  heavens,  no  reason  can  be  rendered  why  he  doth 
not  also  possess  the  earth,  since  also  the  earth  is  but  a  little  point  in  com- 
parison of  the  vastness  of  the  heavens.  If,  therefore,  he  be  in  every  part 
of  the  heavens,  why  not  in  every  part  of  the  earth  ? 

The  Scriptare  is  plain :  Ps.  cxxzix.  7-9,  *  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  fly  from  thy  presence?    If  I  ascend  np  to 
heaven,  thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.   If 
I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  nphold 
me.'     If  he  be  in  heaven,  earth,  hell,  sea,  he  fills  all  places  with  his  pre- 
sence :  his  presence  is  here  asserted  in  places  the  most  distant  from  one 
another ;  all  the  places,  then,  between  heaven  and  earth  are  possessed  by  his 
presence.     It  is  not  meant  of  his  knowledge,  for  that  the  psalmist  had 
spoken  of  before :  ver.  2,  8,  '  Thon  nnderstandeth  my  thoughts  afieur  off: 
thou  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.'     Besides,  '  thou  art  tiiere,'  not  thy 
wisdom  or  knowledge;  but  thou,  thy  essence,  not  only  thy  virtue.     For 
having  before  spoken  of  his  omniscience,  he  proves  that  such  knowledge 
could  not  be  in  God,  unless  he  were  present  in  his  essence  in  all  places,  so 
as  to  be  excluded  from  none.    He  fills  the  depths  of  hell,  the  extension  of 
the  earth,  and  the  heights  of  the  heavens.     When  the  Scripture  mentions 
the  power  of  God  only,  it  expresseth  it  by  hand  or  arm ;  but  when  it  m^i- 
tions  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  doth  not  intend  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity, 
it  signifies  the  nature  and  essence  of  God ;  and  so  here,  when  he  saith, 
*  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?'  he  adds  exegetically,  *  whither  shall 
I  fiy  from  thy  presence,'  or  Ileb.  <  face  ?'  and  the  face  of  God  in  Scripture 
signifies  the  essence  of  God :  Exod.  xxxiii.  20,  28,  *  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
fkce,'  and  '  my  face  shall  not  be  seen;'  the  effects  [of  his  power,  wisdom, 
providence,  are  seen,  which  are  his  back-parts,  but  not  his  fiice.     The 
effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom  are  seen  in  the  world,  but  his  essence  ia 
invisible,  and  this  the  psahnist  elegantly  expresseth.    Had  I  wings  endued 
with  as  much  quickness  as  the  first  dawnings  of  the  morning  light,  or  the 
first  darts  of  any  sunbeam  that  spreads  itself  through  the  hemisphere,  and 
passes  many  miles  in  as  short  a  space  as  I  can  tlunk  a  thought,  I  should 
find  thy  presence  in  all  places  before  me,  and  could  not  fly  out  of  the  infi- 
nite compass  of  thy  essence. 

!2.)  He  is  essentially  present  with  all  creatures.  If  he  be  in  all  plaoea, 
bllows  that  he  is  with  all  creatures  in  those  places  ;  as  he  is  in  heaTen, 
so  he  is  with  all  angels ;  as  he  is  in  hell,  so  is  he  with  all  devils ;  as  he  is 
in  the  earth  and  sea,  he  is  with  all  creatures  inhabiting  those  elements.  As 
his  essential  presence  was  the  ground  of  the  first  being  of  things  by  creation, 
so  it  is  the  ground  of  the  continued  being  of  things  by  conservation.  As 
his  essential  presence  was  the  original,  so  it  is  the  support  of  the  existence 
of  all  the  creatures.  What  are  all  those  magnificent  expressions  of  his 
creative  virtue,  but  testimonies  of  his  essential  presence  at  the  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ?  <  When  he  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of 
the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hiUB 
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in  a  balance/  Isa.  xl.  12 ;  he  sets  forth  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  in 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  things,  and  eyery  expression  testifies  his 
presence  with  them.  The  waters  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at 
first  were  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  which  in  every 
part  is  touched  by  his  hand.  And  thus  he  is  equally  present  with  the 
blackest  devils,  as  well  as  the  brightest  angels ;  with  the  lowest  dust,  as 
well  as  with  the  most  sparkling  sun.  He  is  equally  present  with  the 
damned  and  the  blessed,  as  he  is  an  infinite  being,  bat  not  in  regard  of  his 
goodness  and  grace ;  he  is  equally  present  with  the  good  and  the  bad,  with 
the  scoffing  Athenians,  as  well  as  the  believing  apostles,  in  regard  of  his 
essence,  but  not  in  regard  of  the  breathing  of  his  divine  virtue  upon  them 
to  make  them  like  himself:  Acts  xvii.  27,  '  He  is  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us :  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  The  apostle 
includes  all ;  he  tells  them  they  should  seek  the  Lord ;  the  Lord  that  they  were 
to  seek  is  God  essentially  considered.  We  are  indeed  to  seek  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  that  glitter  in  his  works,  but  to  the  end  that  they  should 
direct  us  to  the  seeking  of  God  himself  in  his  own  nature  and  essence.* 
And  therefore  what  follows,  '  in  him  we  live,'  is  to  be  understood  not  of  his 
power  and  goodness,  perfections  of  his  nature,  distinguished  according  to 
our  manner  of  conception  from  his  essence,  but  of  the  essential  presence  of 
God  with  his  creatures.  If  he  had  meant  it  of  his  efficacy  in  preserving 
us,  it  had  not  been  any  proof  of  his  nearness  to  us.  Who  would  go  about 
to  prove  the  body  or  substance  of  the  sun  to  be  near  us,  because  it  doth 
warm  and  enlighten  us,  when  our  sense  evidenceth  the  distance  of  it  ?  We 
live  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  live  in  the  sun, 
which  is  so  fjEff  distant  from  us.  The  expression  seems  to  be  more  empha- 
tical  than  to  intend  any  less  than  his  essential  presence ;  but  we  live  in 
him  not  only  as  the  efficient  cause  of  our  life,  but  as  the  foundation,  sus- 
taining our  lives  and  motions,  as  if  he  were  like  air,  diffused  round  about 
us.  And  we  move  in  him,  as  Austin  saith,  as  a  sponge  in  the  sea,  not 
containing  him,  but  being  contained  by  him.  He  compasseth  all,  is  encom- 
passed by  none  ;  he  fills  all,  is  comprehended  by  none.  The  Creator  con- 
tains the  world,  the  world  contains  not  the  Creator;  as  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  contains  the  water,  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  contains  not 
the  hand,  and  therefore  some  have  chose  to  say  rather,  that  the  world  is 
in  God,  it  lives  and  moves  in  him,  than  that  God  is  in  the  world.  If  all 
things  thus  live  and  move  in  him,  then  he  is  present  with  everything 
that  hath  life  and  motion ;  and  as  long  as  the  devils  and  damned  have  life, 
and  motion,  and  being,  so  long  is  he  with  them,  for  whatsoever  lives  and 
moves,  lives  and  moves  in  him. 

But  now  this  essential  presence  is, 

(1.)  Without  any  mixture.  'I  fill  heaven  and  earth/  not,  I  am  mixed 
with  heaven  and  earth ;  his  essence  is  not  mixed  with  the  creatures,  it 
remains  entire  in  itself.  The  sponge  retains  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  though 
encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  moving  in  it,  and  the  sea  still  retains  its  own 
nature.  God  is  most  simple,  his  essence  therefore  it  is  not  mixed  with  any- 
thing. The  light  of  the  sun  is  present  with  the  air,  but  not  mixed  with  it, 
it  remains  light,  and  the  air  remains  air ;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  diiSused 
through  all  the  hemisphere,  it  pierceth  all  transparent  bodies,  it  seems  to 
mix  itself  with  all  things,  yet  remains  unmixed  and  undivided ;  the  light 
remains  light,  and  the  air  remains  air ;  the  air  is  not  light  though  it  be 
enlightened.  Or,  take  this  similitude :  when  many  candles  are  lighted  up 
in  a  room,  the  light  is  altogether,  yet  not  mixed  with  one  another;  every 
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candle  hath  a  particular  light  belonging  to  it»  which  may  be  separated  in  a 
moment  by  removing  one  candle  from  another ;  but  if  they  were  mixed  they 
could  not  be  separated,  at  least  so  easily.  God  is  not  formally  one  with 
the  world,  or  with  any  creature  in  the  world  by  his  presence  in  it ;  nor  can 
any  creature  in  the  world,  no,  not  the  soul  of  man  or  an  angel,  come  to  be 
essentially  one  with  God,  though  God  be  essentially  present  with  it. 

(2.)  The  essential  presence  is  without  any  division  of  himself.  *  I  fill 
heaven  and  earth,'  not  part  in  heaven,  and  part  in  earth ;  I  fill  one  as  well 
as  the  other.  One  part  of  his  essence  is  not  in  one  place,  and  another  part 
of  his  essence  in  another  place;  he  would  then  be  changeable;  for  that  part 
of  his  essence  which  were  now  in  this  place,  he  might  alter  it  to  another, 
and  place  that  part  of  his  essence  which  were  in  another  place  to  this ;  but 
he  is  undivided  everywhere.  As  his  eternity  is  one  indivisible  point,  though 
in  our  conception  we  divide  it  into  past,  present,  and  to  come,  so  the 
whole  world  is  as  a  point  to  him  in  regard  of  place,  as  before  was  said ;  it 
is  as  a  small  dust,  and  grain  of  dust ;  it  is  impossible  that  one  part  of  his 
essence  can  be  separated  from  another,  for  he  is  not  a  body,  to  have  one 
part  separable  from  another.  The  light  of  the  sun  cannot  be  cut  into  parts, 
it  cannot  be  shut  into  any  place  and  kept  there,  it  is  entire  in  every  place. 
Shall  not  God,  who  gives  the  light  that  power,  be  much  more  present  him- 
self? Whatsoever  hath  parts  is  finite,  but  God  is  infinite,  therefore  hath 
no  parts  of  his  essence.  Besides,  if  there  were  such  a  diyision  of  his  being, 
he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  and  uncompounded  being,  but  would  he 
made  up  of  various  parts  ;  he  would  not  be  a  Spirit;  for  parts  are  evidences 
of  composition,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  God  is  here  or  there,  but  only 
a  part  of  God  here,  and  a  part  of  God  there.  But  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth,  he  is  as  much  a  God  *  in  the  earth  beneath '  as  '  in  heaven  above,' 
Deut.  iv.  89 ;  entirely  in  all  places,  not  by  scraps  and  fragments  of  his 
essence. 

(8.^  This  essential  presence  is  not  by  multiplication.  For  that  which 
is  innnite  cannot  multiply  itself,  or  make  itseLf  more  or  greater  than  it 
was. 

(4.)  This  essential  presence  is  not  by  extension  or  diffusion ;  as  a  piece 
of  gold  may  be  beaten  out  to  cover  a  large  compass  of  ground.  No  ;  if 
God  should  create  millions  of  worlds,  he  would  be  in  tibem  all,  not  by 
stretching  out  his  being,  but  by  the  infiniteness  of  his  being ;  not  by  a 
new  growth  of  his  being,  but  by  the  same  essence  he  had  from  eternity ; 
upon  the  same  reasons  mentioned  before,  his  simplicity  and  indivisibility. 

(5.)  But,  totally ;  there  is  no  space,  not  the  least,  wherein  God  is  not 
wholly  according  to  his  essence,  and  wherein  his  whole  substance  doth  not 
exist ;  not  a  part  of  heaven  can  be  designed  wherein  the  Creator  is  not 
wholly ;  as  he  is  in  one  part  of  heaven,  he  is  in  every  part  of  heaven. 
Some  kind  of  resemblance  we  may  have  from  the  water  of  the  sea,  which 
fills  the  great  space  of  the  world,  and  is  diffused  through  all;  yet  the  essence 
of  water  is  in  every  drop  of  water  in  the  sea,  as  much  as  the  whole,  and  the 
same  quality  of  water,  though  it  comes  short  in  quantity ;  and  why  shall 
we  not  allow  God  a  nobler  wKy  of  presence,  without  division,  as  is  in  that  ? 
Or  take  this  resemblance,  since  God  likens  himself  to  the  light  in  the 
Scripture :  '  He  covereth  himself  with  light,'  Ps.  civ.  2  ;  1  John  i.  5,  <  God 
is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.'  A  crystal  globe  hung  up  in 
the  air  hath  light  all  about  it,  all  within  it,  every  part  is  pierced  by  it ; 
wherever  you  see  the  crystal,  you  see  the  light ;  the  light  in  one  pari  of 
the  crystal  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  light  in  the  other  part,  and  the 
whole  essence  of  light  is  in  every  part ;  and  shall  not  God  be  as  much  pre- 
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sent  with  his  creatnres  as  one  creatore  can  be  with  another  7*     God  is 
totally  everywhere  by  his  own  simple  sabstance. 

Prop,  4.  God  is  present  beyond  the  world.  He  is  within  and  above  all 
places,  thoogh  places  should  be  infinite  in  nomber.  As  he  was  before  and 
beyond  all  time,  so  he  is  above  and  beyond  all  place ;  being  from  eternity 
before  any  real  time,  he  must  also  be  without  as  well  as  within  any  real 
space ;  if  God  were  only  confined  to  the  world,  ho  would  be  no  more  infinite 
in  his  essence  than  the  world  is  in  quantity ;  as  a  moment  cannot  be  con- 
ceived from  eternity,  wherein  God  was  not  in  being,  so  a  space  cannot  be 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  man  wherein  God  is  not  present ;  he  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  world  nor  in  the  heavens :  1  Kings  viii.  27,  *  But  will  God, 
indeed,  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  Behold,  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee/  Solomon  wonders  that  God  should  appoint  a  temple  to  be  erected 
to  him  upon  the  earth,  when  he  is  not  contamed  in  the  vast  circuit  of  the 
heavens ;  his  essence  is  not  straitened  in  the  limits  of  any  created  work,  he 
is  not  contained  in  the  heavens,  Le,  in  the  manner  that  he  is  there ;  but  he 
is  there  in  his  essence,  and  therefore  cannot  be  contained  there  in  his 
essence.  If  it  should  be  meant  only  of  his  power  and  providence,  it  would 
conclude  also  for  his  essence ;  if  his  power  and  providence  were  infinite, 
his  essence  must  be  so  too,  for  the  infiniteness  of  his  essence  is  the  ground 
of  the  infiniteness  of  his  power.  It  can  never  enter  into  any  thought  that 
a  finite  essence  can  have  an  infinite  power,  and  that  an  infinite  power  can 
be  without  an  infinite  essence ;  it  cannot  be  meant  of  his  providence,  as  if 
Solomon  should  say,  the  heaven  of  heaven  cannot  contain  thy  providence, 
for,  naming  the  heaven  of  heavens,  that  which  encircles  and  bounds  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  he  could  not  suppose  a  providence  to  be  exercised 
where  there  was  no  object  to  exercise  it  about,  as  no  creature  is  mentioned 
to  be  beyond  the  uttermost  heaven,  which  he  calls  here  the  heaven  of 
heavens ;  besides,  to  understand  it  of  his  providence  doth  not  consist  with 
Solomon's  admiration.  He  wonders  that  God,  that  hath  so  immense  an 
essence,  should  dwell  in  a  temple  made  with  hands  ;  he  could  not  so  much 
wonder  at  his  providence  in  those  things  that  immediately  concern  his  wor- 
ship. Solomon  plainly  asserts  this*of  God,  that  he  was  so  fax  from  being 
bounded  within  the  rich  wall  of  the  temple,  which,  with  so  much  cost,  he 
had  framed  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  that  the  richer  palace  of  the  heaven 
of  heavens  could  not  contain  him.  It  is  true,  it  could  not  contain  his  power 
and  wisdom,  because  his  wisdom  could  contrive  other  kind  of  worlds,  and 
his  power  erect  them.  But  doth  the  meaning  of  that  wise  king  reach  no 
farther  than  this  ?  Will  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  reside  on  the  earth  ? 
He  was  too  wise  to  ask  such  a  question,  since  every  object  that  his  eyes  met 
with  in  the  world  resolved  him  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Goid  dwelt 
upon  the  earth,  and  glittered  in  everything  he  had  created;  and  reason 
would  assure  him  that  the  power  that  had  framed  this  world  was  able  to 
frame  many  more.  But  Solomon,  considering  the  immensity  of  God's 
essence,  wonders  that  God  should  order  a  house  to  be  built  for  him,  as  if 
he  wanted  roofs,  and  coverings,  and  habitation,  as  bodily  creatures  do. 
Will  God,  indeed,  dwell  in  a  temple,  who  hath  an  essence  so  immense  as 
not  to  be  contained  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  ?  It  is  not  the  heaven  of 
heavens  that  can  contain  Him,  his  substance.  Here  he  asserts  the 
immensity  of  his  essence  and  his  presence,  not  only  in  the  heaven,  but 
beyond  the  heavens ;  he  that  is  not  contained  in  the  heavens,  as  a  man  is  in 
a  chamber,  is  without,  and  above,  and  beyond  the  heavens ;  it  is  not  said 
they  do  not  contain  him,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  contain  him,  they 
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<  cannot  contain  him.'  It  is  impossible  then  bat  that  he  should  be  above 
them ;  he  that  is  without  the  compass  of  the  world  is  not  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  the  world.  As  his  power  is  not  limited  by  the  things  he  hath  made, 
but  can  create  innumerable  worlds,  so  can  his  essence  be  in  innumerable 
spaces ;  for  as  he  hath  power  enough  to  make  more  worlds,  so  he  hath 
essence  enough  to  fill  them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  confined  to  what  he 
hath  already  created.  Innumerable  worlds  cannot  be  a  sufilcient  place  to 
contain  God ;  he  can  only  be  a  sufficient  place  to  himself;*  he  that  w«8 
before  the  world,  and  place,  and  all  things,  was  to  himself  a  world,  a  place, 
and  everything.!  He  is  really  out  of  the  world  in  himself,  as  he  was  in 
himself  before  the  creation  of  the  world ;  as,  because  God  was  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  we  conclude  his  eternity,  so,  because  he  is  without 
the  bounds  of  the  world,  we  conclude  his  immensity,  and  from  thence  his 
omnipresence.  The  world  cannot  be  said  to  contain  him,  since  it  was  created 
by  him ;  it  cannot  contain  him  now,  who  was  contained  by  nothing  before 
the  world  was.  As  there  was  no  place  to  contain  him  before  the  world  was, 
there  can  be  no  place  to  contain  him  since  the  world  was. 

God  might  create  more  worlds  circular  and  round  as  this,  and  those  could 
not  be  so  contiguous,  but  some  spaces  would  be  left  between ;  as,  take  three 
round  balls,  lay  them  as  close  as  you  can  to  one  another,  there  will  be  some 
spaces  between,  none  would  say  but  God  would  be  in  these  spaces,  as  well 
as  in  the  world^he  had  created,  though  there  were  nothing  real  and  positive  in 
those  spaces.  Why  should  we  then  exclude  God  from  those  imaginary 
spaces  without  the  world?  God  might  also  create  many  worlds,  and 
separate  them  by  distances,  that  they  might  not  touch  one  another,  but  be 
at  a  great  distance  from  one  another,  and  would  not  God  fill  them  as  well 
as  he  doth  this  ?  If  so,  he  must  also  fill  the  spaces  between  them,  for  if  he 
were  in  all  those  worlds,  and  not  in  the  spaces  between  those  worlds,  his 
essence  would  be  divided  ;  there  would  be  gaps  in  it,  his  essence  would  be 
cut  into  parts,  and  the  distance  between  every  part  of  his  essence  would  be 
as  great  as  the  space  between  each  world.  The  essence  of  God  may  be 
conceived  then  well  enough  to  be  in  all  those  infinite  spaces  where  he  can 
erect  new  worlds. 

I  shall  give  one  place  more  to  prove  both  these  propositions,  viz.  that  God 
is  essentially  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  essentially  above  ours  without 
the  world :  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  *  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  foot- 
stool.' He  is  essentially  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  he  is  in  heaven  and 
earth  at  the  same  time,  as  a  man  is  upon  his  throne  and  his  footstool. 
God  describes  himself  in  a  human  shape,  accommodated  to  our  capacity,  aa 
if  he  had  his  head  in  heaven  and  his  feet  on  earth ;  doth  not  his  essence 
then  fill  all  intermediate  spaces  between  heaven  and  earth  ?  As  when  the 
head  of  a  man  is  in  the  upper  part  of  a  room,  and  his  feet  upon  the  floor, 
his  body  fills  up  the  space  between  the  head  and  his  feet,  this  is  meant  of 
the  essence  of  God ;  it  is  a  similitude  drawn  from  kings  sitting  upon  the 
throne,  and  not  their  power  and  authority,  but  the  feet  of  their  persons,  are 
supported  by  the  footstool ;  so  here  it  is  not  meant  only  of  the  perfections 
of  God,  but  the  essence  of  God.  Besides,  God  seems  to  tax  them  with  an 
erroneous  conceit  they  had,  as  though  his  essence  were  in  the  temple,  and 
not  in  any  part  of  the  world,  therefore  God  makes  an  opposition  between 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  temple :  *  Where  is  the  house  that  yon  built 
unto  me  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?'  Had  he  understood  it  only 
of  his  providence,  it  had  not  been  anything  against  their  mistake,  for  they 
granted  his  providence  to  be  not  only  in  ti^e  temple,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
*  Pelav.  t  Kaocor.  loc  oommim.  cap.  xix,  p.  158. 
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world.  <  Where  is  the  house  that  yoa  hnild  to  me  ?'  to  ics,  not  to  my  power 
or  providence,  hat  think  to  inclnde  me  within  those  walls  ? 

Again,  it  shews  God  to  be  above  the  heavens,  if  the  heavens  be  his 
throne;  he  sits  npon  them,  and  is  above  them  as  kings  are  above  the 
thrones  on  which  they  sit ;  so  it  cannot  be  meant  of  his  providence,  becanse, 
no  creatnre  being  without  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
power  and  the  providence  of  God  visible  there,  for  there  is  nothing  for 
fatm  to  employ  his  providence  about ;  for  providence  supposeth  a  creature 
in  actual  being ;  it  must  be  therefore  meant  of  his  essence,  which  is  above 
the  world,  and  in  the  world. 

And  the  like  proof  you  may  see,  Job  xi.  7,  8,  '  It  is  as  high  as  heaven^ 
what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  tiian  hell,  what  canst  thou  know?  the  measure 
thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea ; '  where  he  in« 
tends  the  unsearchableness  of  God's  wisdom,  but  proves  it  by  the  infinite- 
ness  of  his  essence;  Hd6.  '  He  is  the  height  of  the  heavens,'  he  is  the  top 
of  all  the  heavens ;  so  that  when  you  have  begun  at  the  lowest  part,  and 
traced  him  through  all  the  creatures,  you  will  find  his  essence  filling  all  the 
creatures  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  world,  and  infinitely  beyond  it. 

Prop.  5,  This  is  the  property  of  God,  incommunicable  to  any  creature* 
As  no  creature  can  be  eternal  and  immutable,  so  no  creature  can  be  immense, 
because  it  cannot  be  infinite ;  nothing  can  be  of  an  infinite  nature,  and 
therefore  nothing  of  an  immense  presence  but  God.  It  cannot  be  communi- 
cated to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  though  in  union  with  the  divine.* 
Some  indeed  argue  that  Christ,  in  regard  of  his  human  nature,  is  every- 
where, because  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the  right  hand  of  God 
is  everywhere.  His  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  signifies  his  exaltation, 
and  cannot  with  any  reason  be  extended  to  such  a  kind  of  arguing.  *  The 
hearts  of  kings  are  in  the  hand  of  God:'  are  the  hearts  of  kings  everywhere, 
because  God's  hand  is  everywhere  ?  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God ;  is  the  soul  therefore  of  every  righteous  man  everywhere  in  the 
world  ?  The  right  hand  of  God  is  from  eternity ;  is  the  humanity  of  Christ 
therefore  firom  eternity,  because  it  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ?  The  right 
hand  of  God  made  the  world ;  did  the  humanity  of  Christ  therefore  make 
heaven  and  earth  ?  The  humanity  of  Christ  must  then  be  confounded  with 
his  divinity,  be  the  same  with  it,  not  united  to  it.  AU  creatures  are  dis- 
tinct firom  their  Creator,  and  cannot  inherit  the  properties  essential  to  his 
nature,  as  eternity,  immensity,  immutability,  omnipresence,  omniscience. 
Ko  angel,  no  soul,  no  creature  can  be  in  all  places  at  once ;  before  they  can 
be  so,  they  must  be  immense,  and  so  must  cease  to  be  creatures,  and  com- 
mence God.    This  is  impossible. 

n.  Reasons  to  prove  God's  essential  presence. 

BsMon  1.  Because  he  is  infinite.  As  he  is  infinite,  he  is  everywhere ;  as 
he  is  simple,  his  whole  essence  is  everywhere ;  for  in  regard  of  his  infinite- 
ness,  he  hath  no  bounds ;  in  regard  of  his  simplicity,  he  hath  no  parts ; 
and  therefore  those  that  deny  God's  omnipresence,  though  they  pretend  to 
own  him  infinite,  must  really  conceive  him  finite. 

1.  God  is  infinite  in  his  perfections.  None  can  set  bounds  to  terminate 
the  greatness  and  excellency  of  God :  '  his  greatness  is  unsearchable,'  Ps. 
exlv.  8 ;  Sept.,  oDx  Uri  vi^ag,  there  is  no  end,  no  limitation.  What  hath  no 
end  is  infinite ;  his  power  is  infinite :  Job  v.  9,  '  Which  doth  great  things 
and  unsearchable,'  no  end  of  those  things  he  is  able  to  do.  His  wisdom 
infinite,  Ps.  oxlvii.  5 ;  he  understands  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 

*  Bivet,  Ftt.  ex.  p.  301,  coL  2. 
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what  is  already  made,  what  ia  possible  to  be  made ;  his  duration  infinite : 
Job  zxxvi.  26,  <  The  nmnber  of  his  years  cannot  be  seardhed  oat/  dUrc^rro^. 
To  make  a  finite  thing  of  nothing  is  an  argnment  of  an  infinite  virtue.    In- 
finite power  can  only  extract  something  out  of  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 
bat  all  things  were  drawn  forth  by  the  word  of  God,  the  heavens  and  all  the 
host  of  them.    The  san,  moon,  stars,  the  rich  embellishments  of  the  world, 
appeared  in  being  '  at  the  breath  of  his  month,'  Pb.  zxziii.  6.     The  aathor 
therefore  most  be  infinite.    And  since  nothing  is  the  canse  of  God,  or  of 
any  perfection  in  him,  since  he  derives  not  his  being,  or  the  least  spark  of 
his  glorioas  natare,  from  anything  withoat  him,  he  cannot  be  limited  in  any 
part  of  his  natare  by  anytlung  withoat  him ;  and  indeed  the  infiniteness  of 
his  power  and  his  other  perfections  is  asserted  by  the  prophet,  when  he  tells 
OS  that '  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  backet,  or  the  dast  of  the  balance, 
and  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity,*  Isa.  zl.  16,  17.     They  are  all  so  in 
regard  of  his  power,  wisdom,  &c.     Conceive  what  a  little  thing  a  grain  of 
dast  or  sand  is  to  all  the  dast  that  may  be  made  by  the  rabbish  of  a  hoose ; 
what  a  little  thing  the  heap  of  the  rabbish  of  a  house  is  to  the  vast  heap  of 
the  rabbish  of  a  whole  city,  sach  a  one  as  London ;  how  little  that  also 
would  be  to  the  dust  of  a  whole  empire ;  how  inconsiderable  that  also  to  the 
dust  of  one  quarter  of  the  world,  Europe  or  Asia ;  how  much  less  that  still 
to  the  dust  of  the  whole  world.    The  whole  world  is  composed  of  an  uneon- 
ceivable  number  of  atoms,  and  the  sea  of  an  unconceivable  number  of  drops ; 
now  what  a  little  grain  of  dust  is  in  comparison  of  the  dust  of  the  whole 
world,  a  drop  of  water  from  the  sea  to  all  the  drops  remaining  in  the  sea, 
that  is  the  whole  world  to  God.     Conceive  it  still  less,  a  mere  nothing,  yet 
is  it  all  less  than  this  in  comparison  of  God.    There  can  be  nothing  mora 
magnificently  expressive  of  the  infiniteness  of  God  to  a  hmnan  conception 
than  this  expression  of  God  himself  in  the  prophet. 

In  the  p^ection  of  a  creature,  something  still  may  be  thought  greater  to 
be  added  to  it,  but  God  containing  all  perfections  in  himself  formally,  if  they 
be  mere  perfections,  and  eminently,  if  they  be  but  perfections  in  the  creature 
mixed  with  imperfection,  nothing  can  be  thought  greater,  and  therefore  eveiy 
one  of  them  is  infinite. 

2.  If  his  perfections  be  infinite,  his  essence  must  be  so.  How  God  eaa 
have  infinite  perfections  and  a  finite  essence  is  unconceivable  by  a  human 
or  angelical  understanding.  An  infinite  power,  an  infiuite  wisdom,  an  in- 
finite duration,  must  needs  speak  an  infinite  essence,  since  the  infiniteneaa 
of  his  attributes  is  grounded  upon  the  infiniteness  of  his  essence.  To  own 
infinite  perfections  in  a  finite  subject  is  contradictory.  The  manner  of  act- 
ing by  his  power,  and  knowing  by  his  wisdom,  cannot  exceed  the  manner  of 
being  by  his  essence.  His  perfections  flow  from  his  essence,  and  the  prin- 
ciple must  be  of  the  same  nUik  with  what  flows  fix»m  it ;  and  if  we  oonoeivd 
his  essence  to  be  the  cause  of  his  perfections,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  an 
infinite  effect  should  arise  from  a  finite  cause ;  but  indeed  his  perfectiona 
are  his  essence ;  for  though  we  conceive  the  essence  of  God  as  the  subject* 
and  the  attributes  of  God  as  faculties  and  qualities  in  that  subject,  according 
to  Qur  weak  model,  who  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  God  withoat  some 
manner  of  likeness  to  ourselves;  who  find  understanding,  and  will,  and 
power  in  us  distinct  from  our  substance,  yet  truly  and  reaUy  there  is  no  dia** 
tinction  between  his  essence  and  attributes ;  one  is  inseparable  firom  the 
other.  His  power  and  wisdom  are  his  essence ;  and  ther^ore  to  maintain 
God  infinite  in  the  one  and  finite  in  the  other,  is  to  make  a  monstrous  God, 
and  have  an  unreasonable  notion  of  the  Deity;  for  there  would  be  the 
greatest  disproportion  in  his  nature,  since  there  is  no  greater  disproportion 
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oaa  possibly  be  between  one  thing  and  another  than  there  is  between  finite 
and  infinite.  Qod  mast  not  only  then  be  eomponnded,  bat  haye  parts  of 
the  greatest  distance  firom  one  another  in  nature ;  but  God  bemg  the  most 
simple  being,  without  the  least  composition,  both  must  be  eqa^y  infinite. 
If,  then,  his  essence  be  not  infinite,  his  power  and  wisdom  cannot  be  infinite^ 
which  is  both  against  Scriptore  and  reason. 

^  Again,  how  should  his  essence  be  finite  and  his  perfections  be  infinite, 
since  nothing  oat  of  himself  gave  them,  either  the  one  or  the  other  ? 

Again,  ei^er  the  essence  can  be  infinite,  or  it  cannot;  *  if  it  cannot,  there 
most  be  some  cause  of  that  impossibility.  That  can  be  nothing  without 
him,  because  nothing  without  him  can  be  as  powerful  as  himself,  much  less 
too  powerful  for  him.  Nothing  within  him  can  be  an  enemy  to  his  highest 
perfection ;  since  he  is  necessarily  what  he  is,  he  must  be  necessarily  the 
most  perfect  being,  and  therefore  necessarily  infinite ;  since  to  be  something 
infinitely  is  a  greater  perfection  than  to  be  something  finitely.!  If  he  can 
be  infinite,  he  is  infinite,  otherwise  he  could  be  greater  than  he  is,  and  so 
more  blessed  and  more  perfect  than  he  is,  which  is  impossible ;  for  being 
the  most  perfect  being,  to  whom  nothing  can  be  added,  he  must  needs  be 
infinite. 

If,  therefore,  God  haye  an  infinite  essence,  he  hath  an  infinite  presence. 
An  infinite  essence  cannot  be  contained  in  a  finite  place ;  as  those  things 
which  are  finite  have  a  bounded  space  wherein  they  are,  so  that  which  is 
infinite  hath  an  unbounded  space ;  for  as  finiteness  speaks  limitedness,  so 
infiniteness  speaks  unboundedness.  And  if  we  grant  to  God  an  infinite 
duration,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  an  infinite  presence.  In- 
deed, the  infiniteness  of  God  is  a  property  belonging  to  him  in  regard  of 
time  and  place ;  he  is  bounded  by  no  place,  and  limited  to  no  time. 

Again,  infinite  essence  may  as  well  be  everywhere,  as  infinite  power  reach 
everything ;  it  may  as  well  be  present  with  every  being,  as  infinite  power 
in  its  working  may  be  present  with  nothing  to  bring  it  into  being.  Where 
God  works  by  his  power,  he  is  present  in  his  essence,  because  his  power 
and  his  essence  cannot  be  separated,  and  therefore  his  power,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, cannot  be  anywhere  where  his  essence  is  not.  His  essence  cannot  be 
severed  from  his  power,  nor  his  power  firom  his  essence ;  for  the  power  of 
God  is  nothing  but  God  acting,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  nothing  but  God 
knowing.  As  the  power  of  God  is  always,  so  is  his  essence ;  as  the  power 
of  God  is  everywhere,  so  is  his  essence.  Whatsoever  God  is,  he  is  alway, 
and  everywhere.  To  confine  him  to  a  place  is  to  measure  his  essence,  as 
to  confine  his  actions  is  to  limit  his  power.  His  essence  being  no  less  in- 
finite than  his  power  and  his  wisdom,  can  be  no  more  bounded  than  his 
power  and  wisdom  ;  but  they  are  not  separable  from  his  essence,  yea,  they 
are  his  essence.  If  God  did  not  fill  the  whole  world,  he  would  be  deter- 
mined to  some  place,  and  excluded  from  others,  and  so  his  substance  would 
have  bounds  and  limits,  and  then  something  might  be  conceived  greater  than 
God ;  for  we  may  conceive  that  a  creature  may  be  made  by  God  of  so  vast 
a  greatnes^  as  to  fill  the  whole  world ;  for  the  power  of  God  is  able  to  make 
a  body  that  should  take  up  the  whole  space  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
reach  to  every  comer  of  it.  But  nothing  can  be  conceived  by  any  creature 
greater  than  God ;  he  exceeds  all  things,  and  is  exceeded  by  none.  God 
therefore  cannot  be  included  in  heaven,  nor  included  in  the  earth ;  cannot 
be  contained  in  either  of  them ;  for  if  we  should  imagine  them  vaster  than 
they  arci  yet  still  they  would  be  finite ;  and  if  his  essence  were  contained 

*  Amyrald  de  Trinitat.,  p.  89. 
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in  them,  U  could  be  no  more  infinite  than  the  world  which  contains  it,  as 
water  is  not  of  a  larger  compass  than  the  yessel  which  contains  it.  If  the 
essence  of  God  were  limited  either  in  the  heayens  or  earth,  it  mast  needs 
be  finite,  as  the  heavens  and  earth  are ;  bnt  there  is  no  proportion  between 
finite  and  infinite ;  God  therefore  cannot  be  contained  in  them.  If  there 
were  an  infinite  body,  that  must  be  eyerywhere ;  certainly,  then,  an  infinite 
spirit  mast  be  everywhere.  Unless  we  will  acconnt  him  finite,  we  can  render 
no  reason  why  he  shoold  not  be  in  one  creatare  as  well  as  in  another.  If 
he  be  in  heaven,  which  is  his  creatare,  why  can  he  not  be  in  the  earth, 
which  is  as  well  his  creatare  as  the  heavens? 

Reason  2.  Becanse  of  ibe  continaal  operation  of  God  in  the  world.  This 
was  one  reason  made  the  heathen  believe  that  there  was  an  infinite  spirit  in 
the  vast  body  of  the  world,  acting  in  everything,  and  prodacing  those  admir- 
able mdtions  which  we  see  everywhere  in  nature.  The  caase  which  acts  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  is  also  in  the  most  perfect  manner  present  with 
its  effects. 

God  preserves  all,  and  therefore  is  in  all.  The  apostle  thonght  it  a  good 
indaction,  *  He  is  not  far  firom  as:  for  in  him  we  live,'  Acts  zvii.  27.  Far 
being  as  much  as  because,  shews  that  fi*om  his  operation  he  condaded  his 
real  presence  with  all.  It  is  not  his  virtne  is  not  far  fi*om  every  one  of  as, 
bat  he,  his  substance,  himself;  for  none  that  acknowledge  a  God  will  deny 
the  absence  of  the  virtue  of  God  from  any  part  of  the  world.  He  works  in 
everything,  everything  works  and  lives  in  him  ;  therefore  he  is  present  with 
all,*  or  rather,  if  things  live,  they  are  in  God,  who  gives  them  life.  If 
things  live,  Gt)d  is  in  Uiem,  and  gives  them  life ;  if  things  move,  God  is  in 
them,  and  gives  them  motion  ;  if  things  have  any  being,  God  is  in  them, 
and  gives  them  being ;  if  God  withdraws  himself,  they  presently  lose  their 
being ;  and  therefore  some  have  compared  the  creatare  to  the  impression  of 
a  seal  upon  the  wafer,f  that  cannot  be  preserved  bat  by  the  presence  of  the 
seal.  As  his  presence  was  actual  with  what  he  created,  so  his  presence  is 
actual  with  what  he  preserves,  since  creation  and  preservation  do  so  little 
differ ;  if  God  creates  things  by  his  essential  presence,  by  the  same  he  sup- 
ports them.  If  his  enbstance  cannot  be  disjoined  from  his  preserving  power, 
his  power  and  wisdom  cannot  be  separated  from  his  essence ;  where  there 
are  the  marks  of  the  one,  there  is  the  presence  of  ihe  other ;  for  it  is  by  his 
essence  that  he  is  powerfiil  and  wise ;  no  man  can  distingui^  the  one  from 
the  other  in  a  simple  being.  God  doth  not  preserve  and  act  things,  by  a 
virtue  diffused  firom  him. 

It  may  be  demanded  whether  that  virtue  be  distinct  from  God  ?  If  it  bo 
not,  it  is  then  the  essence  of  God ;  if  it  be  distinct,  it  is  a  creatare,  and  then 
it  may  be  asked  how  that  virtue  which  preserves  other  things  is  preserved 
itself?  It  must  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  essence  of  God,  or  else  there 
must  be  a  ranning  in  infinitum ;  or  else,t  is  that  virtue  of  God  a  sabstanee 
or  not  ?  Is  it  endued  with  understanding  or  not  ?  If  it  hath  understand- 
ing, how  doth  it  differ  from  God  ?  If  it  wants  understanding,  can  any 
imagine  that  the  support  of  the  world,  the  guidance  of  all  ereatares,  the 
wonders  of  nature,  can  be  wrought,  preserved,  managed,  by  a  virtue  that 
hath  nothing  of  understanding  in  it  ?  If  it  be  not  a  substance,  it  can  moch 
less  be  able  to  produce  such  excellent  operations  as  the  preserving  all  the 
kinds  of  things  in  the  world,  and  ordermg  them  to  perform  such  excellent 
ends ;  this  virtue  is  therefore  God  himself,  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
God ;  and  therefore  wheresoever  the  effects  of  these  are  seen  in  the  w(vld« 
God  is  essentially  present.  Some  cieatures,  indeed,  act  at  a  distance  by  a 
*  Pont        t  Qtt. '  water '  ?— Eo.       I  Amyrald  de  Trinitat.,  p.  106, 107. 
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acting 


nature,  that  snch  a  nature  cannot  be  eyerywhere  present,  and  extend  its 
substance  to  all  parts.  To  act  by  a  virtue,  speaks  the  subject  finite,  and  it 
is  a  part  of  indigence.  Kings  act  in  their  kingdoms  by  ministers  and  mes- 
sengers, because  they  cannot  act  otherwise;  but  God,  being  infinitely  perfect, 
'  works  all  things  in  all'  immediately,  1  Cor.  xii.  6.  Illumination,  sanctifi* 
cation,  grace,  £;.,  are  the  immediate  works  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  imme- 
diate agents  are  present  with  what  they  do ;  it  is  an  argument  of  the  greater 
perfection  of  a  being  to  know  things  immediately  which  are  done  in  sereral 
places,  than  to  know  them  at  the  second  hand  by  instruments.  It  is  no  less 
a  perfection  to  be  everywhere,  rather  than  to  be  tied  to  one  place  of  action, 
and  to  act  in  other  plaices  by  instruments  for  want  of  a  power  to  act  imme- 
diately itself.  God  indeed  acts  by  means  and  second  causes  in  his  provi- 
dential dispensations  in  the  world,  but  this  is  not  out  of  any  defect  of  power 
to  work  all  immediately  himself;  but  he  thereby  accomodates  his  way  of 
acting  to  the  nature  of  the  creature,  and  the  order  of  things  which  he  hath 
setUed  in  the  world.  And  when  he  works  by  means,  he  acts  with  those 
means,  in  those  means,  sustains  their  faculties  and  virtues  in  them,  concurs 
with  them  by  his  power,  so  that  God's  acting  by  means  doth  rather  strengthen 
his  essential  presence  than  weaken  it,  since  there  is  a  necessary  dependence 
of  the  creatures  upon  the  Creator  in  their  being  and  acting;  and  what  they 
are,  they  are  by  the  power  of  God ;  what  they  act,  they  act  in  the  power  of 
God  concurring  with  them.  They  have  their  motion  in  him  as  well  as  their 
being ;  and  where  the  power  of  God  is,  his  essence  is,  because  they  are 
inseparable ;  and  so  this  omnipresence  ariseth  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
nature  of  God.  The  more  vast  anything  is,  the  less  confined.  All  that 
will  acknowledge  God  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  work  all  things  by  his  will 
without  an  essential  presence,  cannot  imagine  him  upon  the  same  reason, 
ao  littie  as  to  be  contained  in  and  bounded  by  any  place. 

Bsason  8.  Because  of  his  supreme  perfection. 

No  perfection  is  wanting  to  God ;  but  an  unbounded  essence  is  a  perfec- 
tion, a  limited  one  is  an  imperfection.  Though  it  be  a  perfection  in  a  man 
to  be  wise,  yet  it  is  an  imperfection  that  his  wisdom  cannot  rule  all  the 
things  that  concern  him ;  though  it  be  a  perfection  to  be  present  in  a  place 
where  his  affairs  lie,  yet  is  it  his  imperfection  that  he  cannot  be  present 
everywhere  in  the  midst  of  all  his  concerns.  If  any  man  could  be  so,  it 
would  be  universally  owned  as  a  prime  perfection  in  him  above  others.  Is 
that  which  would  be  a  perfection  in  man  to  be  denied  to  God  ?  *  As  that 
which  hath  life  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  hath  not  life,  and  that  which 
hath  sense  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  hath  only  life,  as  the  plants  have, 
and  what  hath  reason  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  hath  only  life  and 
sense  as  the  beasts  have,  so  what  is  everywhere  is  more  perfect  than  that 
which  is  bounded  in  some  narrow  confines.  If  a  power  of  motion  be  more 
excellent  than  to  be  bed-rid,  and  swiftness  in  a  creature  be  a  more  excellent 
endowment  than  to  be  slow  and  snail-like,  then  to  be  everywhere  without 
motion  is  unconceivably  a  greater  excellency  than  to  be  everywhere  suc- 
cessively by  motion.  God  sets  forth  his  readiness  to  help  his  people  and 
punish  his  enemies ;  or  his  omnipresence,  by  swiftness,  or  •  flying  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,'  Ps.  xviii.  10.  The  wind  is  in  eveiy  part  of  the  air  where 
it  blows ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  in  this  or  that  point  of  the  air  where  you 
feel  it,  so  as  to  exclude  it  from  another  part  of  the  air  where  you  are  not;  it 
seems  to  possess  all  at  once. 

If  the  divine  essence  had  any  bounds  of  place,  it  would  be  imperCdct,  as 

«  Amjxald  de  Trinitat,  p.  74,  75. 
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• 
well  aa  if  it  bad  bonnds  of  time ;  where  anything  ha£h  limitation^  it  bath 
aome  defect  in  being ;  and  therefore,  if  God  were  confined  or  oonelnded,  be 
wonld  be  aa  good  aa  nothing  in  regard  of  infiniteneaa.  Whence  ahonld  thia 
reatraint  ariae  ?  There  ia  no  power  above  him  to  reatrain  him  to  a  eertaia 
apace ;  if  ao,  then  he  would  not  be  God,  but  that  power  which  reatrained 
him  would  be  God.  Not  from  hia  own  nature,  for  the  being  eyerywhere 
impliea  no  contradiction  to  hia  natore ;  if  hia  own  nature  determined  him  to 
a  certain  place,  then  if  he  removed  from  that  place,  be  would  act  againat  bia 
nature.  To  conceive  any  such  thing  of  God  ia  highly  abaurd.  It  cannot 
be  thought  God  abould  voluntarily  impose  any  auch  reatraint  or  confinement 
upon  himself;  this  would  be  to  deny  himself  a  perfection  he  might  have. 
If  God  have  not  this  perfection,  it  ia  either  because  it  ia  inconsiatent  with 
bis  nature,  or  because  he  cannot  have  it,  or  becauae  he  will  not.  The 
former  cannot  be ;  for  if  he  hath  impreaaed  upon  air  and  light  a  reaemblance 
of  his  excellency  to^difiuse  themselves  and  ML  ao  vaat  a  apace,  ia  auch  an 
excellency  inconsistent  with  the  Creator  more  than  the  creature  ?  What* 
aoever  perfection  the  creature  hath  ia  eminently  in  God.  Pa.  xciv.  8,  9, 
'  Understand,  0  ye  brutiah  among  the  people :  and  ye  foola,  when  will  you 
be  wise  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  bear  ?  be  that  formed  the 
eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  ahall  not  he  know  ? ' 
By  the  same  reaaon  he  that  hath  given  auch  a  power  to  thoae  creatmea,  air 
and  light,  shall  not  he  be  much  more  filling  all  apacea  of  the  world  ?  It  ia 
ao  clear  a  rule,  that  the  paalmiat  fixes  a  folly  and  brutiahneaa  upon  thoae 
that  deny  it.  It  ia  not  therefore  inconaistent  with  bia  nature ;  it  were  not 
then  a  perfection,  but  an  imperfection ;  but  whatsoever  ia  an  excelleney  in 
creatures,  cannot  in  a  way  of  eminency  be  an  imperliBction  in  God.  If  it  be 
then  a  perfection,  and  God  want  it,  it  is  becauae  be  cannot  have  it.  Where, 
then,  is  his  power  ?  How  can  he  be  then  the  fountain  of  bia  own  being  ? 
If  he  will  not,  where  ia  bia  love  to  hia  own  nature  and  glory?  ainoe  no 
creature  would  deny  that  to  itself  which  it  can  have  and  ia  an  excellency  to 
it.  God  therefore  hath  not  only  a  power  or  fitneaa  to  be  eveiywhere*  but 
he  is  actually  everywhere. 

Eeaaon  4.  Because  of  his  immutability. 

If  God  did  not  fill  all  the  spaces  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  only  poaaeas 
one,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  God  hath  a  power  to  move  himaelf 
to  another.  It  were  absurd  to  fix  God  in  a  part  of  the  heavens,  like  a  atar 
in  an  orb,  without  a  power  of  motion  to  another  place.  If  he  be,  therefore, 
essentially  in  heaven,  may  he  not  be  upon  the  eairth  if  he  pleaae,  and  trana* 
for  bia  substance  firom  one  place  to  another  ?  To  aay  he  cannot  ia  to  deny 
him  a  perfection,  which  he  hath  beatowed  upon  hia  creaturea ;  the  angela* 
his  messengers,  are  aometimea  in  heaven,  sometimes  on  earth ;  th^  oaglea, 
meaner  creatures,  are  sometimes  in  the  air  out  of  aight,  sometimes  upon 
the  earth.  If  he  doth  move,  therefore,  and  recede  from  one  place  and  aettle 
in  another,  doth  he  not  declare  himself  mutable  by  changing  placea,  bj 
being  where  he  waa  not  before,  and  in  not  being  where  he  waa  before  ?  fie 
wonld  not  fill  heaven  and  earUi  at  once,  but  aucceaaively ;  no  man  can  bo 
aaid  to  fill  a  room  that  moves  from  one  part  of  a  room  to  another ;  if,  there- 
fore, any  in  their  imaginations  stake  God  to  the  beavena,  they  render  him 
ieaa  than  his  creatures  ;  if  they  allow  him  a  power  of  motion  from  one  place 
to  another,  they  conceive  him  changeable ;  and,  in  either  of  them,  thej  own 
him  no  greater  than  a  finite  and  limited  being ;  limited  to  heaven,  if  thej 
fix  him  Uiere;  limited  to  that  space,  to  which  they  imagine  him  to  move. 

Eeaaon  5.  Becauae  of  hia  omnipotency. 

The  Almightinesa  of  God  ia  a  notion  settled  in  the  minda  of  all*  that  Ood 
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cm  do  vhatfloeyer  he  pleases,  eyeryihuig  thftt  is  not  against  the  purity  of 
his  nature,  and  doth  not  imply  a  contradiction  in  itseff ;  he  can  therefore 
create  millions  of  worlds  greater  than  this,  and  millions  of  heaTcns  greater 
than  this  heaven  he  hath  already  created ;  if  so,  he  is  then  in  nnconceivahlo 
spaces  beyond  this  world,  for  his  essence  is  not  less  and  narrower  than  his 
power,  and  his  power  is  not  to  be  thought  of  a  farther  extent  than  his 
essence ;  he  cannot  be  excluded  therefore  from  those  vast  spaces  where  his 
power  may  fix  those  worlds  if  he  please ;  if  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
should  fill  this  world,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  exclude  God  from  the  narrow 
space  of  this  world,  tiiat  is  not  contained  in  infinite  spaces  beyond  the  world. 
Qod  is  wheresoever  he  hath  a  power  to  act,  but  he  hath  a  power  to  act 
everywhere  in  the  world,  everywhere  out  of  the  world ;  he  is  therefore 
eveiywhere  in  the  world,  everywhere  out  of  the  world.  Before  this  world 
was  made,  he  had  a  power  to  make  it  in  the  space  where  now  it  stands. 
Was  he  not  then  unlimitedly  where  the  world  now  is,  before  the  world  re* 
eeived  a  being  by  his  powerful  word  ?  Why  should  he  not  then  be  in  every 
part  of  the  world  now  ?  Can  it  be  thought  that  God,  who  was  immense 
before,  diould,  after  he  had  created  Uie  world,  contract  himself  to  the  limits  of 
one  of  his  creatures,  and  tie  himself  to  a  particular  place  of  his  own  creation, 
and  be  less  after  his  creation  than  he  was  before  ? 

This  might  also  be  prosecuted  by  an  argument  from  his  eternity.  What 
is  eternal  in  duration  is  immense  in  essence ;  the  same  reason  which  renders 
him  eternal  renders  him  immense ;  that  which  proves  him  to  be  always  will 
prove  him  to  be  everywhere. 

nL  The  third  thing  is,  propositions  for  the  further  clearing  this  doctrine 
from  any  exceptions. 

1.  This  truth  is  not  weakened  by  the  expressions  in  Scripture,  where  God 
is  said  to  dwell  in  heaven,  and  in  tiie  temple. 

(1.)  He  is,  indeed,  said  to  <  sit  in  heaven,'  Ps.  ii.  4,  and  to  <  dwell  on 
high,'  Ps.  cxiii.  5  ;  but  he  is  nowhere  said  to  dwell  only  in  the  heavens,  as 
confined  to  them.  It  is  the  court  of  his  majestical  presence,  but  not  the 
prison  of  his  essence ;  for  when  we  are  told  that  the  '  heaven  is  his  throne,* 
Isa.  Izvi.  1,  we  are  told  with  the  same  breath  that  the  *  earth  is  his  foot- 
stooL  He  dwells  on  high  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  but  he 
is  in  all  places  in  regard  of  the  difiusion  of  his  presence.  The  soul  is 
essentially  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  doth  not  exert  the  same  opera* 
tions  in  idl ;  the  more  noble  discoveries  of  it  are  in  the  head  and  heart :  in 
the  head,  where  it  exerciseth  the  ohiefest  senses  for  the  enriching  the  under- 
standing ;  in  the  heart,  where  it  vitally  resides,  and  communicates  life  and 
motion  to  the  rest  of  ike  body.  It  doth  not  understand  with  the  foot  or 
toe,  though  it  be  in  all  parts  of  the  body  it  forms.  And  so  God  may  be 
said  to  dwell  in  heaven,  in  regard  of  the  more  excellent  and  majestic  repre- 
sentation of  himself^  both  to  tiie  creatures  that  inhabit  the  place,  as  angels 
and  blessed  spirits,  and  also  in  those  marks  of  his  greatness  which  he  hath 
planted  there,  those  spiritual  natures  which  have  a  nobler  stamp  of  God  upon 
them,  and  those  excellent  bodies,  as  sun  and  stars,  which  as  so  many  tapers 
light  us  to  behold  his  gloiy,  Ps.  xix.  1,  and  astonish  the  minds  of  men  when 
they  gaze  upon  them.  It  is  his  court,  where  he  hath  the  most  solemn  wor- 
ship from  his  creatures,  all  his  courtiers  attending  there  with  a  pure  love 
and  glowing  seal.  He  r^gns  there  in  a  special  manner,  without  any  oppo- 
sition to  his  government ;  it  is  therefore  called  his  '  holy  dwelling-place,' 
2  Ghron.  iii.  27.  The  earth  hath  not  that  title,  since  sin  cast  a  stain  and  a 
mining  corse  upon  it ;  the  earth  is  not  his  throne,  because  his  government 
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18  opposed ;  but  heaven  is  none  of  Satan's  precinet,  and  the  role  of  €k>d  is 
uncontradicted  by  the  inhabitants  of  it.  It  is  from  thence  also  he  hath  given 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  himself;  thence  he  sends  the  angels  his  mes- 
sengers, his  Son  npon  redemption,  his  Spirit  for  sanetification.  From 
heaven  his  gifts  drop  down  upon  oar  heads,  and  his  grace  upon  onr  hearts, 
James  iii.  17 ;  from  thence  the  chiefest  blessings  of  earth  descend.  The 
motions  of  the  heavens  fatten  the  earth,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  bat 
stewards  to  the  earthly  comforts  for  man  by  their  inflaence.  Heaven  is  the 
richest,  vastest,  most  stedfiEist  and  majestic  part  of  the  visible  creation.  It 
is  there  where  he  will  at  last  manifest  himself  to  his  people  in  a  fall  eon* 
junction  of  grace  and  glory,  and  be  for  ever  open  to  his  people  in  onin- 
terrapted  expressions  of  goodness,  and  discoveries  of  his  presence,  as  a 
reward  of  their  labour  and  service ;  and,  in  these  respects,  it  may  pecaliarly 
be  called  his  throne.  And  this  doth  no  more  hinder  his  essential  presence 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  than  it  doth  his  graeioas  presence  in  all  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  God  is  in  heaven,  in  regard  of  the  manifestation  of  his  gloiy ; 
in  hell,  by  the  expression  of  his  justice ;  in  the  earth,  by  the  discoveries  of 
his  wisdom,  power,  patience,  and  compassion ;  in  his  people,  by  the  monu- 
ments of  his  grace ;  and  in  all,  in  regiurd  of  his  substance. 

(2.)  He  is  said  also  to  dwell  in  tiie  ark  and  temple.  It  is  called,  Ps. 
xxvi.  8,  <  the  habitation  of  his  house,  and  the  place  where  his  honour 
dwells ; '  and  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  as  in  his  holy  mountain,  '  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord  of  hosts,'  Zech.  viii.  8 ;  in  regard  of  publishing  his  oracles, 
answering  their  prayers,  manifesting  more  of  his  goodness  to  tiie  Israelites 
than  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  erecting  his  true  worship  among 
them,  which  was  not  settled  in  any  part  of  the  world  besides ;  and  his  wor- 
ship is  principally  intended  in  that  psalm.  The  ark  is  the  place  where  his 
honour  dwells ;  the  worship  of  God  is  called  the  glory  of  God :  <  They 
changed  the  glory  of  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  men,'  Bom. 
i.  28,  f .  e.  they  changed  the  worship  of  God  into  idolatiy ;  and  to  that  also 
doth  the  place  in  Zechariah  refer. 

Now,  because  he  is  said  to  dwell  in  heaven,  is  he  essentially  only  there  ? 
Is  he  not  as  essentially  in  the  temple  and  ark  as  he  is  in  heaven,  since  there 
are  as  high  expressions  of  his  habitation  there,  as  of  his  dwelling  in  heaven  ? 
If  he  dwell  only  in  heaven,  how  came  he  to  dwell  in  the  temple  ?  Both  are 
asserted  in  Scripture,  one  as  much  as  the  other.  If  his  dwelling  in  heaven 
did  not  hinder  his  dwelling  in  the  ark,  it  could  as  little  hinder  the  presence 
of  his  essence  on  the  eartii.  To  dwell  in  heaven  and  in  one  part  of  the 
earth  at  the  same  time,  is  all  one  as  to  dwell  in  all  parts  of  heaven  and  all 
parts  of  earth.  If  he  were  in  heaven,  and  in  the  ark  and  temple,  it  waa  tha 
same  essence  in  both,  though  not  the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  himself. 
If  by  his  dwelling  in  heaven  he  meant  his  whole  essence,  why  is  it  not  also 
to  be  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the  ark  ?  It  was  not  sure  part  of  his  essenee 
that  was  in  heaven,  and  piui  of  his  essence  that  was  on  earth ;  his  essence 
would  then  be  divided ;  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  would  be  in  heaven 
and  the  ark  at  the  same  time,  and  not  in  the  spaces  between  ?  Could  his 
essence  be  split  into  fragments,  and  a  gap  made  in  it,  that  two  distinct  spaces 
should  be  filled  by  him,  and  all  between  be  empty  of  him  ?  So  that  God's 
being,  said  to  dwell  in  heaven,  and  in  the  temple,  is  so  far  from  impaazing 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  that  it  more  confirms  and  evidences  it. 

2.  Nor  do  the  expressions  of  God's  coming  to  ns,  or  departing  from  m, 
impair  this  doctrine  of  his  omnipresence. 

God  is  said  to  '  hide  his  face'  from  his  people,  Ps.  x.  1,  to  be  'fiur  from 
.the  wiokedi'  Ptov.  zv.  29 ;  and  the  Gentilea  an  said  to  be  'abr  off,'  vis.. 
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from  God,  Eph.  ii.  17,  and  upon  the  mani&Btaiion  of  Christ,  *  made  near.' 
These  must  not  be  miderstood  of  any  distance  or  nearness  of  his  essence, 
ibr  that  is  equally  near  to  all  persons  and  things,  bat  of  some  other  special 
way  and  manifestation  of  his  presence.  Thus  God  is  said  to  be  in  beUeyers 
by  love,  as  they  are  in  him:  1  John  iv.  15,  'He  that  abides  in  love  abides 
in  God,  and  God  in  him.'  He  that  loves  is  in  the  thing  beloved ;  and 
when  two  love  one  another,  they  are  in  one  another.  God  is  in  a  righteous 
man  by  a  special  grace,  and  far  from  the  wicked  in  regard  of  such  special 
works;  and  Gh)d  is  said  to  be  in  a  place  by  a  special  manifestation,  as  when 
he  was  in  the  bush,  Exod.  iii.,  or  manifesting  his  glory  upon  mount  Sinai : 
Exod.  xxiv.  16,  '  The  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  mount  Sinai.'  God  is 
said  to  hide  his  face  when  he  withdraws  his  comforting  presence,  disturbs 
the  repose  of  our  hearts,  flasheth  terror  into  our  consciences,  when  he  puts 
men  under  the  smart  of  the  cross,  as  though  he  had  ordered  his  mercy 
utterly  to  depart  from  them,  or  when  he  doth  withdraw  his  special  assisting 
providence  from  us  in  our  affiurs.  So  he  departed  from  Saul,  when  he 
withdrew  his  direction  and  protection  from  him  in  the  concerns  of  his 
government:  1  Sam.  xvi.  14,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,' 
i.  e,  the  spirit  of  government.  God  may  be  fax  from  us  in  one  respect,  and 
near  to  us  in  another ;  far  from  us  in  regard  of  comfort,  yet  near  to  us  in 
regard  of  support,  when  his  essential  presence  continues  the  same.  This 
is  a  necessary  consequent  upon  the  infiniteness  of  God,  the  other  is  an  act 
of  the  will  of  God;  so  he  was  said  to  forsake  Christ  in  regard  of  his 
obscuring  his  glory  from  his  human  nature  and  inflicting  his  wrath,  though 
he  was  near  to  him  in  regard  of  his  grace,  and  preserved  him  from  contracting 
any  spot  in  his  sufferings.  We  do  not  say  Uie  sun  is  departed  out  of  the 
heavens  when  it  is  bemisted ;  it  remains  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens, 
passes  on  its  course,  though  its  beams  do  not  reach  us  by  reason  of  the  bar 
between  us  and  it.  The  soul  is  in  every  part  of  the  body  in  regard  of  its 
substance,  and  constantly  in  it,  though  it  doth  not  act  so  sprightly  and 
vigorously  at  one  time  as  at  another  in  one  and  the  same  member,  and  dis- 
cover itself  so  sensibly  in  its  operations ;  so  all  the  various  effects  of  God 
towards  the  sons  of  men  are  but  diverse  operations  of  one  and  the  same 
essence.  He  is  far  from  us  or  near  to  us,  as  he  is  a  judge  or  a  benefactor. 
When  he  comes  to  punish,  it  notes,  not  the  approach  of  his  essence,  but 
the  stroke  of  his  justice;  when  he  comes  to  benefit,  it  is  not  by  a  new 
access  of  his  essence,  but  an  efflux  of  his  grace.  He  departs  from  us  when 
he  leaves  us  to  the  firowns  of  his  justice,  he  comes  to  us  when  he  encircles 
us  in  the  arms  of  his  mercy ;  but  he  was  equally  present  with  us  in  both 
dispensations  in  regard  of  his  essence.  And  likewise  God  is  said  to 
come  down — Gen.  xi.  5, '  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city' — ^when 
he  doth  some  signal  and  wonderful  works  which  attract  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  supreme  power  and  providence  in  the  world,  who 
judged  God  absent  and  careless  before. 

8.  Nor  is  the  essential  presence  of  God  with  all  creatures  any  disparage- 
ment to  him.  Since  it  was  no  disparagement  to  create  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him  to  fill  them.  If  he  were  essentially 
present  with  them  when  he  created  them,  it  is  no  dishonour  to  him  to  be 
essentiaUy  present  with  them  to  support  them.  If  it  were  his  glory  to 
create  them  by  his  essence  when  they  were  nothing,  can  it  be  his  disgrace 
to  be  present  by  his  essence,  since  they  are  something,  and  something  good, 
and  very  good  in  his  eye  ?  Gen.  i.  81,  '  God  saw  everything,  and  behold  it 
was  very  good,'  or  '  mighty  good ;'  all  ordered  to  declare  his  goodnesst 
wisdomi  power,  and  to  make  him  adorable  to  man,  and  therefore  took  com- 
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placencj  in  them.  There  is  a  hannony  in  all  things,  a  oomhination  in  them 
for  those  glorioos  ends  for  which  God  created  them ;  and  is  it  a  disgrace 
for  God  to  be  present  with  his  own  harmonioos  composition  ?  Is  it  not  a 
musician's  glory  to  touch  with  his  fingers  the  treble,  the  least  and  tendarest 
string,  as  well  as  the  strongest  and  greatest  bass  ?  Hath  not  eTfifything 
some  stamp  of  God's  own  being  upon  it,  since  he  eminently  contains  in 
himself  the  perfections  of  all  his  works  ?  Whatsoever  hath  being  hath  a 
footstep  of  God  npon  it,  who  is  all  being.  Everything  in  the  earUi  is  his 
footstool,  having  a  mark  of  his  foot  upon  it.  All  declare  the  being  of  God, 
because  they  had  their  being  from  God ;  and  will  God  account  it  any  dis- 
paragement to  him  to  be  present  with  that  which  confirms  his  being,  and 
the  glorious  perfections  of  his  nature  to  his  intelligent  creatures  ?  The 
meanest  things  are  not  without  their  virtues,  which  may  boast  God's  being 
the  Creator  of  them,  and  rank  them  in  the  midst  of  his  works  of  wisdom  as 
well  as  power.  Doth  God  debase  himself  to  be  present  by  his  essence  with 
the  things  he  hath  made,  more  than  he  doth  to  know  them  by  his  essence? 
Is  not  the  least  thing  known  by  him  9  How  ?  Not  by  a  faculty  or  act  dis- 
tinct from  his  essence,  but  by  his  essence  itself.  How  is  anything  dis- 
graceful to  the  essential  presence  of  God,  that  is  not  disgraceful  to  his 
knowledge  by  his  essence?  Besides,  would  God  make  anything  that 
should  be  an  invincible  reason  to  him  to  part  with  his  own  infiniteneeSy  by 
a  contraction  of  his  own  essence  into  a  less  compass  than  before  ?  It  was 
immense  before,  it  had  no  bounds ;  and  wonl<)  God  make  a  world  thai  be 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  present  with,  and  continue  it  to  the  diminution  and 
lessening  of  himself,  rather  thtfn  anxiihilate  it  to  avoid  the  disparagement? 
This  were  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  cast  a  blemish  upon  his 
infinite  understanding,  that  he  knows  not  the  consequences  of  his  work,  or 
is  well  contented  to  be  impaired  in  the  immensity  of  his  own  essenee  by  it. 
No  man  thinks  it  a  dishonour  to  light,  a  most  excellent  creature,  to  be  pre- 
sent with  a  toad  or  serpent ;  and  though  there  be  an  infinite  disproportion 
between  light,  a  creature,  and  the  Father  of  lights,  the  Creator,  yet*  God, 
being  a  Spirit,  knows  how  to  be  with  bodies  as  if  they  were  not  bodies.  And 
being  jealous  of  his  own  honour,  would  not,  could  not,  do  anything  that  xnic^t 
impair  it. 

4.  Nor  will  it  follow,  that  because  God  is  essentially  everywhere,  that 
everything  is  God.  God  is  not  everywhere  by  any  conjunction,  composi- 
tion, or  mixture  with  anything  on  earUi.  When  li^t  is  in  every  part  of  a 
crystal  globe,  and  encircles  it  dose  on  every  side,  do  they  become  one  ? 
No ;  the  crystal  remains  what  it  is,  and  the  light  retains  its  own  natnxe. 
God  is  not  in  us  as  a  part  of  us,  but  as  an  e£Eicient  and  preserving  cause. 
It  is  not  by  his  essential  presence,  but  his  efficacious  presence,  that  he 
brings  any  person  into  a  Ukeness  to  his  own  natore.  God  is  so  in  his 
essence  with  things  as  to  be  distinct  from  them,  as  a  cause  from  the  e£foet, 
as  a  Creator  different  from  the  creature,  preserving  their  nature,  not  com- 
municating his  own.  His  essence  touches  all,  is  in  conjunction  with  none. 
Finite  and  infinite  cannot  be  joined.  He  is  not  far  from  us,  therefore  near 
to  us ;  so  near,  that  we  *  live  and  move  in  him,*  Acts  xvii.  28.  Nothing  is 
God  because  it  moves  in  him,  any  more  than  a  fish  in  the  sea  is  the  sea,  or 
a  part  of  the  sea,  because  it  moves  in  it.f  Doth  a  man  that  holds  a  thing 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  transform  it  by  that  action,  and  make  it  like  his 
hand  ?  The  soul  and  body  are  more  straiUy  united  than  the  essenee  of  Qod 
is  by  his  presence  with  any  creature.  The  soul  is  in  the  body  as  a  form  in 
matter,  and  from  their  nnion  doth  arise  a  man;  yet  in  this  near  coi^Qoe- 
e  Gsssend.  t  Amyrsld  de  Trlnit,  p.  99, 100. 
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tion  both  body  and  soul  remain  distinot.  The  aonl  is  not  the  body,  nor 
the  body  the  soul;  they  both  have  distinet  natures  and  essences.  The 
body  can  never  be  changed  into  a  aonl,  nor  the  soul  into  a  body ;  no  more 
esn  Qod  into  the  ereatare,  or  the  creature  into  God.  Fire  is  in  heated 
iron,  in  every  part  of  it,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing  bat  fire ;  yet  is  not 
fire  and  iron  the  same  thing?  But  such  a  kind  of  aigoing  a^^unst  God*8 
omnipresence,  that  if  God  were  essentially  present  CTerything  would  be 
God,  would  exclude  him  fix>m  heaven  as  well  as  from  earth.  By  the  same 
reason,  since  they  acknowledge  God  essentially  in  heaven,  the  heaven  where 
he  is  should  be  changed  into  the  nature  of  God ;  and  by  arguing  against 
his  presence  in  earth  upon  this  ground,  they  run  such  an  inconvenience,  that 
they  must  own  him  to  be  nowhere,  and  that  which  is  nowhere  is  nothing  t  , 
Doth  the  earth  become  God  because  God  is  essentially  there,  any  more  than 
the  heavens,  where  God  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  essentially  present  ? 

Again,  if  where  God  is  essentially,  that  must  be  God,  then  if  they  place 
God  in  a  point  of  the  heavens,  not  only  that  point  must  be  God,  but  all  the 
world,  beotuse  if  that  point  be  God,  because  God  is  there,  then  the  point 
touched  by  that  point  must  be  God,  and  so  consequently  as  far  as  there  are 
any  points  touched  by  one  another.  We  live  and  move  in  God,  so  we  live 
and  move  in  the  air ;  we  are  no  more  God  by  that  than  we  are  mere  air, 
because  we  breathe  in  it,  and  it  enters  into  all  the  pores  of  our  body ;  nay, 
where  there  was  a  straiter  union  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human  in  our 
Saviour,  yet  the  nature  of  both  was  distinet,  and  the  humanity  was  not 
changed  into  the  divinity,  nor  the  divinity  into  the  humanity. 

5.  Nor  doth  it  follow,  that  because  God  is  everywhere,  therefore  a 
ereature  may  be  worshipped  without  idolatry.  Some  of  the  heathens,  who 
acknowledged  God's  omnipresence,  abused  it  to  the  countenancing  idolatry; 
because  God  was  resident  in  everything,  they  thought  everything  might  be 
worshipped,  and  some  have  used  it  as  an  srgument  against  this  doctrine ; 
the  best  doctrines  may  by  men's  corruption  be  drawn  out  into  unreasonable 
and  pernicious  conclusions.  Have  you  not  met  with  any,  that  firom  the 
doctnne  of  God's  firee  mercy,  and  our  Saviour's  satisfactory  death,  have 
drawn  poison  to  feed  their  lusts,  and  consume  their  souls ;  a  poison  com- 
posed by  their  own  corruption,  and  not  ofiered  by  those  truths?  The 
apostle  intimates  to  us,  that  some  did,  or  at  least  were  ready  to  be  more 
lavish  in  sinning,  because  God  was  abundant  in  grace :  Bom.  vi.  1,  2, 
'  Shall  we  eontinne  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ? '  ver.  1,  '  Shall  we  sin, 
because  we  are  not  under  the  law  but  nnder  grace  ?'  when  he  prevents  an 
objection  that  he  thought  might  be  made  by  some ;  but  as  to  this  case* 
since,  though  God  be  present  in  everything,  yet  everything  retains  its 
nature,  distinct  from  the  nature  of  God,  therefore  it  is  not  to  have  a  worship 
due  to  the  excellency  of  God.  As  long  as  anything  remains  a  creature,  it  is 
only  to  have  the  respect  firom  us  which  is  due  to  it  in  the  rank  of  creatures. 
When  a  prince  is  present  with  his  guard,  or  if  he  should  go  arm  in  arm 
with  a  peasant,  is  ^erefore  the  veneration  and  honour  due  to  the  prince  to 
be  paid  to  the  peasant,  or  any  of  his  guard  ?  Would  the  presence  of  the 
prince  excuse  it,  or  would  it  not  rather  aggravate  it  ?  He  acknowledged 
such  a  person  equal  to  me,  by  giving  him  my  rights,  even  in  my  sight. 
Though  God  dwelt  in  the  temple,  would  not  the  Israelites  have  been 
accounted  guilty  of  idolatry  had  they  worshipped  the  imsges  of  the  cheru- 
bims,  or  the  ark,  or  the  altar,  as  objects  of  worship,  which  were  erected 
xndy  as  a  means  for  his  service  ?  Is  there  not  as  much  reason  to  think 
God  was  as  essentially  present  in  the  temple  as  in  heaven,  since  the  same 
expressions  are  used  of  the  one  and  the  other  ?    The  sanctuary  is  called 
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the  '  gloriouB  high  throne/  Jer.  xvii.  12 ;  and  he  is  said  to  *  dwell  between 
the  cherabims/  Ps.  Izxx.  1,  t.  e.  the  two  cherabims  that  were  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  mercj-eeat,  appointed  by  God  aa  the  two  aides  of  his  throne  in  the 
sanctuary,  £xod.  xxt.  18,  where  he  was  to  '  dwell/  ver.  8,  and  meet  and 
'commune  with  his  people/  ver.  22.  Gould  tiiis  excuse  Manasseh's 
idolatry  in  bringing  in  a  carved  image  into  the  house  of  God  ?  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  7.  Had  it  been  a  good  answer  to  the  charge,  God  is  present  here, 
and  therefore  everything  may  be  worshipped  as  God.  If  he  be  only  essen- 
tially in  heaven,  would  it  not  be  idolatry  to  direct  a  worship  to  the  heavens, 
O;*  any  part  of  it  as  a  due  object,  because  of  the  presence  of  God  there  f 
Though  we  look  up  to  the  heavens,  where  we  pray  and  worship  ChMl,  yet 
heaven  is  not  the  object  of  worship,  the  soul  abstracts  God  from  the  creature. 
6.  Nor  is  God  defiled  by  being  present  with  those  creatures  which  seem 
filthy  to  us.  Nothing  is  filthy  in  the  eye  of  God  as  his  creature ;  he  could 
never  else  have  pronounced  all  good ;  whatsoever  is  filthy  to  us,  yet  aa  it  is 
a  creature,  it  owes  itself  to  the  power  of  God.  His  essence  is  no  mors 
defiled  by  being  present  with  it,  than  his  power  by  producing  it.  No 
creature  is  foul  in  itself,  though  it  may  seem  so  to  us.  Doth  not  an  infsnt 
lie  in  a  womb  of  filthiness  and  rottenness  ?  Yet  is  not  the  power  of  €k>d 
present  with  it,  in  '  working  it  curiously  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?* 
Are  his  eyes  defiled  by  '  seeing  the  substance  when  it  is  yet  imperfect'  f 
Or  his  hand  defiled  by  *  writing  every  member  in  his  book '  ?  Ps.  exzziz. 
15,  16,  Have  not  the  vilest  and  most  noisome  things  excellent  medicinal 
virtues  ?  How  are  they  endued  with  them  ?  How  are  those  qualities  pre- 
served in  them  ?  By  anything  without  God  or  no  ?  Every  artificer  looks 
with  pleasure  upon  Uie  work  he  hath  wrought  with  art  and  skill ;  can  his 
essence  be  defiled  by  being  present  with  &em,  any  more  than  it  was  in 
giving  them  such  virtues,  and  preserving  them  in  them  ?  God  measures 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  with  his  hand ;  is  his  hand  defiled  by  the  evil 
iafluenoes  of  the  planets,  or  the  corporeal  impurities  of  the  earth  ?  Nothing 
oan  be  filthy  in  the  eye  of  God  but  sin,  since  everything  else  owes  its  being 
to  him.  What  may  appear  deformed  and  unworthy  to  us,  is  not  so  to  the 
Creator ;  he  sees  beauty  where  we  see  deformity ;  finds  goodness  where  we 
behold  what  is  nauseous  to  us.  All  creatures,  being  the  ^ects  of  his  power, 
may  be  the  objects  of  his  presence  ;  can  any  place  be  more  foul  than  hell, 
if  you  take  it  either  for  the  hell  of  the  damned,  or  for  the  grave,  where  there 
is  rottenness  ?  yet  there  he  is,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8.  When  Satan  appeared  before 
God,  and  spake  with  him.  Job  i.  7,  could  Gk)d  contract  any  impurity  by 
being  present  where  that  filthy  spirit  was,  more  impure  than  any  corporeal, 
noisome,  and  defiling  thing  can  be  ?  No ;  God  is  purity  to  himself  in  the 
midst  of  noisomeness ;  a  heaven  to  himself  in  the  midst  of  hell.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  sunbeam  stained  by  shining  upon  a  quagmire,  any  more  than 
sweetened  by  breaking  into  a  perfumed  room  !*  Though  the  light  shines 
upon  pure  and  impure  things,  yet  it  mixes  not  itself  with  either  of  them ; 
so,  though  God  be  present  witii  devils  and  wicked  men,  yet  without  any 
mixture,  he  is  present  with  their  essence  to  sustain  and  support  it,  not  in 
their  defection,  wherein  lies  their  defilement,  and  which  is  not  a  phyaieal 
but  a  moral  evil ;  bodily  filth  can  never  touch  an  incorporeal  substance. 
Spirits  are  not  present  with  us  in  the  same  manner  that  one  body  is  pre- 
sent with  another ;  bodies  can,  by  a  touch  only,  defile  bodies.  Is  the  gloiy 
of  an  angel  stained  by  being  in  a  coal  mine  ?  or  conld  the  angel  that  eame 
into  the  lions'  den,  to  deliver  Daniel,  chap.  vi.  22,  be  any  more  disturbed  by 
the  stench  of  the  place,  than  he  could  be  scratched  by  the  pawa  or  torn  hj 

*  Shelftird  of  the  Attributes,  p.  170. 
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the  teeth  of  the  beasts?  Their  spiritnal  nature  secores  them  against  any  infec- 
tion, when  they  are  *  ministering  spirits '  to  persecuted  believers  in  their  nasty 
prisons,  Acts  xii.  7.  The  soul  is  stndtly  nnited  with  the  body,  bat  it  is  not  made 
white  or  black  by  the  whiteness  or  blackness  of  its  habitation;  is  it  infected 
by  the  corporeal  imparities  of  the  body,  while  it  continaally  dwells  in  a  sea 
of  filthy  poUation  ?  If  the  body  be  cast  into  a  common  sewer,  is  the  soal 
defiled  by  it  ?  Can  a  diseased  body  derive  a  contagion  to  the  spirit  that 
animates  it  ?  Is  it  not  often  the  parer  by  grace,  the  more  the  body  is 
infected  by  natore.  Hezekiah*s  spirit  was  scarce  ever  more  fervent  with 
God  than  when  the  sore,  which  some  think  to  be  a  plagae-sore,  was  npon 
him,  Isa.  zzzviii.  8.  How  can  any  corporeal  filth  impair  the  parity  of  the 
divine  essence  ?  It  may  as  well  be  said,  that  God  is  not  present  in  battles 
and  fights  for  his  people,  Joshua  xxiii.  10,  because  he  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  noise  of  cannons  and  clashing  of  swords,  as  that  he  is  not  pre- 
sent in  the  world,  because  of  the  ill  scents.  Let  us  therefore  conclude  this 
with  the  expression  of  a  learned  man  of  our  own  :*  *  To  deny  the  omnipre- 
sence of  God,  because  of  ill  scented  places,  is  to  measure  God  rather  by  the 
nicety  of  sense  than  by  the  sagacity  of  reason.' 

IV.  Use. 

1.  Of  information. 

(1.)  Christ  hath  a  divine  nature.  As  eternity  "and  immutability,  two 
incommunicable  properties  of  the  divine  nature,  are  ascribed  to  Christ,  so 
also  is  this  of  omnipresence  or  immensity.  John  iii.  18,  *  No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the 
Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven.'  Not  which  waSf  but  which  is ;  he  comes 
from  heaven  by  incarnation,  and  remains  in  heaven  by  his  divinity.  He 
was,  while  he  spake  to  Nicodemus,  locally  on  earth,  in  regard  of  his  humanity, 
but  in  heaven  according  to  his  deity,  as  well  as  upon  earth  in  the  union 
of  his  divine  and  human  nature.  He  descended  upon  earth,  but  he  left  not 
heaven;  he  was  in  the  world  before  he  came  in  the  flesh.  John  i.  10, '  He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him.'  He  was  in  the  world, 
as  the  '  light  that  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world ;'  in  the 
world  as  God,  before  he  was  in  the  world  as  man.  He  was  then  in  tlie 
world  as  a  man,  while  he  discoursed  with  Nicodemus,  yet  so  that  he  was 
also  in  heaven  as  God.  No  creature  but  is  bounded  in  place,  either  cir- 
cumscribed as  body  or  determined  as  spirit  to  be  in  one  space,  so  as  not 
to  be  in  another  at  the  same  time  ;  to  leave  a  place  where  they  were,  and 
possess  a  place  where  they  were  not.  But  Christ  is  so  on  earth,  that  at  the 
same  time  he  is  in  heaven  ;  he  is  therefore  infinite.  To  be  in  heaven  and 
earth  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  is  a  property  solely  belonging  to  the 
Deity,  wherein  no  creature  can  be  a  partner  with  him.  <  He  was  in  the 
world'  before  he  came  to  the  world,  '  and  the  world  was  made  by  lum,' 
John  i.  10.  His  coming  was  not  as  the  coming  of  angels,  that  leave  heaven 
and  begin  to  be  on  earth,  where  they  were  not  before,  but  such  a  presence 
as  can  be  ascribed  only  to  God,  who  fills  heaven  and  earth.  Again,  if  all 
things  were  made  by  him,  then  he  was  present  with  all  things  which  were 
made,  for  where  there  is  a  presence  of  power,  there  is  also  a  presence  of 
essence,  and  therefore  he  is  still  present ;  for  the  right  and  power  of  con- 
servation follows  the  power  of  creation.  And  according  to  this  divine 
nature  he  promiseth  his  presence  with  his  church :  '  There  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them,'  Mat.  xviii.  20.  And  <  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world,'  chap,  zzviii.  20,  u  e,  by  his  divinity ;  for  he  had  before 
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told  them  that  they  were  not  to  have  him  alwmj  with  them,  ohap.  zrvi.  11, 
i. «.,  according  to  his  hamanity;  bat  in  hie  divine  nature  he  is  proeentwith, 
and  '  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candleeticka.'  If  we  onderstand  it 
of  a  presence  by  his  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  ehoreh,  doth  it  invalidate  his 
essential  presence  ?  No ;  he  is  no  less  than  the  Spirit  whom  he  sends,  and 
therefore  as  little  confined  as  the  Spirit  is,  who  dwells  in  every  believer;  and 
this  may  also  be  inferred  from  John  x.  80,  *  My  Father  and  I  are  one;*  not 
one  by  consent,  thongh  that  be  included,  but  one  in  power ;  for  he  apeelu 
not  of  their  consent,  bat  of  their  joint  power  in  keeping  his  people.  Where 
there  is  a  unity  of  essence  there  is  a  nnity  of  presence. 

(2.)  Here  is  a  confirmation  of  the  spiritaal  nataro  of  God.  If  he  were 
an  infinite  body,  he  could  not  fill  heaven  and  earth,  but  with  the  ezelnaion 
of  all  creatures.  Two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  space ;  they  may  be 
near  one  another,  but  not  in  any  of  the  same  points  together.  A  body 
bounded  he  hath  not,  for  that  would  destroy  his  immensity ;  he  eoold  not 
then  fill  heaven  and  earth,  because  a  body  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  two  different  spaces ;  but  God  doth  not  fill  heaven  at  one  time,  and 
the  earth  at  another,  but  both  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  a  limited  body 
cannot  be  said  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  but  one  particular  space  in  the  earth 
at  a  time.  A  body  may  fill  the  earth  with  its  virtue,  as  the  sun,  bat  not 
with  its  substance.  Nothing  can  be  everywhere  with  a  corporeal  weight  and 
mass  ;^but  God  being  infinite,  is  not  tied  to  any  part  of  the  world,  bat  pene- 
trates all,  and  equally  acts  by  his  infinite  power  in  all. 

(8.)  Here  is  an  argument  for  providence.  His  presence  is  mentioned  in 
the  text,  in  order  to  his  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Is  he  every- 
where, to  be  unconcerned  with  every  thing  ?  Before  the  world  had  a  being, 
God  was  present  with  himself ;  since  the  world  hath  a  being,  he  is  present 
with  his  creatures,  to  exercise  his  wisdom  in  the  ordering,  as  he  did  his 
power  in  the  production  of  them.  As  the  knowledge  of  God  is  not  a  bare 
contemplation  of  a  thing,  so  his  presence  is  not  a  bare  inspection  into  a 
thing.  Were  it  an  idle,  careless,  presence,  it  were  a  presence  to  no  pnrpose, 
which  cannot  be  imagined  of  God.  Infinite  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom, 
being  everywhere  present  with  his  essence,  are  never  without  their  exereiae. 
He  never  manifests  any  of  his  perfections,  but  the  manifestation  is  foil  of 
some  indulgence  and  benefit  to  his  creatures.  It  cannot  be  supposed  God 
should  neglect  those  things,  wherewith  he  is  constantly  present  in  a  way  of 
efficiency  and  operation.*  He  is  not  everywhere  without  acting  everywhere. 
Wherever  his  essence  is,  there  is  a  power  and  virtue  worthy  of  God  every- 
where  dispensed.  He  governs  by  his  presence  what  he  made  by  his  power, 
and  is  present  as  an  agent  with  all  his  works.  His  power  and  essenee  are 
together,  to  preserve  them  while  he  pleases,  as  his  power  and  his  essenee 
are  together  to  create  them  when  he  saw  good  to  do  it.  Every  creatare  hath 
a  stamp  of  God,  and  his  presence  is  necessary  to  keep  the  impression  stand- 
ing upon  the  creature.  As  all  things  are  his  works,  they  are  the  objects  of 
his  care ;  and  the  wisdom  he  employed  in  framing  them,  will  not  suffer  him 
to  be  careless  of  them.  His  presence  with  them,  engageth  him  in  honoor 
not  to  be  a  negligent  governor.  His  immensity  fits  him  for  gOTenunent ; 
and  where  there  is  a  fitness,  there  is  an  exeroise  of  government,  where  there 
are  objects  for  the  exercise  of  it.  He  is  worthy  to  have  the  universal  role 
of  the  world,  he  can  be  present  in  all  places  of  his  empire,  there  is  nothing 
can  be  done  by  any  of  his  subjecte,  but  in  his  sight.  As  his  eternity  renders 
him  lung  alway,  so  his  immensity  renders  him  king  everywhere.  If  he  were 
only  present  in  heaven,  it  might  occasion  a  suspicion  that  he  minded  only 
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tho  thmgg  of  heaven,  and  had  no  ooneem  for  things  helow  that  vast  bodj ; 
bat  if  he  be  present  here,  his  presence  hath  a  tendency  to  the  government 
of  those  things  with  which  he  is  present.  We  are  all  in  him  as  fish  in  the 
sea ;  and  he  bears  all  oreatares  in  the  womb  of  his  providence,  and  the 
arms  of  his  goodness.  It  is  most  certain  that  his  presence  with  his  people 
k  far  firom  being  an  idle  one ;  for  when  he  promises  to  be  with  them,  he 
adds  some  special  cordial,  as,  '  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  bless  thee,'  Gen. 
xzvi.  8,  Jer.  xv.  20.  '  I  am  with  thee,  and  I  will  strengthen  thee ;  I  will 
help  thee,  I  will  uphold  thee,'  Isa.  zli.  10,  14.  Lnfinite  goodness  will  never 
countenance  a  negligent  presence. 

(4.)  The  omniscience  of  God  is  inferred  from  hence.  If  God  be  present 
ever3rwhere,  he  mnst  needs  know  what  is  done  everywhere.  It  is  for  this 
end  he  proclaims  himself  a  God  filling  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  text.  '  Can 
any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him,  saith  the  Lord  ?' 
I  have  heard  what  the  prophets  say,  that  prophesy  lies  in  my  name.  If  I 
fill  heaven  and  earth,  the  most  secret  thing  cannot  be  hid  from  my  sight. 
An  intelligent  being  cannot  be  eveiywhere  present,  and  more  intimate  in 
everything,  than  it  can  be  in  itself;  bat  he  most  know  what  is  done  without, 
what  is  Uioaght  within.  Nothing  can  be  obscare  to  him,  who  is  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  in  every  part  of  his  creatares.  Not  a  thought  can  start 
ap  bat  in  his  sight,  who  is  present  in  the  seals  and  minds  of  everything. 
How  easy  is  it  with  him,  to  whose  essence  the  world  is  bat  a  point,  to  know 
and  observe  everything  done  in  this  world,  as  any  of  as  can  know  what  is 
done  in  one  point  of  place  where  we  are  present  ?  If  light  were  an  under- 
standing being,  it  woold  behold  and  know  everything  done,  where  it  diffaseth 
itself.  God  is  light  (as  light  in  a  crystal  glass,  all  within  it,  all  without  it), 
and  is  not  ignorant  of  what  is  done  within  and  without ;  no  ignorance  can 
be  fastened  upon  him  who  hath  an  universal  presence. 

Hence  by  tiie  way  we  may  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  patience  of  God, 
who  bears  with  so  many  provocations,  not  from  a  principle  of  ignorance,  for 
he  bears  with  sins  that  are  committed  near  him,  in  his  sight,  sins  that  he 
sees,  and  cannot  but  see. 

(6.)  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  incomprehensibility  of  God.  He  that 
fills  heaven  and  earth,  cannot  be  contained  in  anything ;  he  fills  the  under- 
standings of  men,  the  understandings  of  angels,  bat  is  comprehended  by 
neither ;  it  is  a  rashness  to  think  to  find  out  any  bounds^of  God ;  there  is  no 
measuring  of  an  infinite  being ;  if  it  were  to  be  measured,  it  were  not  infinite  ; 
but  because  it  is  infinite,  it  is  not  to  be  measured.  God  sits  above  the 
cherubims,  Ezek.  x.  1,  above  the  fulness,  above  the  brightness,  not  only  of 
a  human,  but  a  created  understanding.  Nothing  is  more  present  than  God, 
yet  nothing  more  hid';  he  is  light,  and  yet  obscurity  ;*  lus  perfections  are 
visible,  yet  unsearchable ;  we  know  there  is  an  infinite  God,  but  it  surpasseth 
the  compass  of  our  minds ;  we  know  there  is  no  number  so  great,  but  another 
may  be  added  to  it ;  but  no  man  can  put  it  in  practice  without  losing  him- 
self in  a  maze  of  figores.  What  is  the  reason  we  comprehend  not  many, 
nay,  most  things  in  the  world  ?  Partly  firom  the  excellency  of  the  object, 
and  partly  firom  the  imperfection  of  our  understanding.  How  can  we  then 
comprehend  Gk)d,  who  exceeds  all,  and  is  exceeded  by  none ;  contains  all, 
and  is  contained  by  none ;  is  above  our  understanding,  as  well  as  above  our 
sense ;  as  considered  in  himself,  infinite ;  as  considered  in  comparison  with 
our  understandings,  incomprehensible ;  who  can  with  his  eye  measure  the 
breadth,  length,  and  depth  of  the  sea,  and  at  one  east  view  every  dimension 
of  the  heavens  1    God  is  greater,  and  *  we  cannot  know  him,'  Job  xxxvi*  25 ; 
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*  Thou  luwt  despised  the  eomnmiidmeiit  of  the  Lord,  to  do  evil  in  his  m^t.' 
And  David,  in  his  repentanee,  zefleets  npom  himself  for  it :  Ps.  li.  4,  *  Agiosst 
thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thj  si^t.'  I  observed 
not  thy  presence ;  I  negleeted  thee  while  thy  eye  was  upon  me.  And  this 
eonsideration  should  sting  onr^  hearts  in  all  oar  eonfessions  of  our  erimes. 
Men  will  be  afraid  of  the  presence  of  others,  whatsoever  they  think  in  their 
heart  How  nnworthily  do  we  deal  with  God,  in  not  giving  him  so  much 
as  an  eye-service,  which  we  do  man  ? 

(8.)  How  terrible  should  the  thonghts  of  this  attribute  be  to  aLDnersl 
How  foolish  is  it  to  imagine  any  hiding-place  from  the  incomprefaenaible 
God,  who  fills  and  contains  all  things,  and  is  present  in  every  point  of  the 
world.*    When  men  have  shut  the  door,  and  made  all  darkness  within,  to 
meditate  or  commit  a  crime,  they  cannot  in  the  most  intricate  recesses  be 
sheltered  from  the  presence  of  God.    If  they  conld  separate  themselves  from 
their  own  shadows,  they  could  not  avoid  his  company,  or  be  obscored  from 
his  sight :  Ps.  cxzzix.  12,  *  The  darkness  and  light  are  both  alike  to  him.* 
Hypocrites  cannot  disguise  their  sentiments  from  him ;  he  is  in  the  most 
secret  nook  of  their  hearts.     No  thought  is  hid,  no  lust  is  secret,  bat  the 
eye  of  God  beholds  this,  and  that,  and  the  other.     He  is  present  with  our 
heart  when  we  imagine,  with  our  hands  when  we  act.    We  may  exdade  the 
sun  from  peeping  into  our  solitudes,  but  not  the  eyes  of  God  from  beholding 
our  actions.     *  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil 
and  good,'  Prov.  xv.  8.    He  lies  in  the  depths  of  our  souls,  and  sees  shr  off 
our  designs  before  we  have  conceived  them.    He  is  in  the  greatest  darkness, 
as  well  as  the  clearest  light ;  in  the  closest  thought  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  openest  expressions.    Nothing  can  be  hid  from  him;  no,  not  in  the 
darkest  cells  or  thickest  walls.    *  He  compasseth  our  path*  wherever  we  are, 
and  *  is  acquainted  with  all  our  ways,'  Ps.  cxxxix.  8.    He  is  as  much  pre- 
sent with  wicked  men  to  observe  their  sins,  as  he  is  to  detest  them.    Where 
he  is  present  in  his  essence,  he  is  present  in  his  attributes :  his  holiness  to  hate, 
and  his  justice  to  punish,  if  he  please  to  speak  the  word.    It  is  strange  men 
should  not  be  mindful  of  this,  when  their  very  sins  themselves  might  pat  them 
in  mind  of  his  presence.    Whence  hast  thou  the  power  to  act  ?  Who  preserves 
thy  being,  whereby  thou  art  capable  of  committing  that  evil  ?    Is  it  not  his 
essential  presence  that  sustains  as,  and  his  arm  that  supports  us  ?  And  where 
can  any  man  fly  from  his  presence  ?    Not  the  vast  regions  it  heaven  could 
shelter  a  sinning  angel  from  his  eye.    How  was  Adam  ferreted  out  of  his 
hiding-places  in  paradise  ?   Nor  can  we  find  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  snfileient 
covering  to  us.    If  we  were  with  Jonah,  closeted  up  in  the  belly  of  a  whale ; 
if  we  had  the  wings  of  the  morning,  as  quick  a  motion  as  the  light  at  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  that  doth  in  an  instant  surprise  and  overpower  the 
regions  of  darkness,  and  could  pass  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  or  hell, 
there  we  should  find  him ;  there  his  eye  would  be  upon  us,  there  would  his 
hand  lay  hold  of  us,  and  lead  us  as  a  conqueror  triumphing  over  a  captive, 
Ps.  cxxxix.  8-10.    Nay,  if  we  could  leap  out  of  the  compass  of  heaven  and 
earth,  we  should  find  as  little  reserves  from  him.    He  is  without  the  yroM 
in  those  infinite  spaces  which  the  mind  of  man  can  imagine.    In  regard  of 
his  immensity,  nothing  in  being  can  be  distant  from  him,  wheresoever  it  is. 

Uts  2  is  for  comfort.  That  God  is  present  everywhere,  is  as  much  a 
comfort  to  a  good  man  as  it  is  a  terror  to  a  wicked  one.  He  is  everywhere 
for  his  people,  not  only  by  a  necessary  perfection  of  his  nature,  but  an  im- 
mense diffusion  of  his  goodness.    He  is  in  all  creatures  as  their  preserver, 
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in  the  damned  as  their  terror,  in  his  people  as  their  protestor.  He  ^s  hell 
with  his  severity,  heaven  with  his  glory,  his  people  with  his  grace.  He  is 
with  his  people  as  light  in  darkness,  a  fountain  in  a  garden,  as  manna  in 
the  ark.  God  is  in  the  world  as  a  spring  of  preservation,  in  the  choreh  as 
his  cabinet,  a  spring  of  grace  and  consolation.  A  man  is  present  some- 
times in  his  field,  bat  more  delightfolly  in  his  garden.  A  vineyard,  as  it 
hath  more  of  cost,  so  more  of  care,  and  a  watchfol  presence  of  the  owner : 
Isa.  xxvii.  8,  '  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it,*  viz.,  his  viney^ ;  *  I  will  water  it 
every  moment :  lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day.*  As  there  is 
a  presence  of  essence,  which  is  natural,  so  Uiere  is  a  presence  of  grace,  which 
is  federal, — a  presence  by  covenant,  *  I  will  not  leave  thee,'  I  will  be  with 
thee  ;'  this  latter  depends  upon  the  former.  For  take  away  the  immensity 
of  God,  and  you  leave  no  foundation  for  his  nniversal  gracious  presence  wi^ 
his  people  in  all  their  emergencies,  in  all  their  hearts ;  and,  therefore,  where 
he  is  present  in  his  essence,  he  cannot  be  absent  in  his  grace  from  them  that 
fear  hun.  It  is  from  his  filling  heaven  and  earth  he  proves  his  knowledge  of  the 
designs  of  the  false  prophets ;  and  from  the  same  topic  may  as  well  be 
inferred  the  employment  of  his  power  and  grace  for  his  people. 

1.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  comfort  in  all  violent  temptations.  Ko 
fiery  dart  can  be  so  present  with  us,  as  God  is  present  both  with  that  and 
the  marksman.  The  most  raging  devils  cannot  be  so  near  us  as  God  is  to 
us  and  them.  He  is  present  with  his  people,  to  relieve  them ;  and  present 
with  the  devil,  to  manage  him  to  his  own  holy  purposes.  So  he  was  with 
Job,  defeating  his  enemies,  and  bringing  him  triumphantly  out  of  those 
pressing  trials.  This  presence  is  such  a  terror  that,  whatsoever  the  devil 
can  despoil  us  of,  he  must  leave  this  untouched.  He  might  scratch  the 
apostle  with  a  thorn,  2  Cor.  xvii.  7,  9,  but  he  could  not  rifle  him  of  the  pre- 
sence of  divine  grace,  which  God  promised  him.  He  must  prevail  so  far  as 
to  make  God  cease  to  be  God,  before  he  can  make  him  to  be  distant  from 
us ;  and,  while  this  cannot  be,  the  devils  and  men  can  no  more  hinder  the 
emanations  of  God  to  the  soul,  than  a  child  can  cut  off  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  embellishing  the  earth  ;  it  is  no  mean  support  for  a  good  man,  at  any 
time  buffeted  by  a  messenger  of  Satan,  to  think  God  stands  near  him,  and 
beholds  how  ill  he  is  used.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  a  king's  favourite, 
in  the  midst  of  the  violence  some  enemies  might  use  to  him  upcm  a  surprise,  to 
nnderstand  that  the  king  who  loves  him,  stands  behind  a  curtain,  and  through 
a  hole  sees  the  iignries  he  suffers ;  and  were  the  devil  as  considering  as  he 
is  malicious,  he  could  not  but  be  in  great  fear  at  God*s  being  in  the  genera- 
tion of  the  righteous,  as  his  serpentine  seed  is :  Ps.  ziv.  5,  *  There  were 
they  in  great  fear,  for  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous.* 

2.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  sharp  afilictions.  Gt)od  men 
have  a  comfort  in  this  presence  in  their  nasty  prisons,  oppressing  tribunals ; 
in  the  overflowing  waters  or  scorching  flames,  he  is  still  with  them,  Isa. 
xliii.  2 ;  and  many  times,  by  his  presence,  keeps  the  bush  from  consuming, 
when  it  seems  to  be  all  in  a  flame.  In  afflictions,  God  shews  himself  most 
present  when  friends  are  most  absent:  'When  my  father,  and  mother  for- 
sake me,  then  the  Lord  shall  take  me  up,'  Ps.  xxvii.  10 ;  then  God  will 
stoop  and  gather  me  into  his  protection  ;  Heb.  <  shall  gather  me,*  alluding 
to  those  tribes  that  were  to  bring  up  the  rear  in  the  Israelites'  march,  to 
take  care  that  none  were  left  behind,  and  exposed  to  famine  or  wild  beasts, 
by  reason  of  some  disease  that  disenabled  them  to  keep  pace  with  their 
brethren.  He  that  is  the  sanctuary  of  his  people  in  all  caliunities,  is  more 
present  with  them,  to  support  them,  than  their  adversaries  can  be  present 
with  them,  to  afflict  them :  Ps.  xlvi.  2,  *  A  present  help  in  the  time  of 
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trouble.*  He  is  present  with  all  things  for  ibis  end  ;  thongfa  bis  presence 
be  a  necessary  presence,  in  regard  of  tbe  immensity  of  bis  nature,  yet  the 
end  of  this  presence,  in  regard  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  bis  people,  is  a 
Tolontary  presence.  It  is  for  the  good  of  man  be  is  present  in  the  lower 
world,  and  principally  for  the  good  of  his  people,  for  whose  sake  be  keeps 
np  the  world :  2  Chron.  xvi.  9,  '  His  eyes  ran  to  and  fro  throngbont  the 
whole  earth,  to  shew  himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is 
perfect  towards  him.^  If  be  doth  not  deliver  good  men  from  afflictions,  be 
will  be  so  present  as  to  manage  them  in  them,  as  that  his  glory  shall  issue 
from  them,  and  their  grace  be  brightened  by  them.* 

What  a  man  was  Panl,  when  he  was  lodged  in  a  prison,  or  dragged  to  tbe 
courts  of  judicature ;  when  be  was  torn  with  rods,  or  laden  with  chains ! 
Then  did  he  shew  the  greatest  miracles,  made  the  judge  tremble  upon  the 
boDch,  and  break  the  heart,  though  not  the  prison,  of  ^e  jailor, — so  power- 
ful is  the  presence  of  God  in  the  pressures  of  bis  people.  This  presence 
outweighs  all  other  comforts,  and  is  more  vahiable  to  a  Christian  than  bams 
of  com  or  cellars  of  wine  can  be  to  a  covetous  man,  Ps.  iv.  7.  It  was  this 
presence  was  David*s  cordial  in  the  mutinying  of  his  soldiers,  1  Sam.  xxx.  6. 
What  a  comfort  is  this  in  exile,  or  a  forced  desertion  of  our  habitations ! 
Good  men  may  be  banished  from  their  country,  but  never  from  the  presence 
of  their  protector ;  ye  cannot  say  of  any  comer  of  the  earth,  or  of  any 
dungeon  in  a  prison,  Gk>d  is  not  here.  If  you  were  cast  out  of  your  count^ 
a  thousand  miles  off,  you  are  not  out  of  God^s  precinct,  his  arm  is  there  to 
cherish  the  good,  as  weU  as  to  drag  out  the  wicked ;  it  is  the  same  God,  tiie 
same  presence  in  every  country,  as  well  as  tbe  same  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
and  were  not  God  everywhere,  yet  he  could  not  be  meaner  than  his  creature, 
the  sun  in  the  firmament,  which  visits  every  part  of  the  habitable  world  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

8.  The  onmipotence  f  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  duties  of  worship.  He 
is  present  to  observe,  and  present  to  accept  our  petitions,  and  answer  our 
suits.  Good  men  have  not  only  the  essential  presence,  which  is  common  to 
all,  but  his  gracious  presence ;  not  only  the  presence  that  flows  from  his 
nature,  but  that  which  flows  from  his  promise ;  his  essential  presence  makes 
no  difference  between  this  and  that  man  in  regard  of  spirituids,  without  this 
in  conjunction  with  it ;  his  nature  is  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  his 
essence ;  his  will,  engaged  by  his  trath,  is  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  bis 
grace.  He  promised  to  meet  the  Israelites  in  the  place  where  he  should  set 
his  name,  and  in  all  places  where  he  doth  record  it :  Exod.  xx.  24,  *  In  all 
places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee ;  * 
in  every  place  where  I  shall  manifest  the  special  presence  of  my  divinity. 
In  ail  places  hands  maybe  lifted  up,  without  doubting  of  his  ability  to  hear; 
he  dwells  in  the  *  contrite  hearts,*  Isa.  Ivii.  15,  wherever  it  is  most  in  the 
exercise  of  contrition,  which  is  usually  in  times  of  special  worship ;  and  that 
to  revive  and  refresh  them.  Habitation  notes  a  special  presence  ;  though 
he  dwell  in  the  highest  heavens,  in  the  sparklings  of  his  glory,  he  dwells 
also  in  the  lowest  hearts  in  the  beams  of  his  grace ;  as  none  can  expel  him 
from  his  dwelling  in  heaven,  so  none  can  reject  him  from  bis  residence  in 
the  heart.  The  tabernacle  had  his  peculiar  presence  fixed  to  it,  Levit. 
xxvi.  11 ;  his  soul  should  not  abhor  them  as  they  are  washed  by  Christ, 
though  they  are  loathsome  by  sin.  In  a  greater  dispensation  there  cannot 
be  a  less  presence,  since  the  church,  under  the  New  Testament,  is  ealled 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  wherein  he  will  both  dwell  and  walk :  2  Cor.  vi.  16, 
or,  *  I  will  indwell  them ;  *  as  if  he  should  say,  I  will  dwell  in  and  in  them ; 
*  Chrysoetom.  f  Qu. 'omnipreeenoe?'— En. 
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I  win  dwell  in  them  bj  graee,  and  walk  in  them  by  exciting  their  graces ;  he 
will  be  more  intimate  with  them  than  their  own  aoals,  uid  converse  with 
them  as  the  living  God,  i.e.  as  a  God  that  hath  life  in  himself,  and  life  to 
convey  to  them  in  their  converse  with  him ;  and  shew  his  spiritaal  glory 
among  them  in  a  greater  measore  than  in  the  temple,  since  that  was  bat  a 
heap  of  stones,  and  the  figore  of  the  Christian  church,  the  mystical  body  of 
his  Son.  His  presence  is  not  less  in  the  substance  than  it  was  in  the 
shadow ;  this  presence  of  God,  in  his  ordinances,  is  the  glory  of  a  chnrch, 
as  the  presence  of  a  king  is  the  glory  of  a  court ;  the  defence  of  it,  too,  as  a 
wall  of  fire,  Zech.  ii.  5,  alluding  to  the  fire  travellers  in  a  wilderness  made 
to  fright  away  wild  beasts.  It  is  not  the  meanness  of  the  place  of  worship 
can  exclude  him ;  the  second  temple  was  not  so  magnificent  as  the  first,  of 
Solomon's  erecting ;  and  the  Jews  seem  to  defend  of  so  glorious  a  presence 
of  God  in  the  second,  as  they  had  in  the  first,  because  they  thought  it  not 
so  good  for  the  entertainment  of  him  that  inhabits  eternity  ;  but  God  comforts 
them  against  this  conceit  again  and  again :  Hag.  ii.  8,4,  'Be  strong, be  strong, 
be  strong,  I  am  with  you ; '  the  meanness  of  the  place  shall  not  hinder  the 
grandeur  of  my  presence.  No  matter  what  the  room  is,  so  it  be  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  King,  wherein  he  will  favour  our  suits,  he  can  everywhere 
slide  into  our  souls  with  a  perpetual  sweetness,  since  he  is  ever3rwhere,  and 
so  intimate  with  every  one  that  fears  him.  If  we  should  see  God  on  earth 
in  his  amiableness,  as  Moses  did,  should  we  not  be  encouraged  by  his 
presence,  to  present  our  requests  to  him,  to  echo  out  our  praises  of  him  ? 
And  have  we  not  as  great  a  ground  now  to  do  it,  since  he  is  as  really  present 
with  us,  as  if  he  were  visible  to  us  ?  He  is  in  the  same  room  with  us,  as 
near  to  us  as  our  souls  to  our  bodies ;  not  a  word  but  he  hears,  not  a  motion 
but  he  sees,  not  a  breath  but  he  perceives ;  he  is  through  all,  he  is  in  all. 

4.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  special  services.  ^  God 
never  puts  any  upon  a  hard  task,  but  he  makes  promises  to  encourage  them 
and  assist  them  ;  and  the  matter  of  the  promise  is  that  of  his  presence.  So 
he  did  assure  the  prophets  of  old  when  he  set  them  difficult  tasks ;  and 
strengthened  Moses  against  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  by  assuring  him  he  would 
*  be  with  his  mouth,*  £xod.  iv.  12 ;  and  when  Christ  put  his  apostles  upon 
a  contest  with  the  whole  world,  to  preach  a  gospel  that  would  be  foolishness 
to  the  Greeks,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  he  gives  them  a  cordial 
only  composed  of  his  presence :  Mat.  xxviii.  20,  '  I  vrill  be  with  you.'  It 
is  this  presence  scatters,  by  its  light,  the  darkness  of  our  spirits ;  it  is  this 
that  is  tiie  cause  of  what  is  done  for  his  glory  in  the  world ;  it  is  this  that 
mingles  itself  with  all  that  is  done  for  his  honour ;  it  is  this  from  whence 
springs  all  the  assistance  of  his  creatures,  marked  out  for  special  purposes. 

6.  This  presence  is  not  without  the  special  presence  of  all  his  attributes. 
Where  hia  essence  is,  his  perfections  are,  because  they  are  one  with  his 
essence ;  yea,  they  are  his  essence,  though  they  have  their  several  degrees 
of  manifestation.  As  in  the  covenant,  he  makes  over  himself  as  our  God, 
not  a  part  of  himself,  but  his  whole  deity  ;  so,  in  promising  of  his  presence, 
he  means  not  a  part  of  it,  but  the  whole,  the  presence  of  all  the  excellencies 
of  his  nature  to  be  manifested  for  our  good.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  God  is  here, 
and  another  parcel  there,  but  God  in  his  whole  essence  and  perfections ;  in 
his  wisdom  to  guide  us,  his  power  to  protect  and  support  us,  his  mercy  to 
pity  us,  his  fulness  to  refresh  us,  and  his  goodness  to  relieve  us.  He  is 
ready  to  sparkle  out  in  this  or  that  perfection,  as  the  necessities  of  his  people 
require,  and  his  own  wisdom  directs  for  his  own  honour ;  so  that  being  not 
&r  from  us  in  any  excellency  of  his  nature,  we  can  quickly  have  recourse  to 
him  upon  any  emergency ;  so  that  if  we  are  miserable,  we  have  the  presence  of 
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bis  goodness;  if  we  want  direeiion,  we  have  the  presenoa  of  his  wisdom;  if  we 
are  weak,  we  have  the  presence  of  his  power ;  and  should  we  not  rejoice  in  it,  as 
a  man  doth  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  compassionate  friend  ? 

Use  8.  Of  exhortation. 

1.  Let  ns  be  mnch  in  the  actual  thoughts  of  his  truth.  How  should  we 
enrich  our  understandings  with  the  knowledge  of  the  excellency  of  Qod, 
whereof  this  is  none  of  the  least ;  nor  hath  less  of  honey  in  its  bowels, 
though  it  be  more  terrible  to  the  wicked  than  the  presence  of  a  lion !  It  is 
this  that  makes  all  other  excellencies  of  the  diiine  nature  sweet.  What 
would  grace,  wisdom,  power,  signify  at  a  distance  from  ns  ?  Let  ns  frame 
in  our  minds  a  strong  idea  of  it;  it  is  this  makes  so  great  a  difoenee  be- 
tween the  actions  of  one  man  and  another ;  one  maintains  actual  thoughts 
of  it,  another  doth  not,  though  all  believe  it  as  a  perfection  pertaining  to 
the  infiniteness  of  his  essence.  David,  or  rather  a  greater  than  David,  had 
God  '  always  before  him  ;*  there  was  no  time,  no  occasion,  wherein  be  did 
not  stir  up  some  lively  thoughts  of  him,  Ps.  xvi.  8.  Let  ns  have  rifi^t 
notions  of  it :  imagine  not  God  as  a  great  king,  sitting  only  in  his  majesfy 
in  heaven,  acting  all  by  his  servants  and  ministers.  This,  saith  one,*  is  a 
childish  and  unworthy  conceit  of  God,  and  may  in  time  bring  such  a  eon- 
ceiver  by  degrees  to  deny  his  providence.  The  denial  of  this  perfecticm  is 
an  axe  at  the  root  of  religion ;  if  it  be  not  deeply  imprinted  in  the  mind» 
personal  religion  grows  £unt  and  feeble.  Who  would  fear  that  God  that  is 
not  imagined  to  be  a  witness  of  his  actions?  Who  would  worship  a  God 
at  a  distance  both  from  the  worship  and  worshipper  ?t  Let  us  believe  this 
truth,  but  not  with  an  idle  faith,  as  if  we  did  not  believe  it.  Let  ns  know 
that  as  wheresoever  the  fish  moves,  it  is  in  the  water ;  wheresoever  the  bird 
moves,  it  is  in  the  air ;  so  wheresoever  we  move,  we  are  in  God.  As  there 
is  not  a  moment  but  we  are  under  his  mercy,  so  there  is  not  a  moment  that 
we  are  out  of  his  presence.  Let  us  therefore  look  upon  nothing  without 
thinking  who  stands  by,  without  reflecting  upon  him  in  whom  it  lives,  moves* 
and  hath  its  being.  When  you  view  a  man,  yon  fix  your  eyes  npoa  his 
body,  but  your  mind  upon  that  invisible  part  that  acts  eveiy  member  by  life 
and  motion,  and  makes  them  fit  for  your  converse.  Let  ns  not  bound  our 
thoughts  to  the  creatures  we  see,  but  pierce  through  the  creature  to  that 
boundless  God  we  do  not  see.  We  have  continual  remembrancers  of  his 
presence ;  the  light  whereby  we  see,  and  the  air  whereby  we  live,  give  na 
perpetual  notices  of  it,  and  some  weak  resemblance.  Why  should  we  forget 
it  ?  Yea,  what  a  shame  is  our  unmindfulness  of  it,  when  every  cast  of  our 
eye,  every  motion  of  our  lungs,  jogs  ns  to  remember  it.  Light  is  in  every 
part  of  the  air,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  yet  not  mixed  with  any ;  both 
remain  entire  in  their  own  substance.  Let  us  not  be  worse  than  some  of 
the  heathens,  who  pressed  this  notion  upon  themselves  for  the  spiritung 
their  actions  with  virtue,  that  all  places  were  full  of  God.^  This  was  the 
means  Basil  used  to  prescribe.  Upon  a  question  was  asked  him.  How  shall 
we  do  to  be  serious  ?  Mind  God*s  presence.  How  shall  we  avoid  diatne- 
tions  in  service  ?  Think  of  God's  presence.  How  shall  we  resist  tempta- 
tions ?     Oppose  to  them  the  presence  of  God. 

(1.)  Thui  will  be  a  shield  against  all  temptations.  God  is  present^  is 
enough  to  blunt  the  weapons  of  hell ;  this  will  secure  us  from  a  ready  com- 
pliance with  any  base  and  vile  attractives,  and  curb  that  head-strong  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature  that  would  join  hands  with  them.  The  thoughts  of  this 
would,  like  the  powerful  presence  of  God  with  the  Israelites,  take  off  the 
wheels  from  the  chariots  of  our  sensitive  appetites,  and  make  them  perhaps 
*  MuMulm.  t  l^rexeL  t  Omnia  Diia  plena. 
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moTe  slower  at  feast  towards  a  temptation.  How  did  Peter  ffing  off  the' 
temptation  which  had  wasted  him  f  Upon  a  look  from  Christ.  The  ae- 
toated  faith  of  this  would  stifle  the  darts  of  Satan,  and  fire  ns  with  an  anger 
against  his  solicitations  as  strong  as  the  fire  that  inflames  the  darts.  Moses 
his  sight  of  'him  that  was  invisible'  strengthened  him  against  the  costly 
pleasnres  and  Inznries  of  a  prince's  court,  Heb.  xi.  27.  We  are  utterly  sense- 
less of  a  Deity  if  we  are  not  moved  with  this  iUm  from  our  consciences,  Chni 
ia  present.  Had  our  first  parents  aetoally  considered  the  nearness  of  Ckd 
to  them  when  they  were  tempted  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  firnit,  they  had  not 
probably  so  easily  been  overcome  by  the  temptation.  What  soldier  would 
be  BO  base  as  to  revolt  under  the  eye  of  a  tender  and  obliging  general  ?  or 
what  man  so  negligent  of  himself  as  to  rob  a  house  in  the  sight  of  a  judge  ? 
Let  us  consider  that  God  is  as  near  to  observe  us  as  the  devil  to  solicit  us ; 
yea,  nearer.  The  devil  stands  by  us,  but  God  is  in  us.  We  may  have  a 
thought  the  devil  knows  not,  but  not  a  thought  but  God  is  actually  present 
with,  as  our  souls  are  with  the  thoughts  they  think ;  nor  can  any  creature 
attract  our  heart,  if  our  minds  were  fixed  on  that  invisible  presence  that 
contributes  to  that  excellency,  and  sustains  it,  and  considered  that  no 
creature  could  be  so  present  with  us  as  the  Creator  is. 

(2.)  It  will  be  a  spur  to  holy  actions.  What  man  would  do  an  unworthy 
action,  or  speak  an  unhandsome  word  in  the  presence  of  his  prince  ?  The 
eye  of  the  general  inflames  the  spirit  of  a  soldier.  Why  did  David  *  keep 
God*s  testimonies  ? '  Because  he  considered  that '  all  his  ways  were  before 
him,'  Ps.  cxix.  168 ;  because  he  was  persuaded  his  ways  were  present  with 
God,  Gbd's  precepts  should  be  present  with  him.  The  same  was  the  cause 
of  Job's  integrity ;  '  doth  he  not  see  my  ways  ?'  Job  xxxi.  4  ;  to  have  God. 
in  our  eye  is  the  way  to  be  sincere,  '  walk  before  me,'  as  in  my  sight,  '  and 
be  thou  perfect,'  Gen.  xvii.  1.  Communion  with  God  consists  chiefly  in  an 
ordering  our  ways  as  in  the  presence  of  him  that  is  invisible.  This  would 
make  us  spiritual,  raised  and  watchful  in  all  our  passions,  if  we  considered 
that  God  is  present  with  us  in  our  shops,  in  our  chambers,  in  our  walks, 
and  in  our  meetings,  as  present  with  us  as  with  the  angels  in  heaven ;  who 
though  they  have  a  presence  of  glory  above  ns,  yet  have  not  a  greater 
measure  of  his  essential  presence  tlum  we  have.  What  an  awe  had  Jacob 
upon  him  when  he  considered  God  was  present  in  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  16, 
17.  If  God  should  appear  visibly  to  us  when  we  were  alone,  should  we  not 
be  reverent  and  serious  before  him  ?  God  is  everywhere  about  us,  he  doth 
encompass  us  with  his  presence  ;  should  not  God's  seeing  have  the  same 
influence  upon  us  as  our  seeing  God  ?  He  is  not  more  essentially  present 
if  he  should  so  manifest  himself  to  us,  than  when  he  doth  not ;  who  would 
appear  besmeared  in  the  presence  of  a  great  person  ?  or  not  be  ashamed  to 
be  found  in  his  chamber  in  a  nasty  posture,  by  some  visitant  ?  Would  not 
a  man  blush  to  be  catched  about  some  mean  action,  though  it  were  not  an 
immoral  crime  ?  If  this  truth  were  impressed  upon  our  spirits,  we  should 
more  blush  to  have  our  souls  daubed  with  some  loathsome  lust,  swarms  of 
sin,  like  Egyptian  lice  and  frogs,  creeping  about  our  heart  in  his  sight.  If 
the  most  sensual  man  be  ashamed  to  do  a  dishonest  action  in  the  sight  of 
a  grave  and  holy  man,  one  of  great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  int^;riiy, 
how  much  more  should  we  lift  up  ourselves  in  the  ways  of  God,  who  is 
infinite  and  immense,  is  everywhere,  and  infinitely  superior  to  man,  and 
more  to  be  regarded  I  We  could  not  seriously  think  of  his  presence,  but 
there  would  pass  some  intercourse  between  us ;  we  should  be  putting  up 
eome  petition  upon  the  sense  of  our  indigence,  or  sending  up  our  praises  to 
him  upon  the  sense  of  bis  bounty.    The  actual  thoughts  of  the  presence  of 
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God  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  all  religion ;  we  could  not  ha?e  sluggish  tpiriis 
and  a  careless  watch  if  we  eonsiderod  that  his  eye  is  npon  ns  aU  the  day* 

(8.)  It  will  quell  distractions  in  worship.  The  actual  thoughts  of  Hum 
would  establish  our  thoughts*  and  pull  them  back  when  they  be^  to  rove ; 
the  mind  could  not  boldly  give  God  the  slip  if  it  had  lively  thoughts  of  it ; 
the  consideration  of  this  would  blow  off  all  the  froth  that  lies  on  the  top  of 
our  spirits.  An  eye  taken  up  with  the  presence  of  one  object  is  not  at 
leisure  to  be  filled  with  another ;  he  that  looks  intently  npon  the  son  shall 
have  nothing  for  a  while  but  the  sun  in  his  eye.  Oppose  to  every  intruding 
thought  the  idea  of  the  divine  omnipresence,  and  put  it  to  silence  by  the 
awe  of  his  majesty.  When  the  master  is  present,  scholars  mind  their  books, 
keep  their  places,  and  run  not  over  the  forms  to  play  with  one  another ; 
the  master's  eye  keeps  an  idle  servant  to  his  work,  that  otherwise  would  be 
gazing  at  every  straw,  and  prating  to  every  passenger.  How  soon  would 
the  remembrance  of  tlds  dash  all  extravagant  £uicies  out  of  countenance, 
just  as  the  news  of  the  approach  of  a  prince  would  make  the  courtiers  bustle 
up  themselves,  huddle  up  their  vain  sports,  and  prepare  themselves  for  a 
reverent  behaviour  in  his  sight.  We  should  not  due  to  give  God  a  piece  of 
our  heart,  when  we  apprehend  him  present  with  the  whole ;  we  should  not  dare 
to  mock  one  that  we  knew  were  more  inwards  with  us  tlum  we  are  with  our- 
selves, and  that  beheld  every  motion  of  our  mind  as  well  as  action  of  our  body. 

Let  us  endeavour  for  the  more  special  and  influential  presence  of  God. 
Let  the  essential  presence  of  God  be  the  ground  of  our  awe,  and  his  gracious 
influential  presence  the  object  of  our  desire.  The  heathen  thought  them- 
selves secure  if  they  had  their  little  petty  household  gods  with  them  in  their 
journeys  ;  such  seem  to  be  the  images  Rachel  stole  from  her  father.  Gen. 
xzxi.  19,  to  accompany  her  travel  with  their  blessings ;  she  might  not  at 
that  time  have  cast  off  all  respect  to  those  idols,  in  fiie  acknowledgment  of 
which  she  had  been  educated  from  her  infimcy ;  and  they  seem  to  be  k^t 
by  her  till  God  called  Jacob  to  Bethel,  after  the  rape  of  Dinah,  Gten.  zzzv. 
4,  when  Jacob  called  for  the  strange  gods,  and  hid  them  under  the  oak. 
The  gracious  presence  of  God  we  should  look  after  in  our  actions,  as 
travellers  that  have  a  charge  of  money  or  jewels,  desire  to  keep  themselves 
in  company  that  may  protect  them  from  highwaymen  that  would  rifle  them. 
Since  we  have  the  concerns  of  the  eternal  happiness  of  our  souls  upon  our 
hands,  we  should  endeavour  to  have  God*s  merciful  and  powerful  presence 
with  us  in  all  our  ways :  Prov.  iii.  6,  '  In  all  thy  ways  acknowle^  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths  ;*  acknowledge  him  before  any  action  by 
imploring ;  acknowledge  him  after,  by  rendering  him  the  glory ;  acknow- 
ledge his  presence  before  worship,  in  worship,  after  worship.  It  is  this 
presence  makes  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earth,  causeth  affliction  to  pdt  off  the 
nature  of  misery.  How  much  will  the  presence  of  the  sun  outshine  the 
stars  of  lesser  comforts,  and  fully  answer  the  want  of  them !  The  ark  of 
God  going  before  us  can  only  make  all  things  successful.  It  was  this  kd 
the  Israehtes  over  Jordan,  and  settled  them  in  Canaan.  Without  this,  wa 
signify  nothing ;  though  we  live  without  this,  we  cannot  be  distinguished  for 
ever  from  devils ;  his  essential  presence  they  have,  and  if  we  have  no  more, 
we  shall  be  no  better.  It  is  the  enlivening,  fructifying  presence  of  the  son 
that  revives  the  languishing  earth,  and  this  only  can  repair  our  ruined  sool. 
Let  it  be  therefore  our  desire,  that  as  he  fills  heaven  and  earth  by  his 
essence,  he  may  fill  our  understandings  and  wills  by  his  grace ;  that  we  may 
have  another  kind  of  presence  with  us  than  »"itnfi1i  hii^e  in  their  bmti^ 
state,  or  devils  in  their  chains ;  his  essential  presence  maintains  our  beingpy 
but  his  gracioQs  presence  confors  and  continues  a  happiness. 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  GODS  KNOWLEDGE. 


Qreat  »  (mr  Jjotdy  omd  of  great  power :  his  understanding  is  infinite. — 

Psalm  CXLVn.  5. 

It  is  nnoertain  who  was  the  author  of  this  psahn,  and  when  it  was  penned ; 
some  think  after  the  retom  from  the  BabyloniBh  captivity.  It  is  a  psahn  of 
praise,  and  is  made  up  of  matter  of  praise  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  : 
God's  benefits  to  the  chnrch,  his  providence  over  his  creatures,  the  essential 
excellency  of  his  natnre. 

The  psalmist  doubles  his  exhortation  to  praise  God:  ver.  1,  'Praise  ye 
the  Lord,  sing  praise  to  our  God : '  to  praise  him  from  his  dominion  as 
Lord  ;  from  his  grace  and  mercy  as  our  Qod ;  from  the  excellency  of  the 
duty  itself,  '  it  is  good,  it  is  comely.'  Some  read  it  comely,  some  lovely  or 
desirable,  from  the  various  derivation  of  the  word. 

Nothing  doth  so  much  delight  a  gracious  soul,  as  an  opportunity  of  celebrat- 
ing  the  p^ections  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

The  highest  duties  a  creature  can  render  to  the  Creator,  are  pleasant  and 
delightful  in  themselves,  '  it  is  comely.'  Praise  is  a  duty  that  affects  the 
whole  soul. 

The  praise  of  God  is  a  decent  thing,  the  excellency  of  God's  nature 
deserves  it,  and  the  benefits  of  God's  grace  requires  it. 

It  is  comeh^r  when  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with 
the  voice ;  a  sinner  sings  ill  thou^  his  voice  be  good,  the  soul  in  it  is  to 
be  elevated  above  earthly  things. 

The  first  matter  of  praise  is  God's  erecting  and  preserving  his  church  : 
ver.  2,  *  The  Lord  doUi  build  up  Jerusalem ;  he  gathers  together  the  out- 
casts of  Israel.'  The  walls  of  demolished  Jerusalem  are  now  re-edified ; 
God  hath  brought  back  the  captivity  of  Jacob,  and  reduced  his  people  from 
their  Babyloni^  exile ;  and  those  that  were  dispersed  into  strange  regions, 
be  hath  restored  to  their  habitations.  Or  it  may  be  prophetic  of  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  gathering  the  outcasts  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  that 
were  before  as  without  God  in  the  world,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
promise.  Let  God  be  praised,  but  especially  for  building  up  his  church 
and  gathering  the  Gentiles,  before  counted  as  outcasts,  Isa.  xi.  12 ;  he 
gathora  them  in  this  world  to  the  faith,  and  hereafter  to  glory. 

Obs*  1.  From  the  two  first  verses,  observe, 

1.  All  people  aiB  under  God's  care ;  but  he  has  a  particular  regard  to  his 
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church.  This  is  the  signet  on  his  hand,  as  a  bracelet  upon  his  arm ;  this  is 
his  garden,  which  he  delights  to  dress ;  if  he  prunes  it,  it  is  to  pnrge  it;  if  he 
digs  about  his  vine  and  wounds  the  branches,  it  is  to  make  it  more  beaatifnl 
with  new  clusters,  and  restore  it  to  a  fruitful  vigour. 

2.  All  great  deliverances  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  principal 
author,  whosoever  are  the  instruments.  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem, 
he  gathers  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel.  This  great  deliverance  from 
Babylon  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Cyrus  or  Darius,  or  the  rest  of  our  fitvour- 
ers ;  it  is  the  Lord  that  doth  it,  we  had  his  promise  for  it,  we  have  now  his 
performance.  Let  us  not  ascribe  that  which  is  the  effect  of  his  truth,  only 
to  the  good- will  of  men ;  it  is  God's  act,  '  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,'  nor 
by  weapons  of  war,  or  strength  of  horses,  '  but  by  tiie  Spirit  of  the  Lord.' 
He  sent  prophets  to  comfort  us  while  we  were  exiles,  and  now  he  hath 
stretched  out  his  own  arm  to  work  our  deliverance  according  to  his  word  ; 
blind  man  looks  so  much  upon  instruments,  that  he  hardly  takes  notice  of 
God,  either  in  afflictions  or  mercies ;  and  this  is  the  cause  that  robs  God  of 
so  much  prayer  and  praise  in  the  world. 

Verse  8,  *  He  heals  the  broken  in  heart,  and  binds  up  their  wounds.*  He 
hath  now  restored  those  who  had  no  hope  but  in  his  word  ;  he  hath  dealt 
with  them  as  a  tender  and  skilful  chirurgeon,  he  hath  applied  his  cnring 
plasters,  and  dropped  in  his  sovereign  balsams;  he  hatii  now  furnished 
oar  fainting  hearts  with  refreshing  cordials,  and  comforted  our  wounds  with 
strengthening  ligatures. 

How  gracious  is  God,  that  restores  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  penitent !  Man's  misery  is  the  fittest  opportuioity  for  €k>d  to 
make  his  mercy  iUustrious  in  itself,  and  most  welcome  to  the  patient. 

He  proceeds,  verse  4.  Wonder  not  that  God  calls  together  the  outcasts, 
and  singles  them  out  from  every  comer  for  a  return ;  why  can  he  not  do  this, 
as  well  as  '  tell  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  call  them  fUl  by  their  names  *  ? 

There  are  none  of  his  people  so  despicable  in  the  eye  of  man,  bat  they 
are  known  and  regarded  by  God.  Though  they  are  clouded  in  the  world,  yet 
they  are  the  stars  of  the  world ;  and  shall  God  number  the  inanimate  stars 
in  the  heavens,  and  make  no  account  of  his  living  stars  on  the  earth  ?  No  ; 
wherever  they  are  dispersed,  he  will  not  forget  them;  however  they  are 
afflicted,  he  will  not  despise  them.  The  stars  are  so  numerous  that  they  are 
innumerable  by  man ;  some  are  visible  and  known  by  men,  others  lie  more 
hid  and  undiscovered  in  a  confused  light,  as  those  in  the  milky  way;  man 
cannot  see  one  of  them  distinctly. 

God  knows  all  his  people.  As  he  can  do  what  is  above  the  power  of  man 
to  perform,  so  he  understands  what  is  above  the  skill  of  man  to  discover. 
Shall  man  measure  God  by  his  scantiness  ?  Proud  man  must  not  equal 
himself  to  God,  nor  cut  God  as  short  as  his  own  line. 

'  He  tells  the  number  of  the  stars ;  and  calls  them  all  by  their  naanes.' 
He  hath  them  all  in  his  list,  as  generals  the  names  of  their  soldiers  in  their 
muster-roll,  for  they  are  his  host,  which  he  marshals  in  the  heavens,  as  Isa. 
xl.  26,  where  you  have  the  like  expression ;  he  knows  them  more  distinctly 
than  man  can  know  anything,  and  so  distinctly  as  to  *  call  them  all  by  their 
names.'  He  knows  their  names,  that  is,  their  natural  offices,  influences,  the 
different  degrees  of  heat  and  light,  their  order  and  motion ;  and  all  of  them, 
the  least  glimmering  star  as  well  as  the  most  glaring  planet,  this  man  cannot 
do :  *  Tell  the  stars  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them,'  Gen.  xv.  5,  saith  Ged 
to  Abraham  (whom  Josephus  represents  as  a  great  astronomer) ;  yea,  they 
cannot  be  numbered,  Jer.  xxxiii.  22,  and  the  uneertainty  of  the  opinions  of 
men  evidenceth  their  igilorance  of  their  number,  some  ieck<miQg  IQSi, 
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others  1025,  oUierB  1098,  others  7000,  hesid^s  those  that,  by  reason  of  their 
mixture  of  light  with  one  another,  cannot  be  distinctly  discerned,  and  others 
perhaps  so  l^gh  as  not  to  be  reached  by  the  eye  of  num.  To  impose  names 
on  things,  and  names  according  to  their  natures,  is  both  an  argument  of 
power  and  dominion,  and  of  wisdom  and  understanding ;  from  the  imposition 
of  names  upon  the  creatures  by  Adam,  the  knowledge  of  Adam  is  gener^ally 
concluded,  and  it  was  also  a  fruit  of  ihai  dominion  God  allowed  him  over 
the  creatures.  Now  he  that  numbers  and  names  the  stars,  that  seem  to  lie 
confused  among  one  another,  as  well  as  those  that  appear  to  us  in  an  un- 
clouded night,  may  well  be  supposed  accurately  to  know  his  people,  though 
lurking  in  secret  cavems,  and  know  those  that  are  fit  to  be  instruments  of 
their  deliverance ;  the  one  is  as  easy  to  him  as  the  other,  and  the  number 
of  the  one  as  distinctly  known  by  him  as  the  multitude  of  the  other. 

Verse  5,  '  For  great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power :  his  understanding 
is  infinite.*  He  wants  not  knowledge  to  know  Uie  objects,  nor  power  to 
effect  his  will  concerning  them.  Of  great  power,  HD  yi*  Much  power, 
plenteous  in  power ;  so  the  word  y^  is  rendered,  Ps.  Izxxvi.  5. 16,  IDH  ^H. 
A  multitude  of  power,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  mercy;  a  power  that  ex- 
ceeds all  created  power  and  understanding. 

*  His  understanding  is  infinite.'  You  may  not  imagine  how  he  can  call 
all  the  stars  by  name,  the  multitude  of  visible  being  so  great,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  invisible  being  greater ;  but  you  must  know  that  as  God  is 
almighty,  so  he  is  omniscient ;  and  as  there  is  no  end  of  his  power,  so  no 
account  can  exactly  be  given  of  his  understanding :  <  his  understanding  is 
ixifinite,'  *19DD  I^M.  No  number  or  account  of  it ;  and  so  the  same  words 
are  rendered,  Joel  i.  6,  '  A  nation  strong,  and  without  number.'  No  end 
of  his  understanding ;  SyriaCf  no  measure,  no  bounds.  His  essence  is  in- 
finite, and  so  is  his  power  and  understanding ;  and  vast  is  his  knowledge, 
that  we  can  no  more  comprehend  it,  than  we  can  measure  spaces  that  are 
without  limits,  or  tell  the  minutes  or  hours  of  eternity.  Who  then  can 
£Eithom  that  whereof  there  is  no  number,  but  which  exceeds  all,  so  that  there 
is  no  searching  of  it  out  9  He  knows  universals,  he  knows  particulars.  We 
must  not  take  understanding,  nj\3Jl}  here,  as  noting  a  flEusulty;  but  the  use 
of  the  understanding  in  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  the  judgment  in  the 
consideration  of  them,  and  so  it  is  often  used. 

In  the  verse  there  is  a  description  of  God. 

1.  In  his  essence :  <  great  is  our  Lord.* 

2.  In  his  power :  <  of  great  power.' 

8.  In  his  knowledge:  'his  understanding  is  infinite;'  his  understand- 
ing is  his  eye,  and  his  power  is  his  arm.  Of  his  infinite  understanding  I 
am  to  discourse. 

Doct,  God  hath  an  infinite  knowledge  and  understanding ;  all  knowledge. 
Omnipresence,  which  before  we  spake  of,  respects  his  essence ;  omniscience 
respects  his  understanding,  accoi^g  to  our  manner  of  conception. 

This  is  clear  in  Scripture ;  hence  God  is  called  a  God  of  knowledge : 
1  Sam.  ii.  8,  *  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge ; '  Heb.  *  knowledges,'  in  the 
plural  number,  of  all  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  spoken  there  to  quell  man's 
pride  in  his  own  reason  and  parts.  What  is  the  knowledge  of  man  but  a 
spark  to  the  whole  element  of  fire,  a  grain  of  dust,  and  worse  than  nothing, 
in  comparison  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  his  essence  is  in  comparison  of 
the  essence  of  God  ?  All  kind  of  knowledge.  He  knows  what  angels  know, 
what  man  knows,  and  infinitely  more ;  he  kaows  himself,  his  own  operations, 
all  his  creatures,  the  notions  and  thoughts  of  them ;  he  is  understanding 
above  understanding,  mind  above  mind,  the  mind  of  minds,  the  light  of 
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lights ;  this  the  Greek  word  ei ^  signifies  in  the  etymology  of  it,  of  ef#05ai* 
to  see,  to  contemplate ;  and  deU/un  of  deum  ado.  The  names  of  God  signify 
a  nature  viewing  and  piercing  all  things ;  and  the  attribntion  of  onr  senses 
to  God  in  Scripture,  as  hearing  and  seeing,  which  are  the  senses  ^ndieroby 
knowledge  enters  into  us,  signifies  God's  kaowledge. 

1.  The  notion  of  God's  knowledge  of  all  thiiigs  lies  above  tiie  mins  of 
nature  :  it  was  not  obliterated  by  the  fall  of  man.  It  was  necessazy  offiand- 
ing  man  was  to  know  that  he  had  a  Creator  whom  he  had  injured,  thai  he 
had  a  Judge  to  try  and  punish  him ;  since  God  thought  fit  to  keep  up  the 
world,  it  had  been  kept  up  to  no  purpose,  had  not  this  noticm  been  continued 
alive  in  the  minds  of  men ;  there  would  not  have  been  any  practice  of  bis 
laws,  no  bar  to  the  worst  of  crimes.  If  men  had  thought  they  had  to  deal 
with  an  ignorant  Deity,  there  could  be  no  practice  of  religion.  Who  would 
lift  up  his  eyes,  or  spread  his  hand  towards  heaven,  if  he  imagined  his  devo- 
tion were  directed  to  a  Gk)d  as  blind  as  the  heathens  imagined  fortune  ?  To 
what  boot  would  it  be  for  them  to  make  heaven  and  earth  resound  with  their 
cries,  if  they  had  not  thought  God  had  an  eye  to  see  them  and  an  ear  to 
hear  them  ?  And  indeed  the  veiy  notion  of  a  God  at  the  first  bhish  speaks 
him  a  being  endued  with  understanding ;  no  man  can  imagine  a  Creator 
void  of  one  of  the  noblest  perfections  belonging  to  those  creatures  that  are 
the  fiower  and  cream  of  his  works. 

2.  Therefore  all  nations  acknowledge  this,  as  weU  as  the  existence  and 
being  of  God.  No  nation  but  had  their  temples,  particular  ceremonies  of 
worship,  and  presented  their  sacrifices,  which  they  could  not  have  been  so 
vain  as  to  do,  without  an  acknowledgement  of  this  attribute.  This  notion 
of  God's  knowledge  owed  not  its  rise  to  tradition,  but  to  natural  implanta- 
tion ;  it  was  bom  and  grew  up  with  every  rational  creature.  Though  the 
several  nations  and  men  of  the  world  agreed  not  in  one  kind  of  Deity,  or  in 
their  sentiments  of  his  nature  or  o^er  perfections,  some  judging  him 
clothed  with  a  fine  and  pure  body,  others  judging  him  an  uncomponnded 
spirit,  some  fixing  him  to  a  seat  in  the  heavens,  others  owning  his  univer- 
sal presence  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  the  universality 
of  his  knowfedge ;  and  their  own  consciences  reflecting  their  crimes,  un- 
known to  any  but  themselves,  would  keep  this  notioai  in  some  vigour  whether 
they  would  or  no.  Now  this  being  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men  by 
nature,  cannot  be  false,  for  nature  imprints  not  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an 
assent  to  a  falsity.  Nature  would  not  pervert  the  reason  and  minds  of  men. 
Universal  notions  of  God  are  firom  original,  not  lapsed  nature,  and  preserved 
in  mankind  in  order  to  a  restoration  from  a  lapsed  state.  The  heavens  did 
acknowledge  this  ;  in  all  the  aolemn  covenants,  solemnised  with  oaths  and 
the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Grod,  this  attribute  was  supposed.f  They 
confessed  knowledge  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Deily;  SeienUa  Deorum  vita, 
saith  Cicero.  Some  called  him  Nou;,  tMns,  mind»  pure  undtfstanding, 
without  any  mote ;  'ET^rni;,  the  inspector  of  all.  As  Uiey  called  him  Life, 
because  he  was  the  author  of  life,  so  they  called  him  InteUeetus,  because  he 
was  the  author  of  all  knowledge  and  understanding  in  his  creatures. .  And 
one  being  asked.  Whether  any  man  could  be  hid  firam  God  ?  No,  saith  he, 
not  so  much  as  thinking.     Some  call  him  the  Eye  of  the  world,t  and  the 

*Qn*3«a(rtfa/'?— Ed. 

t  Agamemnon  (Homer  IL  8.  v.  277),  making  a  covenant  with  Priam,  invoeatet 
the  Bnn  :— 

X  Gamaoh  in  1  Pa.  Aquin.  q.  14.  cap.  i.  pi  119. 
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Egyptians  ropresented  God  by  an  eye  on  the  top  of  a  sceptre,  because  God 
is  all  eye,  and  can  be  ignorant  of  nothing.* 

And  the  same  nation  made  eyes  and  ears  of  the  most  excellent  metals, 
consecrating  them  to  God,  and  hanging  them  np  in  the  midst  of  their 
temples,  in  signification  of  God's  seeing  and  hearing  all  things  ;  hence  they 
called  God  light,  as  well  as  the  Scripture,  because  all  things  are  visible  to 
him. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this,  we  will  inquire, 

I.  What  kind  of  knowledge  or  understanding  there  is  in  God. 

n.  What  God  knows. 

m.  How  God  knows  things. 

lY.  The  proof  that  God  knows  all  things. 

Y.  The  use  of  all  to  ourselves. 

I.  What  kind  of  understanding  or  knowledge  there  is  in  God. 

The  knowledge  of  God  in  Scripture  hath  various  names,  according  to  the 
various  relations  or  objects  of  it.  In  respect  of  present  things,  it  is  called 
knowledge  or  sight ;  in  respect  of  things  past^  remembrance  ;  in  respect  of 
HtnngB  future,  or  to  come,  it  is  called  foreknowledge  or  prescience,  1  Peter 
i.  2.  In  regard  of  the  universality  of  the  objects,  it  is  called  omniscience  ; 
in  regard  of  the  simple  understanding  of  thmgs,  it  is  called  knowledge ;  in 
legard  of  acting  and  modelling  the  ways  of  acting,  it  is  called  wisdom  and 
prudence,  £ph.  i.  8.  He  must  have  knowledge,  otherwise  he  could  not  be 
wise ;  wisdom  is  the  flower  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  the  root  of 

wisdom. 

As  to  what  this  knowledge  is,  if  we  know  what  knowledge  is  in  man,  we 
may  apprehend  what  it  is  in  God,  removing  all  imperfection  from  it,  and 
ascribing  to  him  the  most  eminent  way  of  understanding ;  because  we  can- 
not comprehend  God,  but  as  he  is  pleased  to  condescend  to  us  in  his  own 
ways  of  discovery, — that  is,  under  some  way  of  similitude  to  his  perfectest 
creatures, — ^therefore  we  have  a  notion  of  God  by  his  understanding  and  will : 
understanding,  whereby  he  conceives  and  apprehends  things  ;  will,  whereby 
he  extends  himself  in  acting,  according  to  his  wisdom,  and  whereby  he  doi^ 
approve  or  disapprove.  Yet,  we  must  not  measure  his  understanding  by 
our  own,  or  think  it  to  be  of  so  gross  a  temper  as  a  created  mind;  that  he 
hath  '  eyes  of  flesh,'  or  '  sees  or  knows  as  man  sees,'  Job  x.  4.  We  can  no 
more  measure  his  knowledge  by  ours,  than  we  can  measure  his  essence  by 
our  essence.  As  he  hath  an  incomprehensible  essence^  to  which  ours  is  but 
as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  so  he  hath  an  incomprehensible  knowledge,  to  which 
ours  is  but  as  a  grain  of  dust,  or  mere  darkness.  '  His  thoughts  are  above 
our  thoughts,  as  the  heavens  are  above  Uie  earth.' 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  variously  divided  by  the  schools,  and  acknow* 
lodged  by  all  divines. 

1.  A  knowledge  vimoniM  et  BimplicU  intelUgentux  ;  the  one  we  may  call  a 
flight,  the  other  an  understanding ;  the  one  refers  to  sense,  the  other  to  the 

mind. 

(1).  A  knowledge  of  vision  or  sight.  Thus  God  knows  himself  and  all 
things  that  really  were,  are,  or  shall  be  in  time ;  all  those  things  which  he 
hath  decreed  to  be,  though  they  are  not  yet  actually  sprung  up  in  the  world, 
but  lie  cottchant  in  their  causes. 

(2).  A  knowledge  of  intelMgenoe,  or  simple  understanding.  The  object  of 
this  is  not  things  that  are  in  being,  or  that  shall  by  any  decree  of  God  ever 
be  existent  in  the  world,  but  such  things  asaie  possible  to  be  wrou^t  by  the 

*  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  vi. 
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power  of  God,  thongh  they  shall  never  in  the  least  peep  up  inio  being,  bat 
lie  for  ever  wrapt  ap  in  darkness  and  nothing.*  This  also  is  a  necessary 
knowledge  to  be  allowed  to  God,  because  the  object  of  this  knowledge  is 
necessary.  The  possibility  of  more  creatures  than  ever  were  or  shall  l^,  is 
a  condnsion  that  hath  a  necessary  truth  in  it,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the 
power  of  God  can  produce  more  creatures,  though  it  be  not  necessary  that 
it  should  produce  more  creatures ;  so  it  is  necessary  that  whatsoever  the 
power  of  God  can  work,  is  possible  to  be.  And  as  God  knows  this  possi- 
bility, so  he  knows  all  the  objects  that  are  thus  possible ;  and  herein  doth 
much  consist  the  infiniteness  of  his  knowledge,  as  shall  be  shewn  presently. 

These  two  kinds  of  knowledge  differ.  That  of  viiion  is  of  things  whidb 
God  hath  decreed  to  be,  though  they  are  not  yet.  That  of  intelligence  is  of 
things  which  never  shall  be,  yet  they  may  be,  or  are  possible  to  be,  if  God 
please  to  will  and  order  their  being  ;  one  respects  things  that  shall  be,  the 
other,  things  that  may  be,  and  are  not  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  to 
be.  The  knowledge  of  vision  follows  the  act  of  God*s  will,  and  supposeth 
an  act  of  God's  will  before,  decreeing  things  to  be.  (K  we  could  suppose 
any  first  or  second  in  God*s  decree,  we  might  say  God  knew  them  as  pos- 
sible before  he  decreed  them ;  he  knew  them  as  future  because  he  decreed 
them.)  For  without  the  ^ill  of  God  decreeing  a  thing  to  eome  to  pass,  Crod 
cannot  know  that  it  will  infiEJlibly  come  to  pass.  But  the  knowledge  of 
intelligence  stands  without  any  act  of  his  will,  in  order  to  the  being  of  those 
things  he  knows.  He  knows  possible  things  only  in  his  power ;  he  knows 
other  things  both  in  his  power,  as  able  to  effect  them^  and  in  his  will,  as 
determining  the  being  of  them.  Such  knowledge  we  must  grant  to  be  in 
God,  for  there  is  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  man ;  for  man  doth  not  only 
know  and  see  what  is  before  his  eyes  in  this  world,  but  he  may  have  a  concep- 
tion of  many  more  worlds,  and  many  more  creatures,  which  he  knows  are 
possible  to  the  power  of  God. 

2.  Secondly,  There  is  a  speculative  and  practical  knowledge  in  God. 

(1).  A  speculative  knowledge  is,  when  the  truth  of  a  thing  is  known 
without  a  respect  to  any  working  or  practical  operation.  The  knowledge  of 
things  possible  is  in  God  only  speculative,!  and  some  say  God*s  knowledge 
of  himself  is  only  speculative,  because  there  is  nothing  for  Qod  to  work  in 
himself.  And,  Uiough  he  knows  himself,  yet  this  knowledge  of  himself  doth 
not  terminate  there,  but  flowers  into  a  love  of  himself,  and  delight  in  him- 
self ;  yet  this  love  of  himself,  and  delight  in  himself,  is  not  enough  to  make 
it  a  practical  knowledge,  because  it  is  natural,  and  naturally  and  necessarily 
flows  from  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  own  goodness.  He  cannot  but 
love  himself,  and  delight  in  himself,  upon  the  knowledge  of  himself.  But 
•that  which  is  properly  practice  is  where  there  is  a  dominion  over  the  action, 
and  it  is  wrought,  not  naturally  and  necessarily,  but  in  a  way  of  freedom 
and  counsel.  As  when  we  see  a  beautifiil  flower  or  other  thing,  there 
ariseth  a  delight  in  the  mind ;  this  no  man  will  call  practice,  because  it  is 
a  natural  affection  of  the  will,  arising  from  the  virtue  of  the  object,  without 
any  consideration  of  the  understandii^  in  a  practical  manner,  by  counselling, 
commanding,  &c. 

(2.)  A  practical  knowledge,  which  tends  to  operation  and  practice,  and  is 
the  principle  of  working  about  things  that  are  known,  as  the  knowledge  an 
artificer  hath  in  an  art  or  mystery.  This  knowledge  is  in  God.  The  knowr 
ledge  he  hath  of  the  things  he  hath  decreed,  is  such  a  kind  of  knowledge^ 
for  it  terminates  in  the  act  of  creation,  which  is  not  a  natural  and  necessaiy 
act,  as  the  loving  himself  and  delighting  in  himself  is,  but^  wholly  free ;  for 
•  Snarez  de  Deo,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  2S0.  f  Ibid.  p.  138^ 
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it  was  at  his  liberty  whether  he  wonld  create  them  or  no.  This  is  ealled 
discretion :  Jer.  x.  12,  '  He  hath  stretched  oat  the  heayens  by  his  discretion.' 
8ach  also  is  his  knowledge  of  the  things  he  hath  created,  and  which  are  in 
being,  for  it  terminates  in  the  government  of  them  for  his  own  glorious  ends. 
It  is  by  this  knowledge  *  the  depths  are  broken  np,  and  the  clouds  drop  down 
their  dew,'  ProT.  iii.  20.  This  is  a  knowledge  whereby  he  knows  the  essence, 
qualities,  and  properties  of  what  he  creates,  and  governs  in  order  to  his  own 
glory,  and  the  common  good  of  the  world  over  which  he  [pjresides ;  so  that 
speculative  knowledge  is  God's  knowledge  of  himself  and  things  possible ;  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  his  knowledge  of  his  creatures  and  things  governable ;  yet 
in  some  sort,  this  practical  knowledge  is  not  only  of  things  that  are  made, 
but  of  things  which  are  possible,  which  God  might  make,  though  he  will  not* 
For  as  he  knows  that  Uiey  can  be  created,  so  he  knows  how  they  are  to  be 
created,  and  how  to  be  governed,  though  he  never  will  create  them.  This 
is  a  practical  knowledge ;  for  it  is  not  requisite  to  constitute  a  knowledge 
practical,  actually  to  act,  but  that  the  knowledge  in  itself  be  referrible  to 
action.* 

8.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  approbation,  as  well  as  apprehension.  This 
the  Scripture  often  mentions.  Words  of  understanding  are  used  to  signify 
the  acts  of  affidction.  This  knowledge  adds  to  the  simple  act  of  the  under- 
standing, the  complacency  and  pleasure  of  the  will,  and  is  improperly  know- 
ledge, because  it  belongs  to  the  will,  and  not  to  the  understanding ;  only  it 
is  radically  in  the  understanding,  because  affection  implies  knowledge  :  men 
cannot  approve  of  that  which  they  are  ignorant  of.  Thus  knowledge  is  taken : 
Amos  iii.  2,  *  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ; '  and 
2  Tim.  ii.  19>  *  The  Lord  knows  who  are  his,'  that  is,  he  loves  them :  he 
doth  not  only  know  them,  but  acknowledge  them  for  his  own.  It  notes  not 
only  an  exact  understanding,  but  a  special  care  of  them  ;  and  so  is  that  to 
be  understood.  Gen.  i.  81,  '  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good ;'  that  is,  he  saw  it  with  an  eye  of  approbation,  as 
well  as  apprehension.  This  is  grounded  upon  God's  knowledge  of  vision, 
his  sight  of  his  creatures ;  for  Gk>d  doth  not  love  or  delight  in  anything  but 
what  is  actually  in  being,  or  what  he  hath  decreed  to  bring  into  being.  On 
the  contrary  also,  when  God  doth  not  approve,  he  is  said  not  to  know :  Mat. 
XXV.  12,  *  I  know  you  not ; '  and  Mat.  vii.  28,  <  I  never  knew  you.'  He  doth 
not  approve  of  their  works.  It  is  not  an  ignorance  of  understanding,  but  an 
ignorance  of  will ;  for  whiles  he  saith  he  never  knew  them,  he  testifies  that 
he  did  know  them,  in  rendering  the  reason  of  his  disapproving  them,  because 
he  knows  all  their  works.  So  he  knows  them,  and  doth  not  know  them,  in 
a  different  manner ;  he  knows  them  so  as  to  understand  them,  but  he  doth 
not  know  them  so  as  to  love  them. 

We  must  then  ascribe  an  universal  knowledge  to  God.  If  we  deny  h\m  a 
speculative  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  intelligence,  we  destroy  his  deity,  we 
make  him  ignorant  of  his  own  power.  If  we  deny  him  practical  knowledge, 
we  deny  ourselves  to  be  his  creatures ;  for  as  his  creatures,  we  are  the  fruits 
of  this  his  discretion  discovered  in  creation.  If  we  deny  his  knowledge  of 
vision,  we  deny  his  governing  dominion.  How  can  he  exercise  a  sovereign 
and  uncontrollable  dominion,  that  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  things  he  is  to  govern  ?  If  he  had  not  knowledge,  he  could  make  no 
revelation ;  he  that  knows  not,  cannot  dictate :  we  could  then  have  no 
Scripture.  To  deny  God  knowledge,  is  to  dash  out  the  Scripture  and 
demolish  the  Deity. 

God  is  described  in  Zech.  ii.  9,  with  '  seven  eyes,'  to  shew  his  perfect 

*  Boares  de  Deo,  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  140. 
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knowledge  of  all  things,  all  occurrences  in  the  world ;  and  the  chembimBy  or 
whatsoever  is  meant  by  the  wings,  are  described  to  be  *  fiill  of  eyes  both 
before  and  behind,'  Ezek.  i.  18,  round  about  them ;  moeh  more  is  God  aU 
eye,  all  ear,  all  understanding.  The  sun  is  a  natural  image  of  God.  If  the 
sun  had  an  eye,  it  would  see  ;  if  it  had  an  understanding,  it  would  know  all 
visible  things ;  it  would  see  what  it  shines  upon,  and  understand  what  it 
influenceth  in  the  most  obscure  bowels  of  the  earth.  Doth  God  excel  his 
creature  the  sun  in  excellency  and  beauty,  and  not  in  lij^t  and  underBtanding  ? 
Certainly  more  than  the  sun  excels  an  atom  or  grain  of  dust. 

We  may  yet  make  some  representation  of  this  knowledge  of  God  b  j  a  lower 
thing,  a  picture,  which  seems  to  look  upon  eveiy  one,  though  there  be  never 
so  great  a  multitude  in  the  room  where  it  hangs.  No  man  can  east  his  eye 
upon  it,  but  it  seems  to  behold  him  in  particular,  and  so  exactly,  as  if  there 
were  none  but  him  upon  whom  the  eye  of  it  were  fixed ;  and  eveiy  man  finds 
the  same  cast  of  it.  Shall  art  frame  a  thing  of  that  nature,  and  shall  not 
the  God  of  art  and  all  knowledge  be  much  more  in  reality  than  that  is  in 
imagination  ?  Shall  not  God  have  a  far  greater  capacity  to  behold  everything 
in  the  world,  which  is  infinitely  less  to  him  than  a  wide  room  to  a  picture  ? 


II.  The  second  thing,  What  God  knows  ;  how  fiu*  his  an< 
reaches. 

1.  God  knows  himself,  and  only  knows  himself.     This  is  the  first  and 
original  knowledge  wherein  he  excels  all  creatures.    No  man  doth  exactly 
know  himself,  much  less  doth  he  understand  the  full  nature  of  a  spirit,  much 
less  still  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God ;  for  what  proportion  can  there 
be  between  a  finite  faculty  and  an  infinite  object  ?    Herein  consists  the  in- 
finiteness  of  God's  knowledge,  that  he  knows  his  own  essence,  that  he  knows 
that  which  is  unknowable  to  any  else.    It  doth  not  so  much  consist  in  know- 
ing the  creature  which  he  hath  made,  as  in  knowing  himself  who  was  never 
made.     It  is  not  so  much  infinite,  because  he  knows  all  things  whidi  are  in 
the  world,  or  that. shall  be,  or  things  that  he  can  make,  because  the  number 
of  them  is  finite ;  but  because  he  hath  a  perfect  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  his  own  infinite  perfections.*    Though  it  be  said  that  *  angels  see  his  fiMse,* 
Mat.  xviii.  10,  that  sight  notes  rather  their  immediate  attendance  than  their 
exact  knowledge.     They  see  some  signs  of  his  presence  and  majesty,  more 
illustrious  and  express  than  ever  appeared  to  man  in  this  life ;  but  the  essence 
of  God  is  invisible  to  them,  hid  from  them  in  the  secret  place  of  etemiiy. 
None  knows  God  but  himself:  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  '  What  man  knows  the  things 
of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  ?  so  the  things  of  God  knows  no  man,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  the  Spirit  of  God  searches  the  deep  things  of  Qod.* 
Searcheth,  that  is,  exactly  knows,  thoroughly  understands,  as  those  who  hare 
their  eyes  in  every  chink  and  crevice,  to  see  what  lies  hid  there.     The  word 
search  notes  not  an  inquiry,  but  an  exact  knowledge,  such  as  men  have  of 
things  upon  a  diligent  scrutiny ;  as  when  God  is  said  to  search  the  heart  and 
the  reins,  it  doth  not  signify  a  precedent  ignorance,  but  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  most  intimate  comers  of  the  hearts  of  men.    As  the  conceptions  of 
men  are  unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  so  the  depths  of  the  divme  essence, 
perfections,  and  decrees  are  unknown  to  any  but  to  God  himself;  he  only 
knows  what  he  is,  and  what  he  knows,  whi^  he  can  do,  and  what  he  hath 
decreed  to  do. 

(1.)  For,  first,  if  God  did  not  know  himself,  he  would  not  be  perfiaci.  It 
is  the  perfection  of  a  creature  to  know  itself,  much  more  a  perfection  belong* 
ing  to  God.    If  God  did  not  comprehend  himself^  be  would  want  an  ii  ~ 

*  Moulin. 
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perfection,  and  bo  wonld  cease  to  be  God,  in  being  defective  in  that  which 
intellectnal  creatures  in  some  measnre  possess.  As  God  is  the  most  perfect 
being,  so  he  mnst  have  the  most  perfect  understanding.  If  he  did  not  under- 
stand himself,  he  would  be  under  the  greatest  ignorance,  because  he  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  most  excellent  object.  Ignorance  is  the  imperfection  of 
the  understanding,  and  ignorance  of  one's  self  is  a  greater  impeHection  than 
ignorance  of  things  without.  K  God  should  know  all  things  without  himself, 
and  not  know  himself,  he  would  not  have  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  because 
he  wonld  not  have  the  knowledge  of  the  best  of  objects. 

(2.)  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself  he  could  not  be  blessed.  Nothing 
can  have  any  complacency  in  itself  without  the  knowledge  of  itself.  Nothing 
can  in  a  rational  manner  enjoy  itself  without  understanding  itself.  The 
blessedness  of  God  consists  not  in  the  knowledge  of  anything  without  him, 
but  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  own  excellency  as  the  principle  of 
all  things.  If,  therefore,  he  did  not  perfectly  know  himself  and  his  own 
happiness,  he  could  not  enjoy  a  happiness ;  for  to  be,  and  not  to  know  to 
be,  is  as  if  a  thing  were  not.  He  is  *  God  blessed  for  ever,'  Bom.  iz.  6, 
and  therefore  for  ever  had  a  k;iowledge  of  himself. 

(8.)  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself  he  could  create  nothing.  For  he 
would  be  ignorant  of  his  own  power  and  his  own  ability;  and  he  that  doth 
not  know  how  fiur  his  power  extends  could  not  act.  If  he  did  not  know 
himself,  he  could  know  nothing ;  and  he  that  knows  nothing  can  do  nothing. 
He  could  not  know  an  effect  to  be  possible  to  him  unless  he  knew  his  own 
power  as  a  cause. 

(4.)  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself  he  could  govern  nothing.  He 
could  not  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own  holiness  and  righteousness  pre- 
scribe laws  to  men,  nor  without  a  knowledge  of  his  own  nature  order  himself 
a  manner  of  worship  suitable  to  it. 

All  worship  must  be  congruous  to  the  dignity  and  nature  of  the  object 
worshipped ;  he  must  therefore  know  his  own  authority,  whereby  worship 
was  to  be  enacted ;  his  own  excellency,  to  which  worship  was  to.  be  suited ; 
his  own  glory,  to  which  worship  was  to  be  directed.  If  he  did  not  know 
himself,  he  did  not  know  what  to  punish,  because  he  could  not  know  what 
was  contrary  to  himself.  Not  knowing  himself,  he  would  not  know  what 
was  a  contempt  of  him,  and  what  an  adoration  of  him ;  what  was  worthy  of 
God,  and  what  was  unworthy  of  him.  In  fine,  he  could  not  know  other 
things  unless  he  knew  himself.  Unless  he  knew  his  own  power,  he  could 
not  know  how  he  created  things  ;  unless  he  knew  his  own  wisdom,  he  could 
not  know  the  beauty  of  his  works ;  unless  he  knew  his  own  glory,  he  could 
not  know  the  end  of  his  works  ;  unless  he  knew  his  own  holiness,  he  could 
not  know  what  was  evil ;  and  unless  he  knew  his  own  justice,  he  could  not 
know  how  to  punish  the  crimes  of  his  offending  creatures.    And  therefore, 

[1.]  God  knows  himself,  because  his  knowledge  with  his  will  is  the  cause  of 
all  other  things  that  can  fall  under  his  cognizance.  He  knows  himself  first 
before  he  can  know  any  other  thing,  that  is,  first  according  to  our  concep- 
tions ;  for  indeed  God  knows  himself  and  all  other  things  at  once.  He  is 
the  first  truth,  and  therefore  is  the  first  object  of  his  own  understanding. 
There  is  nothing  more  excellent  than  himself,  and  therefore  nothing  more 
known  to  him  Ihan  himself.  As  he  is  all  knowledge,  so  he  hath  in  himself 
the  most  excellent  object  of  knowledge.  To  understand  is  properly  to  know 
one's  self.  No  object  is  so  intelligible  to  God  as  God  is  to  himself,  nor  so 
intimately  and  immediately  joined  with  his  understanding  as  himself.  For 
his  understanding  is  his  essence,  himself. 

[2.]  He  knows  himself  by  his  owa  essence.    He  knows  not  himself  and 
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his  own  power  by  the  effect,  because  he  knows  himself  from  eternity,  before 
there  was  a  world,  or  any  effect  of  his  power  extant.  It  is  not  a  knowledge 
by  the  cause,  for  God  hath  no  cause,  nor  a  knowledge  of  himself  by  any 
species  or  anything  from  without  If  it  were  anything  from  without  himself, 
that  must  be  created  or  unereated :  if  uncreated,  it  would  be  Crod,  and  so 
we  must  either  own  many  gods,  or  own  it  to  be  his  essence,  and  so  not  dis- 
tinct from  himself;  if  created,  theii  his  knowledge  of  himself  would  depend 
upon  a  creature.  He  could  not  then  know  himself  from  eternity,  but  in  time, 
because  nothing  can  be  created  from  eternity  but  in  time.  God  knows  not 
himself  by  any  faculty,  for  there  is  no  composition  in  God,  he  is  not  made 
up  of  parts,  but  is  a  simple  being.  Some  therefore  have  called  God,  not 
intellectuSy  understanding,  because  that  savours  of  a  faculty,  but  intellectio^ 
intellection.  God  is  all  act  in  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  his  knowledge 
of  other  things. 

[8.J  God  therefore  knows  himself  perfectly,  comprehensively.  Nothing 
in  his  own  nature  is  concealed  from  him,  he  reflects  upon  everything  that 
he  is.*  There  is  a  positive  comprehension,  so  God  doth  not  comprehend 
himself ;  for  what  is  comprehended  hath  bounds,  and  what  is  comprehended 
by  itself  is  finite  to  itself.  And  there  is  a  negative  comprehension,  God  so 
comprehends  himself ;  nothing  in  his  own  nature  is  obscure  to  him,  un- 
known by  him.  For  there  is  as  great  a  perfection  in  the  understanding  of 
God  to  know,  as  there  is  in  the  divine  nature  to  be  known.  The  under- 
standing of  God  and  the  nature  of  God  are  both  infinite,  and  so  equal  to 
one  another.  His  understanding  is  equal  to  himself;  he  knows  himself  so 
well,  that  nothing  can  be  known  by  him  more  perfectly  than  himself  is 
known  to  himself.  He  know9  himself  in  the  highest  manner,  because 
nothing  is  so  proportioned  to  the  understanding  of  God  as  himself.  He 
knows  his  own  essence,  goodness,  power,  all  his  perfections,  decrees,  inten- 
tions, acts,  the  infinite  capacity  of  his  own  understanding,  so  that  nothing 
of  himself  is  in  the  dark  to  himself.  And  in  this  respect,  some  use  this 
expression,  that  the  infiniteness  of  God  is  in  a  manner  finite  to  himself, 
because  it  is  comprehended  by  himself. 

Thus  «God  transcends  all  creatures.  Thus  his  understanding  is  truly 
infinite,  because  nothing  but  himself  is  an  infinite  object  for  it.  What 
angels  may  understand  of  themselves  perfectly  I  know  not,  but  no  creature 
in  the  world  understands  himself.  Man  understands  not  fully  the  excellency 
and  parts  of  his  own  nature ;  upon  God's  knowledge  of  himself  depends  the 
comfort  of  his  people  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked.  This  is  also  a  clear 
argument  for  his  knowledge  of  all  other  things  without  himself;  he  that 
knows  himself  must  needs  know  all  other  things  less  than  himself,  and 
which  were  made  by  himself.  When  the  knowledge  of  his  own  immensity 
and  infiniteness  is  not  an  object  too  difficult  for  him,  the  knowledge  of  a 
finite  and  limited  creature  in  all  his  actions,  thoughts,  circumstances,  cannot 
be  too  hard  for  him.  Since  he  knows  himself  who  is  infinite,  he  cannot  but 
know  whatsoever  is  finite.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  his  other  knowledge. 
The  knowledge  of  everything  present,  past,  and  to  come  is  far  less  than  tiie 
knowledge  of  himself.  He  is  more  incomprehensible  in  his  own  nature  than 
all  things  created,  or  that  can  be  created,  put  together  can  be.  If  he  then 
have  a  perfect  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  any  knowledge 
of  all  other  things  is  less  than  the  knowledge  of  himself.  This  ought  to  be 
well  considered  by  us,  as  the  fountain  whence  all  his  other  knowledge  flows. 

2.  Therefore  God  knows  all  other  things,  whether  they  be  possible,  past, 
present,  or  future. 

*  Magnlaneiu. 
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Whether  they  he  things  that  be  can  do,  bnt  will  nerer  do ;  or  whether 
thej  be  things  that  he  hath  done,  but  are  not  now ;  things  that  are  now  in 
being,  or  things  that  are  not  now  existing,  that  lie  in  the  womb  of  their 
proper  and  immediate  causes,*  if  his  understanding  be  infinite,  he  then 
knows  all  things  whatsoever  that  can  be  known,  else  his  understanding 
would  have  bounds ;  and  what  hath  limits  is  not  infinite,  but  finite.  If  he 
be  ignorant  of  any  one  thing  that  is  knowable,  that  is  a  bound  to  him,  it 
comes  with  an  exception,  a  but ;  God  knows  all  things  but  this,  a  bar  is 
then  set  to  his  knowledge.  If  there  were  anything,  any  particular  circum- 
stance in  the  whole  creation,  or  non-creation,  and  possible  to  be  known  by 
him,  and  yet  were  unknown  to  him,  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  omniscient, 
as  he  would  not  be  almighty  if  any  one  thing  that  implied  not  a  repugnancy 
to  his  nature  did  transcend  his  power. 

(1.)  First,  all  things  possible.  No  question  but  God  knows  what  he 
could  create  as  well  as  what  he  hath  created,  what  he  would  not  create  as 
well  as  what  he  resolved  to  create ;  he  knew  that  he  would  not  do  before  he 
willed  to  do  it.  This  is  the  next  thing  which  declares  the  infiniteness  of 
his  understanding ;  for  as  his  power  is  infinite,  and  can  create  innumerable 
worlds  and  creatures,  so  is  his  knowledge  infinite,  in  knowing  innumerable 
things  possible  to  his  power.  Possibles  are  infinite,  that  is,  there  is  no  end 
of  what  God  can  do,  and  therefore  no  end  of  what  God  doth  know,  other- 
wise his  power  would  be  more  infinite  than  his  knowledge.  If  he  knew 
only  what  is  created,  there  would  be  an  end  of  his  understanding,  because 
all  creatures  may  be  numbered,  but  possible  things  cannot  be  reckoned  up 
by  any  creature.  There  is  the  same  reason  of  this  in  eternity.  When 
never  so  many  numbers  of  years  are  run  out,  there  is  still  more  to  come, 
there  still  wants  an  end ;  and  when  millions  of  worlds  are  created,  there  is 
no  more  an  end  of  God's  power  than  of  eternity.  Thus  there  is  no  end  of 
his  understanding ;  that  is,  his  knowledge  is  not  terminated  by  anything. 

This  the  Scripture  gives  us  some  account  of.  God  knows  things  that 
are  not,  for  *  he  calls  things  that  are  not  as  if  they  were,*  Bom.  iv.  17.  He 
calls  things  that  are  not  as  if  they  were  in  being ;  what  he  calls  is  not  un* 
known  to  him.  If  he  knows  things  that  are  not,  he  knows  things  that  may 
never  be,  as  he  knows  things  that  shall  be  because  he  wills  them,  so  he 
knows  things  that  might  be,  because  he  is  able  to  effect  them.  He  knew 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Keilidi  would  betray  David  to  Saul  if  he  remained  in 
that  place,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  11 ;  he  knew  what  they  would  do  upon  that  occa- 
sion, though  it  was  never  done.  As  he  knew  what  was  in  their  power  and 
in  their  wills,  so  he  must  needs  know  what  is  within  the  compass  of  his  own 
power.  As  he  can  permit  more  than  he  doth  permit,  so  he  knows  what  he  " 
can  permit,  and  what  upon  that  permission  would  be  done  by  his  creatures ; 
so  God  knew  the  possibility  of  the  Tyrians*  repentance,  if  they  had  the 
same  means,  heard  the  same  troths,  and  beheld  the  same  miracles  which 
were  offered  to  the  ears  and  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  Mat.  xi.  21. 

This  must  needs  be  so,  because, 

[1.]  Man  knows  things  that  are  possible  to  him,  though  he  will  never 
effect  them.  A  carpenter  knows  a  house  in  the  model  he  hath  of  it  in  his 
head,  though  he  never  build  a  house  according  to  that  model.  A  watch- 
maker hath  the  frame  of  a  watch  in  his  mind,  which  he  will  never  work 
with  his  instruments.  Man  knows  what  he  could  do,  though  he  never 
intends  to  do  it.f  As  the  understanding  of  man  hath  a  virtue,  that  where 
it  sees  one  man  it  may  imagine  thousands  of  men  of  the  same  shape, 
stature,  form,  parts,  yea,  taller,  more  vigorous,  sprightly,  intelligent  than 
«  Petav,  TheoL  Dogm.,  lib.  ix.  267.        t  ^cin,  de  immort,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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the  man  lie  sees,  because  it  is  possible  sneh  a  number  maj  be  ;  shall  not 
the  understanding  of  Gt)d  mnch  n^ore  know  what  he  is  able  to  effeet,  since 
the  nnderstanding  of  man  can  Icnow  what  he  is  never  able  to  prodaee,  jet 
may  be  produced  by  God,  viz.  that  he  who  produced  this  man  which  I  see, 
can  prodace  a  thonsand  exactly  like  him  f  If  the  divine  nnderstanding  did 
not  know  infinite  things,  but  were  confined  to  a  certain  number,  it  may  be 
demanded  whether  God  can  understand  anything  further  than  that  number, 
or  whether  he  cannot  ?  If  he  can,  then  he  doth  actuaUy  understand  all 
those  things  which  he  hath  a  power  to  understand,  otherwise  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  God*s  knowledge,  if  it  were  actually  now  and  not  before, 
and  so  he  would  be  more  perfect  than  he  was  before.  If  he  cannot  under- 
stand them,  then  he  cannot  understand  what  a  human  mind  can  under- 
stand ;  for  our  understandings  can  multiply  numbers  in  infinitum,  and  there 
is  no  number  so  great  but  a  man  can  still  add  to  it.  We  must  suppose  the 
divine  understanding  more  excellent  in  knowledge.  God  knows  aU  that  a 
man  can  imagine,  though  it  never  were  nor  never  shall  be.  He  must  needs 
know  whatsoever  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  imagine  or  think,  because  God 
concurs  to  the  support  of  the  &culfy  in  that  imagination ;  and  though  it 
may  be  replied,  an  atheist  may  imagine  that  there  is  no  Gt>d,  a  man  may 
imagine  that  God  can  lie,  or  that  he  can  be  destroyed,  doth  God  know 
therefore  that  he  is  not,  or  that  he  can  lie,  or  cease  to  be  ?  No,  he  knows 
he  cannot ;  his  knowledge  extends  to  things  possible,  not  to  things  impossible 
to  himself.  He  knows  it  as  imaginable  by  man,  not  as  possible  in  itself, 
because  it  is  utterly  impossible*  and  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God,  since 
he  eminently  contains  in  himself  all  things  possible,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.     He  cannot  know  himself  without  blowing  them. 

[2.J  God  knowing  his  own  power,  knows  whatsoever  is  in  his  power  to 
effect.  If  he  knows  not  all  things  possible,  he  could  not  know  the  extent  of 
his  own  power,  and  so  would  not  know  himself  as  a  cause  snfiicient  for  more 
things  than  he  hath  created.  How  can  he  comprehend  himself,  who  com- 
prehends not  all  effluxes  of  things  possible  that  may  come  firom  him,  and  be 
wrought  by  him  ?  How  can  he  know  himself  as  a  cause,  if  he  know  not 
the  objects  and  works  which  he  is  able  to  produce  ?  f  Since  the  power  of 
God  extends  to  numberless  things,  his  knowledge  also  extends  to  number- 
less objects ;  as  if  a  unit  could  see  the  numbers  it  could  produce,  it  would 
see  infinite  numbers,  for  a  unit  is  as  it  were  all  number.  God,  knowing 
the  fruitftilness  of  his  own  virtue,  knows  a  numberless  multitude  of  things 
which  he  can  do  more  than  have  been  done  or  shall  be  done  by  him ;  he 
therefore  knows  innumerable  worlds,  innumerable  angels,  with  higher  per- 
*  fections  than  any  of  them  which  he  hath  created  have.  So  that  if  the  world 
should  last  many  millions  of  years,  God  knows  that  he  can  every  day  create 
another  world  more  capacious  than  this :  and  having  created  an  inconceiv- 
able number,  he  knows  he  could  still  create  more.  So  that  he  beholds 
infinite  worlds,  infinite  numbers  of  men  and  other  creatures  in  himself, 
infinite  kinds  of  things,  infinite  species  and  individuals  under  those  kinds, 
even  as  many  as  he  can  create,  if  his  will  did  order  and  determine  it ;  for 
not  being  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  he  cannot  be  iiznorant  of  the  effects 
wherein  it  may  display  and  discover  itself.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
his  own  power  dotii  necessarily  include  the  objects  of  that  power;  so  he 
knows  whatsoever  he  could  effect,  and  whatsoever  he  could  permit,  if  he 
pleased  to  do  it. 

If  God  could  not  understand  more  than  he  hath  created,  he  could  not 
create  more  than  he  hath  created ;  for  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  he  can 
^  Gamacb.  t  Ficin.  de  immoit,  lib.  ii.  cap.  z. 
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ereate  anything  that  he  is  ignorant  of;  what  he  doth  not  know,  he  cannot 
do  ;  he  mast  know  also  the  extent  of  his  own  goodness,  and  how  far  any- 
thing is  capable  to  partake  of  it.  So  much  therefore  as  any  detract  from 
the  knowledge  of  God,  they  detract  from  his  power. 

[8.]  It  is  farther  evident  that  God  knows  all  possible  things,  becanse  he 
knew  those  things  which  he  has  created  before  they  were  created,  when 
they  were  yet  in  a  possibility.  If  God  knew  things  before  they  were  created, 
he  knew  them  when  they  were  in  a  possibility,  and  not  in  actaal  reality. 
It  is  absard  to  imagine  that  his  anderstanding  did  laoqaey  after  the  creatnres, 
and  draw  knowledge  from  them  after  they  were  created.  It  is  absard  to 
think  that  God  did  create,  before  he  knew  what  he  coald  or  woald  create. 
If  he  knew  those  things  he  did  create  when  they  were  possible,  he  mast 
know  all  things  which  he  can  create,  and  therefore  all  things  that  are  possible. 

To  conclade  this,  we  mast  consider  that  this  knowledge  is  of  another  kind 
than  his  knowledge  of  things  tiiat  are  or  shall  be.  He  sees  possible  things 
as  possible,  not  as  things  that  ever  are  or  shall  be.  If  he  saw  them  as 
existing  or  fatore,  and  they  shall  never  be,  this  knowledge  woald  be  false, 
there  woald  be  a  deceit  in  it,  which  cannot  be.  He  knows  those  things  not 
in  themselves,  becaase  they  are  not,  nor  in  their  caases,  becaase  they  shall 
never  be  ;  he  knows  them  in  his  owii  power,  not  in  his  will ;  he  anderstands 
them  as  able  to  prodace  them,  not  as  willing  to  effect  them.  Things  pos- 
sible he  knows  only  in  his  power,  things  fatare  he  knows  both  in  his  power 
and  his  will,  as  he  is  both  able  and  determined  in  his  own  good  pleasare  to 
give  being  to  them.  Those  that  shall  never  come  to  pass,  he  knows  only 
in  himself,  as  a  safficient  canse ;  those  things  that  shall  come  into  being  he 
knows  in  himself  as  the  efficient  canse,  and  also  in  their  immediate  second 
caases. 

This  shoald  teach  as  to  spend  oar  thoaghts  in  the  admiration  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  God  and  the  divine  knowledge ;  his  anderstanding  is  infinite. 

(2.)  Gk>d  knows  all  things  past.  This  is  an  argament  used  by  God  him- 
self to  elevate  his  excellency  above  all  the  commonly  adored  idols :  Isa. 
xli.  22,  *  Let  them  shew  the  former  things,  what  they  be,  that  we  may  con- 
sider them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of  them.*  He  knows  them  as  if  they 
were  now  present,  and  not  past ;  for  indeed  in  his  eternity  there  is  nothing 
past  or  fatare  to  his  knowledge.  This  is  called  remembrance  in  Scriptare, 
as  when  God  remembered  Bachers  prayer  for  a  child,  Gen.  xxx.  22  ;  and  he 
is  said  to  pat  tears  into  his  bottle,  and  write  them  into  his  book  of  accounts, 
which  signifies  the  exact  and  aneiring  knowledge  in  God  of  the  minate  cir- 
cnmstances  past  in  the  world ;  and  this  knowledge  is  called  a  *  book  of 
remembrance,*  Mai.  iii.  16,  signifying  the  perpetual  presence  of  things  past 
before  him.  There  are  two  elegant  expressions  signifying  the  certainty  and 
perpetuity  of  God*s  knowledge  of  sins  past :  Job  xiv.  17,  '  My  transgression 
is  sealed  np  in  a  bag,  and  thou  sewest  up  my  iniquity  1'  A  metaphor  taken 
from  men,  that  pnt  np  in  a  bag  the  money  they  would  charily  keep,  tie  the 
bag,  sew  np  the  holes,  and  bind  it  hard  that  nothing  may  fiedl  out ;  or  a 
vessel  wherein  they  reserve  liquors,  and  daub  it  with  pitch  and  glutinous 
stufi;  that  nothing  may  leak  out,  but  be  safely  kept  till  the  time  of  use.  Or 
else,  as  some  think,  fh>m  the  bags  attorneys  carry  with  them  full  of  writings, 
when  they  are  to  mani^  a  cause  against  a  person.  Thus  we  find  God 
often  in  Scripture  calling  to  men*s  minds  their  past  actions,  upbraiding  them 
witii  their  ingratitude ;  wherein  he  testifies  his  remembrance  of  his  own  past 
benefits,  and  their  crimes.  His  knowledge  in  this  regard  has  something  of 
infinity  in  it,  since  though  the  sins  of  all  men  that  have  been  in  the  world 
are  finite  in  regard  of  number,  yet  when  the  sins  of  one  man  in  thoughts, 
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words,  and  deeds,  are  onmberless  in  his  own  acconnt,  and  perhaps  in  the 
account  of  any  creature,  the  sins  of  all  the  vast  nnmbers  of  men  that  have 
been,  or  shall  be,  are  much  more  numberless,  it  cannot  be  less  than  infinite 
Isnowledge  that  can  make  a  collection  of  them,  and  take  a  surrey  of  them  all 
at  once. 

If  past  things  had  not  been  known  by  God,  how  could  Moses  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  original  of  things  ?  How  could  he  have  declared  the 
former  transactions,  wherein  all  histories  are  silent  but  the  Scripture  ?  How 
could  he  know  the  cause  of  man's  present  misery  so  many  ages  after,  where- 
with all  philosopliy  was  unacquainted  ?  How  could  he  have  writ  the  order 
of  the  creation,  the  particulars  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  circumstances  of 
Gain's  murder,  the  private  speech  of  Lamech  to  his  wives,  if  God  had  not 
revealed  them  ?  And  how  could  a  revelation  be  made,  if  things  past  were 
forgotten  by  him  ?  Do  we  not  remember  many  things  done  among  men,  as 
well  as  by  ourselves,  and  reserve  the  forms  of  divers  things  in  our  minds, 
which  rise  as  occasions  are  presented  to  draw  them  forth  ?  And  shall  not 
God  much  more,  who  hath  no  cloud  of  darkness  upon  his  understanding? 
A  man  that  makes  a  curious  picture,  hath  the  form  of  it  in  his  mind  before 
he  made  it ;  and  if  the  fire  bum  it,  the  form  of  it  in  his  mind  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  but  retained  in  it/  God's  memory  is  no  less  perfect 
than  his  understanding.  If  he  did  not  know  things  past,  he  could  not  be  a 
righteous  governor,  or  exercise  any  judicial  act  in  a  righteous  manner  ;  he 
could  not  dispense  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  his  promises  and 
threatenings,  if  things  that  were  past  could  be  forgotten  by  him  ;  he  conid 
not  require  that  which  is  past,  Eccles.  iii.  15,  if  he  did  not  remember  that 
which  is  past. 

And  though  God  be  said  to  forget  in  Scripture,  and  not  to  know  his  people, 
and  his  people  pray  to  him  to  remember  them,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  them, 
Ps.  cxix.  49,  this  is  improperly  ascribed  to  God.*  As  God  is  said  to 
repent,  when  he  changes  things  according  to  his  counsel  beyond  the  expecta- 
tion of  men,  so  he  is  said  to  forget,  when  he  defers  the  making  good  bia 
promise  to  the  godly,  or  his  threatenings  to  the  wicked.  This  is  not  a  defect 
of  memory  belonging  to  his  mind,  but  an  act  of  his  will.  When  he  is  said 
to  remember  his  covenant,  it  is  to  will  grace  according  to  his  covenant ; 
when  he  is  said  to  forget  his  covenant,  it  is  to  intercept  the  influences  of  it, 
whereby  to  punish  the  sin  of  his  people  ;  and  when  he  is  said  not  to  know 
his  people,  it  is  not  an  absolute  forgetfnlness  of  them,  but  withdrawing  from 
them  the  testimonies  of  his  kindness,  and  clouding  the  signs  of  his  favour  ;  so 
God  in  pardoning  is  said  to  forget  sin,  not  that  he  ceaseth  to  know  it,  bnt 
ceaseth  to  punish  it.  It  is  not  to  be  meant  of  a  simple  forgetfnlness,  <Nr  a 
lapse  of  his  memory,  bnt  of  a  judicial  forgetfnlness  ;  so  when  his  people  in 
Scripture  pray,  <  Lord,  remember  thy  word  unto  thy  servant,*  no  more  is 
to  be  understood,  but,  Lord,  fulfil  thy  word  and  promise  to  thy  servant. 

(8.)  He  knows  things  present.  Heb.  iv.  18,  '  All  things  are  naked  and 
opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.'  This  is  gronzided 
npon  the  knowledge  of  himself;  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  know  all  creatores 
exactly,  as  to  know  himself,  because  they  are  finite,  but  himself  is  infinite ; 
he  knows  his  own  power,  and  therefore  everything  through  which  his  omni- 
potence is  diffused,  all  the  acts  and  objects  of  it ;  not  the  least  thing  that  is 
the  birth  of  his  power  can  be  concealed  from  him  ;  he  knows  his  own  good- 
ness, and  therefore  every  object  upon  which  the  warm  beams  of  his  goodness 
strike  ;  he  therefore  knows  distinctly  the  properties  of  every  creature,  be- 
cause every  property  in  them  is  a  ray  of  his  goodness  ;  he  is  not  only  the 

*  Biadwaid. 
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efficient,  bnt  the  exemplary  cause ;  therefore,  as  he  knows  all  that  his  power 
hath  wrought,  as  he  is  the  efficient,  so  he  knows  them  in  himself  as  the 
pattern,  as  a  carpenter  can  give  account  of  every  part  and  passage  in  a 
house  he  hath  built,  by  consulting  the  model  in  his  own  mind,  whereby  he 
built  it.  <  He  looked  upon  all  things  after  he  had  made  them,  and  pro- 
nounced them  good,'  Gen.  i.  81 ;  full  of  a  natural  goodness  he  had  endowed 
them  with  ;  he  did  not  ignorantly  pronounce  them  so,  and  call  them  good, 
whether  he  knew  them  or  not ;  and  therefore  he  knows  them  in  particular,  as 
he  knew  them  all  in  their  first  presence.  Is  there  any  reason  he  should  be 
ignorant  of  everything  now  present  in  the  world,  or  that  anything  that  derives 
an  existence  from  him  as  a  free  cause,  should  be  concealed  from  him  ?  If 
he  did  not  know  things  present  in  their  particularities,  many  things  would 
be  known  by  man,  yea,  by  beasts,  which  the  infinite  God  were  ignorant  of; 
and  if  he  did  not  know  all  things  present,  but  only  some,  it  is  possible  for 
the  most  blessed  God  to  be  deceived  and  be  miserable.  Ignorance  is  a 
calamity  to  the  understanding.  He  could  not  prescribe  laws  to  his  creatures, 
unless  he  knew  their  natures,  to  which  those  laws  were  to  be  suited ;  no,  not 
natural  ordinances  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  inanimate 
creatures,  unless  he  knew  the  vigour  and  virtue  in  them,  to  execute  those 
ordinances ;  for  to  prescribe  laws  above  the  nature  of  things,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  of  government ;  he  must  know  how  far  they  were  able  to 
obey,  whether  the  laws  were  suited  to  their  ability ;  and  for  his  rational 
creatures,  whether  the  punishment  annexed  to  the  law  were  proper,  and 
suited  to  the  transgression  of  the  creature. 

[1.]  First,  He  knows  all  creatures,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest.  He  knows  the  ravens  and  their  young  ones, 
Job  xxxviii.  41 ;  the  drops  of  rain  and  dew  which  he  hath  begotten,  ver.  29, 
every  bird  in  the  air,  as  well  as  any  man  doth  what  he  hath  in  a  cage  at 
home:  Ps.  1.  11,  'I  know  all  the  fowls  in  the  mountains,  and  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  field,'  which  some  read  creeping  things.  The  clouds  are 
numbered  in  his  wisdom,  Job  xxxviii.  87,  every  worm  in  the  earth,  every 
drop  of  rain  that  falls  upon  the  ground,  the  flakes  of  snow,  and  the  knots  of 
hail,  the  sands  upon  the  sea  shore,  the  hairs  upon  the  head  ;  it  is  no  more 
absurd  to  imagine  that  God  knows  them,  than  that  God  made  them  ;  they 
are  all  the  efiects  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  stars,  which  he  calls  by  their 
names,  as  woU  as  the  most  glorious  angel  and  blessed  spirit ;  he  knows 
them  as  well  as  if  there  were  none  but  them  in  particular  for  him  to  know  ; 
the  least  things  were  framed  by  his  art  as  well  as  the  greatest ;  the  least 
things  partake  of  his  goodness  as  well  as  the  greatest ;  he  knows  his  own 
arts,  and  his  own  goodness,  and  therefore  all  the  stamps  and  impressions  of 
them  upon  all  his  creatures ;  he  knows  the  immediate  causes  of  the  least, 
and  therefore  the  effects  of  those  causes.  Since  his  knowledge  is  infinite, 
it  must  extend  to  those  things  which  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him, 
to  those  which  approach  nearest  to  not  being  ;  since  he  did  not  want  power 
to  create,  he  cannot  want  understanding  to  know  everything  he  hath  created, 
the  dispositions,  qualities,  and  virtues  of  the  minutest  creature. 

Nor  is  the  understanding  of  God  imbased,  and  suffers  a  diminution  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  vilest  and  most  inconsiderable  things.  Is  it  not  an 
imperfection  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  anything  ?  and  can  God  have 
such  a  defect  in  his  most  perfect  understanding  ?  Is  the  understanding  of 
man  pf  an  impurer  alloy  by  knowing  the  nature  of  the  rankest  poisons  ?  by 
understanding  a  fly,  or  a  small  insect,  or  by  considering  the  deformity  of  a 
toad  ?  Is  it  not  generally  counted  a  note  of  a  dignified  mind  to  be  able  to 
discourse  of  the  nature  of  them  ?    Was  Solomon,  who  knew  all  from  the 
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cedar  io  the  byssop,  debased  by  so  rich  a  present  of  wisdom  from  bis 
Creator  ?  Is  any  glass  defiled  by  presenting  a  deformed  image  ?  Is  there 
anything  more  vile  than  the  imagination, '  which  are  only  evil,  and  con- 
tinnally  *  ?  Doth  not  the  mind  of  man  descend  to  the  mad  of  the  earth* 
play  the  adulterer  or  idolater  with  mean  objects,  snck  in  the  most  nnclean 
things  ?  Yet  God  knows  these  in  all  their  circumstances,  in  every  appear- 
ance, inside  and  outside.  Is  there  anything  yiler  than  some  thoughts  of 
men,  than  some  actions  of  men,  their  unclean  beds,  and  gluttonous  Tomit- 
ing,  and  Luciferian  pride  ?  Yet  do  not  these  fall  under  the  eye  of  God  in 
all  their  nakedness ! 

The  second  person's  taking  human  nature,  though  it  obscured,  yet  it  did 
not  disparage  the  Deity,  or  bring  any  disgrace  to  it.    Is  gold  the  worse  for 
being  formed  into  the  image  of  a  fly  ?    Doth  it  not  still  retain  the  noble- 
ness of  the  metal  ?    When  men  are  despised  for  descending  to  the  know- 
ledge of  mean  and  yile  things,  it  is  because  they  neglect  the  knowledge  of 
the  greater,  and  sin  in  their  inquiries  after  lesser  things,  with  a  neglect  of 
that  which  concerns  more  the  honour  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  them- 
selves ;  to  be  ambitious  of  such  a  knowledge,  and  careless  of  that  of  more 
concern,  is  criminal  and  contemptible.     But  God  knows  the  greatest  as  well 
as  the  least;  mean  things  are  not  known  by  him  to  exclude  the  knowledge  of 
the  greater,  nor  are  vile  things  governed  by  him  to  exclude  the  order  of  the 
better.     The  deformity  of  objects  known  by  God  doth  not  deform  him,  nor 
defile  him ;  he  doth  not  view  them  without  himself,  bat  within  himself^ 
wherein  all  things,  in  their  ideas  are  beautiful  and  comely.     Our  knowledge 
of  a  deformed  thing  is  not  a  deforming  of  our  understanding,  but  is  beaati- 
ful  in  the  knowledge,  though  it  be  not  in  the  object ;  nor  is  there  any  fear 
that  the  understanding  of  God  should  become  material  by  knowing  material 
things,  any  more  tlian  our  understandings  lose  their  spirituality  by  knowing 
the  nature  of  bodies  ;  it  is  to  be  obsen^ed  therefore  tiiat  only  those  senses 
of  men,  as  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  which  have  those  qualities  for  their 
objects  that  come  nearest  the  nature  of  spiritual  things,  as  light,  sounds, 
fragrant  odours,  are  ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture ;  not  touching  or  tasting,  which 
are  senses  that  are  not  exercised  without  a  more  immedi^  commerce  with 
gross  matter ;  and  the  reason  may  be,  because  we  should  have  no  gross  thoughts 
of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  body,  and  made  of  matter  like  the  things  he  knows. 

[2.]  As  he  knows  all  creatures,  so  God  knows  all  the  actions  of  creatares. 
He  counts  in  particular  all  the  ways  of  men :  <  Doth  he  not  see  all  my  ways, 
and  count  all  my  steps  ?  *  Job  xxxi.  4.  He  '  tells  their  wanderings,'  as  if 
one  by  one,  Ps.  Ivi.  8 ;  <  His  eyes  are  upon  all  the  ways  of  man,  and  be 
sees  all  his  goings,'  Job  xxxiv.  21,  a  metaphor  taken  from  men  when  they 
look  wistly,  with  fixed  eyes  upon  a  thing,  to  view  it  in  every  eircamstance, 
whence  it  comes,  whither  it  goes,  to  observe  every  little  motion  of  it.  God's 
eye  is  not  a  wandering,  but  a  fixed  eye,  and  the  ways  of  man  are  not  only 
'  before  his  eyes,'  but  he  doth  exactly  *  ponder'  them,  Prov.  v.  21 ;  as  one 
that  will  not  be  ignorant  of  the  least  mite  in  them,  but  weigh  and  examine 
them  by  the  standard  of  his  law  ;  he  may  as  well  know  the  motions  of  onr 
members  as  the  hairs  of  our  heads ;  the  smallest  actions  before  they  be, 
whether  civil,  natural,  or  religious,  fall  under  his  cognisance.  What  meaner 
than  a  man  canying  a  pitcher  7'  yet  our  Saviour  foretells  it,  Luke  xxii.  10. 
God  knows  not  only  what  men  do,  but  what  they  would  have  done  had  be 
not  restrained  them ;  what  Abimelech  would  have  done  to  Sarah  bad  not 
God  put  a  bar  in  his  way.  Gen.  xx.  6 ;  what  a  man  that  is  taken  away  in 
bis  youth  would  have  done,  had  he  lived  to  a  riper  age ;  yea,  be  knows  the 
most  secret  words  as  well  as  actions ;  the  words  spoken  by  the  king  of 
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Israel  in  his  bed-chamber  were  revealed  to  Elisha,  2  Kings  vi.  12 ;  and 
indeed  how  can  any  action  of  man  hh  concealed  from  God  ?  Can  we  view 
the  yarions  actions  of  a  heap  of  ants  or  a  hive  of  bees  in  a  glass,  without 
taming  our  eyes ;  and  shall  not  God  behold  the  actions  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  which  are  less  than  bees  or  ants  in  his  sight,  and  more  visible  to  him 
than  an  ant-hill  or  bee-hive  can  be  to  the  acutest  eye  of  man  ? 

[8.]  As  God  knows  all  the  actions  of  creatures,  so  he  knows  all  the 
thoughts  of  creatures.  The  thoughts  are  the  most  closeted  acts  of  man, 
hid  from  men  and  angels,  unless  disclosed  by  some  outward  expressions ; 
but  God  descends  into  the  depths  and  abysses  of  the  soul,  discerns  the 
most  inward  contrivances  ;  nothing  is  impenetrable  to  him  ;  the  sun  doth 
not  so  much  enlighten  the  earth  as  God  understands  the  heart;  all  thoughts 
are  as  visible  to  him  as  flies  and  motes  enclosed  in  a  body  of  transparent 
crystal.  This  man  naturally  allows  to  God.  Men  often  speak  to  God  by  the 
motions  of  their  minds  and  secret  ejaculations,  which  they  would  not  do  if 
it  were  not  naturally  implanted  in  them,  that  God  knows  all  their  inward 
motions.  The  Scripture  is  plain  and  positive  in  this :  *  He  tries  the  heart  and 
reins,'  Ps.  vii.  9,  as  men  by  the  use  of  fire  discern  the  drossy  and  purer 
parts  of  rnetak.  The  secret  intentions  and  aims,  the  most  lurking  afifections 
seated  in  the  reins,  he  knows  that  which  no  man,  no  angel  is  able  to  know, 
which  a  man  himself  knows  not,  nor  makes  any  particular  reflection  upon  ; 
yea,  he  «  weighs  the  spirit,'  Prov.  rvi.  2,  he  exactly  numbers  all  the  devices 
and  inclinations  of  men,  as  men  do  every  piece  of  coin  they  tell  out  of  a 
heap.  He  *  discerns  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,'  Heb.  iv.  12,  all 
that  is  in  the  mind,  all  that  is  in  the  affections,  eveiy  stirring  and  purpose, 
80  that  not  one  thought  can  be  withheld  from  him,  Job  xlii.  2 ;  yea,  *  hell 
and  destruction  are  before  him,  much  more  then  the  hearts  of  the  childr^  of 
men,'  Prov.  xv.  11.  He  works  all  things  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brings 
forth  all  things  out  of  that  treasure,  say  some ;  but  more  naturally,  God  knows 
the  whole  state  of  the  dead,  all  the  receptacles  and  graves  of  their  bodies, 
all  the  bodies  of  men  consumed  by  the  earth,  or  devoured  by  living  creatures, 
things  that  seem  to  be  out  of  all  being ;  he  knows  the  thoughts  of  the  devils 
and  damned  creatures,  whom  he  hath  cast  out  of  his  care  for  ever  into  the 
arms  of  his  justice,  never  more  to  cast  a  delightful  glance  towards  them ;  not  a 
secret  in  any  soul  in  hell  (which  he  hath  no  need  to  know,  because  he  shall 
not  judge  them  by  any  of  the  thoughts  they  now  have,  since  they  were  con- 
demned to  punishment^  is  hid  from  him,  much  more  is  he  acquainted  with 
the  thoughts  of  living  men,  the  counsels  of  whose  hearts  are  yet  to  be  mani- 
fested in  order  to  their  trial  and  censure ;  yea,  he  knows  them  before  they 
spring  up  into  actual  being:  Ps.  cxxxix.  2,  *  Thou  understandest  my  thoughte 
afar  ofl"; '  my  thoughts,  that  is,  every  thought,  though  innumerable  thoughts 
pass  through  me  in  a  day,  and  that  in  the  source  and  fountain  when  it  is 
yet  in  the  womb,  before  it  is  our  thought.  If  he  knows  them  before  their 
existence,  before  they  can  be  properly  called  ours,  much  more  doth  he  know 
them  when  they  actually  spring  up  in  us  ;  he  knows  the  tendency  of  them, 
where  the  bird  will  light  when  it  is  in  flight ;  he  knows  them  exacUy,  he  is 
therefore  called  a  *  discemer'  or  criticiser  *  of  the  heart,'  Heb.  iv.  12.  As  a 
critic  discerns  every  letter,  point,  and  stop,  he  is  more  intimate  with  us  than 
our  soul  with  our  bodies,  and  hath  more  Uie  possession  of  us  than  we  have 
of  ourselves ;  he  knows  them  by  an  inspection  into  the  heart,  not  by  the 
mediation  of  second  causes,  by  the  looks  or  gestures  of  men,  as  men  may 
discern  the  thoughts  of  one  another. 

Fint^  God  discerns  all  good  motions  of  the  mind  and  will.  These  he 
puts  into  men,  and  needs  must  God  know  his  own  act :  he  knew  the  son  of 
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Jeroboam  to  have  *  some  good  thin^  in  him  towards  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel/  1  Kings  xiv.  18,  and  the  inlbgritj  of  David  and  Hezekiah,  the 
freest  motions  of  the  will  and  affections  to  him.  '  Lord,  thoa  knowest  that 
I  love  thee/  snith  Peter,  John  xxi.  17.  Love  can  be  no  more  restrained 
than  the  will  itself  can.  A  man  may  make  another  to  grieve  and  desire,  but 
none  can  force  another  to  love. 

Secondly,  God  discerns  all  the  evil  motions  of  the  mind  and  will ;  every 
imagination  of  the  heart,'  Gen.  vi.  5 ;  the  vanity  of  men's  thoughts,  Ps. 
xciv.  11  ;  their  inward  darkness  and  deceitful  disguises.  No  wonder  that 
God,  who  fashioned  the  heart,  should  understand  the  motions  of  it :  Ps. 
xxxiii.  18,  15,  'He  looks  from  heaven,  and  beholds  all  the  children  of  men  : 
he  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike,  and  considers  all  their  works.*  Doth  any 
man  make  a  watch,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  its  motion  ?  Did  God  fling 
away  the  key  to  this  secret  cabinet,  when  he  framed  it,  and  put  off  the  power 
of  unlocking  it  when  he  please^  ?  He  did  not  surely  frame  it  in  such  a 
posture  as  that  anything  in  it  should  be  hid  from  his  eye ;  he  did  not  fashion 
it  to  be  privileged  from  his  government ;  which  would  follow  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  what  was  minted  and  coined  in  it.    • 

He  could  not  be  a  judge  to  punish  men,  if  the  inward  frames  and  prin- 
ciples of  men's  actions  were  concealed  from  him ;  an  outward  action  may 
glitter  to  an  outward  eye,  yet  the  secret  spring  be  a  desire  of  applause,  and 
not  the  fear  and  love  of  God.  If  the  inward  frames  of  the  heart  did  lie 
covered  from  him  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart,  those  plausible  acts, 
which  in  regard  of  their  principles  would  merit  a  punishment,  would  meet 
with  a  re\^ard,  and  God  should  bestow  happiness  where  he  had  denounced 
misery.  As  without  the  knowledge  of  what  is  just,  he  would  not  be  a  wise 
lawgiver,  so  without  the  knowledge  of  what  is  inwardly  committed,  be 
could  not  be  a  righteous  judge  ;  acts  that  are  rotten  in  the  spring,  might  be 
judged  good  by  the  fair  colour  and  appeai'ance. 

This  is  the  glory  of  God  at  the  last  day,  to  *  manifest  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts,'  1  Cor.  iv.  5  ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  links  the  power  of  judging, 
and  the  prerogative  of  trying  the  hearts  together  :  Jer.  xi.  20,  '  But  thou, 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  jadgest  righteously,  that  triest  the  reins  and  the 
heart ;'  and  chap.  xvii.  10,  <  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart ;  I  tty  the  reins ;' 
To  what  end  ?  Even  *  to  give  every  man  according  to  his  way,  and  aceord- 
ing  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.'  And  indeed  his  binding  up  the  whole  law 
with  that  command  of  not  coveting,  evidenceth  that  'he  will  judge  men  by 
the  inward  affections  and  frames  of  their  hearts.  Again,  God  sustains  the 
mind  of  man  in  every  act  of  thinking.  In  him  we  have  not  only  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  but  every  motion,  the  motion  of  our  minds  as  well  as  of  onr 
members.  *  In  him  we  live  and  move,'  &c..  Acts  xvii.  28.  Since  he  sup- 
ports the  vigour  of  the  faculty  in  every  act,  can  he  be  ignorant  of  those  acts 
which  spring  from  the  faculty,  to  which  he  doth  at  that  instant  communicate 
power  and  ability  ? 

Now  this  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men  is. 

First,  An  incommunicable  property,  belonging  only  to  the  divine  under- 
standing. Creatures  indeed  may  know  the  thoughts  of  others  by  divine 
revelation,  but  not  by  themselves ;  no  creature  hath  a  key  immediately  to 
open  the  minds  of  men,  and  see  all  that  lodgeth  there ;  no  creature  can 
fathom  the  heart  by  the  line  of  created  knowledge.*  Devils  may  have  a 
conjectural  knowledge,  and  may  guess  at  them,  by  the  acquaintance  they 
have  with  the  disposition  and  constitution  of  men,  and  the  images  they 
behold  in  their  fancies  ;  and  by  some  marks  which  an  inward  imagination 

*  Daille,  Serm.  part  i.  p.  280. 
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may  stamp  npon  the  brain,  blood,  animal  spirits,  face,  &c. ;  but  the  knowing 
the  thoughts  merely  as  thought,  without  any  impression  by  it,  is  a  royalty 
God  appropriates  to  himself,  as  the  main  secret  of  his  government,  and  a 
perfection  declarative  of  his  Deity  as  much  as  any  else :  Jer.  xvii.  9,  10, 
'  The  heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  ?*  Yes,  there  is 
one,  and  but  one  ;  *  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart ;  I  try  the  reins.'  *  Man 
looks  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looks  upon  the  heart,'  1  Sam. 
xvi.  7,  where  God  is  distinguished  by  this  perfection  from  all  men  whatso- 
ever ;  others  may  know  by  revelation,  as  Elisha  did,  what  was  in  Gehazi's 
heart,  2  Kings  v.  26 ;  but  God  knows  a  man  more  than  any  man  knows 
himself.  What  person  npon  earth  understands  the  windings  and  turnings 
of  his  own  heart,  what  reserves  it  will  have,  what  contrivances,  what  inch- 
nations  ?  all  which  God  knows  exactly. 

Secondly,  God  acquires  no  new  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  heart,  by 
the  discovery  of  them  in  the  actions.     He  would  then  be  but  equal  in  this 
part  of  knowledge  to  his  creature  ;  no  man  or  angel  but  may  thus  arrive  to 
the  knowledge  of  them.    God  were  then  excluded  from  an  absolute  dominion 
over  the  prime  work  of  his  lower  creation ;  he  would  have  made  a  creature 
superior  in  this  respect  to  himself,  upon  whose  will  to  discover,  his  know- 
ledge of  their  inward  intentions  should  depend ;  and,  therefore,  when  God  is 
said  to  search  the  heart,  we  must  not  understand  it  as  if  God  were  ignorant 
before,  and  was  fain  to  make  an  exact  scrutiny  and  inquiry,  before  he  attained 
what  he  desired  to  know ;  but  God  condescends  to  our  capacity  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  knowledge,  signifying  that  his  knowledge  is  as  complete  as 
any  man's  knowledge  can  be,  of  the  designs  of  others,  after  he  hath  sifted 
them  by  a  strict  and  thorough  examination,  and  wrung  out  a  discovery  of 
their  intentions ;  that  he  knows  them  as  perfectly  as  if  he  had  put  them 
upon  the  rack,  and  forced  them  to  make  a  discovery  of  their  secret  plottings. 
Nor  must  we  understand  that  in  Gen.  xxii.  12,  where  God  saith,  after  Abra- 
ham had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  sacrifice  his  son,  <  Now  I  know  that  thou 
fearest  God,'  as  though  God  was  ignorant  of  Abraham's  gracious  disposition 
to  him.     Did  Abraham's  drawing  his  knife  furnish  God  with  a  new  know- 
ledge ?   No  ;  God  knew  Abraham's  pious  inclinations  before  :  Gen.  xviii.  19, 
*  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children  after  him,'  &c.    Knowledge 
is  sometimes  taken  for  approbation ;  then  the  sense  will  be,  Now  I  approve 
this  fact  as  a  testimony  of  thy  fear  of  me ;  since  thy  affection  to  thy  Isaao 
is  extinguished  by  the  more  powerful  fiamo  of  affection  to  my  will  and  com- 
mand, I  now  accept  thee,  and  count  thee  a  meet  subject  of  my  choicest 
benefits;  or  now  I  know,  that  is,  I  have  made  known  and  manifested,  the 
faith  of  Abraham  to  himself  and  to  the  world.     Thus  Paul  uses  the  word 
know :    1  Cor.  ii.  2,   *  I  have  determined  to  know  nothing ;'  that  is,  to 
declare  and  teach  nothing,  to  make  known  nothing  '  but  Christ  crucified  ;' 
or  else,  now  I  know,  that  is,  I  have  an  evidence  and  experiment  in  this  noble 
fact,  that  thou  fearest  me.    God  often  condescends  to  our  capacity  in  speak- 
ing of  himself  after  the  manner  of  men,  as  if  he  had  (as  men  do)  known  the 
inward  affections  of  others  bv  their  outward  actions. 
[4.]  God  knows  all  the  evils  and  sins  of  creatures. 
First,  God  knows  all  sin.     This  follows  upon  the  other.     If  he  knows  all 
the  actions  and  thoughts  of  creatures,  he  knows  also  all  the  sinfulness  in 
those  acts  and  thoughts.     This  Zophar  infers  from  God's  punishing  men : 
Job  xi.^  11,  *  For  he  knows  vain  man ;  he  sees  his  wickedness  also  ;'  he 
knows  every  man,  and  sees  the  wickedness  of  every  man.    *  He  looks  down 
from  heaven,'  and  beholds  not  only  tbe  filthy  persons,  but  what  is  filthy  in 
them,  Ps.  xiv.  2,  8,  all  nations  in  the  world,  and  every  man  of  every  nation ; 
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none  of  their  iniquity  is  hid  from  his  eyes.    *  He  Bearehea  Jenualem  with 
candles/  Zeph.  i.  22.     God  follows  sinners  step  by  step  with  his  eye,  and 
will  not  leave  searching  oat  till  he  hath  taken  them ;  a  metaphor  taken  from 
one  that  searches  all  chinks  with  a  candle,  that  nothing  can  be  hid  from 
him.     He  knows  it  distinctly  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  how  an  adolterer  rises 
oat  of  his  bed  to  commit  ancleanness  ;  what  contrivances  he  had,  what  steps 
he  took,  every  circnmstance  in  the  whole  progress ;  not  only  evil  in  the  balk, 
but  every  one  of  the  blacker  spots  upon  it,  which  may  most  aggravate  it. 
If  he  did  not  know  evil,  how  coald  he  permit  it,  order  it,  ponish  it,  or  par- 
don it  ?   Doth  he  permit  he  knows  not  what  ?    order  (to  his  own  holy  ends 
what  he  is  ignorant  of  ?  punish  or  pardon  that  which  he  is  uncertain  whether 
it  be  a  crime  or  no  ?     '  Cleanse  me,'  saith  David,  *  from  my  secret  frkolts,* 
Ps.  xix.  12,  secret  in  regard  of  others,  secret  in  regard  of  himself;  how 
could  God  cleanse  him  from  that  whereof  he  was  ignorant  ?    He  knows  sins 
before  they  are  committed,  much  more  when  they  are  in  act ;  he  foreknew 
the  idolatry  and  apostasy  of  the  Jews ;  what  gods  they  would  serve,  in  what 
measure  they  would  provoke  him,  and  violate  his  covenant,  Deut.  zzxi.  !20, 21 ; 
he  knew  Judas  his  sin  long  before  Judas  his  actual  existence,  foretelling  it 
in  the  Psalms ;  and  Christ  predicts  it  before  he  acted  it.    He  sees  sins  future 
in  his  own  permitting  will ;  he  sees  sins  present  in  his  own  supporting  act. 
As  he  knows  things  possible  to  himself,  becaase  he  knows  his  own  power ; 
so  he  knows  things  practicable  by  the  creature,  because  he  knows  the  power 
and  principles  of  the  creature.*     This  sentiment  of  God  is  natorally  writ  in 
the  fear  of  sinners,  upon  lightning,  thunder,  or  some  prodigious  operation 
of  God  in  the  world ;  what  is  the  language  of  them,  but  that  he  sees  their 
deeds,  hears  their  words,  knows  the  inward  sinfulness  of  their  hearts ;  that  he 
doth  not  only  behold  them  as  a  mere  spectator,  but  considers  them  as  a  just 
judge  ?    And  the  poets  say,  that  the  sins  of  men  leaped  into  heaven,  and 
were  writ  in  parchments  of  Jupiter,  seeluM  in  terra  geritur^  in  eodo  scribi' 
tur^  sin  is  acted  on  earth,  and  recorded  in  heaven.     God,  indeed,  doth  not 
behold  evil  with  the  approving  eye  ;  he  knows  it  not  with  a  practical  know< 
ledge  to  be  the  author  of  it,  but  with  a  speculative  knowledge,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  fulness  of  it ;  or  a  knowledge  simpUcia  intelUgentitBt  of  simple 
intelligence,  as  he  permits  them,  not  positively  wills  them ;  he  knows  them 
not  with  a  knowledge  of  assent  to  them,  but  dissent  from  them.    Evil  per- 
tains to  a  dissenting  act  of  the  mind,  and  an  aversive  act  of  the  will ;  and 
what  though  evil  formally  taken  hath  no  distinct  conception,  because  it  is  a 
privation,  a  defect  hath  no  being,  and  all  knowledge  is  by  the  apprehension 
of  some  being,  would  not  this  lie  as  strongly  against  our  own  knowledge  of 
sin  ?    Sin  is  Uie  privation  of  the  rectitude  due  to  an  act ;  and  who  donbts 
man*s  knowledge  of  sin  ?    By  his  knowing  the  act,  he  knows  the  deficiency 
of  the  act ;  the  subject  of  evU  hath  a  being,  and  so  hath  a  conception  in  the 
mind ;  that  which  hath  no  being  cannot  be  known  by  itself,  or  in  itself,  but 
will  it  follow  that  it  cannot  be  known  by  its  contrary  ?  as  we  know  dark- 
ness to  be  a  privation  of  light,  and  folly  to  be  a  privation  of  wisdom.     God 
knows  all  good  by  himself,  because  he  is  the  sovereign  good.    Is  it  strange, 
then,  that  he  should  know  all  evil,  since  all  evil  is  in  some  natural  good  ? 

Secondly,  The  manner  of  God's  knowing  evil  is  not  so  easily  known  ;  and, 
indeed,  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the  essence  of  God,  though  it  is  eas3j  in- 
telligible that  there  is  such  a  being,  so  we  can  as  little  comprehend  the 
manner  of  God's  knowledge,  though  we  cannot  but  conclude  him  to  be  an 
intelligent  being,  a  pure  understanding,  knowing  all  things.  As  God  hath  a 
higher  manner  of  being  than  his  creatures,  so  he  hath  another  and  hi^ier 

*  Fotherby,  Atheonus  p.  132. 
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manner  of  knowing ;  and  we  can  as  little  comprehend  the  manner  of  his 
knowing,  as  we  can  the  manner  of  his  being.     Bat  as  to  the  manner. 

Doth  not  God  know  his  own  law  ?  and  shall  he  not  know  how  mneh  any 
action  comes  short  of  his  rule  ?  He  cannot  know  his  own  rule  without  know- 
ing all  the  deviations  from  it.  He  knows  his  own  holiness,  and  shall  he  not 
see  how  any  action  is  contrary  to  the  holiness  of  his  own  nature  ?  Doth  not 
God  know  everything  that  is  true,  and  is  it  not  true  that  this  or  that  is 
evil  ?  and  shall  God  be  ignorant  of  any  truth  ?  How  doth  God  know  that 
he  cannot  lie,  but  by  knowing  his  own  veracity  ?  How  doth  God  know  that 
he  cannot  die,  but  by  knowing  his  own  immutability  ?  And,  by  knowing 
those,  he  knows  what  a  lie  is,  he  knows  what  death  is  ;  so,  if  sin  never  had 
been,  if  no  creature  had  ever  been,  God  would  have  known  what  sin  was, 
because  he  knows  his  own  holiness,  because  he  knew  what  law  was  fit  to  be 
appointed  to  his  creatures,  if  he  should  create  them,  and  that  that  law  might 
be  transgressed  by  them.  God  knows  all  good,  all  goodness  in  himself ;  he 
therefore  hath  a  foundation  in  himself,  to  know  all  that  comes  short  of  that 
goodness,  that  is  opposite  to  that  holiness.  As  if  light  were  capable  of 
understanding,  it  would  know  darkness  only  by  knowing  itself;  by  knowing 
itself,  it  would  know  what  is  contrary  to  itself.  Gk>d  knows  all  created  good- 
ness which  he  hath  planted  in  the  creature ;  he  knows  then  all  defects  from 
this  goodness,  what  perfection  an  act  is  deprived  of,  what  is  opposite  to 
that  goodness,  and  that  is  evil.  As  we  know  sickness  by  health,  discord  by 
harmony,  blindness  by  sight,  because  it  is  a  privation  of  sight ;  'whosoever 
knows  one  contrary  knows  the  other.  God  knows  unrighteousness  by  the 
idea  which  he  hath  of  righteousness,  and  sees  an  act  deprived  of  that  recti- 
tude and  goodness  which  ought  to  be  in  it ;  he  knows  evil  because  he  knows 
the  causes  whence  evil  proceeds.*  A  painter  knows  a  picture  of  his  own 
framing  ;  and  if  any  one  dashes  any  base  colour  upon  it,  shall  not  he  also 
know  that  ?  God  by  his  hand  painted  all  creatures,  impressed  upon  man 
the  fair  stamp  and  colour  of  his  own  image ;  the  devil  defiles  it,  man  daubs 
it.  Doth  not  God,  that  knows  his  own  work,  know  how  this  piece  is  be- 
come different  from  his  work  ?  Doth  not  God,  that  knows  his  creatures' 
goodness,  which  himself  was  the  fountain  of,  know  the  change  of  this  good- 
ness ?  Yea,  he  knew  before,  that  the  devil  would  sow  tares  where  he  had 
sown  wheat;  and,  therefore,  that  controversy  of  some  in  the  schools, 
whether  God  knew  evil  by  its  opposition  to  created  or  uncreated  goodness, 
is  needless.  We  may  say  God  knows  sin  as  it  is  opposite  to  created  good- 
ness, yet  he  knows  it  radically  by  his  own  goodness,  because  he  knows  the 
goodness  he  hath  communicated  to  the  creature  by  his  own  essential  good- 
ness in  himself.     To  conclude  this  head : 

The  knowledge  of  sin  doth  not  bespot  the  holiness  of  God's  nature,  for 
the  bare  knowledge  of  a  crime  doth  not  infect  the  mind  of  man  with  the 
filth  and  pollution  of  that  crime,  for  then  every  man  that  knows  an  act  of 
murder  committed  by  another,  would,  by  that  bare  knowledge,  be  tainted 
with  his  sin ;  yea,  and  a  judge  that  condemns  a  malefactor,  may  as  well 
condemn  himself,  if  this  were  so.  The  knowledge  of  sins  infects  not  the 
understanding  that  knows  them,  but  only  the  will  that  approves  them.  It 
is  no  discredit  to  us  to  know  evil,  in  order  to  pass  a  right  judgment  upon 
it ;  so  neither  can  it  be  to  God. 

(4.)  God  knows  all  future  things,  all  things  to  come.  The  differences  of 
time  cannot  hinder  a  knowledge  of  all  things  by  him  who  is  before  time, 
above  time,  that  is  not  measured  by  hours,  or  days,  or  years ;  if  God  did 
not  know  them,  the  hindrance  must  be  in  himself,  or  in  the  things  them- 

*  Cusan,  p.  245. 
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gelves,  because  thej  are  things  to  come.  Not  in  himself:  if  it  did,  it  must 
arise  from  some  impotency  in  his  own  nature,  and  so  we  render  him  weak ; 
or  from  an  unwillingness  to  know,  and  so  we  render  him  kzy,  and  an  enemy 
to  his  own  perfection ;  for,  simply  considered,  the  knowledge  of  mor«  things 
is  a  greater  perfection  than  the  knowledge  of  a  few ;  and  if  the  knowledge 
of  a  thing  includes  something  of  perfection,  the  ignorance  of  a  thing  includes 
something  of  imperfection.  The  knowledge  of  future  things  is  a  greater 
perfection  than  not  to  know  them,  and  is  accounted  among  men  a  great  part 
of  wisdom,  which  they  call  foresight ;  it  is  then  surely  a  greater  perfection 
in  God  to  know  future  things,  than  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  would 
God  rather  have  something  of  imperfection  than  be  possessor  of  all  perfection? 
Nor  doth  the  hindrance  lie  in  the  things  themselves,  because  their  futorition 
depends  upon  his  will ;  for  as  nothing  can  actually  be  without  his  will, 
giving  it  existence,  so  nothing  can  be  future  without  his  will,  designing  the 
futurity  of  it.  Certainly,  if  God  knows  all  things  possible,  which  he  will 
not  do,  he  must  know  all  things  future,  which  he  is  not  only  able,  bnt  re- 
solved to  do,  or  resolved  to  permit.  God*s  perfect  knowledge  of  himself, 
that  is,  of  his  own  infinite  power  and  concluding  will,  necessarily  includes  a 
foreknowledge  of  what  he  is  able  to  do,  and  what  he  will  do. 

Again,  if  God  doth  not  know  future  things,  there  was  a  time  when  God 
was  ignorant  of  most  things  in  the  world,  for,  before  the  deluge,  he  was 
more  ignorant  than  after ;  the  more  things  were  done  in  the  world,  the  more 
knowledge  did  accrue  to  God,  and  so  the  more  perfection ;  then,  the  nnder- 
standing  of  God  was  not  perfect  from  eternity,  but  in  time ;  nay,  is  not 
perfect  yet,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  those  things  which  are  still  to  come  to  pass ; 
he  must  tarry  for  a  perfection  he  wants,  till  those  futurities  come  to  be  in 
act,  till  those  things  which  are  to  come  cease  to  be  future,  and  begin  to  be 
present.  Either  God  knows  them,  or  desires  to  know  them  ;  if  he  desires 
to  know  them  and  doth  not,  there  is  something  wanting  to  him ;  all  desire 
speaks  an  absence  of  the  object  desired,  and  a  sentiment  of  want  in  the 
person  desiring.  If  he  doth  not  desire  to  know  them,  nay,  if  he  doth  not 
actually  know  them,  it  destroys  all  providence,  all  his  government  of  affairs, 
for  his  providence  hath  a  concatenation  of  means  with  a  prospect  of  some- 
thing that  is  future;  as  in  Joseph's  case,  who  was  put  into  the  pit, 
and  sold  to  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  his  future  advancement,  and  the  pre- 
servation both  of  his  father  and  his  envious  brethren.  If  God  did  not  know 
all  the  future  inclinations  and  actions  of  men,  something  might  have  been 
done  by  the  will  of  Potiphar,  or  by  the  free  will  of  Pharaoh,  whereby 
Joseph  might  have  been  cut  short  of  his  advancement,  and  so  God  have  been 
interrupted  in  the  track  and  method  of  his  designed  providences.  He  that 
hath  decreed  to  govern  man  for  that  end  he  hath  designed  him,  knows  all 
the  means  before  whereby  he  will  govern  him,  and  therefore  hath  a  distinct 
and  certain  knowledge  of  all  things,  for  a  confused  knowledge  is  an  imper- 
fection in  government ;  it  is  in  this  the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding  is 
more  seen  than  in  knowing  things  past  or  present ;  '  his  eyes  are  as  a  flame 
of  firo,*  Rev.  i.  14,  in  regard  of  the  penetrating  virtue  of  them  into  things 
impenetrable  by  any  else. 

To  make  it  further  appear  that  God  knows  all  things  future,  consider, 
1.  First,  everything  which  is  the  object  of  God*s  knowledge  without  him- 
self was  once  only  future.  There  was  a  moment  when  nothing  was  in  being 
but  himself;  he  knew  nothing  actually  past,  because  nothing  was  past;  no- 
thing actually  present,  because  nothing  had  any  existence  but  himself; 
therefore  only  what  was  future,  and  why  not  eveiything  that  is  future  now, 
as  well  as  only  what  was  future  and  to  come  to  pass  just  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  creation  ?  God,  indeed,  knows  everything  as  present,  bat  the  things 
themselves  known  by  him  were  not  present,  but  future.  The  whole  creation 
was  once  future,  or  else  it  was  from  eternity ;  if  it  begun  in  time,  it  was  once 
future  in  itself,  else  it  could  never  have  begun  to  be.  Did  not  God  know 
what  would  be  created  by  him  before  it  was  created  by  him  ?  *  Did  he 
create  he  knew  not  what,  and  knew  not  before  what  he  should  create  ?  Was 
he  ignorant  before  he  acted,  and  in  his  acting,  what  his  operation  would 
tend  to  ?  Or  did  he  not  know  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  ends  of  them, 
till  he  had  produced  them,  and  saw  them  in  being  ?  Creatures  then  did 
not  arise  from  his  knowledge,  but  his  knowledge  from  them ;  he  did  not 
then  will  that  his  creatures  should  be,  or  he  had  then  willed  what  he  knew 
not,  and  knew  not  what  he  willed ;  they,  therefore,  must  be  known  before 
they  were  made,  and  not  known  because  they  were  made ;  he  knew  them  to 
make  them,  and  he  did  not  make  them  to  know  them.  By  the  same  reason 
he  knew  what  creatures  should  be  before  they  were,  he  knows  still  what 
creatures  shall  be  before  they  are;t  for  all  things  that  are  were  in  God, 
not  really  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  him  as  a  cause ;  so  the  earth  and 
heavens  were  in  him,  as  a  model  in  the  mind  of  a  workman,  which  is  in  his 
mind  and  soul  before  it  be  brought  forth  into  outward  act. 

2.  The  predictions  of  future  things  evidence  this.    There  is  not  a  prophecy 
of  anything  to  come  but  is  a  spark  of  his  foreknowledge,  and  bears  witness 
to  the  truth  of  this  assertion  in  the  punctual  accomplishment  of  it.     This  is 
a  thing  challenged  by  God  as  his  own  peculiar,  wherein  he  surmounts  all  the 
idols  that  man's  inventions  have  goded  in  the  world :  Isa.  xli.  21,  22,  <  Let 
them  bring  forth '  (speaking  of  the  idols), '  and  shew  us  what  shall  happen, 
or  declare  us  things  to  come :  shew  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
that  we  may  know  that  you  are  gods.*     Such  a  foreknowledge  of  things  to 
come  is  here  ascribed  to  God  by  God  himself,  as  a  distinction  of  him  from 
all  false  gods.     Such  a  knowledge  that,  if  any  could  prove  that  they  were 
possessors  of,  he  would  acknowledge  them  gods  as  well  as  himself;  '  that 
we  may  know  that  you  are  gods.'     He  puts  his  Deity  to  stand  or  fall  upon 
this  account,  and  this  should  be  the  point  which  should  decide  the  contro- 
versy whether  he  or  the  heathen  idols  were  the  true  God.     The  dispute  is 
managed  by  this  medium  :  he  that  knows  things  to  come  is  God ;  I  know 
things  to  come,  ergo  I  am  God :  the  idols  know  not  things  to  come,  there- 
fore they  are  not  gods.     God  submits  the  being  of  his  Deity  to  this  trial. 
If  God  know  things  to  come  no  more  than  the  heathen  idols,  which  were 
either  devils  or  men,  he  would  be,  in  his  own  account,  no  more  a  God  than 
devils  or  men ;  no  more  a  God  than  the  pagan  idols  he  doth  scoff  at  for  this 
defect.     If  the  heathen  idols  were  to  be  stripped  of  their  deity  for  want  of 
this  foreknowledge  of  things  to  come,  would  not  the  true  God  also  fall  from 
the  same  excellency  if  he  were  defective  in  knowledge  ?    He  would,  in  his 
own  judgment,  no  more  deserve  the  title  and  character  of  a  God  than  they. 
How  could  he  reproach  them  for  that,  if  it  were  wanting  in  himself?     It 
cannot  be  understood  of  future  things  in  their  causes,  when  the  effects  neces- 
sarily arise  from  such  causes,  as  light  from  the  sun  and  heat  from  the  fire. 
Many  of  these  men  know ;  more  of  them,  angels  and  devils  know ;  if  God, 
therefore,  had  not  a  higher  and  farther  knowledge  than  this,  he  would  not 
by  this  be  proved  to  be  God,  any  more  than  angels  and  devils,  who  know 
necessary  effects  in  their  causes.     The  devils,  indeed,  did  predict  some 
things  in  the  heathen  oracles,  but  God  is  differenced  from  them  here  by  the 
infiniteness  of  his  knowledge,  in  being  able  to  predict  things  to  come  that 
they  knew  not,  or  things  in  their  particularities,  things  that  depended  on  the 
*  Petavius  ehangid,  t  Bndward,  lib.  iii  cap.  14. 
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liberty  of  man's  will,  which  the  devils  could  lay  no  claim  to  a  certain  know- 
ledge  of.  Were  it  only  a  conjectural  knowledge  that  is  here  meant,  the 
devils  might  answer  they  can  conjecture,  and  so  their  deity  were  as  good  as 
God's ;  for  thongh  God  might  know  more  things,  and  conjectore  nearer  to 
what  would  be,  yet  still  it  would  be  but  conjectural,  and  therefore  not  a 
higher  kind  of  knowledge  than  what  the  devils  might  challenge.  How  much, 
then,  is  God  beholden  to  the  Socinians  for  denying  the  Imowledge  of  all 
future  things  to  him,  upon  which  here  he  puts  the  trial  of  his  deity  ?  Ood 
asserts  his  knowledge  of  things  to  come  as  a  manifest  evidence  of  his  God- 
head ;  those  that  deny,  therefore,  the  argument  that  proves  it,  deny  the 
conclusion  too ;  for  this  will  necessarily  follow,  that  if  he  be  God  because 
he  knows  future  things,  then  he  that  doth  not  know  future  things  is  not 
God ;  and  if  God  knows  not  future  things  but  only  by  ooi^ecture,  then  thero 
is  no  God,  because  a  certain  knowledge,  so  as  infkllibly  to  predict  things 
to  come,  is  an  inseparable  perfection  of  the  Deity.  It  was  Uierefore  well 
said  of  Austin,  that  it  was  as  high  a  madness  to  deny  God  to  be  as*  to  deny 
him  the  foreknowledge  of  things  to  come. 

The  whole  prophetic  part  of  Scripture  declares  this  perfection  of  God. 
Every  prophet's  candle  was  lighted  at  this  torch ;  they  could  not  have  this 
foreknowledge  of  themselves.  Why  might  not  many  other  men  have  the 
same  insight,  if  it  were  by  nature  ?t  It  must  be  from  some  superior  agent; 
and  all  nations  owned  prophecy  as  a  beam  from'  Gk)d,  a  fruit  of  divine  illu- 
mination. Prophecy  must  be  totally  expunged  if  this  be  denied,  for  the 
subjects  of  prophecy  are  things  future,  and  no  man  is  properly  a  prophet 
but  in  prediction.  Now  prediction  is  nothing  but  foretelling,  and  things 
foretold  are  not  yet  come  ;  and  the  foretelling  of  them  supposeth  them  not 
to  be  yet,  but  that  they  shall  be  in  time.  Several  such  predictions  we  have 
in  Scripture,  the  event  whereof  hath  been  certain.  The  years  of  &mine  in 
Egypt  foretold  that  he  would  order  second  causes  for  bringing  that  judgment 
upon  them ;  the  captivity  of  his  people  in  Babylon ;  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.  Daniel's  revelation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream,  that  prince  refers  to  God  as  the  revealer  of  secrets,  Dan.  ii.  47.  By 
the  same  reason  that  he  knows  one  thing  future  by  himself,  and  by  the 
infiniteness  of  his  knowledge,  before  any  causes  of  them  appeur,  he  doth 
know  all  things  future. 

8.  Some  future  things  are  known  by  men,  and  we  must  allow  God  a 
greater  knowledge  than  any  creature.  Future  things  in  their  causes  may  be 
known  by  angels  and  men,  as  I  said  before ;  whosoever  knows  necessary 
causes,  and  the  efficacy  of  them,  may  foretell  the  efTects ;  and  when  be  sees 
the  meeting  and  concurrence  of  several  causes  together,  he  may  presage 
what  the  consequent  effect  will  be  of  such  a  concurrence.  So  physieians 
foretell  the  progress  of  a  disease,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  it  by  natural 
signs ;  and  astronomers  foretell  eclipses  by  their  observation  of  the  motion 
of  heavenly  bodies  many  years  before  they  happen.  X  Can  they  be  hid  fit>m 
God,  with  whom  are  the  reasons  of  all  things  ?§  An  expert  gardener,  by 
knowing  the  root  in  the  depth  of  winter,  can  tell  what  flowers  and  what  froit 
it  will  bear,  and  the  month  when  they  will  peep  out  their  heads ;  and  shall 
not  God  much  more,  that  knows  the  princifdes  of  all  his  creatures,  and  is 
exactly  privy  to  all  their  natures  and  qualities,  know  what  they  will  be,  and 
what  operations  shall  be  from  those  principles  9  Now  if  God  did  know 
things  only  in  their  causes,  his  knowledge  would  not  be  more  excellent  t^M* 

♦  Qu.  "no  higher  .  .  .  than '?— Ed. 
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the  knowledge  of  angels  and  men,  though  he  might  know  more  than  they  of 
the  things  that  will  come  to  pass  from  every  cause  singly,  and  from  the  con- 
currence of  many.  Now  as  God  is  more  excellent  in  heing  than  his  creature, 
so  he  is  more  excellent  in  the  objects  of  his  knowledge  and  the  manner  of 
his  knowledge :  well,  then,  shall  a  certain  knowledge  of  something  future, 
and  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  many  things,  be  found  among  men,  and  shall 
a  determinate  and  infallible  knowledge  of  things  to  come  be  found  nowhere, 
in  no  being  ?  If  the  conjecture  of  future  things  savours  of  ignorance,  and 
God  knows  them  only  by  coi\jecture,  there  is  then  no  such  thing  in  being 
as  a  perfect  intelligent  being,  and  so  no  God. 

4.  God  knows  his  own  decree  and  will,  and  therefore  must  needs  know 
all  future  things.  If  anything  be  friture,  or  to  come  to  pass,  it  must  be  from 
itself  or  from  God ;  not  from  itself,  then  it  would  be  independent  and  abso- 
lute. If  it  hath  its  futurity  from  God,  then  God  must  know  what  he  hath 
decreed  to  come  to  pass.  Those  things  that  are  future  in  necessary  causes 
God  must  know,  because  he  willed  them  to  be  causes  of  such  effects ;  he 
therefore  knows  them,  because  he  knows  what  he  willed.  The  knowledge  of 
God  cannot  arise  from  the  things  themselves,  for  then  the  knowledge  of  God 
would  have  a  cause  without  him ;  and  knowledge,  which  is  an  eminent  per- 
fection, would  be  conferred  upon  him  by  his  creatures.  But  as  God  sees 
things  possible  in  the  glass  of  his  own  power,  so  he  sees  things  future  in  the 
glass  of  his  own  will :  in  his  effecting  will,  if  he  hath  decreed  to  produce  them ; 
in  his  permitting  will,  as  he  hath  decreed  to  suffer  them  and  dispose  of  them. 
Nothing  can  pass  out  of  the  rank  of  things  merely  possible  into  the  order  of 
things  future,  before  some  act  of  God*s  mil  hath  passed  for  its  friturition.* 

It  is  not  from  the  infiniteness  of  his  own  nature,  simply  considered,  that 
Gt>d  knows  things  to  be  future ;  for  as  things  are  not  future  because  God  is 
infinite  (for  then  all  possible  things  should  be  future),  so  neither  is  anything 
known  to  be  future  only  because  Ck>d  is  infinite,  but  because  God  hath 
decreed  it ;  his  declaration  of  things  to  come  is  founded  upon  his  appoint- 
ment of  things  to  come.f  In  Isa.  xliv.  7,  it  is  said,  '  And  who,  as  I,  shall 
call,  and  declare  it,  since  I  appointed  the  ancient  people,  and  the  things  that 
are  coming  ? '  %  Nothing  is  created  and  ordered  in  Uie  world  but  what  God 
decreed  to  be  created  and  ordered.  God  knows  his  own  decree,  and  there- 
fore all  things  which  he  hath  decreed  to  exist  in  time,  not  the  minutest  part 
of  the  world,  could  have  existed  without  his  will,  not  an  action  can  be  done 
without  his  will.  As  life,  the  principle,  so  motion,  the  fruit  of  that  life,  is 
by  and  from  God.  As  he  decreed  life  to  this  or  that  thing,  so  he  decreed 
motion  as  Hie  effect  of  life,  and  decreed  to  exert  his  power  in  concurring 
with  them,  for  producing  effects  natural  from  such  causes ;  for  without  such 
a  concourse  they  cotdd  not  have  acted  anything,  or  produced  anything. 
And  therefore,  as  for  natural  things,  which  we  Ofdl  necessary  causes,  God 
foreseeing  them  all  particularly  in  his  own  decree,  foresaw  also  all  effects 
which  must  necessanly  flow  from  them,  because  such  causes  cannot  but  act 
when  they  are  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  action.  He  knows  hia 
own  decrees,  and  therefore  necessarily  knows  what  he  hath  decreed,  or  else 
we  must  say  things  come  to  pass  whether  God  will  or  no ;  or,  that  he  wills 
he  knows  not  what.  Bqt  this  cannot  be ;  for  '  known  unto  God  are  all  his 
works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,*  Acts  xv.  18.  Now  this  necessarily 
flows  from  that  principle  first  laid  down,  that  God  knows  himself,  since 
nothing  is  future  without  God's  will.  If  God  did  not  know  future  things, 
he  would  not  know  his  own  will;   for  as  things  possilJle  eotdd  not  be 

*  Gheqnell.  f  Coccei  Bum.  TheoU  p.  50. 
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known  by  him  nnless  he  knew  the  fohiesB  of  his  own  power,  bo  things 
fatore  conld  not  be  known  by  his  understanding  unless  he  knew  the  resoWes 
of  his  own  will. 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  God  differs  from  the  knowledge  of  men.  God*B 
knowledge  of  his  works  precedes  his  works,*  man's  knowledge  of  God's 
works  follows  his  works.  Just  as  an  artificer's  knowledge  of  a  watch» 
instrument,  or  engine  which  he  would  make,  is  before  his  making  of  it ;  he 
knows  the  motions  of  it,  and  the  reasons  of  those  motions  before  it  is  made, 
because  he  knows  what  he  hath  determined  to«work;  he  knows  not  those 
motions  from  the  consideration  of  them  after  they  were  made,  as  the  spec* 
tator  doth,  who  by  viewing  the  instrument  after  it  is  made,  gains  a  know- 
ledge from  the  sight  and  consideration  of  it,  till  he  understands  the  reason 
of  the  whole ;  so  we  know  things  from  the  consideration  of  them  after  we  see 
them  in  being,  and  therefore  we  know  not  future  things.  But  God's  know- 
ledge doth  not  arise  from  things  because  they  are,  but  because  he  wills  them 
to  be ;  and  therefore  he  knows  everything  that  shall  be,  because  it  cannot 
be  without  his  wiQ,  as  the  creator  and  maintainer  of  all  things ;  knowing  his 
own  substance,  he  knows  all  his  works. 

5.  If  God  did  not  know  all  future  things,  he  would  be  mutable  in  his 
knowledge. 

If  he  did  not  know  all  things  that  ever  were  or  are  to  be,  there  would  be 
upon  the  appearance  of  every  new  object  an  addition  of  light  to  his  ander- 
standing,  and  therefore  such  a  change  in  him  as  every  new  knowledge  causes 
in  the  mind  of  a  man,  or  as  the  sun  works  in  the  woiid  upon  its  rising  eveiy 
morning,  scattering  the  darkness  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  he 
did  not  know  them  before  they  came,  he  would  gain  a  knowledge  by  them 
when  they  came  to  pass,  which  he  had  not  before  they  were  effected ;  his 
knowledge  would  be  new  according  to  the  newness  of  the  objects,  and  multi- 
plied according  to  the  multitude  ci  the  objects.  If  God  did  not  know  things 
to  come  as  perfectly  as  he  knew  things  present  and  past,  but  knew  those 
certainly,  and  the  others  doubtfully  and  conjecturally,  he  would  suffer  some 
change,  and  acquire  some  perfection  in  his  knowledge,  when  those  future 
things  should  cease  to  be  future,  and  become  present ;  for  he  would  know 
it  more  perfectly  when  it  were  present  than  he  did  when  it  was  future*  and 
so  there  would  be  a  change  from  imperfection  to  a  perleetion ;  but  Giod  is 
every  way  immutable. 

Besides,  that  perfection  would  not  arise  from  the  nature  of  Gk>d,  bat  from 
the  existence  and  presence  of  the  thing.  But  who  will  affirm  that  God 
acquires  any  perfection  of  knowledge  from  his  creatures,  any  more  than  he 
doth  of  being  ?  He  would  not  then  have  had  that  knowlei^,  and  conse- 
quently that  perfection  from  eternity,  as  he  had  when  he  created  the  worid, 
and  will  not  have  a  full  perfection  of  the  knowledge  of  his  creature  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  nor  of  immortal  souls,  which  will  certain^  act  as  well  as 
live  to  eternity.  And  so  God  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be  perfect  in  know- 
ledge ;  for  when  you  have  conceived  millions  of  years,  wherein  angels  and 
Botds  live  and  act,  there  is  still  more  coming  than  you  can  conceive,  wherein 
they  will  act.  And  if  God  be  always  rhan^ng  to  eternity  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  as  those  acts  come  to  be  exerted  by  his  creatures,  he  will  not  be 
perfect  in  knowledge,  no,  not  to  eternity,  but  will  ifiiways  be  changing  frmn 
one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another ;  a  very  unworthy  conceit  to  entertain 
of  the  most  blessed,  perfect,  and  infinite  God. 

Hence  then  it  ToUows,  that, 

(1.)  God  foreknows  all  his  creatures ;  all  kinds  which  he  determined  to 
*  Maimonid.  More  Nevoch.,  part  iii.  oap.  21,  p.  893,  894. 
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make,  all  partioalars  that  sboold  spring  oat  of  every  spedes,  the  time  when 
thej  should  come  forth  6{  the  womh,  the  manner  how :  *  In  thy  book  all 
members  were  written,'  Pa.  cxxxix.  16.  Members  is  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
whence  some  refer  o/^  to  all  living  creatures  whatsoever,  and  all  the  parts 
of  them  whichJGod  did  foresee.  He  knew  the  numbers  of  creatures,  with 
all  their  parts ;  they  were  written  in  the  book  of  his  foreknowledge ;  the 
duration  of  them,  how  long  they  shall  remain  in  being  and  act  upon  the 
stage ;  he  knows  their  Btrensth,  the  links  of  one  cause  with  another,  and 
what  will  follow  in  all  their  circumstances,  and  the  series  and  combination 
of  effects  with  their  causes. 

The  duration  of  everything  is  foreknown,  because  determined:  Job 
ziv.  5,  *  Seeing  his  days  are  determined,  the  number  of  his  months  are  with 
thee ;  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass.'  Bounds  are 
fixed,  beyond  which  non^  shall  reach ;  he  speaks  of  days  and  months,  not  of 
years,  to  give  us  notice  of  God's  particular  foreknowledge  of  everything,  of 
every  day,  month,  year,  hour  of  a  man's  life. 

(2.)  All  the  acts  of  his  creatures  are  foreknown  by  him.  All  natural  acts, 
because  he  knows  their  causes ;  voluntary  acta  I  shall  speak  of  afterwards. 

(3.)  This  fbr^mowledge  was  certain.  For  it  is  an  unworthy  notion  of 
God  to  ascribe  to  him  a  coi^ectural  knowledge ;  if  there  were  only  a  con- 
jectural knowledge^  he  could  but  coi^ecturally  foretell  anything ;  and  then  it 
is  possible  the  events  of  things  mif^t  be  contrary  to  his  predictions.  It 
would  appear  then  that  God  were  deceived  and  mistaken,  and  then  there 
could  be  no  rule  of  trying  things  whether  they  were  from  Gk>d  or  no ;  for 
the  rule  God  sets  down  to  ducem  his  words  from  the  words  of  false 
prophets  is  the  event  and  certain  accomplishment  of  what  is  predicted. 
Deut  xviii.  21,  to  that  question,  '  How  shall  we  know  whether  God  hath 
spoken  or  no  ? '  he  answers,  that '  If  the  thing  doth  not  come  to  pass,  the 
Lord  hath  not  spoken.'  If  his  knowledge  of  future  things  were  not  certain, 
there  were  no  stability  in  this  rule,  k  would  &11  to  the  ground.  We  never 
yet  find  God  deceived  in  any  prediction ;  but  the  event  did  answer  his  fore- 
revelation ;  his  foreknowledge  therefore  is  certain  and  infallible.  We  can- 
not make  God  uncertain  in  his  knowledge,  but  we  must  conceive  him 
fluctuating  and  wavering  in  his  will ;  but  if  his  will  be  not '  yea  and  nay,' 
but  'yea,'  his  knowledge  is  certain,  because  he  doth  certaonly  will  and 
resolve. 

(4.)  This  foreknowledge  was  from  eternity.  Seeing  he  knows  things  pos- 
aible  in  his  power,  and  things  future  in  his  will,  if  his  power  and  resolves 
were  from  eternity,  his  knowledge  must  be  so  too,  or  else  we  mnst  make 
him  ignorant  of  Ins  own  power,  and  ignorant  of  his  own  will  from  eternity, 
and  consequently  not  from  eternity  blessed  and  perfect.  His  knowledge  of 
possible  things  must  run  parallel  with  his  power,  and  his  knowledge<of  future 
things  run  parallel  with  his  will.  If  he  willed  from  eternity,  he  knew  from 
eternity  what  he  willed ;  but  that  he  did  will  from  eternity  we  most  grant, 
unless  we  would  render  him  changeable,  and  conceive  him  to  be  made  in 
time  of  not  willing,  willing.  The  knowledge  God  hath  in  time  was  alway 
one  and  the  same,  because  his  understanding  is  his  proper  essence,  as  per- 
fect as  his  essence,  and  of  in  immutable  nature. 

And  indeed  the  actual  existence  of  a  thing  is  not  simply  neeessary  to  its 
being  perfectly  known.*  We  may  see  a  thing  that  is  passed  out  of  being 
when  it  doth  not  actually  exist,  and  a  carpenter  may  know  the  house  he  ia 
to  build  before  it  be  built,  by  the  model  of  it  in  his  own  mind ;  much  more 
we  may  conceive  the  same  of  God,  whose  decrees  were  before  the  foundation 

*  Gamaoh  in  Aquin.,  part  i.  q.  xiv.  c.  iii.  p.  124. 
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of  the  worlds  Eph.  i.  5,  and  in  other  places ;  and  to  be  before  time  was,  and 
to  be  from  eternity,  hath  no  difference.  As  God  in  his  being  exceeds  all 
beginning  of  time,  so  doth  his  knowledge  all  motions  of  time. 

75.)  God  foreknows  all  things,  as  present  with  him  from  eternity.*  As 
he  knows  mutable  things  with  an  immutable  and  firm  knowledge,  so  he  knows 
future  things  with  a  present  knowledge.  Not  that  the  things  which  are  pro- 
duced in  time  were  actually  and  really  present  with  him  in  their  own  beings 
from  eternity,  for  then  they  could  not  be  produced  in  time ;  had  they  a  real 
existence,  then  they  would  not  be  creatures,  but  God  ;  and  had  they  actual 
being,  then  they  could  not  be  future,  for  future  speaks  a  thing  to  come  that 
is  not  yet ;  if  things  had  been  actually  present  with  him,  and  yet  future, 
they  had  been  made  before  they  were  made,  and  had  a  being  before  they  had 
a  being ;  but  they  were  all  present  to  his  knowledge,  as  if  they  were  in  actual 
being,  because  the  reason  of  all  things  that  were  to  be  made  was  present 
with  him. 

The  reason  of  the  will  of  God  that  they  shall  be,  was  equally  eternal  with 
him,t  wherein  he  saw  what,  and  when,  and  how  he  would  create  things,  how 
he  would  govern  them,  to  what  ends  he  would  direct  them.    Thus  all  things 
are  present  to  God's  knowledge,  though  in  their  own  nature  they  may  be  past 
or  future,  not  in  esse  recdi^  but  in  esse  intelligihili,  oljectiTely,  not  actually 
present ; }  for  as  the  unchangeableness  and  infiniteness  of  Gt)d*s  knowledge 
of  changeable  and  finite  things  doth  not  make  the  things  he  knows  immu- 
table and  infinite,  so  neither  doth  the  eternity  of  his  knowledge  make  them 
actually  present  with  him  from  eternity,  but  all  things  are  present  to  his 
understanding,  because  he  hath  at  once  a  view  of  all  successions  of  times, 
and  his  knowledge  of  future  things  is  as  perfect  as  of  present  things,  or  what 
is  past.    It  is  not  a  certain  knowledge  of  present  things,  and  an  uncertain 
knowledge  of  future ;  but  his  knowledge  of  one  is  as  certain  and  unerring  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  other.  §    As  a  man  that  beholds  a  circle  with  several 
lines  fronl  the  centre,  beholds  the  lines  as  they  are  joined  in  the  centre,  be- 
holds them  also  as  they  are  distant  and  severed  from  one  another,  beholds 
them  in  their  extent  and  in  their  point  all  at  once,  though  they  may  have  a 
great  distance  from  one  another.    He  saw  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the 
last  minute  of  it,  all  things  coming  out  of  their  causes,  mitfching  in  their 
order  according  to  his  own  appointment,  as  a  man  may  see  a  multitude  of 
ants,  some  creeping  one  way,  some  another,  employed  in  several  businesses 
for  Uieir  winter  provision.    The  eye  of  God  at  once  runs  through  the  whole 
circle  of  time,  as  the  eye  of  man  upon  a  tower  sees  all  the  passengers  at 
oncct  though  some  be  past,  some  undler  the  tower,  some  coming  at  a  &rther 
distance.    God,  saith  Job,  '  looks  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  sees  under 
the  whole  heaven,*  Job  xxviii.  24.    The  knowledge  of  God  is  expressed  by 
sight  in  Scripture,  and  futurity  to  God  is  the  same  thing  as  distance  to  ns. 
We  can,  with  a  perspective  glass,  make  things  that  are  a&r  off  appear  as  if 
they  were  near,  and  the  sun,  so  many  thousand  miles  distant  from  ns,  to 
appear  as  if  it  were  at  the  end  of  the  glass.    Why  should  then  future  things 
be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Qod's  knowledge,  when  things  so  far  from  as 
may  be  made  to  approach  so  near  to  us  ? 

God  considers  fdl  things,  in  his  own  simple  knowledge,  as  if  they  were 
now  acted ;  and  therefore  some  have  chosen  to  call  the  knowledge  of  things 
to  come  not  prescience  or  foreknowledge,  but  knowledge,  because  God  sees 
all  things  in  one  instant,  seienHdnunquamdefieisniis  in»tanti4B.\\    Upon  thia 

e  Gerhard  Exeges,  oh.  viii.,  de  Deo,  sect.  xiii.  p.  808. 
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accotmi  things  tiiat  are  to  come  are  set  down  in  Scripture  as  present,  and 
sometimes  as  past :  Isa.  ix.  6,  *  Unto  as  a  Child  is  bom/  thoogh  not  yet 
born  ;  so  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ :  Isa.  liii.  4,  &c.,  *  He  hath  borne  oar 
grie£s,  he  wm  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  taken  from  prison/ 
&e.,  not  shall  be;  and  Ps.  xxii.  18,  '  They  part  my  garments  among  them/ 
AS  if  it  were  present ;  all  to  express  the  certainty  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as 
if  things  were  actually  present  before  him. 

(6.)  This  is  proper  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to  any  creatore.  Nothing 
but  what  is  eternal  can  know  all  things  that  are  to  come.  Suppose  a  crea- 
ture might  know  things  that  are  to  come  after  he  is  in  being,  he  cannot  know 
things  simply  as  future,  because  there  were  things  future  before  he  was  in 
being.  The  devils  know  not  men's  hearts,  therefore  cannot  foretell  their 
actions  with  any  certainty.  They  may  indeed  have  a  knowledge  of  some 
things  to  come,  but  it  is  only  conjectural,  and  often  mistaken,  as  the  devil 
was  in  his  predictions  among  the  heathen,  and  in  his  presage  of  Job's  cursing 
God  to  his  face  upon  his  pressing  calamities.  Job  i.  11.  Sometimes  indeed 
they  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  something  future  by  the  revelation  of  God, 
when  he  uses  them  as  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  or  for  the  trial  of  his 
people,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  when  he  gave  him  a  commission  to  strip  him 
of  his  goods,  or  as  the  angels  have,  when  he  uses  them  as  instruments  of  the 
deliverance  of  his  people. 

(7.)  Though  this  be  certain,  that  God  foreknows  all  thii^  and  actions, 
yet  the  manner  of  his  knowing  all  things  before  they  come,  is  not  so  easily 
resolved.  We  must  not,  therefore,  deny  this  perfection  in  God,  because  we 
understand  not  the  manner  how  he  hath  the  knowledge  of  all  things.  It 
were  unworthy  for  us  to  own  no  more  of  God  than  we  can  perfectly  conceive 
of  him ;  we  should  then  own  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  doth  exist.  *  Canst 
thou,'  saith  Job,  '  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection  7 '  Job  xi.  7.  Do  we  not  see  things,  unknown  to 
inferior  creatures,  to  be  known  to  ourselves  ?  Irrational  creatures  do  not 
apprehend  the  nature  of  a  man,  nor  what  we  conceive  of  them  when  we  look 
upon  them,  nor  do  we  know  what  they  fancy  of  us  when  they  look  wistly 
upon  us  ;  for  aught  as  I  know,  we  understand  as  little  the  manner  of  their 
imaginations  as  Uiey  do  of  ours ;  and  shall  we  ascribe  a  darkness  in  God  as 
to  future  things,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  and  of  the  manner  how 
he  should  know  them  ?*  Shall  we  doubt  whether  God  doth  certainly  know 
those  things  which  we  only  conjecture  ?  As  our  power  is  not  the  measure 
of  the  power  of  God,  so  neither  is  our  knowledge  the  judge  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  no  better,  nor  so  well,  as  an  irrational  creature  can  be  the  judge  of 
our  reason.  Do  we  perfectly  know  the  manner  how  we  know  ?  Shall  we 
therefore  deny  that  we  know  anything  ?  We  know  we  have  such  a  faculty 
which  we  call  understanding,  but  doth  any  man  certainly  know  what  it  is  ? 
And  because  he  doth  not,  shall  he  deny  that  which  is  plain  and  evident  to 
him  ?  Because  we  cannot  ascertain  ourselves  of  the  causes  of  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea,  of  the  manner  how  minerals  are  engendered  in  the 
earth,  shall  we  therefore  deny  that  which  our  eyes  convince  us  of  ? 

And  this  will  be  a  preparation  to  the  last  thing. 

6.  God  knows  all  ^ture  contingencies ;  that  is,  God  knows  all  things  that 
shall  accidentally  happen,  or,  as  we  say,  by  chance  ;  and  he  knows  all  the 
free  motions  of  men's  wills  that  shall  be  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

If  *  all  things  be  open  to  him,'  Heb.  iv.  18,  then  all  contingencies  are, 
for  they  are  in  the  number  of  things  ;  and  as,  according  to  Christ's  speech, 
those  things  that  are  impossible  to  man,  are  possible  to  God,  so  those 

*  Ficintu  in  ProcL,  cap  19. 
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things  which  are  unknown  to  man,  are  known  to  God,  because  of  the  infinite 
fuhiess  and  perfection  of  the  divine  understanding. 

Let  us  see  what  a  eontingent  is. 

That  is  contingent  which  we  commonly  call  accidental,  as  when  a  tile  fidls 
suddenly  upon  a  man's  head  as  he  is  walking  in  the  street,  or  when  one 
letting  off  a  mu^et  at  random  shoots  another  he  did  not  intend  to  hit ;  soeh 
was  that  arrow  whereby  Ahab  was  killed,  shot  by  a  soldier  at  a  venture, 
1  Kings  xxii.  84.  This  some  call  a  mixed  contingent,  made  up  partly  of 
necessity,  and  partly  of  accident ;  it  is  necessary  the  bullet,  when  sent  out 
of  the  gun,  or  arrow  out  of  the  bow,  should  fly  and  light  somewhere,  but  ft 
is  an  accident  that  it  hits  this  or  that  man,  that  was  never  intended  by  the 
archer.  Other  things,  as  voluntaiy  actions,  are  purely  contingents,  and 
have  nothing  of  necessity  in  them ;  all  free  actions  that  depend  upon  the 
will  of  man,  whether  to  do  or  not  to  do,  are  of  this  nature,  because  they 
depend  not  upon  a  necessary  cause,  as  burning  doth  upon  the  fire,  moisten- 
ing upon  water,  or  as  descent  or  faJling  down  is  necessary  to  a  heavy  body, 
for  those  cannot  in  their  own  nature  do  otherwise ;  but  the  other  actions 
depend  upon  a  free  agent,  able  to  turn  to  this  or  that  point,  and  determine 
himself  as  he  pleases. 

Now  we  must  know  that  what  is  accidental  in  regard  of  the  creature,  is 
not  so  in  regard  of  God.  The  manner  of  Ahab*s  death  was  accidental  in 
regard  of  the  hand  by  which  he  was  slain,  but  not  in  regard  of  God,  who 
foretold  his  death,  and  foreknew  the  shot,  and  directed  the  arrow.  God  was 
not  uncertain  before  of  the  manner  of  his  fall,  nor  hovered  over  the  battle  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  his  own  prediction ;  what  may  be  or 
not  be  in  regard  of  us,  is  certain  in  regard  of  God.  To  imagine  that  what  is 
accidental  to  us  is  so  to  God,  is  to  measnre  God  by  our  short  line.  How 
many  events,  following  upon  the  results  of  princes  in  their  counsels,  seem 
to  persons  ignorant  of  those  counsels  to  be  a  hap-hazard,  yet  were  not  con- 
tingencies to  the  prince  and  his  assistants,  but  foreseen  by  him  as  certainly 
to  issue  so  as  they  do,  which  they  knew  before  would  be  the  fruit  of  sndi 
causes  and  instruments  they  would  knit  together !  That  may  be  necessary 
in  regard  of  God's  foreknowledge,  which  is  merely  accidental  in  regard  of 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  immediate  causes  which  do  actually  produce 
it ;  contingent  in  its  own  nature  and  in  regard  of  us,  but  fixed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  One  illustrates  it  by  this  similitude :  *  A  master  sends  two 
servants  to  one  and  the  same  place,  two  several  ways,  unknown  to  one 
another  ;  they  meet  at  the  place  which  their  master  had  appointed  them ; 
their  meeting  is  accidental  to  them,  one  knows  not  of  the  other,  but  it  was 
foreseen  by  the  master  that  they  should  so  meet,  and  that  in  regard  of  them 
it  would  seem  a  mere  accident  till  they  came  to  explain  the  business  to  one 
another ;  both  the  necessity  of  their  meeting  in  regard  of  thmr  master*8 
order,  and  the  accidentalness  of  it  in  regard  of  themselves,  were  in  both  their 
circumstances  foreknown  by  the  master  that  employed  them. 

For  the  clearing  of  this,  take  it  in  this  method. 

(1.)  It  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  God,  in  any,  to  exclude  him  from  the 
knowledge  of  these  things. 

[1.]  It  will  be  a  strange  contracting  of  him,  to  allow  him  no  greater  a 
knowledge  than  we  have  ourselves.  Contingencies  are  known  to  us  when 
they  come  into  act,  and  pass  from  futurity  to  reality ;  and  when  ihej  are 
present  to  us,  we  can  order  our  affairs  accordingly ;  shall  we  allow  God  no 
greater  a  measure  of  knowledge  than  we  have,  and  make  him  as  blind  as 
ourselves,  not  to  see  things  of  that  nature  before  they  come  to  pass  ?     Shall 
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God  know  them  no  more ;  shall  we  imagine  God  knows  no  otherwise  than 
we  know,  and  that  he  doth,  like  us,  stand  gazing  with  admiration  at  events? 
Man  can  conjecture  many  things;  is  it  fit  to  ascribe  the  same  nncertaintj  to 
God,  as  though  he  as  well  as  we  could  have  no  assurance  till  the  issue 
appear  in  the  view  of  all  ?  If  God  doth  not  certainly  foreknow  them,  he 
*  doth  but  conjecture  them ;  but  a  conjectural  knowledge  is  by  no  means  to 
be  fastened  on  God,  for  that  is  not  knowledge  but  guess,  and  destroys  a 
deity  by  making  him  subject  to  mistake ;  for  he  that  only  guesseth,  may  guess 
wrong,  so  that  this  is  to  make  God  like  ourselTos,  and  strip  him  of  an  uni- 
versally acknowledged  perfection  of  omniscience.  A  conjectural  knowledge, 
saith  one,  f  is  as  unworthy  of  God,  as  the  creature  is  unworthy  of  omni- 
science. It  is  certain  man  hath  a  liberty  to  act  many  things  this  or  that  way 
as  he  pleases,  to  walk  to  this  or  that  quarter,  to  speak  or  not  to  speak,  to  do 
this  or  that  thing  or  not  to  do  it ;  which  way  a  man  will  certainly  determine 
himself,  is  unknown  before  to  any  creature,  yea,  often  at  the  present  to  him- 
self, for  he  may  be  in  suspense ;  but  shall  we  imagine  this  ^ture  deter- 
mination of  himself  is  concealed  from  God.  Those  that  deny  God's  fore- 
knowledge in  such  cases,  must  either  say  that  God  hath  an  opinion  that  a 
man  will  resolve  rather  this  way  than  that ; — but  then  if  a  man  by  his  liberty 
determine  himself  contrary  to  tiie  opinion  of  God,  is  not  God  then  deceived  ? 
and  what  rational  creature  can  own  him  for  a  God  that  can  be  deceived  in 
anything  ? — or  else  they  must  say  that  God  is  at  uncertainty,  and  suspends 
his  opinion  without  determining  it  any  way ;  then  he  cannot  know  free  acts 
till  they  are  done,  he  would  then  depend  upon  the  creature  for  his  informa- 
tion, his  knowledge  would  be  every  instant  increased,  as  things  he  knew  not 
before  came  into  act;  and  since  there  are  every  minute  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  various  imaginations  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  would  be  every 
minute  an  accession  of  new  knowledge  to  God,  which  he  had  not  before ; 
besides,  this  knowledge  would  be  mutable,  according  to  the  wavering  and 
weather-cock  resolutions  of  men,  one  while  standing  to  this  point,  another 
while  to  that,  if  he  depended  upon  the  creatures'  determination  for  his 
knowledge. 

[2.]  If  the  free  acts  of  men  were  unknown  before  to  God,  no  man  can  see 
how  there  can  be  any  government  of  the  world  by  him.  Such  contingencies 
may  happen,  and  such  resolves  of  men's  free  wills  unknown  to  God,  as  may 
perplex  ms  affairs,  and  put  him  upon  new  counsels  and  methods  for  attain- 
ing those  ends  which  he  setUed  at  the  first  creation  of  things ;  if  things 
happen  which  God  knows  not  of  before,  this  must  be  the  consequence, 
where  there  is  no  foresight,  there  is  no  providence  ;  things  may  happen  so 
sudden,  if  God  be  ignorant  of  them,  that  they  may  give  a  check  to  his 
intentions  and  scheme  of  government,  and  put  hnn  upon  changing  tbe 
model  of  it.  How  often  doth  a  small  intervening  circumstance,  unforeseen 
by  man,  dash  in  pieces  a  long  nieditated  and  well-formed  design.  To 
govern  necessary  causes,  as  sun  and  stars,  whose  effects  are  natural  and 
constant  in  themselves,  is  easy  to  be  imagined ;  but  how  to  govern  the 
world,  that  consists  of  so  many  men  of  free  will,  able  to  determine  them- 
selves to  this  or  that,  and  which  have  no  constancy  in  themselves,  as  the 
sun  and  stars  have,  cannot  be  imagined,  unless  we  will  allow  in  God  as 
great  a  certainty  of  foreknowledge  of  the  designs  and  actions  of  men,  as  there 
is  inconstancy  in  their  resolves.  God  must  be  altering  the  methods  of  his 
government  every  day,  every  hour,  every  minute,  according  to  the  determina- 
tions  of  men,  which  are  so  various  and  changeable  in  the  whole  compass  of 
tiie  world  in  the  space  of  one  minute  ;  he  must  wait  to  see  what  the  counsels 
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of  men  mil  be,  before  he  could  settle  his  own  methods  of  goyemment ; 
and  BO  must  govern  the  world  according  to  their  mutabiUtj,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  any  certainty  in  himself.  Bat  his  *  counsel  is  stable '  in  the  midst 
of  multitudes  of  free  'devices'  in  the  heart  of  num,  Prov.  xix.  21,  and 
knowing  them  all  before,  orders  them  to  be  subservient  to  his  own  stable 
counsel.  If  he  cannot  know  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth  in  the  mind  of 
a  man,  how  can  he  certainly  settle  his  own  determination  of  governing  him ; 
his  degrees  and  resolves  must  be  temporal,  and  arise  pro  re  natd,  and  he 
must  alway  be  in  counsel  what  he  should  do  upon  every  change  of  men's 
minds.  This  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  the  in&oite  majesty  of  heaven,  to 
make  his  government  depend  upon  the  resolves  of  men,  rather  than  their 
resolves  upon  the  design  of  God. 

(2.)  It  is  therefore  certain  that  God  doth  foreknow  the  free  and  voluntary 
acts  of  man.  How  could  he  else  order  his  people  to  ask  of  him  '  things  to 
come,'  in  order  to  their  deliverance,  such  things  as  depend  upon  the  will  of 
man,  if  he  foreknew  not  the  motions  of  their  will,  Isa.  xlv.  11. 

[1.]  Actions  good  or  indifferent  depending  upon  the  liberty  of  man's  will 
as  much  as  any  whatsoever.  Several  of  these  he  hath  foretold ;  not  only  a 
person  to  build  up  Jerusalem  was  predicted  by  him,  but  the  name  of  Uiat 
person,  Cyrus,  Isa.  xliv.  28.  "What  is  more  contingent,  or  is  more  the 
effect  of  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  than  the  names  of  their  children  ?  Was 
not  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  empire  foretold,  which  Cyrus  under- 
took, not  by  any  compulsion,  but  by  a  free  inclination  and  resolve  of  his 
own  will  ?  And  was  not  the  dismission  of  the  Jews  into  their  own  country 
a  voluntary  act  in  that  conquerer  ?  If  you  consider  the  liberty  of  man's 
will,  might  not  Cyrus  as  well  have  continued  their  yoke  as  have  struck  off 
their  chains,  and  kept  them  captive  as  well  as  dismissed  them  ?  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  own  interest  rather  to  have  strengthened  the  fetters  of  so 
turbulent  a  people,  who,  being  tenacious  of  their  religion  and  laws,  different 
from  that  professed  by  the  whole  world,  were  like  to  make  disturbances 
more  when  they  were  linked  in  a  body  in  their  own  country,  than  when  they 
were  transplanted  and  scattered  into  the  several  parts  of  his  empire  ?  It 
was  in  the  power  of  Cyrus  (take  him  as  a  man)  to  choose  one  or  the  other. 
His  interest  invited  him  to  continue  their  captivity  rather  than  grant  their 
deliverance,  yet  God  knew  that  he  would  willingly  do  this  rather  than  the 
other ;  he  knew  this  which  depended  upon  the  mil  of  Cyrus ;  and  why  may 
not  an  infinite  God  foreknow  the  free  acts  of  all  men,  as  well  as  of  one?  If 
the  liberty  of  Cyrus's  will  was  no  hindrance  to  God's  certain  and  infallible 
foreknowledge  of  it,  how  can  the  contingency  of  any  other  thing  be  a  hin- 
drance to  him  ?  for  there  is  the  same  reason  of  one  and  all ;  and  his  govern- 
ment extends  to  every  village,  every  family,  every  person,  as  well  as  to 
kingdoms  and  nations. 

So  God  foretold  by  his  prophet,  not  only  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's 
altar,  but  the  name  of  the  person  that  should  be  the  instrument  of  it, 
1  Kings  xiii.  2,  and  this  about  three  hundred  years  before  Josiah's  birth. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  none  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah,  in  detestation  of 
idolatry,  and  hopes  to  recover  again  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  in  aU  that 
space  named  one  of  their  sons  by  that  name  of  Josiah,  in  hopes  that  that 
prophecy  should  be  accomplished  by  him ;  that  Manasseh  only  should  do 
this,  who  was  the  greatest  imitator  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  among  all  the 
Jewish  kings,  and  indeed  went  beyond  them,  and  had  no  mind  to  destroy 
in  another  kingdom  what  he  propagated  in  his  own.  What  is  freer  than 
the  imposition  of  a  name  ?  Yet  Uiis  he  foreknew,  and  this  Josiah  was  Ma- 
nasseh's  son,  2  Kings  zxi.  26.    Was  there  anything  more  voluntary  than  for 
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Pharaoh  to  honour  the  butler  by  restoring  him  to  his  place,  and  punish  the 
baker  by  hanging  him  on  a  gibbet  ?  Yet  this  was  foretold,  Gen.  zl.  8. 
And  were  not  all  the  yoluntary  acts  of  men,  which  were  the  means  of  Joseph's 
advancement,  foreknown  by  God,  as  well  as  his  exaltation,  which  was  the 
end  he  aimed  at  by  those  means  ?     Many  of  these  may  be  reckoned  up. 

Can  all  the  free  acts  of  man  surmount  the  infinite  capacity  of  the  divine 
understanding  ?  If  God  singles  out  one  voluntary  action  in  man  as  contin- 
gent as  any,  and  lying  among  a  vast  number  of  other  designs  and  resolu- 
tions, both  antecedent  and  subsequent,  why  should  he  not  know  the  whole 
mass  of  men's  thoughts  and  actions,  and  pierce  into  all  that  the  liberty  of 
man's  will  can  effect  ?  Why  should  he  not  know  every  grain,  as  well  as 
one  that  lies  in  the  midst  of  many  of  the  same  kind  ? 

And  since  the  Scripture  gives  so  large  an  account  of  contingents  predicted 
by  God,  no  man  can  certainly  prove  that  anything  is  unforeknown  to  him. 
It  is  as  reasonable  to  think  he  knows  every  contingent,  as  that  he  knows 
some  that  lie  as  much  hid  from  the  eye  of  any  creature,  since  there  is  no 
more  difiSiculty  to  an  infinite  understanding  to  know  all,  than  to  know  some.* 
Indeed,  if  we  deny  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  we 
must  strike  ourselves  off  from  the  belief  of  Scripture  predictions  that  yet 
remain  imaccomplished,  and  will  be  brought  about  by  the  voluntary  engage- 
ments of  men,  as  the  ruin  of  antichrist,  &c.  If  God  foreknows  not  the 
secret  motions  of  man's  will,  how  can  he  foretell  them  ?  If  we  strip  him  of 
this  perfection  of  prescience,  why  should  we  believe  a  word  of  Scripture  pre- 
dictions ?  All  the  credit  of  the  word  of  God  is  torn  up  by  the  roots.  If 
God  were  uncertain  of  such  events,  how  can  we  reconcile  God's  declaration 
of  them  to  his  truth,. and  his  demanding  our  belief  of  them  to  his  goodness  ? 
Were  it  good  and  righteous  in  God  to  urge  us  to  the  belief  of  that  he  were 
uncertain  of  himself  ?  How  could  he  be  true  in  predicting  things  he  were 
not  sure  of?  Or  good  in  requiring  credit  to  be  given  to  ti^at  which  might 
be  false?  This  would  necessarily  follow,  if  God  did  not  foreknow  the 
motions  of  men's  wills,  whereby  many  of  his  predictions  were  fulfilled,  and 
some  remain  yet  to  be  accompUshed. 

[2.]  God  foreknows  the  voluntary  sinful  motions  of  men's  wills. 

First,  God  hath  foretold  several  of  them.  Were  not  all  the  minute  sinful 
circumstances  about  the  death  of  our  blessed  Bedeemer,  as  the  piercing  him, 
giving  him  gall  to  drink,  foretold,  as  well  as  the  not  breaking  his  bones,  and 
parting  his  garments  ?  What  were  those  but  the  free  actions  of  men,  which 
they  did  willingly,  without  any  constraint  ?  And  those  foretold  by  David, 
Isaiah,  and  other  prophets,  some  above  a  thousand,  some  above  eight  hun- 
dred, and  some  more,  some  fewer  years,  before  they  came  to  pass ;  and 
events  punctually  answered  the  prophecies.  Many  sinful  acts  of  men,  which 
depended  upon  ^eir  free  will,  have  been  foretold  :  the  Egyptians'  voluntary 
oppressing  Israel,  Gen.  xv.  18  ;  Pharaoh's  hardening  his  heart  against  the 
voice  of  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  19 ;  that  Isaiah's  message  would  be  in  vain  to 
the  people,  Isa.  vi.  19 ;  that  the  Israelites  would  be  rebellious  after  Moses 
his  death,  and  turn  idolaters,  Deut.  xxxi.  16 ;  Judas  his  betraying  of  our 
Saviour,  a  voluntary  action,  John  vi.  71 ;  he  was  not  forced  to  do  what 
he  did,  for  he  had  some  kind  of  repentance  for  it ;  and  not  violence,  but 
voluntariness,  falls  under  repentance. 

Secondly,  His  truth  hath  depended  upon  this  fbresight.     Let  us  consider 

*  The  stoics,  that  thought  their  souls  to  be  some  particle  of  God,  'Afirotfcrdtf^ra, 
pieces  pulled  off  from  him,  did  conclude  from  thence  that  he  knew  all  the  motions 
of  their  souls  as  his  own  movements,  as  things  coherent  with  him. — Arrian  Epietet., 
lib.  i.  chap.  xiv.  p.  60. 
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that  in  Gen.  xv.  16,  bat  '  the  fonrth  generation,  they  shall  come  hither 
again ;  *  that  is,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  shall  come  into  Canaan ;  *  for  the 
iniquitj  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  fall.'  *  God  makes  a  promise  to  Abra- 
ham of  giving  bis  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  presently,  bat  in  the 
fourth  generation.  If  the  trath  of  God  be  infallible  in  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  his  understanding  is  as  infallible  in  the  foresight  of  the  Amorites* 
sin  :  the  falness  of  their  iniquity  was  to  precede  the  Ifioraelites'  possession. 
Did  the  truth  of  God  depend  upon  an  uncertainty  ?  Did  he  make  the  pro- 
mise hand  over  head,  as  we  say?  How  could  he  with  any  wisdom  and  truth 
assure  Israel  of  the  possession  of  the  land  in  the  fourth  generation,  if  he  had 
not  been  sure  that  the  Amorites  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities 
by  that  time  ?  If  Abraham  had  been  a  Socinian,  to  deny  God's  knowledge 
of  the  free  acts  of  men,  had  he  not  had  a  fine  excuse  for  tmbelief  ?  What 
would  his  reply  have  been  to  God  ?  Alas,  Lord,  this  is  not  a  promise  to  be 
relied  upon  ;  the  Amorites'  iniquity  depends  upon  the  acts  of  Uieir  free  will, 
and  such  thou  canst  have  no  knowledge  of.  Thou  canst  see  no  more  than 
a  likelihood  of  their  iniquity  being  full,  and  therefore  there  is  but  a  likeli- 
hood of  thy  performing  thy  promise,  and  not  a  certainty.  Would  not  this 
be  judged  not  only  a  saucy,  but  a  blasphemous  answer  ?  And  upon  these 
principles  the  truth  of  the  most  faithful  God  had  been  dashed  to  uncertainty 
and  a  peradventure. 

Thirdly,  God  provided  a  remedy  for  man's  sin,  and  therefore  foresaw  the 
entrance  of  it  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  He  had  a  decree  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  manifest  his  wisdom  in  the  gospel  by  Jesus 
Christ,  an  *  eternal  purpose  in  Jesus  Christ,'  Eph.  iii.  11.  And  a  decree  of 
election  passed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  a  separation  of  some  to 
redemption  and  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  whom  they  were 
from  eternity  chosen,  as  well  as  in  time  accepted  in  Christ,  Eph.  i.  4,  6,  7, 
which  is  called  a  '  purpose  in  himself,'  ver.  9.  Had  not  sin  entered,  there 
had  been  no  occasion  for  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  being  ever3rwhere 
in  Scripture  laid  upon  that  score.  A  decree  for  the  shedding  of  blood  sup- 
posed a  decree  for  the  permission  of  sin,  and  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  God, 
that  it  would  be  committed  by  man.  An  uncertainty  of  foreknowledge,  and 
a  fixedness  of  purpose,  are  not  consistent  in  a  wise  man,  much  less  in  the 
only  wise  God.  God's  purpose  to  manifest  his  wisdom  to  men  and  angels 
in  this  way  might  have  been  defeated,  had  God  had  only  a  conjectural  fwe- 
knowledge  of  Ihe  fall  of  man ;  and  all  those  solemn  purposes  of  displaying 
his  perfections  in  those  methods  had  been  to  no  purposcf  The  provision 
of  a  remedy  supposed  a  certainty  of  the  disease.  If  a  sparrow  fall  not  to 
ground  without  the  will  of  God,  how  much  less  could  such  a  deplcurable  ruin 
fall  upon  mankind,  without  God's  will  permitting  it,  and  his  knowledge  fore- 
seeing it  I 

It  is  not  hard  to^  conceive  how  God  might  foreknow  it.|  He  indeed 
decreed  to  create  man  in  an  excellent  state.  The  goodness  of  God  could  not 
but  furnish  him  with  a  power  to  stand.  Yet  in  his  wisdom  he  mi^t  foresee 
that  the  devil  would  be  envious  to  man's  happiness,  and  would,  out  of  envy, 
attempt  his  subversion.  As  God  knew  of  what  temper  the  Acuities  were  he 
had  endued  man  with,  and  how  far  they  were  able  to  endure  the  assaults  of 
a  temptation,  so  he  also  foreknew  the  grand  subtilty  of  Satan,  how  he  would 
lay  fais]^mine,  and  to  what  point  he  would  drive  his  temptation :  how  he 
would  propose  and  manage  it,  and  direct  his  battery  against  the  sensitive 
appetite,  and  assault  the  weakest  part  of  the  fort ;  might  he  not  foresee  thai 

.   *  Vid.  Rivet,  in  loe.  exerci.  88,  p,  829. 
t  Mares,  cont.  Yolkel.  lib.  i.  cap.  24,  p.  848.      %  Amyrald.  de  Pnedestin.  cap.  6w 
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the  efficacy  of  the  temptation  wonld  exceed  the  measnre  of  the  resistance  ? 
Cannot  God  know  how  far  the  malice  of  Satan  would  extend ;  what  shots  he 
would,  according  to  his  nature,  use ;  how  high  he  would  charge  his  tempta- 
tion without  his  powerful  restraint,  as  well  as  an  engineer  judge  how  many 
shots  of  a  cannon  will  make  a  breach  in  a  town,  and  how  many  casks  of 
powder  will  blow  up  a  fortress,  who  never  yet  built  the  one  nor  founded  the 
other  ?  We  may  easily  conclude  God  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  judgment 
of  the  issue  and  event,  since  he  knew  how  far  he  would  let  Satan  loose,  how 
far  he  would  permit  man  to  act ;  and  since  he  dives  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nature  of  all  things,  he  foresaw  that  Adam  was  endued  with  an  ability  to 
stand,  as  he  foresaw  that  Benhadad  might  naturally  recover  of  his  disease ;  but 
he  foresaw  also  that  Adam  would  sink  under  the  allurements  of  the  tempta- 
tion, as  he  foresaw  that  Hazael  would  not  let  Benhadad  live,  2  Rings  viii.  10. 

Now  since  the  whole  race  of  mankind  lies  in  corruption,  and  is  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  devil,  1  John  v.  19,  may  not  God,  that  Imows  that  corrup- 
tion in  eveiy  man's  nature,  and  the  force  of  every  man's  spirit,  and  what 
every  particular  nature  will  incline  him  to  upon  such  objects  proposed  to 
him,  and  what  the  reasons  of  the  temptation  will  be,  know  also  Uie  issues  ? 
Is  there  any  difficulty  in  God's  foreknowing  this,  since  man,  knowing  the 
nature  of  one  he  is  well  acquainted  with,  can  conclude  what  sentiments  he 
will  have,  and  how  he  will  behave  himself,  upon  presenting  this  or  that 
object  to  him  ? 

If  a  man  that  understands  the  disposition  of  his  child  or  servant,  knows 
before  what  he  will  do  upon  such  an  occasion,  may  not  God  much  more, 
who  knows  the  inclination  of  all  his  creatures,  and  from  eternity  run  with 
his  eyes  over  all  the  works  he  intended  ?  Our  wills  are  in  the  number  of 
causes,  and  since  God  knows  our  wills,  as  causes,  better  than  we  do  our- 
selves, why  should  he  be  ignorant  of  the  effects  9 

God  determines  to  give  grace  to  such  a  man  ;  not  to  give  it  to  another, 
but  leave  him  to  himself,  and  suffer  such  temptations  to  assault  hun.  Now 
God,  knowing  the  corruption  of  man  in  the  whole  mass,  and  in  every  part  of 
it,  is  it  not  easy  for  him  to  foreknow  what  the  future  actions  of  the  will  will 
be,  when  the  tinder  and  fire  meet  together,  and  how  such  a  man  will  deter- 
mine himself,  both  as  to  the  substance  and  manner  of  the  action  ?  Is  it  not 
easy  for  him  to  know  how  a  corrupted  temper  and  a  temptation  will  suit  ? 
God  is  exactly  privy  to  all  the  gall  in  the  heartsr  of  men,  and  what  principles 
they  will  have  before  they  have  a  being.  He  ^  knows  their  thoughts  afar  off,' 
Ps.  cxxxix.  2,  as  far  off  as  eternity,  as  some  explain  the  words,  and  thoughts 
are  as  voluntary  as  anything ;  he  knows  the  power  and  inclinations  of  men 
in  the  order  of  second  causes ;  he  understands  the  corruption  of  men,  as 
well  as  the  poison* of  dragons  and  the  venom  of  asps.  This  is  '  laid  up  in 
store  with  him,  and  sealed  among  his  treasures,'  Deut.  xxxii.  88,  84 ; 
among  the  treasured  of  his  foreknowledge,  say  some. 

What  was  the  cruelty  of  Hazael  but  a  free  act  ?  Yet  God  knew  the  frame 
of  his  heart,  and  what  acts  of  murder  and  oppression  would  spring  from  that 
bitter  fountain,  before  Hazael  had  conceived  them  in  himself,  2  Kings  viii. 
12.  As  a  man  that  knows  the  mineral  through  which  waters  pass  may  know 
what  relish  they  will  have  before  they  appear  above  the  earth,  so  our  Sa- 
viour knew  how  Peter  would  deny  him  ;  he  knew  what  quantity  of  powder 
would  serve  for  such  a  battery,  in  what  measure  he  would  let  loose  Satan, 
how  far  he  would  leave  the  reins  in  Peter's  hands,  and  then  the  issue  might 
easily  be  known  ;  and  so,  in  every  act  of  man,  God  knows  in  his  own  will 
what  measure  of  grace  he  will  give  to  determine  the  will  to  good,  and  what 
measure  of  grace  he  will  withdraw  from  such  a  person,  or  not  give  to  him, 
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and  consequently,  how  far  such  a  person  will  fall  or  not.  God  knows  the 
inclinations  of  the  creature  ;  he  knows  his  own  permissions,  what  degrees  of 
grace  he  will  cither  allow  him  or  keep  from  him,  according  to  which  will  be  the 
degree  of  his  sin.  This  may  in  some  measure  help  our  conceptions  in  this, 
though,  as  was  said  before,  the  manner  of  God's  foreknowledge  is  not  so 
easily  explicable. 

(8).  God's  foreknowledge  of  man^s  voluntary  actions  doth  not  necessitate 
the  will  of  man.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  is  not  deceived,  nor  the  liberty 
of  man's  will  diminished.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  school  distinc- 
tions, but  be  as  plain  as  I  can,  laying  down  several  propositions  in  this 
case. 

Prop.  1.  It  is  certain  all  necessity  doth  not  take  away  liberty.  Indeed,  a 
compulsive  necessity  takes  away  liberty,  but  a  necessity  of  immutability 
removes  not  Hberty  from  God  ;  why  should  then  a  necessity  of  infallibility 
in  God  remove  liberty  from  the  creature  ?  God  did  not  necessarily  create 
the  world,  because  he  decreed  it ;  yet  freely,  because  his  will  from  eternity 
stood  to  it :  he  freely  decreed  it,  and  freely  created  it.  As  the  apostle  saith, 
in  regard  of  God's  decrees,  '  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ? '  Kom.  xi.  84, 
80,  in  regard  of  his  actions,  I  may  say.  Who  hath  been  his  compeller  ?  He 
freely  decreed,  and  he  freely  created.  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  took  our 
flesh,  because  he  had  covenanted  with  God  so  to  do,  yet  he  acted  freely  and 
voluntar[illy  according  to  that  covenant,  otherwise  his  death  had  not  been  effi- 
cacious for  us.  A  good  man  doth  naturally  necessarily  love  his  children, 
yet  voluntary.  It  is  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  to  love  God  un- 
changeably, yet  freely,  for  it  would  not  be  their  happiness  if  it  were  done 
by  compulsion.  What  is  done  by  force  cannot  be  called  felicity,  because 
there  is  no  delight  or  complacency  in  it ;  and  though  the  blessed  love  God 
freely,  yet,  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  change,  it  would  not  be  their  hap- 
piness ;  their  blessedness  would  be  damped  by  their  fear  of  falling  from  this 
love,  and  consequently  from  their  nearness  to  God,  in  whom  their  happiness 
consists.  God  forelmows  that  they  will  love  him  for  ever,  but  are  they 
therefore  compelled  for  ever  to  love  him  ?  If  there  were  such  a  kind  of 
constraint,  heaven  would  be  rendered  burdensome  to  them,  and  so  no  heaven. 

Again,  God's  foreknowledge  of  what  he  will  do  doth  not  necessitate  him 
to  do ;  he  foreknew  that  he  would  create  a  world,  yet  he  freely  created 
a  world.  God's  foreknowledge  doth  not  necessitate  himself,  why  should  it 
necessitate  us  more  than  himself  ?  We  may  instance  in  ourselves :  when  we 
will  a  thing,  we  necessar[iljy  use  our  faculty  of  will ;  and  when  we  freely  will 
anything,  it  is  necessary  that  we  fr'eely  will ;  but  this  necessity  doth  not 
exclude  but  include  liberty  ;  or  more  plainly,  when  a  man  writes  or  speaks, 
whilst  he  writes  or  speaks,  those  actions  are  necessaiy,  because  to  speak  and 
be  silent,  to  write  and  not  to  write,  at  the  same  time,  are  impossible  ;  yet 
our  writing  or  speaking  doth  not  take  away  the  power  not  to  write  or  to  be 
silent  at  that  time,  if  a  man  would  be  so,  for  he  might  have  chose  whether 
he  would  have  spoke  or  writ.  So  there  is  a  necessity  of  such  actions  of 
man  which  God  foresees  ;  that  is,  a  necessity  of  infallibility,  because  God 
cannot  be  deceived,  but  not  a  coactive  necessity,  as  if  they  were  compelled 
by  God  to  act  thus  or  thus. 

Prop.  2.  No  man  can  say  in  any  of  his  voluntary  actions  that  he  ever 
found  any  force  upon  him.  When  any  of  us  have  done  anythiug  according 
to  our  wills,  can  we  say  we  could  not  have  done  the  contrary  to  it  ?  Were 
we  determined  to  it  in  our  own  intrinsic  nature,  or  did  we  not  determine  our- 
selves ?  Did  we  not  act  either  according  to  our  reason,  or  according  to 
outward  allurements ;  did  we  And  anything  without  us  or  within  us  that 
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did  force  our  wills  to  the  embracing  this  or  that  ?    Whatever  action  yon  do, 
yon  do  it  because  yon  judge  it  fit  to  be  done,  or  because  you  will  do  it. 
What  though  God  foresaw  ^at  you  would  do  so,  and  that  you  would  do  this 
or  that,  did  you  feel  any  force  upon  you  ?    Did  you  not  act  according  to  your 
nature  ?     God  foresees  that  you  \nll  eat  or  walk  at  such  a  time ;  do  you 
find  anything  that  moves  you  to  eat  but  your  own  appetite,  or  to  walk  but 
your  own  reason  and  will  ?    If  prescience  had  imposed  any  necessity  upon 
man,  should  we  not  probably  have  found  some  kind  of  plea  from  it  in  the  mouth 
of  Adam  ?     He  knew  as  much  as  any  man  ever  since  knew  of  the  nature  of 
God,  as  discoverable  in  creation ;  he  could  not  in  innocence  fancy  an  igno- 
rant God,  a  God  that  knew  nothing  of  future  things ;  he  could  not  be  so 
ignorant  of  his  own  action  but  he  must  have  perceived  a  force  upon  his  will, 
had  there  been  any ;  had  he  thought  that  God*s  prescience  imposed  any 
necessity  upon  him,  he  would  not  have  omitted  the  plea,  especially  when  he 
was  so  daring  as  to  charge  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  gift  of  tibe  woman 
to  him,  to  be  the  cause  of  his  crime,  Gen.  iii.  12.     How  came  his  posterity 
to  invent  new  charges  against  God,  which  their  father  Adam  never  thought 
of,  who  had  more  knowledge  than  all  of  them?     He  could  find  no  cause  of 
his  sin  but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will.    He  charges  it  not  upon  any  necessity 
from  the  devil,  or  any  necessity  from  God ;  nor  doth  he  allege  the  gift  of  the 
woman  as  a  necessary  cause  of  his  sin,  but  an  occasion  of  it,  by  giving  the 
fruit  to  him.     Judas  knew  that  our  Saviour  did  foreknow  his  treachery,  for 
he  had  told  him  of  it  in  the  hearing  of  his  disciples,  John  xiii.  21,  26,  yet 
he  never  charged  the  necessity  of  his  crime  upon  the  foreknowledge  of  his 
Master.   If  Judas  had  not  done  it  freely,  he  had  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  it ; 
his  repentance  justifies  Christ  from  imposing  any  necessity  upon  him  by  that 
foreknowledge.     No  man  acts  anything  but  he  can  give  an  account  of  the 
motives  of  his  action  ;  he  cannot  father  it  upon  a  blind  necessity ;  the  will 
cannot  be  compelled,  for  then  it  would  cease  to  be  will.     God  doth  not  root 
up  the  foundations  of  nature,  or  change  the  order  of  it,  and  make  men  un- 
able to  act  like  men,  that  is,  as  free  agents.     God  forelmows  the  actions  of 
irrational  creatures;  this  concludes  no  violence  upon  their  nature,  for  we 
find  their  actions  to  be  according  to  their  nature,  and  spontaneous. 

Prop.  8.  God's  foreknowledge  is  not,  simply  considered,  the  cause  of  any- 
thing. It  puts  nothing  into  things,  but  only  beholds  them  as  present,  and 
arising  from  their  proper  causes.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  things,  or  the  cause  of  their  existence,  but  directive  of  the  action. 
Nothing  is  because  God  knows  it,  but  because  God  wills  it,  either  positively 
or  permissively.  God  knows  all  things  possible ;  yet  because  God  knows 
them,  they  are  not  brought  into  actual  existence,  but  remain  stiU  only  as 
things  possible.  Knowledge  only  apprehends  a  thing,  but  acts  nothing;  it 
is  the  rule  of  acting,  but  not  the  cduse  of  acting ;  the  will  is  the  immediate 
principle,  and  the  power  the  immediate  cause.  To  know  a  thing  is  not  to 
do  a  thing ;  for  then  we  mia-y  be  said  to  do  everything  that  we  biow.  But 
every  man  knows  those  things  which  he  never  did,  nor  never  will  do. 
Knowledge  in  itself  is  an  apprehension  of  a  thing,  and  is  not  the  cause  of  it. 
A  spectator  of  a  thing  is  not  the  cause  of  that  thing  which  he  sees ;  that  is, 
he  is  not  the  cause  of  it  as  he  beholds  it.  We  see  a  man  write ;  we  know 
before  that  he  will  write  at  such  a  time ;  but  this  foreknowledge  is  not  the 
cause  of  his  writing.  We  see  a  man  walk ;  but  our  vision  of  him  brings  no 
necessity  of  walking  upon  him;  he  was  free  to  walk,  or  not  to  walk.*  We 
foreknow  that  death  will  seize  upon  all  men ;  we  foreknow  that  the  seasons 
of  the  year  wiU  succeed  one  another;  yet  is  not  our  foreknowledge  the  cause 
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of  this  Bnccession  of  spring  after  winter,  or  of  the  death  of  all  men,  or  any 
man.     We  see  one  man  fighting  with  another;  oar  sight  is  not  the  canse  of 
that  contest,  hut  some  quarrel  among  themselves  exciting  their  own  passions. 
As  the  knowledge  of  present  things  imposeth  no  necessity  upon  them  while 
they  are  acting  and  present,  so  the  knowledge  of  future  things  imposeth  no 
necessity  upon  them  while  they  are  coming.     We  are  certain  there  will 
he  men  in  the  world  to-morrow,  and  that  the  sea  will  ehb  and  flow;  but  is 
this  knowledge  of  ours  the  cause  that  those  things  will  be  so  ?     I  know  that 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;  it  is  true  that  he  shall  rise ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  my  foreknowledge  makes  it  to  nse.     If  a  physician  prognosticates,  upon 
seeing  the  intemperances  and  debaucheries  of  men,  that  they  will  fall  into 
such  a  distemper,  is  his  prognostication  any  cause  of  their  disease,  or  of  the 
sharpness  of  any  symptoms  attending  it  ?     The  prophet  foretold  the  cruelty 
of  Hazael  before  he  committed  it ;  but  who  will  say  that  the  prophet  was 
the  cause  of  his  commission  of  that  evil  ?     And  thus  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  takes  not  away  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  no  more  than  a  foreknowledge 
that  we  have  of  any  man's  actions  takes  away  his  liberty.     We  may,  upon 
our  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  a  man,  certainly  foreknow  that  if  he  falls 
into  such  company,  and  get  among  his  cups,  he  vnll  be  drunk  ;  but  is  this 
foreknowledge  the  cause  that  he  is  drunk  ?     No ;  the  cause  is  the  liberty  of 
his  own  will,  and  not  resisting  the  temptation.     God  purposes  to  leave  such 
a  man  to  himself  and  his  own  ways ;  and  man  being  so  left,  €rod  fore- 
knows what  will  be  done  by  him  according  to  that  corrupt  nature  which  is 
in  him.     Though  the  decree  of  God,  of  leaving  a  man  to  the  liberty  of  his 
own  will,  be  certain,  yet  the  hberty  of  man's  will,  as  thus  left,  is  the  cause 
of  aU  the  extravagancies  he  doth  commit.     Suppose  Adam  had  stood;  would 
not  God  certainly  have  foreseen  that  he  would  have  stood  ?    Yet  it  would 
have  been  concluded  that  Adam  had  stood,  not  by  any  necessity  of  God's 
foreknowledge,  but  by  the  liberty  of  his  own  will.     Wliy  should,  then,  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  add  more  necessity  to  his  falling  than  to  his  standing  ?  * 
And  though  it  be  said  sometimes  in  Scripture  that  such  a  thing  was  done, 
*  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,'  as  John  xii.  88,  '  that  the  saying  of 
Esaias  might  be  fdlfilied,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report?'  Hie  word 
that  doth  not  infer  that  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  was  the  cause  of  the 
Jews'  unbelief;  but  infers  this,  that  the  prediction  was  manifested  to  be 
true  by  their  unbelief,  and  the  event  answered  the  prediction.     This  predic* 
tion  was  not  the  cause  of  their  sin ;  but  their  foreseen  sin  was  the  cause  of 
this  prediction.     And  so  the  particle  that  is  taken,  Ps.  li.  4,  *  Against  thee, 
thee  only  have  I  sinned,  that  thou  mi^test  be  justified,'  &c.     The  justify- 
ing God  was  not  the  end  and  intent  of  the  sin,  but  the  event  of  it  upon  lus 
acknowledgment. 

Prop,  4.  God  foreknows  things  because  they  will  come  to  pass ;  but  things 
are  not  future  because  God  knows  them.  Foreknowledge  presupposeth  the 
object  which  is  foreknown.  A  thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass  is  the  object  of  the 
divine  knowledge,  but  not  the  cause  of  the  act  of  divine  knowledge ;  and 
though  the  foreknowledge  of  God  doth  in  eternity  precede  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  a  thing  which  is  foreseen  as  future,  yet  the  future  thing,  in  regaid 
of  its  futurity,  is  as  eternal  as  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  As  ike  voice  is 
uttered  before  it  be  heard,  and  a  thing  is  visible  before  it  be  seen,  and  a 
thing  knowable  before  it  be  known ;  but  how  comes  it  to  be  knowable  to 
God  ?  It  must  be  answered,  either  in  the  power  of  God  as  a  thing  possible, 
or  in  the  will  of  God  as  a  thing  future.  He  first  willed,  and  then  knew  what 
he  willed ;  he  knew  what  he  willed  to  e£fect,  and  he  knew  whftt  lie  willed  to 
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permit ;  as  be  willed  the  death  of  Christ  by  a  determiiiate  coimsel,  and 
willed  the  permission  of  the  Jews'  sin,  and  the  ordering  of  the  malice  of 
their  natore  to  that  end,  Acts  ii.  28.  God  decrees  to  make  a  rational  crea- 
tare»  and  to  govern  him  by  a  law ;  God  decrees  not  to  hinder  this  rational 
creature  firom  transgressing  his  law ;  and  God  foresees  that  what  he  would 
not  hinder  would  come  to  pass.  Man  did  not  sin  because  God  foresaw 
him  ;  but  God  foresaw  him  to  sin,  because  man  would  sin.  If  Adam  and 
other  men  would  have  acted  otherwise,  God  would  have  foreknown  that 
thej  would  have  acted  well.  God  foresaw  our  actions  because  they  would 
so  come  to  pass  by  the  motion  of  our  free-will,  which  he  would  permit, 
which  he  would  concur  with,  which  he  would  order  to  his  own  holy  and 
glorious  ends  for  the  manifestation  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  If  I  see 
a  man  he  in  a  sink,  no  necessity  is  inferred  upon  him  from  my  sight  to 
lie  in  that  filthy  place;  but  there  is  a  necessity  inferred  by  him  that 
lies  there,  that  I  should  see  him  in  that  condition  if  I  pass  by  and  cast  my 
eye  that  way. 

Prop,  5.  God  did  not  only  foreknow  our  actions,  but  the  manner  of  our 
actions  ;  that  is,  he  did  not  only  know  that  we  would  do  such  actions,  but 
that  we  would  do  them  freely.  He  foresaw  that  the  will  would  freely 
determine  itself  to  this  or  that.  The  knowledge  of  God  takes  not  away  the 
nature  of  things.  Though  God  knows  possible  things,  yet  they  remain  in 
the  nature  of  possibility;  and  though  God  knows  contingent  things,  yet 
they  remain  in  the  nature  of  contingencies ;  and  though  God  knows  free 
agents,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  liberty.  God  did  not  foreknow  Uie 
actions  of  man  as  necessaiy,  but  as  free ;  so  that  liberty  is  rather  established 
by  this  foreknowledge  than  removed.  God  did  not  foreknow  that  Adam 
had  not  a  power  to  stand,  or  that  any  man  hath  not  a  power  to  omit  such  a 
sinful  action,  but  that  he  would  not  omit  it.  Man  hath  a  power  to  do  other- 
wise than  that  which  God  foreknows  he  wiU  do.  Adam  was  not  determined 
by  any  inward  necessity  to  fall,  nor  any  man  by  any  inward  necessity  to 
commit  this  or  that  particular  sin ;  but  God  foresaw  that  he  would  fall, 
and  fedl  freely ;  for  he  saw  the  whole  circle  of  means  and  causes  whereby 
such  and  such  actions  should  be  produced,  and  can  be  no  more  ignorant  of 
the  motions  of  our  wills,  and  the  manner  of  them,  than  an  artificer  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  motions  of  his  watch,  and  how  far  the  spring  will  let  down 
the  string  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  He  sees  all  causes  leading  to  such 
events  in  their  whole  order,  and  how  the  free-will  of  man  will  comply  with 
this,  or  refuse  that;  he  changes  not  the  manner  of  the  creature's  operation, 
whatsoever  it  be. 

Prop.  6.  But  what  if  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
will,  cannot  be  fully  reconciled  by  man  ?  Shall  we  therefore  deny  a  perfec- 
tion in  God,  to  support  a  liberty  in  ourselves  ?  Bhall  we  rather  fasten  igno- 
rance upon  God,  and  accuse  him  of  blindness,  to  maintain  our  liberty  ? 
That  God  doth  foreknow  everything,  and  yet  that  there  is  liberty  in  &e 
rational  creature,  are  both  certain ;  but  how  fully  to  reconcile  them,  may 
surmount  the  understanding  of  man.  Some  truths  the  disciples  were  not 
capable  of  bearing  in  the  days  of  Christ ;  and  several  truths  our  understand- 
ings cannot  reach  as  long  as  the  world  doth  last ;  yet  in  the  mean  time  we 
must  on  the  one  hand  take  heed  of  conceiving  God  ignorant,  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  imagining  the  creature  necessitated :  the  one  will  render  God 
imperfect,  and  the  other  will  seem  to  render  him  unjust,  in  punishing  man 
for  that  sin  which  he  could  not  avoid,  but  was  brought  into  by  a  fatal  neces- 
sity. God  is  sufficient  to  render  a  reason  of  his  own  proceedings,  and  clear 
up  all  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  it  is  a  part  of  man's  cuiiosity,  since  the  M, 
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to  be  prying  into  God's  secrets,  things  too  high  for  him,  whereby  he  singes 
his  own  wings,  and  confounds  his  own  understanding.  It  is  a  cursed  affec- 
tation that  runs  in  the  blood  of  Adam*s  posterity,  to  know  as  God,  though 
our  first  father  smarted  and  ruined  his  posterity  in  that  attempt ;  tiie  ways 
and  knowledge  of  God  are  as  much  '  above  our  thoughts'  and  conceptions, 
as  '  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,'  Isa.  Iv.  9,  and  so  sublime,  that  we 
cannot  comprehend  them  in  their  true  and  just  greatness  ;*  his  designs  are 
so  mysterious,  and  the  ways  of  his  conduct  so  profound,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  dive  into  them.  The  force  of  our  understandings  is  below  his  infinite 
wisdom,  and  therefore  we  should  adore  him  with  an  humble  astonishment, 
and  cry  out  with  the  apostle ;  Rom.  xi.  88,  <  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  1  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding,  out  1'  Whenever  we  meet  with  depths  that  we  cannot 
fathom,  let  us  remember  that  he  is  God,  and  we  his  creatures ;  and  not  be 
guilty  of  so  great  extravagance,  as  to  think  that  a  subject  can  pierce  into  all 
the  secrets  of  a  prince,  or  a  work  understand  all  the  operations  of  the  arti- 
ficer. Let  us  only  resolve  not  to  fasten  any  thing  on  God  that  is  unworthy 
of  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  dishonourable  to  the  glory  of  his  migesty ; 
nor  imagine  that  we  can  ever  step  out  of  the  rank  of  creatures  to  the  glory 
of  the  Deity,  to  understand  fully  everything  in  his  nature. 
So  much  for  the  second  general,  what  God  knows. 

m.  The  third  is.  How  God  knows  all  things  ?    As  it  is  necessary  we 
should  conceive  God  to  be  an  understanding  being,  else  he  could  not  be  God, 
so  we  must  conceive  his  understanding  to  be  infinitely  more  pure  and  perfect 
than  ours  in  the  act  of  it,  else  we  liken  him  to  ourselves,  and  debase  him  as 
low  as  his  footstool.    As  among  creatures  there  are  degrees  of  being  and 
perfection ;  plants  above  earth  and  sand,  because  they  have  a  power  of 
growth  ;  beasts  above  plants,  because  to  their  power  of  growth,  there  is  an 
addition  of  excellency  of  sense ;  rational  creatures  above  beasts,  because  to 
sense  there  is  added  the  dignity  of  reason ;  the  understanding  of  man  is 
more  noble  than  all  the  vegetative  power  of  plants,  or  the  sensitive  power  of 
beasts :  God  therefore  must  be  infinitely  more  excellent  in  his  understand- 
ing, and  therefore  in  the  maimer  of  it.f    As  man  differs  firom  a  beast  in 
regard  of  his  knowledge,  so  doth  God  also  firom  man  in  regard  of  his  know- 
ledge.   As  God  therefore  is,  in  being  and  perfection,  infinitely  more  above  a 
man  than  a  man  is  above  a  beast,  the  manner  of  his  knowledge  must  be 
infinitely  more  above  a  man's  knowledge,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  man  is 
above  that  of  a  beast ;  our  understandings  can  clasp  an  object  in  a  moment, 
that  is  at  a  great  distance  firom  our  sense ;  our  eye  by  one  elevated  motion 
can  view  the  heavens ;  the  manner  of  God's  understanding  must  be  nncon- 
oeivably  above  our  glimmerings ;  as  the  manner  of  his  being  is  infinitely 
more  perfect  than  all  beings,  so  must  the  manner  of  his  understanding  be 
infinitely  more  perfect  than  sll  created  understandings.  ft:Indeed,  the  manner 
of  God's  knowledge  can  no  more  be  known  by  us,  than  his  essence  can  be 
known  by  us ;  and  the  same  incapacity  in  man,  which  renders  him  imable 
to  comprehend  the  being  of  God,  renders  him  as  unable  to  comprehend  the 
manner  of  God's  understanding.^    As  there  is  a  vast  distance  between  the 
essence  of  God,  and  our  beings,  so  there  is  between  the  thoughts  of  God 
and  our  thoughts.     The  heavens  are  not  so  much  higher  than  the  earth,  as 
tiie  thoughts  of  God  are  above  the  thoughts  of  men,  yea,  and  of  the  highest 
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angely  Isa.  It.  8, 9 ;  yet  thoagh  we  know  not  the  manner  of  God's  knowledge, 
we  know  that  he  knows ;  as  though  we  know  not  the  infiniteness  of  God, 
yet  we  know  that  he  is  infinite.  It  is  God's  sole  prerogative  to  know  him- 
self what  he  is ;  and  it  is  equally  his  prerogative  to  know  how  he  knows ; 
the  manner  of  God's  knowledge  therefore  mnst  be  considered  by  us,  as  free 
from  those  imperfections  our  knowledge  is  encumbered  with. 

In  general,  God  doth  necessarily  know  all  things ;  he  is  necessarily  omni- 
present, because  of  the  immensity  of  his  essence ;  so  he  is  necessarily 
omniscient,  because  of  the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding.  It  is  no  more 
at  the  liberty  of  his  will,  whether  he  will  know  all  things,  than  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  create  all  things ;  it  is  no  more  at  the  liberty  of  his  will, 
whether  he  will  be  omniscient,  than  whether  he  will  be  holy ;  he  can  as 
little  be  ignorant,  as  he  can  be  impure ;  he  knows  not  all  things  because  he 
will  know  them,  but  because  it  is  essential  to  his  nature  to  know  them. 

In  particular. 

Prop.  1.  God  knows  by  his  own  essence  ;  that  is,  he  sees  the  nature  of 
things  in  the  ideas  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  events  of  things  in  the  decrees 
of  his  own  will ;  he  knows  them  not  by  viewing  the  things,  but  by  viewing 
himself ;  his  own  essence  is  the  mixror  and  book,  wherein  he  beholds  all 
tilings  that  he  doth  ordain,  dispose,  and  execute ;  and  so  he  knows  all  things 
in  the  first  and  original  cause,  which  is  no  other  than  his  own  essence  will- 
ing, and  his  own  essence  executing  what  he  wills  ;  he  knows  them  in  his 
power  as  the  physical  principle,  in  his  will  as  the  moral  principle  of  things, 
as  some  speak. 

He  borrows  not  the  knowledge  of  creatures  from  the  creatures,  nor  depends 
upon  them  for  means  of  understanding,  as  we  poor  worms  do,  who  are  be- 
holden to  the  objects  abroad  to  assist  us  with  images  of  things,  and  to  our 
senses  to  convey  them  into  our  minds  ;  God  would  then  acquire  a  perfection 
from  those  things  which  are  below  hhnself,  and  an  excellency  from  those 
things  that  are  vile ;  his  knowledge  would  not  precede  the  being  of  the 
creatures,  but  the  creatures  would  be  before  the  act  (^  his  knowledge.  If 
he  understood  by.  images  drawn  from  the  creatures,  as  we  do,  there  would 
be  something  in  God  which  is  not  God,  viz.,  the  images  of  things  drawn 
from  outward  objects.  God  would  then  depend  upon  creatures  for  that 
which  is  more  noble  than  a  bare  being ;  for  to  be  understanding,  is  more 
excellent  than  barely  to  be.  Besides,  if  God's  knowledge  of  his  creatures 
were  derived  from  the  creatures  by  the  impression  of  anytiiing  upon  him,  as 
there  is  upon  us,  he  could  not  Imow  from  eternity,  because  from  eternity 
there  was  no  actual  existence  of  anything  but  himself;  and  therefore  there 
could  not  be  any  images  shot  out  from  any  thing,  because  there  was  not 
anything  in  being  but  God ;  as  there  is  no  principle  of  being  to  anything  but 
by  his  essence,  so  there  is  no  principle  of  the  knowledge  of  anything  by 
himself  but  his  essence.  If  the  knowledge  of  God  were  distinct  from  his 
essence,  his  knowledge  were  not  eternal,  because  there  is  nothing  eternal  but 
his  essence. 

His  understanding  is  not  a  faci^  in  him  as  it  is  in  us,  but  the  same  withhis 
essence,  because  of  Uie  simplicity  of  his  nature ;  God  is  not  made  up  of  various 
parts,  one  distinct  from  another,  as  we  are,  and  therefore  doth  not  undentand 
by  a  part  of  himself,  but  by  himself ;  so  tiiat  to  be  and  to  understand  is  the 
same  with  God ;  his  essence  is  not  one  thing,  and  the  power  whereby  he 
understands  another ;  he  would  then  be  compounded,  and  not  be  the  most 
simple  being.  This  also  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  God ;  for  the 
more  perfect  and  noble  the  way  and  manner  of  knowing  is,  the  more  perfect 
and  noble  is  the  knowledge.    The  perfection  of  knowledge  depends  upon 
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the  excellency  of  the  mediam  whereby  we  know.  As  a  knowledge  by  reason 
is  a  more  noble  way  of  knowing  than  knowledge  by  sense,  so  it  is  more 
excellent  for  God  to  know  by  his  essence,  than  by  anything  without  him, 
anything  mixed  with  him  ;  the  first  would  render  him  dependent,  and  the 
other  would  demolish  his  simplicity. 

Again,  the  natures  of  all  things  are  contained  in  God, — ^not  formally,  for 
then  the  nature  of  the  creatures  would  be  God  ;  * — ^but  eminently,  *  he  that 
planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  T 
Fs.  xeiy.  9.  He  hath  in  himself  eminently  the  beauty,  perfection,  life  and 
yigour  of  all  creatures ;  he  created  nothing  contrary  to  himself,  but  every- 
thing with  some  footsteps  of  himself  in  them  ;  he  could  not  have  pronounced 
them  good,  as  he  did,  had  there  been  anything  in  them  contrary  to  his  own 
goodness ;  and  therefore  as  his  essence  primarily  represents  itself,  so  it  re- 
presents the  creatures,  and  makes  them  known  to  him.  As  the  essence  of 
God  is  eminently  all  things,  so  by  understanding  his  essence,  he  eminently 
understands  all  things.  And  therefore  he  hath  not  one  knowledge  of  him- 
self, and  another  knowledge  of  the  creatures ;  but  by  knowing  himself,  as 
the  original  and  exemplary  cause  of  all  things,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any 
creature  which  he  is  the  cause  of;  so  that  he  knows  all  things,  not  by  an 
understanding  of  them,  but  by  an  imderstanding  of  himself;  by  understand- 
ing his  own  power  as  the  efficient  of  them,  his  own  will  as  the  oiilerl*  of  them, 
his  own  goodness  as  the  adomer  and  beautifier  of  them,  his  own  wisdom  as 
the  disposer  of  them,  and  his  own  holiness,  to  which  many  of  their  actions 
are  contrary. 

As  he  sees  all  things  possible  in  his  own  power,^  because  he  is  able  to 
produce  them,  so  he  sees  all  things  future  in  his  own  will ;  decreeing  to 
effect  them,  if  they  be  good  ;  or  decreeing  to  permit  them,  if  they  be  evil. 
In  this  glass  he  sees  what  he  will  give  being  to,  and  what  he  will  suffer  to 
fall  into  a  deficiency,  without  looking  out  of  himself,  or  borrowing  knowledge 
firom  his  creatures ;  he  knows  all  tMngs  in  hims^.  And  thus  his  know- 
ledge is  more  noble,  and  of  a  higher  elevation  than  ours,  or  the  knowledge 
of  any  creature  can  be ;  he  knows  all  things  by  one  comprehension  of  the 
causes  in  himself. 

Prop.  2.  God  knows  all  things  by  one  act  of  intuition.  This  the  schools 
call  an  intuitive  knowledge.  This  follows  upon  the  other;  for  if  he  know 
by  his  own  essence,  he  knows  all  things  by  one  act;  there  would  be  other- 
wise a  division  in  his  essence,  a  first  and  a  last,  a  nearness  and  a  distance. 
As  what  he  made,  he  made  by  one  word,  so  what  he  sees,  he  pierceth  into 
by  one  glance  from  eternity  to  eternity;  as  he  wills  all  things  by  one  act  of 
his  will,  so  he  knows  all  things  by  one  act  of  his  understandmg.  He  knows 
not  some  things  discursively  from  other  things,  nor  knows  one  thing  suc- 
cessively after  another.  As  by  one  act  he  imparts  essence  to  things,  so  by 
one  act  he  knows  the  nature  of  things. 

1.  He  doth  not  know  by  discourse  as  we  do ;  that  is,  by  deducing  (me 
thing  fi-om  another,  and  from  common  notions  drawing  out  other  rational 
conclusions,  and  arguing  one  thing  from  another,  and  springing  up  various 
consequences  from  some  principle  assented  to;  but  God  stauds  in  no  need 
of  reasonings :  the  making  inferences  and  abstracting  things  would  be  stains 
in  the  infinite  perfection  of  God.  Here  would  be  a  mixture  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance;  while  he  knew  the  principle,  he  would  not  know  the  eon- 
sequence  and  conclusion  till  he  had  actually  deduced  it;  one  thing  would 
be  known  after  another,  and  so  he  would  have  an  ignorance  and  then  a 
knowledge,  and  there  would  be  different  conceptions  in  God,  and  knowledge 
*  Dlonys.     f  Q°- '  erderer '  ?— Ed.     %  Kendal  against  Goodwin  of  Foreknowledge. 
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would  be  mnltiplied  according  to  the  mnltitade  of  objects,  as  it  is  in  human 
understandings.  But  God  knows  all  things  before  they  did  exist,  and  never 
was  ignorant  of  them :  Acts  zv.  18,  '  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.'  He  therefore  knows  them  all  at  once ; 
the  knowledge  of  one  thing  was  not  before  another,  nor  depended  upon 
another,  as  it  doth  in  the  way  of  human  reasoniug.  Though  indeed  some* 
make  a  virtual  discourse  in  God,  that  is,  though  God  hath  a  simple  know- 
ledge, yet  it  doth  virtually  contain  a  discourse  by  the  flowing  of  one  know- 
ledge from  another;  as  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  power  he  knows 
what  thin^  are  possible  to  be  made  by  him,  and  from  the  knowledge  of 
himself  he  passes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creatures;  but  this  is  only 
according  to  our  conception,  and  because  of  our  weakness  they  are  appre^ 
bended  as  two  distinct  acts  in  God,  one  of  which  is  the  reason  of  another. 
As  we  say  that  one  attribute  is  the  reason  of  another ;  as  his  mercy  may  be 
said  to  be  the  reason  of  his  patience,  and  his  omnipresence  to  be  the  reason 
of  the  knowledge  of  present  things  done  in  the  world.  God  indeed  by  one 
simple  act  knows  himself  and  the  creatures,  but  when  that  act  whereby 
he  knows  himself  is  conceived  by  us  to  pass  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
creatures,  we  must  not  understand  it  to  be  a  new  act  distinct  from  the  other, 
but  the  same  act  upon  different  terms  or  objects.  Such  an  order  is  in  our 
understanding  and  conceptions,  not  in  God's. 

2.  Nor  dotii  he  know  successively  as  we  do;  that  is,  not  by  drops,  one 
thing  after  another.  This  follows  from  the  former,  a  knowledge  of  all  things 
without  discourse  is  a  knowledge  without  snccession.t  The  knowledge  of 
one  thing  is  not  in  God  before  another,  one  act  of  knowledge  doth  not 
forget  {  another.  In  regard  of  the  objects,  one  thing  is  before  another,  one 
year  before  another,  one  generation  of  men  before  another ;  one  is  the  cause, 
the  other  is  the  effect.  In  the  creatures  there  is  such  a  succession,  and  God 
knows  there  will  be  such  a  succession ;  but  there  is  no  such  order  in  God*s 
knowledge,  for  he  knows  all  those  successions  by  one  glance,  without  any 
succession  of  knowledge  in  himself. 

Man  ill  his  view  of  things  must  turn  sometimes  his  body,  sometimes  only 
his  eyes.  He  cannot  see  all  the  contents  of  a  letter  at  once ;  and  though 
he  beholds  all  the  lines  in  the  page  of  a  book  at  onee,  and  a  whole  country 
in  a  map,  yet  to  know  what  is  contained  in  them,  he  must  turn  his  eye  from 
word  to  word,  and  line  to  line,  and  so  spin  out  one  thing  after  another  by 
several  acts  and  motions.  We  behold  a  great  part  of  the  sea  at  once,  saith 
Epiphanius,  but  not  all  the  dimensions  of  it ;  for  to  know  the  length  of  the 
sea  we  move  our  eyes  one  way ;  to  see  the  breadth  of  it,  we  turn  our  eyes 
another  way ;  to  behold  the  depth  of  it,  we  hath  another  motion  of  them. 
And  when  we  cast  our  eyes  up  to  heaven,  we  seem  to  receive  in  at  an 
instant  the  whole  extent  of  the  hemisphere ;  yet  there  is  but  one  object  the 
eye  can  attentively  pitch  upon,  and  we  cannot  distinctly  view  what  we  see 
in  a  lump  without  various  motions  of  our  eyes,  which  is  not  done  without 
succession  of  time.§  And  certainly  the  understanding  of  angels  is  bounded 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  beings,  so  that  it  cannot  extend  itself  at 
one  time  to  a  quantity  of  objects,  to  make  a  distinct  application  of  them, 
but  the  objects  must  present  themselves  one  by  one.  But  God  is  all  eye, 
all  understanding;  as  there  is  no  succession  in  his  essence,  so  there  is  none 
in  his  knowledge ;  '  his  understanding,'  in  the  nature  and  in  the  act,  '  ig 
infinite,'  as  it  is  in  the  text.     He  therefore  sees  eternally  and  universally  all 
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things  by  one  act,  without  any  motion*  maeh  less  varioiis  motions.  The 
varions  dianges  of  things  in  their  substance,  qualities,  places,  and  relations, 
withdraw  not  anything  from  his  eye,  nor  bring  any  new  thing  to  his  know- 
ledge. He  doth  not,  upon  consideration  of  present  things^  turn  his  mind 
from  past,  or  when  he  beholds  future  things,  turn  his  mind  from  present; 
but  he  sees  them  not  one  after  another,  but  all  at  once  and  altogether,  the 
whole  circle  of  his  own  counsels,  and  all  the  various  lines  drawn  forth  from 
the  centre  of  his  will  to  the  circumference  of  his  creatores.  Just  as  if  a 
man  were  able  in  one  moment  to  read  a  whole  Hbrary ;  or  as  if  you  should 
imagine  a  transparent  ciystal  globe,  hung  up  in  the  midst  of  a  room,  and  so 
framed  as  to  take  in  the  images  of  all  things  in  the  room,  the  fretwork  in 
the  ceiling,  the  inlaid  parts  of  the  floor,  and  the  particular  parts  of  the 
tapestry  about  it,  the  eye  of  a  man  would  behold  all  the  beauty  of  the  room 
at  once  in  it.  As  the  sun  by  one  light  and  heat  frames  sensible  things,  so 
God  by  one  simple  act  knows  all  things.  As  he  knows  mutable  things  by 
an  immutable  knowledge,  bodily  things  by  a  spiritual  knowledge,  so  he 
knows  many  things  by  one  knowledge :  Heb.  iv.  18,  '  All  things  are  open 
and  naked  to  him,'  more  than  any  one  thing  can  be  to  us,  and  therefore  he 
views  all  things  at  once  as  well  as  we  can  behold  and  contemplate  one  thing 
alone.  As  he  is  the  '  Father  of  lights,'  a  God  of  infinite  understanding, 
there  is  *no  yariableness*  in  his  mind,  *nor  any  shadow  of  turning'  of  bis 
eye  as  there  is  of  ours,  to  behold  various  things,  James  i.  17.  His  know- 
ledge being  eternal,  includes  all  times ;  there  is  nothing  past  or  future  with 
him,  and  therefore  he  beholds  all  things  by  one  and  the  same  manner  of 
knowledge,  and  comprehends  all  knowable  things  by  one  act,  and  in  one 
moment. 

This  must  needs  be  so, 

(1.)  Because  of  the  eminency  of  God.  God  is  above  all,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  see  the  motions  of  all.  He  that  sits  in  a  theatre,  or  at  the  top 
of  a  place,  sees  all  things,  all  persons ;  by  one  aspect  he  comprehends  the 
whole  circle  of  the  place ;  whereas  he  that  sits  below,  when  he  looks  before^ 
he  cannot  see  things  behind.  God  being  above  aU,  about  all,  in  all,  sees 
at  once  the  motions  of  all.  The  whole  world  in  the  eye  of  God  is  less  than 
a  point  that  divides  one  sentence  from  another  in  a  book;  as  a  cipher,  *  a 
grain  of  dust,'  Isa.  zl.  15.  So  little  a  thing  can  be  seen  by  man  at  onoe, 
and  all  things  being  as  little  in  the  eye  of  God,  are  seen  at  once  by  him. 
As  all  time  is  but  a  moment  to  his  eternity,  so  all  things  are  but  as  a  point 
to  the  immensity  of  his  knowledge,  which  he  can  behold  with  more  ease  than 
we  can  move  or  turn  our  eye. 

(2.)  Because  all  the  perfections  of  knowing  are  united  in  God.  As  par- 
ticular senses  are  divided  in  man,* — ^by  one  he  sees,  by  another  he  hears,  by 
another  he  smells,  yet  all  those  are  united  in  one  common  sense,  and  this 
common  sense  apprehends  all, — so  the  various  and  distinct  ways  of  know- 
ledge in  the  creatures,  are  all  eminently  united  in  God.  A  man,  when  he 
sees  a  grain  of  wheat,  understands  at  once  all  things  that  can  in  time  pro- 
ceed from  that  seed ;  so  God,  by  beholding  his  own  virtue  and  power, 
beholds  all  things  which  shall  in  time  be  unfolded  by  him.  We  have  a 
shadow  of  this  way  of  knowledge  in  our  own  understanding :  the  sense  only 
perceives  a  thing  present,  and  one  object  only  proper  and  suitable  to  it ;  as 
the  eye  sees  colour,  the  ear  hears  sounds,  we  see  this  and  that  man,  one 
time  this,  another  minute  that ;  but  the  understanding  abstracts  a  notion  of 
the  common  nature  of  man,  and  frames  a  conception  of  that  nature  wherein 
all  men  agree,  and  so  in  a  manner  beholds  and  understands  all  men  at  onee, 
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by  understanding  the  common  nature  of  man,  which  is  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge above  the  sense  and  fancy ;  we  may  then  conceive  an  infinite  vaster 
perfection  in  the  understanding  of  God.  As  to  know  is  simply  better  than 
not  to  know  at  all,  so  to  know  by  one  act  comprehensive  is  a  greater  per- 
fection than  to  know  by  divided  acts,  by  snccession  to  receive  information, 
and  to  have  an  increase  or  decrease  of  knowledge,  to  be  like  a  bucket, 
alway  descending  into  the  well  and  fetching  water  from  thence.  It  is  a 
man's  weakness  that  he  is  fixed  on  one  object  only  at  a  time ;  it  is  Grod^s 
perfection  that  he  can  behold  all  at  once,  and  is  fixed  upon  one  no  more 
tiian  upon  another. 

Prop,  8.  God  knows  all  things  independently.  This  is  essential  to  an 
infinite  understanding.  He  receives  not  his  knowledge  from  anything 
without  him,  he  hath  no  tutor  to  instruct  him,  or  book  to  inform  him ; 
'  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?'  saith  the  prophet,  Isa.  xl.  18.  He  hath 
no  need  of  the  counsels  of  others,  nor  of  the  instructions  of  others.  This 
follows  upon  the  first  and  second  propositions ;  if  he  knows  things  by  his 
essence,  then  as  his  essence  is  independent  from  the  creatures,  so  is  his 
knowledge ;  he  borrows  not  any  images  from  the  creature,  hath  no  species 
or  pictures  of  things  in  his  understanding,  as  we  have  ;  no  beams  from  the 
creature  strike  upon  him  to  enlighten  him,  but  beams  from  him  upon  the 
world  ;  the  earth  sends  not  light  to  the  sun,  but  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

Our  knowledge  indeed  depends  upon  the  object,  but  all  created  objects 
depend  upon  God's  knowledge  and  will.  We  could  not  know  creatures 
unless  they  were,  but  creatures  could  not  be  unless  God  knew  them.  As 
nothing  that  he  wills  is  the  cause  of  his  will,  so  nothing  that  he  knows  is 
the  cause  of  his  knowledge ;  he  cQd  not  make  things  to  know  them,  but  he 
knows  them  to  make  them.  Who  will  imagine  that  the  mark  of  the  foot  in 
the  dust  is  the  cause  that  the  foot  stands  in  this  or  that  particular  place  ? 

If  his  knowledge  did  depend  upon  the  things,  then  the  existence  of  things 
did  precede  God's  knowledge  of  them ;  to  say  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
God's  knowledge  is  to  say,  that  God  was  not  the  cause  of  their  being ;  and 
if  he  did  create  them,  it  was  efiected  by  a  blind  and  ignorant  power,  he 
created  he  knew  not  what  till  he  had  produced  it.  If  he  be  beholden  for 
his  knowledge  to  the  creatures  he  hath  made,  he  had  then  no  knowledge  of 
them  before  he  made  them.  If  his  knowledge  were  dependent  upon  ^em, 
it  could  not  be  eternal,  but  must  have  a  beginning  when  the  creatures  had  a 
beginning,  and  be  of  no  longer  a  date  than  since  Uie  nature  of  things  was  in 
actual  existence  ;  for  whatsoever  is  a  cause  of  knowledge  doth  precede  the 
knowledge  it  causes,  either  in  order  of  time  or  order  of  nature ;  temporal 
things  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  knowledge  which  is  eternal. 
His  works  could  not  be  foreknown  to  him,  Acts  xv.  18,  if  his  knowledge 
commenced  with  the  existence  of  his  works ;  if  he  knew  them  before  he 
made  them,  he  could  not  derive  a  knowledge  from  them  after  they  were 
made.  He  made  all  things  in  wisdom,  Ps.  civ.  24.  How  can  this  be 
imagined,  if  the  things  known  were  the  cause  of  his  knowledge,  and  so  before 
his  knowledge,  and  ^erefore  before  his  action  ?*  God  would  not  then  be 
the  first  in  lAie  order  of  knowing  agents,  because  he  would  not  act  by  know- 
ledge, but  act  before  he  knew,  and  know  after  he  had  acted,  and  so  the 
creature  which  he  made  would  be  before  the  act  of  his  understanding, 
whereby  he  knew  what  he  made. 

Again,  since  knowledge  is  a  perfection,  if  God's  knowledge  of  the  creatures 
depended  upon  the  creatures,  he  would  derive  an  exceUeney  from  them, 
they  would  derive  no  excellency  from  any  idM  in  the  divine  mind;  he  would 
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not  be  infinitely  perfect  in  himself.  K  his  perfection  in  knowledge  were 
gained  from  anything  without  himself  and  below  himself,  he  would  not  be 
sufficient  of  himself,  but  be  under  an  indigence  which  wanted  a  supply  from 
the  things  he  had  made,  and  could  not  be  eternally  perfect  till  he  had 
created,  and  seen  the  effects  of  his  own  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  to 
render  him  more  wise  and  knowing  in  time  than  he  was  from  eternity. 
Who  can  fancy  such  a  God  as  this,  without  destroying  the  Deity  he  pre- 
tends to  adore  ?  For  if  his  understanding  be  perfected  by  something  without 
him,  why  may  not  his  essence  be  perfected  by  something  without  him  ? 
that  as  he  was  made  knowing  by  something  without  him,  he  might  be  made 
God  by  something  without  him  ? 

How  could  his  understanding  be  infinite,  if  it  depended  upon  a  finite 
object,  as  upon  a  cause  ?  Is  the  majesty  of  God  to  be  debased  to  a  mendi- 
cant condition,  to  seek  for  a  supply  from  things  inferior  to  himself  ?  Is  it 
to  be  imagined  that  a  fool,  a  toad,  a  fly  should  be  assistant  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  ?  that  the  most  noble  being  should  be  perfected  by  things  so 
Tile,  that  the  supreme  cause  of  all  things  should  receive  any  addition  of 
knowledge,  and  be  determined  in  his  understanding  by  the  notion  of  things 
so  mean  ?  To  conclude  this  particular;  all  things  depend  upon  his  know- 
ledge, his  knowledge  depends  upon  nothing,  but  is  as  independent  as  him- 
self, and  his  own  essence. 

Prop,  4.  God  knows  all  things  distinctly.  His  understanding  is  infinite 
in  regard  of  clearness :  *  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,' 
1  John  i.  6.  He  sees  not  through  a  mist  or  cloud ;  there  is  no  blemish  in 
his  understanding,  no  mote  or  beam  in  his  eye  to  render  anything  obscure 
to  him.  Man  discerns  the  snrfiice  and  outside  of  things,  little  or  nothing  of 
the  essence  of  things  ;  we  see  the  noblest  things,  but '  as  in  a  glass  darkly/ 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  The  too  great  nearness,  as  well  as  the  too  great  distance  of  a 
thing,  hinders  our  sight;  the  smallnessof  a  mote  escapes  our  eye,  and  so  our 
knowledge ;  also  the  weakness  of  our  understanding  is  troubled  with  the  multi- 
tude of  things,  and  cannot  know  many  things  but  confusedly.  But  God  knows 
the  forms  and  essence  of  things,  every  circumstance;  nothing  is  so  deep  but 
he  sees  to  the  bottom ;  he  sees  the  mass,  and  sees  the  motes  of  beings.  His 
understanding  being  infinite,  is  not  offended  with  a  multitude  of  thiugs,  or 
distracted  with  the  variety  of  them ;  he  discerns  everything  infinitely  more 
clearly  and  perfectly  than  Adam  or  Solomon  could  any  one  thing  in  the 
circle  of  their  knowledge.  What  knowledge  they  had  was  frt)m  him  ;  he 
hath  therefore  infinitely  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  they  were  capable 
in  their  natures  to  receive  a  communication  of.  '  All  things  are  open  to 
him,'  Heb.  iv.  18.  The  least  fibre  in  its  nakedness  and  distinct  frame  is 
transparent  to  him ;  as  by  the  help  of  glasses,  the  mouth,  feet,  hands  of  a 
small  insect  are  visible  to  a  man,  which  seem  to  the  eye,  without  that 
assistance,  one  entire  piece,  not  diversified  into  parts.  All  the  causes, 
qualities,  natures,  properties  of  things  are  open  to  him :  '  He  brings  out 
the  host  of  heaven  by  number,  and  calleth  them  by  names,*  Isa.  id.  26. 
He  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads ;  what  more  distinct  than  number  ? 
Thus  God  beholds  things  in  every  unity,  which  makes  up  the  heap.  He 
knows,  and  none  else  can,  everything  in  its  true  and  intimate  causes,  in  its 
original  and  intermediate  causes ;  in  himself  as  the  cause  of  every  particular 
of  their  being,  every  property  in  their  being. 

Knowledge  by  the  causes  is  the  most  noble  and  perfect  knowledge,  and 
most  suited  to  the  infinite  excellency  of  the  divine  being ;  he  created  all 
things,  and  ordered  them  to  a  universal  and  particular  end ;  he  therefore 
knows  the  essential  properties  of  everything,  every  activity  of  their  nature. 
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all  their  fitness  for  those  distinot  ends  to  which  he  orders  them,  and  for 
which  he  governs  and  disposeth  them,  and  understands  their  darkest  and 
most  hidden  qualities,  infinitely  clearer  than  any  eye  can  behold  the  clear 
beams  of  the  san.  He  knows  all  things  as  he  made  them ;  he  made  them 
distinctly,  and  therefore  knows  them  distinctly,  and  that  every  individual ; 
therefore  God  is  said,  Gen.  i.  81,  to  '  see  everything  that  he  hath  made  ;* 
he  took  a  review  of  every  particular  creature  he  had  made,  and  upon  his 
view  pronounced  it  good.  To  pronounce  that  good,  which  was  not  eiactly 
known  in  every  creek,  in  every  mite  of  its  nature,  had  not  consisted  with  his 
veracity ;  for  every  one  that  speaks  truth  ignorantly,  that  knows  not  that  he 
speaks  truth,  is  a  liar  in  speaking  that 'which  is  true.  God  knows  every 
act  of  his  own  will,  whether  it  be  positive  or  permissive,  and  therefore  every 
effect  of  his  will.  We  must  needs  ascribe  to  God  a  perfect  knowledge,  but 
a  confused  knowledge  cannot  challenge  that  title.  To  know  things  only  in 
a  heap  is  unworthy  of  the  divine  perfection  ;  for  if  God  knows  his  own  ends 
in  the  creation  of  things,  he  knows  distinctly  the  means  whereby  he  will 
bring  them  to  those  ends  for  which  he  hath  appointed  them.  No  wise  man 
intends  an  end  without  a  knowledge  of  the  means  conducing  to  that  end ; 
an  ignorance  then  of  anything  in  the  world,  which  falls  under  the  nature  of 
a  means  to  a  divine  end  (and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  doth),  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  God  ;  it  would  ascribe  to  him  a  blind 
providence  in  the  world.  As  there  can  be  nothing  imperfect  in  his  being 
and  essence,  so  there  can  be  nothing  imperfect  in  his  understanding  and 
knowledge,  and  therefore  not  a  confused  knowledge,  which  is  an  imperfection : 
*  Darkness  and  light  are  both  alike  to  him,'  Ps.  czxxix.  12.  He  sees  dis- 
tinctly into  the  one  as  well  as  the  other;  what  is  darkness  to  us  is  not  so 
to  him. 

Prop.  5.  God  knows  all  things  infallibly.  His  understanding  is  infinite 
in  regard  of  certainty.  Every  tittle  of  what  he  knows  is  as  far  from  failing, 
as  what  he  speaks  ;  our  Saviour  affirms  ^the  one.  Mat.  v.  18.  And  there  is 
the  same  reason  of  the  certainty  of  one  as  well  as  the  other.  His  essence 
is  the  measure  of  his  knowledge ;  whence  it  is  as  impossible  that  God  should 
be  mistaken  in  the  knowledge  of  the  least  thing  in  Uie  world,  as  it  is  that  he 
should  be  mistaken  in  his  own  essence ;  for,  knowing  himself  comprehensively, 
he  must  know  all  other  things  in£Edlibly.  Since  he  is  essentially  omniscient, 
he  is  no  more  capable  of  error  in  his  understanding,  than  of  imperfection  in 
his  essence  ;  his  counsels  are  as  unerring  as  his  essence  is  perfect,  and  his 
knowledge  as  infallible  as  his  essence  is  free  from  defect. 

Again,  since  God  knows  all  things  with  a  knowledge  of  vision,  because  he 
wills  them,  his  knowledge  must  be  as  infallible  as  his  purpose ;  now  his  pur- 
pose will  certainly  be  effected  :  *  What  he  hath  thought  shall  come  to  pass, 
and  what  he  hath  purposed  shall  stand,'  Isa.  ziv.  24  ;  '  His  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure,'  chap.  xlvi.  10.  There  may  be  inter- 
ruptions of  nature,  the  foundations  of  it  may  be  out  of  course,  but  there  can 
be  no  bar  upon  the  author  of  nature.  He  hath  an  infinite  power  to  carry  on 
and  perfect  the  resolves  of  his  own  will,  he  can  effect  what  he  pleases  by  a 
word.  Speech  is  one  of  the  least  motions  ;  yet  when  God  said,  '  Let  there 
be  light,'  *  there  was  light,'  arising  from  darkjaess.  No  reason  can  be  given 
why  God  knows  a  thing  to  be,  but  because  he  infallibly  wills  it  to  be. 

Again,  the  schools  make  this  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  the  good 
and  bad  angels,  that  the  good  are  never  deceived,*  for  that  is  repugnant 
to  their  blessed  state,  for  deceit  is  an  evil  and  an  imperfection,  inconsistent 
with  that  perfect  blessedness  the  good  angels  are  possessed  of ;  and  would  it 

*   Snares,  voL  ii.  p.  228. 
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not  much  more  be  a  itam  upon  the  blessedness  of  that  God,  that  is  Uessed 
for  ever,  to  be  snbjeet  to  deceit  ?  His  knowledge,  therefore,  is  not  an  cpinion, 
for  an  opinion  is  uncertain  ;  a  man  knows  not  what  to  think,  but  leans  to 
one  part  of  the  question  proposed,  rather  than  to  the  other.  If  things  did 
not  come  to  pass,  therefore,  as  God  knows  them,  his  knowledge  wonld  be 
imperfect ;  and  since  he  knows  by  his  essence,  his  essenoe  also  would  be 
imperfect,  if  God  were  exposed  to  any  deceit  in  his  knowledge.  He  knows 
by  himself,  who  is  the  highest  tmth ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  he  should 
err  in  his  nnderstandinir. 

Prop.  6.  God  knows  immutably.  His  understanding  else  eould  not  be 
infinite.  Every  thing  and  every  act  that  is  mutable  in  finite,  it  hath  its 
bounds ;  fcft  there  is  a  term  from  which  it  changeth,  and  a  term  to  which  it 
changes.  *  There  is  a  change  in  the  understanding,  when  we  gain  the  know- 
ledge of  a  thing  which  was  unknown  to  us  before,  or  when  we  actually  con- 
sider a  thing  which  we  did  not  know  before,  though  we  had  the  principles  of 
the  knowledfre  of  it,  or  when  we  know  that  distinctly  which  we  before  knew 
confusedly.*  None  of  these  can  be  ascribed  to  God,  without  a  manifiDst  dis- 
paragement of  his  infiniteness.  Our  knowledge,  indeed,  is  alway  arriving 
to  us  or  flowing  from  us  ;  we  pass  from  one  degree  to  another,  from  worse 
to  better,  or  from  better  to  worse  ;  but  God  loses  nothing  by  the  ages  thai 
are  run,  nor  will  gain  anything  by  the  ages  that  are  to  come.  If  there  were 
a  variation  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  by  the  daily  and  hourly  changes  in  the 
world,  he  would  grow  wiser  than  he  was ;  he  was  not  then  perfectly  wise 
before.  A  change  in  the  objects  known,  infers  not  any  change  in  the  under- 
standing exercised  about  them.  The  wheel  moves  roxmd :  the  spokes  that 
are  lowest  are  presently  highest,  and  presently  return  to  be  low  again ;  but 
the  eye  that  beholds  them  changes  not  with  the  motion  of  the  wheels.  God's 
knowledge  admits  no  more  of  increase  or  decrease  than  his  essence  doth. 
Since  God  knows  by  his  essence,  and  the  essence  of  God  is  God  himself, 
his  knowledge  must  be  void  of  any  change.  The  knowledge  of  possible 
things,  arising  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  power,  cannot  be  changed 
unless  his  power  be  changed,  and  God  become  weak  and  impotent.  The 
knowledge  of  friture  things  cannot  be  changed,  because  that  knowledge  ariseth 
from  his  will,  which  is  irreversible :  '  The  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall 
stand,'  Prov.  xiz.  21.  So  that  if  God  can  never  decay  into  weakness,  and 
never  turn  to  inconstancy,  there  can  be  no  variation  of  his  knowledge.  He 
knows  what  he  can  do,  and  he  knows  what  he  will  do,  and  both  these  being 
immutable,  his  knowledge  must  consequently  be  so  too.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  ihis  or  that  creature  should  be,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessazy 
that  God  should  know  this  or  that  creature  with  a  knowledge  of  vision ;  but 
after  the  will  of  God  had  determined  the  existence  of  this  or  that  creature, 
his  knowledge  being  then  determined  to  this  or  that  object,  did  necessarily 
continue  unchangeable.  God  therefore  knows  no  more  now  than  he  did 
before ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  world,  he  shall  know  no  more  than  he  doth 
now  ;  and  from  eternity  he  knows  no  less  than  he  doth  now,  and  shall  do 
to  eternity.  Though  things  pass  into  being  and  out  of  being,  the  knowledge 
of  God  doth  not  vaiy  with  them,  for  he  knows  them  as  well  before  they 
were  as  when  they  are,  and  knows  them  as  well  when  they  are  past,  as  when 
they  are  present. 

Prop.  7.  God  knows  all  things  perpetually,  i.e.  in  act.  Since  he  knows 
by  his  essence,  he  always  knows,  because  his  essence  never  ceaseth,  but  is 
a  pure  act ;  so  that  he  doth  not  know  only  in  habit,  but  in  act.  Men  that 
have  the  knowledge  of  some  art  or  science,  have  it  always  in  habit,  though, 

•  Tileni  Syntagma,  part.  L  dlsp.  xiii.  thos.  18. 
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when  ihej  are  adeep,  they  have  it  not  in  act.  A  mnsician  hatli  the  habit 
of  mnsic,  bat  doth  not  bo  mnoh  as  think  of  it  when  his  genaes  are  bound  up. 
Bnt  God  is  an  nnsleepy  eye,*  he  never  slnmbers  nor  sleeps ;  he  never  slum- 
bers in  regard  of  his  providence,  and  therefore  never  slumbers  in  regard  of 
his  knowledge.  He  knows  not  himself,  nor  any  other  creature,  more  per- 
fectly at  one  time  than  at  another ;  he  is  perpetually  in  the  act  of  knowing, 
as  the  sun  is  in  the  act  of  shining.  The  sun  never  ceased  to  shine,  in  one 
or  other  part  of  the  world,  since  it  was  first  fixed  in  the  heavens,  nor  God  to 
be  in  the  act  of  knowledge,  since  he  was  Qod ;  and  therefore,  since  he  always 
was,  and  always  will  be  God,  he  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  in  the  act 
of  knowledge.  Always  knowing  his  own  essence,  he  must  always  actually 
know  what  hath  been  gone  and  ceased  from  being,  and  what  shall  come  and 
arise  into  being.  As  a  watchmaker  knows  what  watch  he  intends  *to  make, 
and  after  he  hath  made  it,  though  it  be  broken  to  pieces  or  consumed  by  the 
fire,  he  still  knows  it,  because  he  knows  the  copy  of  it  in  his  own  mind. 
Some,  therefore,  in  regard  of  this  perpetual  act  of  the  divine  knowledge,  have 
called  God  not  inteUechJU^  but  '  the  intellection  of  intellections '  (we  have  no 
proper  English  word  to  express  the  act  of  the  understanding).  As  his  power 
is  co-etemal  with  him,  so  his  knowledge ;  all  times  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  are  embraced  in  the  bosom  of  his  understanding ;  he  fixed  all  things 
in  their  seasons,  that  nothing  new  comes  to  him,  nothing  old  passes  firom 
him.f  What  is  done  in  a  thousand  years,  is  as  actually  present  with  his 
knowledge,  as  what  is  done  in  one  day,  or  in  one  watch  in  the  night,  is  with 
ours,  since  *  a  thousand  years  are  no  more  to  God  than  a  day,  or  a  watch  in 
the  night'  is  to  us,  Ps.  xc.  4.  God  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  being,  and 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  of  understandbg.  Knowledge  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  acts  in  any  creature.  God  therefore  hath  all  actual,  as  well  as 
essential  and  habitual,  knowledge  :  '  His  understanding  is  infinite.' 

lY.  The  fourth  general  is,  reasons  to  prove  this. 

BeM»  1.  Gk>d  must  know  what  any  creature  knows,  and  more  than  any 
creature  knows.  There  is  nothing  done  in  the  world,  but  is  known  by  some 
creature  or  other ;  every  action  is  at  least  known  by  the  person  that  acts, 
and  therefore  known  by  the  Creator,  who  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  of  the 
creatures,  or  all  of  them  together ;  and  every  creature  is  known  by  him,  since 
every  creature  is  made  by  him.  And  as  God  works  all  things  by  an  infinite 
power,  so  he  knows  all  tilings  by  an  infinite  understanding.  % 

The  perfection  of  God  requires  thi8.§  All  perfections  that  include  no 
essential  defect  are  formally  in  God ;  but  knowledge  includes  no  essential 
defect  in  itself,  therefore  it  is  in  God.  Knowledge  in  itself  is  desirable,  and 
an  excellency ;  ignorance  is  a  defect.  It  is  impossible  that  the  least  grain 
of  defect  can  be  found  in  the  most  perfect  being.  Since  Gk>d  is  wise,  he 
must  be  knowing,  for  wisdom  must  have  knowledge  for  the  basis  of  it.  A 
creature  can  no  more  be  wise  without  knowledge,  than  he  can  be  active 
without  strength.  Now  Gk>d  is  '  only  wise,'  Rom.  xvi.  27,  and  therefore  only 
knowing  in  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge,  incomprehensibly  beyond  idl 
degrees  of  knowledge,  because  infinite. 

Again,  the  more  spiritual  anything  is,  the  more  understanding  it  is.  The 
dull  body  understands  nothing:  sense  perceives,  but  the  understanding 
faculty  is  seated  in  the  soul,  which  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  which  knows 
things  that  are  present,  remembers  things  that  are  past,  foresees  many  things 
to  come.    What  is  the  property  of  a  spiritual  nature,  must  be  in  a  most 

*  Plato,  fllxoi/Uf)ro(  b^akfi^g.  t  Damianns.  t  Gerhard. 

S  Gamach,  in  part  i.  Aqnin.  qu.  ziv.  cap.  i.  p.  118, 119. 
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eminent  manner  in  the  supreme  Spirit  of  the  world ;  that  is,  in  the  highest 
degree  of  spirituality,  and  most  remote  from  any  matter. 

Again,  nothing  can  enjoy  other  things  hut  hy  some  kind  of  understanding 
them.  God  haiJb  the  highest  enjoyment  of  himself,  of  all  things  he  hath 
created,  of  all  the  glory  that  accrues  to  him  by  them ;  nothing  of  perfection 
and  blessedness  can  be  wanting  to  him.  Felicity  doth  not  consist  with 
ignorance,  and  all  imperfect  knowledge  is  a  degree  of  ignorance.  God 
therefore  doth  perfectly  know  himself,  and  all  thmgs  from  whence  he  designs 
any  glory  to  himself.  The  most  noble  manner  of  acting  must  be  ascribed 
to  God,  as  being  the  most  noble  and  excellent  being.  To  act  by  knowledge 
is  the  most  excellent  manner  of  acting ;  God  hath  therefore  not  only  know- 
ledge, but  the  most  excellent  manner  of  knowledge ;  for  as  it  is  better  to 
know  than  to  be  ignorant,  so  it  is  better  to  know  in  the  most  excellent  man- 
ner than  to  have  a  mean  and  low  kind  of  knowledge.  His  knowledge,  there- 
fore, must  be  every  way  as  perfect  as  his  essence,  infinite  as  well  as  that. 
An  infinite  nature  must  have  an  infinite  knowledge.  A  Gt)d  ignorant  of 
anything  cannot  be  counted  infinite,  for  he  is  not  infinite  to  whom  any 
degree  of  perfection  is  wanting. 

2.  All  the  knowledge  in  any  creature  is  firom  God ;  and  yon  must  aUow 
God  a  greater  and  more  perfect  knowledge  than  any  creature  hath,  yea,  than 
all  creatures  have.  All  the  drops  of  knowledge  any  creature  hath  come 
from  God,  and  all  the  knowledge  in  every  creature  that  ever  was,  is,  or  shall 
be  in  the  whole  mass,  was  derived  from  him.  If  all  those  several  drops  in 
particular  creatures  were  collected  into  one  spirit,  into  one  creature,  it  would 
be  an  unconceivable  knowledge,  yet  still  lower  than  what  the  author  of  all 
that  knowledge  hath ;  for  God  cannot  give  more  knowledge  than  he  hath 
himself,  nor  is  the  creature  capable  of  receiving  so  much  knowledge  as  God 
hath.  As  the  creature  is  uncapable  of  receiving  so  much  power  as  God 
hath,  for  then  it  would  be  almighty,  so  it  is  uncapable  of  receiving  so  much 
knowledge  as  God  hath,  for  then  it  would  be  God.  Nothing  can  be  made 
by  God  equal  to  him  in  anything ;  if  anything  could  be  made  as  knowing  as 
God,  it  would  be  eternal  as  God,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  all  things  as  God. 
The  knowledge  that  we  poor  worms  have  is  an  argument  Gt>d  uses  for  the 
asserting  the  greatness  of  his  own  knowledge:  Ps.  xciv.  10,  'He  that 
teaches  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?'  Man  hath  here  knowledge 
ascribed  to  him ;  the  author  of  this  knowledge  is  God ;  he  furnished  him 
with  it,  and  therefore  doth  in  a  higher  manner  possess  it,  and  much  more 
than  can  fall  under  the  comprehension  of  any  creature ;  as  the  sun  enlightens 
all  things,  but  hath  more  light  in  itself  than  it  darts  upon  the  earth  or  tiie 
heavens ;  and  shall  not  God  eminently  contain  all  that  Imowledge  he  imparts 
to  the  creatures,  and  infinitely  more  exact  and  comprehensive  ? 

8.  The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  God's  knowledge  of  all  actions 
of  all  his  creatures.  Doth  not  conscience  check  for  the  most  secret  sins,  to 
which  none  are  privy  but  a  man*s  self,  the  whole  world  beside  being  ignorant 
of  his  crime  7  Do  not  the  fears  of  another  judge  gall  the  heart  ?  If  a  judg- 
ment above  him  be  feared,  an  understanding  above  him  discerning  their 
secrets  is  confessed  by  those  fears.  Whence  can  those  hotrors  arise,  if  there 
be  not  a  Superior  that  understands  and  records  the  crime  9  What  perfec- 
tion of  the  divine  Being  can  this  relate  unto  but  omniscience  ?  What  other 
attribute  is  to  be  feared,  if  God  were  defective  in  this  ? 

The  condemnation  of  us  by  our  own  hearts,  when  none  in  the  world  ean 
condemn  us,  renders  it  legible  that  there  is  one  *  greater  than  our  hearts ' 
in  respect  of  knowledge,  who  '  knows  all  things,*  1  John  iii.  20.  Conscience 
would  be  a  vam  principle,  and  stingless  without  this.    It  would  be  an  easy 
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matter  to  silence  all  its  accusations,  and  mockingly  langh  in  the  face  of  its 
severest  frowns.  What  need  any  trouble  themselves,  if  none  knows  their 
crimes  but  themselves  ?  Concealed  sins,  gnawing  the  conscience,  are  argn- 
ments  of  God's  omniscience  of  all  present  and  past  actions. 

4.  God  is  the  first  cause  of  everything ;  every  creature  is  his  production. 
Since  all  creatures,  from  the  highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm,  exist  by  the 
power  of  God,  if  God  understands  his  own  power  and  excellency,  nothing 
can  be  hid  from  him  that  was  brought  forth  by  that  power,  as  well  as  nothing 
can  be  unknown  to  him  that  that  power  is  able  to  produce.*  If  God  knows 
nothing  besides  himself,  he  may  then  believe  there  is  nothing  besides  him- 
self. We  shall  then  fancy  a  God  miserably  mistaken.  If  he  knows  nothing 
besides  himself,  then  things  were  not  created  by  him,  or  not  understandingly 
and  voluntarily  created,  but  dropped  from  him  before  he  was  aware.  To 
think  that  the  first  cause  of  all  should  be  ignorant  of  those  things  he  is  the 
cause  of,  is  to  make  him  not  a  voluntary,  but  natural  agent,  and  therefore 
necessary ;  and  then  that  the  creature  came  from  him  as  light  from  the  sun 
and  moisture  from  the  water ;  this  would  be  an  absurd  opinion  of  the  world's 
creation.  If  God  be  a  voluntary  agent,  as  he  is,  he  must  be  an  intelligent 
agent.  The  faculty  of  will  is  not  in  any  creature  without  that  of  under- 
standing also.  If  God  be  an  intelligent  agent,  his  knowledge  must  extend 
as  far  as  his  operation,  and  every  object  of  his  operation,  unless  we  imagine 
God  hath  lost  his  memory  in  that  long  tract  of  time  since  the  first  creation 
of  them.  An  artificer  cannot  be  ignorant  of  his  own  work.  If  God  knows 
himself,  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  cause.  How  can  he  know  himself  to  be 
a  cause,  unless  he  know  the  efiects  he  is  the  cause  of?  One  relation  implies 
another.  A  man  cannot  know  himself  to  be  a  father  unless  he  hath  a  child , 
because  it  is  a  name  of  relation,  and  in  the  notion  of  it  refers  to  another. 
The  name  of  cause  is  a  name  of  relation,  and  implies  an  efiect.  If  God, 
therefore,  know  himself  in  all  his  perfections  as  the  cause  of  things,  he  must 
know  all  his  acts,  what  his  wisdom  contrived,  what  his  counsel  determined, 
and  what  his  power  effected.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  supposed  in  a 
free  determination  of  himself;  and  that  knowledge  must  be  perfect  both  of 
the  object,  act,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  it.  How  can  his  will  freely 
produce  anything  that  was  not  first  known  in  his  understanding  ?  From 
this  the  prophet  argues  the  understanding  of  God,  and  the  unsearchableness 
of  it,  because  he  is  the  '  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  Isa.  xl.  28 ;  and 
the  same  reason  David  gives  of  God's  knowledge  of  him,  and  of  everything 
he  did,  and  that  afar  off,  because  he  was  formed  by  him,  Ps.  cxxxix.  2,  15, 
16.  As  the  perfect  making  of  things  only  belongs  to  God,  so  doth  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  things.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  God  should  be 
ignorant  of  what  he  hath  given  being  to ;  that  he  should  not  know  all  the 
creatures  and  their  qualities,  the  plants  and  their  virtues,  as  that  a  man 
should  not  know  the  letters  that  are  formed  by  him  in  writing.  Everything 
bears  in  itself  the  mark  of  God's  perfections,  and  shall  not  God  know  the 
representation  of  his  own  virtue  ? 

5.  Without  this  knowledge  God  could  no  more  be  the  governor  than  he 
could  be  the  creator  of  the  world.  Knowledge  is  the  basis  of  providence ; 
to  know  things  is  before  the  government  of  ^ings  ;  a  practical  knowledge 
cannot  be  wiUiout  a  theoretical  knowledge.  NoUiing  could  be  directed  to 
its  proper  end  without  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  it,  and  its  suitableness 
to  answer  that  end  for  which  it  is  intended.  As  everything,  even  the  minu- 
test, falls  under  the  conduct  of  God,  so  everything  falls  under  the  knowledge 
of  God.     A  blind  coachman  is  not  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  his  horses,  and 

*  Bradwardine,  p.  6, 
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direct  them  in  right  paths.  Since  the  proyidenee  of  God  is  aboat  particn- 
larB,  hifl  knowledge  most  be  abont  particolars ;  he  could  not  else  govern 
them  in  particular,  nor  conld  all  thiogs  be  said  to  depend  npon  him  in  their 
being  and  operations.  Providence  depends  npon  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  exercise  of  it  npon  the  goodness  of  God ;  it  cannot  be  without  under- 
standing and  will :  understanding  to  know  what  is  convenient,  and  will  to 
perform  it.  When  oar  Saviour  therefore  speaks  of  providence,  he  intimates 
these  two,  in  a  special  manner,  '  Your  heavenly  Father  knows  that  you  have 
need  of  tbese  things,'  Mat.  vi.  82,  and  goodness,  in  Luke  zi.  IS.  The 
reason  of  providence  is  so  joined  with  onuuacience  that  they  cannot  be 
separated.  What  a  kind  of  God  would  he  be  that  were  ignorant  of  those 
things  that  were  governed  by  him  1  The  ascribing  this  perfisetion  to  him 
asserts  his  providence,  for  it  is  as  easy  for  one  that  knows  all  things  to  look 
over  the  whole  world,  if  writ  with  monosyllables  in  every  little  particular  of 
it,  as  it  is  with  a  man  to  take  a  view  of  one  letter  in  an  alphabet. 

Again,*  if  God  were  not  omniscient,  how  could  he  reward  the  good,  and 
punish  the  evil  ?  The  works  of  men  are  either  rewardable  or  punishable, 
not  only  according  to  their  outward  circumstances,  but  inward  principles  and 
ends,  and  the  degrees  of  venom  lurking  in  the  heart.  The  exact  discerning 
of  these,  without  a  possibility  to  be  deceived,  is  necessary  to  pass  a  right 
and  infallible  judgment  upon  them,  and  proportion  the  censure  and  punish- 
ment to  the  crime.  Without  such  a  knowledge  and  discerning  man  would 
not  have  their  due ;  nay,  a  judgment,  just  for  the  matter,  would  be  unjust 
in  the  manner,  because  ux^ustly  past,  without  an  understanding  of  the  merit 
of  the  cause.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  should  not  be  thought  to  be  blindfold  when  he  distributes  his  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  muffle  his  face  when  he  passes  his  sentence.  It  is 
necessary  to  ascribe  to  him  the  knowledge  of  men's  thoughts  and  intentions, 
the  secret  wills  and  aims,  the  hidden  works  of  darkness  in  every  man*s  eon- 
science,  because  every  man's  work  is  to  be  measured  by  the  will  and  inward 
frame.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  perpetually  retain  all  those  things  in 
the  indelible  and  plain  records  of  his  memory,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
work  without  a  just  proportion  of  what  is  due  to  it.  This  is  the  glory  of 
God,  to  discover  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  at  last ;  as,  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  '  The 
Lord  shall  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  mani- 
fest the  counsels  of  all  hearts,  and  then  i^aU  every  man  have  praise  of  God.* 
This  knowledge  fits  him  to  be  a  judge ;  the  reason  why  '  the  ungodly  shall 
not  stand  in  judgment '  is  because  God  knows  their  ways,  which  is  implied 
in  his  <  knowing  the  way  of  the  righteous,*  Ps.  L  5,  6. 

y.  I  now  proceed  to  the  use. 

Use  1.  is  of  information  or  instruction.  If  God  hath  all  knowledge,  then, 
1.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  mere  creature.  The  two  titles  of 'wonderful 
Counsellor '  and  *  mighty  God  *  are  given  him  in  conjunction,  Isa.  ix.  6 ;  not 
only  the  <  angel  of  the  covenant,'  as  he  is  called,  Mai.  iii.  1,  or  the  exe- 
cutor of  his  counsels,  but  a  coonsellor,  in  conjunction  with  him  in  counsel,  as 
well  as  power.  This  title  is  superior  to  any  title  given  to  any  of  the  prophets 
in  regard  of  their  predictions,  and  therefore  I  should  take  it  rather  as  the 
note  of  his  perfect  understanding  than  of  his  perfect  teaching  and  discover- 
ing, as  Calvin  doth.  He  is  not  only  the  revealer  of  what  he  knows, — so  were 
the  prophets  according  to  their  measures, — but  the  counsellor  of  what  he  re- 
vealed, having  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the  counsels  of  Gk)d,  as  being 
interested  in  them  as  the  mighty  God.    He  calls  himself  by  the  peculiar 

*  Saband,  tit  84,  much  changed. 
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title  of  God,  and  declares  that  he  will  manifest  himself  by  this  prerogatiye 
to  all  the  churches :  Rev.  ii.  28,  '  And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I 
am  he  which  searches  the  reins  and  hearts,'  the  most  hidden  operations  of 
the  minds  of  men  that  lie  locked  up  from  the  view  of  aU  the  world  besides. 
And  this  was  no  new  thing  to  him  after  his  ascension,  for  the  same  perfec- 
tion he  had  in  the  time  of  his  earthly  flesh :  Luke  yi.  8,  '  he  knew  their 
thoughts ; '  his  eyes  are  therefore  compared,  Cant.  y.  12,  to  *  doyes'  eyes,' 
which  are  clear  and  quick,  and  to  '  a  flame  of  fire,'  Bey.  i.  14,  not  only 
heat  to  consume  his  enemies,  but  light  to  discern  their  eontriyances  against 
the  church.  He  pieroeth,  by  his  knowledge,  into  all  parts,  as  fire  pierceth 
into  the  closest  particle  of  iron,  and  separates  between  the  most  united  parts 
of  metals ;  and  some  tell  us  he  is  called  a  roe,  from  the  perspicacity  of  his 
sight,  as  well  as  from  the  swiftness  of  his  motion. 

(1.)  He  hath  a  perfect(knowledge  of  the  Father ;  he  knows  the  Father,  and 
none  else  knows  the  Father ;  angels  know  God,  men  know  Qod,  but  Christ 
in  a  peculiar  manner  knows  the  Father :  *  No  man  knows  the  Son  but  the 
Father,  neither  knows  any  man  the  Father  saye  the  Son,'  Mat.  zi.  27.  He 
knows,  so  as  that  he  learns  not  from  any  other ;  he  doth  perfectly  compre- 
hend him,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  creature,  with  the  addition  of 
all  the  diyine  yirtue ;  not  because  of  any  incapacity  in  God,  but  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  creature  to  receiye.  Finite  is  uncapable  of  being  made  infinite, 
and  tiierefore  incapable  of  comprehending  infinite,  so  that  Christ  cannot  be 
demfactu8f  made  of  a  creature  a  god,  to  comprehend  God,  for  then  of  finite 
he  would  become  infinite,  which  is  a  contradiction.  As  the  Spirit  is  God, 
because  he  '  searches  the  deep  things  of  God,'  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  that  is,  com- 
prehends them  ;*  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  doth  l^e  things  of  a  man  (now  the 
spirit  of  man  understands  what  it  thinks,  and  what  it  wills),  so  the  Spirit  of 
God  understands  what  is  in  the  understanding  of  God,  and  what  is  in  the 
will  of  God.  He  hath  an  absolute  knowledge  ascribed  to  him,  and  such  as 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  anything  but  a  dirinity.  Now,  if  the  Spirit  knows 
the  deep  things  of  God,  and  takes  from  Christ  what  he  shews  to  us  of  him, 
John  zyi.  15,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  those  things  himself,  he  must  know 
the  depths  of  God  that  affords  us  that  Spirit,  that  is  not  ignorant  of  any  of 
the  counsels  of  the  Father's  will ;  since  he  comprehends  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  him,  he  is  in  himself  infinite,  for  God,  whose  essence  is  infinite,  is 
infinitely  knowable,  but  no  created  understanding  can  infinitely  know  God. 
The  infiniteness  of  the  object  hinders  it  from  being  understood  by  anything 
that  is  not  infinite.  Though  a  creature  should  understand  all  the  works  of 
God,  yet  it  cannot  be  therefore  said  to  understand  God  himself.  As  though 
I  may  understand  all  the  yolitions  and  motions  of  my  soul,  yet  it  doth  not 
foUow  that  therefore  I  understand  the  whole  nature  and  substance  of  my 
soul ;  or,  if  a  man  understood  all  the  effects  of  the  sun,  that  therefore  he 
understands  fully  the  nature  of  the  sun.  But  Christ  knows  the  Father,  he 
lay  *  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  was  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  him, 
John  i.  18,  and,  from  this  intimacy  with  him,  he  saw  him  and  knew  him ; 
so  he  knows  God  as  much  as  he  is  knowable,  and  therefore  knows  him 
perfectly,  as  the  Father  knows  himself  by  a  comprehensiye  yision.  This  is 
the  knowledge  of  God  wherein  properly  iiie  infiniteness  of  his  tinderstanding 
appears.  Ajad  our  Sayiour  uses  such  expressions  which  manifest  his  know- 
ledge to  be  aboye  aU  created  knowledge,  and  such  a  manner  of  knowledge  of 
the  Father  as  the  Father  hath  of  him. 

(2.)%  Christ  knows  all  creatures.     That  knowledge  which  comprehends 
God  comprehends  all  created  things  as  they  are  in  Chod ;  it  is  a  knowledge 

*  Petay.  Theol.  Dogmat,  torn.  i.  p.  467,  &e. 
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that  sinks  to  the  depths  of  his  will,  and  therefore  extends  to  all  the  acts  of 
his  will  in  creation  and  providence.     By  knowing  the  Father,  he  knows  all 
things  that  are  contained  in  the  Tirtae,  power,  and  will  of  God ;  '  whatso- 
erer  the  Father  doth,  that  the  Son  doth,*  John  y.  19.     As  the  Father 
therefore  knows  all  things  he  is  the  cause  of,  so  doth  the  Son  know  ail  things 
he  is  the  worker  of ;  as  the  perfect  making  of  all  things  belongs  to  both,  so 
doth  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things  belong  to  both ;  where  the  action  is 
the  same,  the  knowledge  is  the  same.     Now,  the  Father  did  not  create  one 
thing,  and  Christ  another,  but  *  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for 
him,' — all  things,  '  both  in  heaven  and  earth,'  Col.  i.  16.     As  he  knows 
himself,  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  end  of  all  things,  he  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  all  things  that  were  effected  by  him,  and  are  referred  to  him.     He 
knows  all  creatures  in  God,  as  he  knows  the  essence  of  God ;  and  knows  all 
creatures  in  themselves,  as  he  knows  his  own  acts  and  the  fruits  of  his 
power.   Those  things  must  be  in  his  knowledge  that  were  in  his  power ;  '  all 
the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  '  of  God  are  *  hid  in  him,'  Col. 
ii.  8.     Now  it  is  not  the  wisdom  of  God  to  know  in  part,  and  be  in  part 
ignorant.     He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  anything,  since  there  is  nothing  bat 
what  was  made  by  him,  John  i.  8,  and  since  it  is  less  to  know  than  create  ; 
for  we  know  many  things  which  we  cannot  make.     If  he  be  the  creator,  he 
cannot  but  be  the  discemer  of  what  he  made ;  this  is  a  part  of  wisdom 
belonging  to  an   artificer,  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  he 
makes.*     Since  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  he  furnished  with  being, 
and  with  various  endowments,  he  must  know  them  not  only  universally,  but 
particularly. 

(8.)  Christ  knows  the  hearts  and  affections  of  men.  Peter  scruples  not 
to  ascribe  to  him  this  knowledge  among  the  knowledge  of  all  other  things  : 
John  xxi.  17,  'Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.'  From  Christ's  knowledge  of  ail  things,  he  concludes  his  knowledge 
of  the  inward  frames  and  dispositions  of  men.  To  search  the  heart  is  the 
sole  prerogative  of  God:  1  Kings  viii.  89,  'For  thou,  even  thou  only, 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men.'  Shall  we  take  only  here 
with  a  limitation,  as  some  that  are  no  friends  to  the  deity  of  Christ  would,  and 
say,  God  only  knows  the  hearts  of  men  from  himself  and  by  his  own  infinite 
virtue  ?  Why  may  we  not  take  only  in  other  places  with  a  limitation,  and 
make  nonsense  of  it,  as  Ps.  Izzxvi.  10,  *  thou  art  God  alone '  ?  Is  it  to  be 
understood  that  God  is  God  alone  from  himself,  but  other  gods  may  be 
made  by  him,  and  so  there  may  be  numberless  infinities  9  As  God  is  God 
alone,  so  that  none  can  be  God  but  himself,  so  he  alone  knows  all  the  hearts 
of  all  the  children  of  men,  and  none  but  he  can  know  them  ;  this  knowledge 
is  from  his  nature,  f  The  reason  why  God  knows  the  hearts  of  men  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Scripture  double,  because  he  created  them,  and  because  he  is 
present  everywhere,  Ps.  xxxiii.  18,  15.  These  two  are  by  the  confession 
of  Christians  and  pagans  universally  received  as  the  proper  characters  of 
divinity,  whereby  the  Deity  is  distinguished  from  all  creatures.  Now  when 
Christ  ascribes  tiiis  to  himself,  and  that  with  such  an  emphasis,  that  nothing 
greater  than  that  could  be  urged,  as  he  doth  Bev.  ii.  28,  we  must  conclude 
Uiat  he  is  of  the  same  essence  with  God,  one  with  him  in  his  nature,  as  well 
as  one  with  him  in  his  attributes.  God  only  knows  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men :  there  is  the  unity  of  God ;  Christ  searches  the  hearts  and 
reins ;  there  is  a  distinction  of  persons  in  an  oneness  of  essence.  He  knows 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  not  only  of  those  that  were  with  him  in  the  time  of 
the  fiesh,  that  have  been  and  shall  be  since  his  ascension,  but  of  those  that 
*  Petav.  Theol.  Dogmat.,  torn.  i.  p.  467.  f  Plaoeus  de  deitate  ChristL 
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lived  and  died  before  his  coming,  because  he  is  to  be  the  jadge  of  all  that 
lived  before  his  humiliation  on  earth  as  well  as  after  his  exaltation  in  heaven. 
It  pertains  to  him  as  a  judge  to  know  distinctly  the  merits  of  the  cause  of 
which  he  is  to  judge ;  and  this  excellency  of  searching  the  hearts  is  men- 
tioned by  himself  with  relation  to  his  judicial  proceeding,  I  will '  give  to 
every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works.'  And  though  a  creature  may 
know  what  is  in  a  man's  heart  if  it  be  revealed  to  him,  yet  such  a  knowledge 
is  a  knowledge  only  by  report,  not  by  inspection ;  yet  this  latter  is  ascribed 
to  Christ :  John  ii.  24,  25,  *  He  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any 
should  testify  of  man :  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man ; '  he  looked  into  their 
hearts.  The  evangelist,  to  allay  the  amazement  of  men  at  his  relation  of 
our  Saviour's  knowledge  of  the  inward  falsity  of  those  that  made  a  splendid 
profession  of  him,  doth  not  say  the  Father  revealed  it  to  him,  but  intimates 
it  to  be  an  inseparable  property  of  his  nature.  No  covering  was  so  thick  as 
to  bound  his  eye,  no  pretence  so  glittering  as  to  impose  upon  his  under- 
standing. Those  that  made  a  profession  of  him,  and  could  not  be  discerned 
by  the  eye  of  man  from  his  faithfuUest  attendants,  were  in  their  inside  known 
to  him  plainer  than  their  outside  was  to  others ;  and  therefore  he  committed 
not  himself  to  them,  though  they  seemed  to  be  persuaded  to  a  real  belief  in 
his  name  because  of  the  power  of  his  miracles,  and  were  touched  with  an 
admiration  of  him  as  some  great  prophet,  and  perhaps  declared  him  to  be 
the  Messiah,  ver.  28. 

(4.)  He  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  particular  inclinations  of  men  before 
those  distmct  inclinations  were  in  actual  being  in  them.  This  is  plainly 
asserted,  John  vi.  64,  *  But  there  are  some  of  yon  that  believe  not.  For 
Jesus  knew  frx>m  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who 
should  betray  him.'  When  Christ  assured  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
hearts  of  his  followers,  that  some  of  them  were  void  of  that  faith  they  pro* 
fessed,  the  evangelist,  to  stop  their  amazement  that  Christ  should  have  such 
a  power  and  virtue,  adds,  that '  he  knew  from  the  beginning ; '  that  he  had 
not  only  a  present  knowledge,  but  a  foreknowledge  of  every  one's  inclination; 
he  knew  not  only  now  and  then  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  but 
from  the  beginning  of  any  one's  giving  up  their  names  to  him ;  he  knew 
whether  it  were  a  pretence  or  sincere,  he  knew  who  should  betray  him,  and 
there  was  no  man's  inward  affection  but  was  foreseen  by  him.  '  From  the 
beginning,'  '£§  ofx^ffi  whether  we  understand  it  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  as  when  Christ  saith  concerning  divorces,  '  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so ; '  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
law  of  nature ;  or  horn  the  beginning  of  their  attending  him ;  as  it  is  taken, 
Luke  i.  2,  he  had  a  certain  prescience  of  the  inward  dispositions  of  men's 
hearts  and  their  succeeding  sentiments.  He  foreknew  the  treacherous  heart 
of  Judas  in  the  midst  of  his  splendid  profession,  and  discerned  his  resolution 
in  the  root,  and  his  thought  in  the  confused  chaos  of  his  natural  corruption ; 
he  knew  how  it  would  spring  up  before  it  did  spring  up,  before  Judas  had 
any  distinct  and  formal  conception  of  it  himself,  or  before  there  was  any 
actual  preparation  to  a  resolve.  Peter's  denial  was  not  unknown  to  him 
when  Peter  had  a  present  resolution,  and  no  question  spake  it  in  the  present 
sincerity  of  his  soul,  never  to  forsake  him ;  he  foreknew  what  would  be  the 
result  of  that  poison  which  lurked  in  Peter's  nature  before  Peter  himself 
imagined  anything  of  it ;  he  discerned  Peter's  apostatising  heart  when  Peter 
resolved  the  contrary;  our  Saviour's  prediction  was  accomplished,  and 
Peter's  valiant  resolution  languished  into  cowardice. 

Shall  we  then  conclude  our  blessed  Saviour  a  creature,  who  perfectly  and 
only  knew  the  Father,  who  knew  all  creatures,  who  had  all  the  treasures  of 
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wisdom  and  knowledge,  who  knew  the  inward  motiona  of  men's  hearts  by 
his  own  Tirtue»  and  had  not  only  a  present  knowledge,  but  a  prescience  of 
them. 

2.  The  second  instruction  from  this  position,  that  God  hath  an  infinite 
knowledge  and  understanding.  Then  there  is  a  providence  exercised  by 
God  in  the  world,  and  that  abont  everything.  As  providence  infers  omni- 
science as  the  guide  of  it,  so  omniscience  infers  providence  aa  the  end  of  it. 
What  exercise  would  there  be  of  this  attribute  but  in  the  government  of  the 
world  ?  To  this  infinite  perfection  [he]  refers,  Jer.  xvii.  10,  '  I  the  Lord 
search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  to  give  every  man  according  to  his  ways, 
and  according  to  the  firuit  of  his  doings.'  He  searches  the  heart  to  reward, 
he  rewards  every  man  according  to  the  rewardableness  of  his  actions.  His 
government  therefore  extends  to  every  man  in  the  world ;  there  is  no  heart 
but  he  searches,  therefore  no  heart  but  he  governs.  To  what  purpose  else 
would  be  this  knowledge  of  all  his  creatures  ?  For  a  mere  contemplation 
of  them  ?  No.  What  pleasure  can  that  be  to  God,  who  knows  himself, 
who  is  infinitely  more  exceUent  than  all  his  creatures?  Doth  he  know 
them  to  neglect  all  care  of  them  ?  This  must  be  either  out  of  sloth,  but 
how  incompatible  is  laziness  to  a  pure  and  infinite  activity  1  or  oat  of 
majesty,  but  it  is  no  less  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty  to  conduct  them  than 
it  was  for  the  glory  of  his  power  to  erect  them  into  being.  He  that  counts 
nothing  unworthy  of  his  arms  to  make,  nothing  imworthy  of  his  under* 
standing  to  know,  why  should  he  count  anything  unworthy  of  his  wisdom 
to  govern  ?  If  he  knows  them  to  neglect  them,  it  must  be  because  he  hath 
no  will  to  it,  or  no  goodness  for  it.  Either  of  these  would  be  a  stain  npon 
God ;  to  want  goodness  is  to  be  evil,  and  to  want  will  is  to  be  negligent 
and  scornful,  which  are  inconsistent  with  an  infinite  active  goodness.  Doth 
a  father  neglect  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  family  which  he  knows  ? 
or  a  physician  the  cure  of  that  disease  he  understands?  God  is  onmi- 
scient,  he  therefore  sees  all  things ;  he  is  good,  he  doth  not  therefore  neglect 
anything,  but  conducts  it  to  the  end  he  appointed  it.  There  is  nothing 
so  little  that  can  escape  his  knowledge,  and  tiierefore  nothing  so  little  bat 
falls  under  his  providence ;  nothing  so  sublime  as  to  be  above  his  ander- 
standing,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  without  the  compass  of  his  conduct; 
nothing  can  escape  his  eye,  and  therefore  nothing  can  escape  his  care ;  nothing 
is  known  by  him  in  vain,  as  nothing  was  made  by  him  in  vain ;  there  most 
be  acknowledged  therefore  some  end  of  this  knowledge  of  all  his  creatures. " 

8.  Hence,  then,  will  follow  the  certainty  of  a  day  of  judgment.  To  what 
purpose  can  we  imagine  this  attribute  of  omniscience,  so  often  declared  and 
urged  in  Scripture  to  our  consideration,  but  in  order  to  a  government  (d 
our  practice,  and  a  future  trial  ?  Every  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  hath 
sent  out  brighter  rays  in  the  world  than  this  of  his  infinite  knowledge ;  his 
power  hath  been  seen  in  the  being  of  the  world,  and  his  irisdom  in  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  creatures ;  his  grace  and  mercy  hath  been  plentifiilly 
poured  out  in  the  mission  of  a  Redeemer ;  and  his  justice  hath  been  derated 
by  the  dying  groans  of  the  Bon  of  God  upon  tiie  cross.  But  hath  his 
omniscience  yet  met  with  a  glory  proportionable  to  that  of  his  other  perfec- 
tions ?  All  the  attributes  of  God  that  have  appeared  in  some  beaatifol  glim- 
merings in  the  world,  wait  for  a  more  full  manifestation  in  glory,  as  the 
creatures  do  for  '  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,*  Bom.  viii.  19 ;  hot 
especially  this,  since  it  hath  been  less  evidenced  than  others,  and  as  nmch 
or  more  abused  than  any ;  it  expects,  therefore,  a  public  righting  in  the  eye 
of  the  world.  There  have  been  indeed  some  few  sparks  of  this  peiieetidn 
sensibly  struck  out  now  and  then  in  the  world,  in  some  horrors  of  eon- 
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science,  which  have  made  men  become  their  own  accusers  of  unknown 
crimes,  in  bringing  ont  hidden  wickedness  to  a  pnblio  view  by  varions  pro- 
vidences. This  hath  also  been  the  design  of  sprinklings  of  judgments  upon 
several  generations,  as  Ps.  xo,  7,  8,  '  We  are  consumed  by  thy  anger,  and 
by  thy  wrath  we  are  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee, 
and  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.'  The  word  llD^tf  sig- 
nifies youth,  as  well  as  secret,  t.  e.  sins  committed  long  ago,  and  that  with 
secresy.  By  this  he  hath  manifested  that  secret  sins  are  not  hid  from 
his  eye.  Though  inward  terrors  and  outward  judgments  have  been  let  loose 
to  worry  men  into  a  belief  of  this,  yet  the  corruptions  of  men  would  still 
keep  a  contrary  notion  in  their  minds,  that  *  God  hath  forgotten :  that  he 
hides  his  face  from  transgression,  and  will  not  regard  their  impiety,'  Ps. 
X.  11.  There  must  therefore  be  a  time  of  trial  for  Uie  public  demonstration 
of  this  ezeeUency,  that  it  may  receive  its  due  honour  by  a  full  testimony, 
that  no  secresy  can  be  a  shelter  from  it.  As  his  justice,  which  consists  in 
giving  every  one  his  due,  could  not  be  glorified,  unless  men  were  called  to 
an  account  for  theur  actions,  so  neither  would  his  omniscience  appear  in  its 
illustrious  colours,  without  such  a  manifestation  of  the  secret  motions  of 
men's  hearts,  and  of  villanies  done  under  lock  and  key,  when  none  were 
conscious  to  them  but  the  committers  of  them.  Now  the  last  judgment  is 
the  time  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  books,  Dan.  vii.  10.  The  book 
of  God's  records,  and  conscience  the  counterpart,  were  never  fcdly  opened 
and  read  before,  only  now  and  then  some  pages  turned  to  in  particidar  judg- 
ments ;  and  out  of  those  books  shall  men  be  '  judged  according  to  their 
works,'  Bev.  zz.  12.  Then  shall  the  de&ced  sins  be  brought  with  all  their 
circumstances  to  every  man's  memory ;  the  counsels  of  men's  hearts  fled 
afar  from  their  present  remembrance ;  all  the  habitual  knowledge  they  had 
of  their  own  actions,  shall  by  God's  knowledge  of  them  be  excited  to  an 
actual  review ;  and  their  works  not  only  made  manifest  to  themselves,  but 
notorious  to  flJl  the  world.  All  the  words,  thoughts,  deeds  of  men  shall  be 
brought  forth  into  the  light  of  their  own  minds,  by  the  infinite  light  of  God's 
understanding  reflecting  on  them.  His  knowledge  renders  him  an  unerring 
witness,  as  well  as  his  justice  a  '  swift  witness,'  Mai.  iii.  5  ;  a  swift  witness, 
because  he  shall  without  any  circuit,  or  length  of  speech,  convince  their 
consciences  by  an  inward  illumination  of  them,  to  take  notice  of  the  black- 
ness and  deformity  of  their  hearts  and  works.  In  all  judgments  God  is 
somewhat  known  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts ;  the  time  of  judgment  is  the 
time  of  his  remembrance :  Hosea  viii.  18,  '  Now  will  he  remember  their 
iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins  ;'  but  the  great  instant,  or  now,  of  the  full  glori- 
fying it,  is  the  grand  day  of  account.  This  attribute  must  have  a  time  for 
its  foil  discovery ;  and  no  time  can  be  fit  for  it  but  a  time  of  a  general 
reckoning.  Justice  cannot  be  exercised  without  omniscience ;  for  as  justice 
is  a  giving  to  every  one  his  due,  so  there  must  be  knowledge  to  discern 
what  is  due  to  every  man;  the  searching  the  heart  is  in  (nrder  to  the 
rewarding  the  works. 

4.  This  perfection  in  Qod  gives  us  ground  to  believe  a  resurrection.  Who 
can  think  this  too  hard  for  his  power,  since  not  the  least  atom  of  the  dust 
of  our  bodies  can  escape  his  knowledge  9  An  infinite  understanding  com- 
prehends every  mite  of  a  departed  carcass ;  this  will  not  appear  impossible 
nor  irrational  to  any,  upon  a  serious  consideration  of  this  ezceUency  in  God* 
The  body  is  perished^  the  matter  of  it  hath  been  since  clothed  with  different 
forms  and  figures ;  part  of  it  hath  been  made  the  body  of  a  worm,  part  of  it 
returned  to  the  dust  thai  hath  been  blown  away  by  the  wind ;  part  of  ii 
hath  been  concocted  in  the  bodies  of  cannibals,  fish,  ravenous  beasts  ;  the 
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spirits  have  evaporated  into  air,  part  of  the  blood  melted  into  crater ;  what 
then,  is  the  matter  of  the  body  annihilated  ?  Is  that  wholly  perished  ?  No ; 
the  foundation  remains,  though  it  hath  put  on  variety  of  forms ;  the  body 
of  Abel,  the  first  man  that  died,  nor  the  body  of  Adam,  are  not  to  this  day 
reduced  to  nothing.  Indeed,  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  those  bodies 
have  been  lost  by  various  changes  they  have  passed  through  since  their  dis- 
solution ;  but  the  matter  or  substance  of  them  remains  entire,  and  is  not 
capable  to  be  destroyed  by  all  those  transforming  alterations,  in  so  long  a 
revolution  of  time. 

The  body  of  a  man  in  his  inflEmcy  and  his  old  age,  if  it  were  Methuselah's^ 
is  the  same  in  the  foundation  in  those  multitude  of  years ;  though  the  quan- 
tity of  it  be  altered,  the  quality  different,  though  the  colour  and  other  things 
be  changed  in  it,  Uie  matter  of  this  body  remains  the  same  among  aU  the 
alterations  after  death.     And  can  it  be  so  mixed  with  other  natures  and 
creatures,  as  that  it  is  past  finding  out  by  an  infinite  understanding  ?     Can 
any  particle  of  this  matter  escape  the  eye  of  him  that  makes  and  beholds  all 
those  various  alterations,  and  where  every  mite  of  the  substance  of  those 
bodies  is  particularly  lodged,  so  as  that  he  cannot  compact  it  together  again 
for  a  habitation  of  that  soul,  that  many  a  year  before  fled  from  it  ?     Since 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  infinite,  and  his  providence  extensive  over  the  least 
as  well  as  the  greatest  parts  of  the  world,  he  must  needs  know  the  least  as 
well  as  the  greatest  of  his  creatures  in  their  beginning,  progress,  and  disso- 
lution ;  all  the  forms  through  which  the  bodies  of  all  creatures  roll,  the  parti- 
cular instants  of  time,  and  the  particular  place  when  and  where  those 
changes  are  made,  they  are  all  present  with  him ;  and  therefore  when  the 
revolution  of  time  allotted  by  him  for  the  reunion  of  souls  and  deceased 
bodies  is  come,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  know- 
ledge he  can  call  forth  every  part  of  the  matter  of  the  bodies  of  men,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  man  that  expired,  and  strip  it  of  all  those  forms  and 
figures  which  it  shall  then  have,  to  compact  it  to  be  a  lodging  for  that  soul 
which  before  it  entertained ;   and  though  the  bodies  of  men  have  been 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  earth,  and  fish  in  the  sea,  and  been  lodged 
in  the  stomachs  of  barbarous  men-eaters,  the  matter  is  not  lost.*     There  is 
but  little  of  the  food  we  take  that  is  turned  into  the  substance  of  our  own 
bodies ;  that  which  is  not  proper  for  nourishment,  which  is  the  greatest  part, 
is  separated  and  concocted,  and  rejected  ;  whatsoever  objections  are  made, 
are  answered  by  this  attribute.    Nothing  hinders  a  God  of  infinite  know- 
ledge from  discerning  every  particle  of  the  matter,  wheresoever  it  is  dis- 
posed; and  since  he  hath. an  eye  to  discern,  and  a  hand  to  re-collect  and 
unite,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  believing  this  article  of  the  Christian  faith  f 
He  that  questions  this  revealed  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  must 
question  God*s  omniscience,  as  well  as  his  omnipotence  and  power. 

5.  What  semblance  of  reason  is  there  to  expect  a  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God  by  anything  in  ourselves  ?  Is  there  any  action  done  by  any  of  as, 
but  upon  a  scrutiny  we  may  find  flaws  and  deficiency  in  it  ?  What  then  ? 
8hall  not  this  perfection  of  God  discern  them  ?  The  motes  that  escape  oor 
eyes  cannot  escape  his :  1  John  iii.  20,  *  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and 
knows  all  things ; '  so  that  it  is  in  vain  for  any  man  to  flatter  himself  with 
the  rectitude  of  any  work,  or  enter  into  any  debate  with  him  who  can  bring 
a  thousand  articles  against  us,  out  of  his  own  infinite  records,  unknown  to 
us,  and  unanswerable  by  us.  If  conscience,  a  representative  or  counterpart 
of  God's  omniscience  in  our  own  bosoms,  find  nothing  done  by  us  but  in  a 
copy  short  of  the  original,  and  beholds,  if  not  blurs,  yet  imperfections  in 
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the  best  actions,  God  must  much  more  diseem  them.  We  never  knew  a 
copy  equally  exact  with  the  original.  If  our  own  conscience  be  as  a  thousand 
witnesses,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  as  millions  of  witnesses  against  us.  If 
our  corruption  be  so  great,  and  our  holiness  so  low  in  our  own  eyes,  how 
much  greater  must  the  one,  and  how  much  meaner  must  the  other,  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  God !  God  hath  an  unerring  eye  to  see,  as  well  as  an  un- 
spotted holiness  to  hate,  and  an  unbribable  justice  to  punish ;  he  wants  no 
more  understanding  to  know  the  shortness  of  our  actions,  than  he  doth 
holiness  to  enact,  and  power  to  execute  his  laws.  Nay,  suppose  we  could 
recollect  many  actions  wherein  there  were  no  spot  visible  to  us,  the  conside- 
ration of  this  attribute  should  scare  us  from  resting  upon  any  or  all  of  them, 
since  it  is  the  Lord  tlmt,  by  a  piercing  eye,  sees  and  judges  according  to  the 
heart,  and  not  according  to  appearance.  The  least  crookedness  of  a  stick, 
not  sensible  to  an  acute  eye,  yet  will  appear  when  laid  to  the  line,  and  the 
impurity  of  a  counterfeit  metal  be  manifest  when  applied  to  the  touchstone ; 
so  will  the  best  action  of  any  mere  man  in  the  world,  when  it  comes  to  be 
measured  in  God's  knowledge  by  the  straight  line  of  his  law. 

Let  every  man  therefore,  as  Paul,  though  he  should  '  know  nothing  by 
himself,  think  not  himself  therefore  justified  ;*  since  it  is  the  Lord,  who  is 
of  an  infinite  understanding,  that  judgeth,  1  Cor.  iv.  4.  A  man  may  be  jus- 
tified in  his  own  sight,  but  <  not  any  living  man  can  be  justified  in  the  sight 
of  God,'  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  in  his  sight,  whose  eye  pierceth  into  our  unknown 
secrets  and  frames.  It  was  therefore  well  answered  of  a  good  man  upon 
his  death-bed,  being  asked  what  he  was  afraid  of:  I  have  laboured,  saith 
he,  with  all  my  strength  to  observe  the  commands  of  God ;  but  since  I  am 
a  man,  I  am  ignorant  whether  my  works  are  acceptable  to  God,  since 
God  judges  in  one  manner,  and  I  in  another  manner.  Let  the  considera- 
tion therefore  of  this  attribute  make  us  join  with  Job  in  his  resolution : 
Job  ix.  21,  '  Though  we  were  perfect,'  yet  would  we  not  '  know  our  own 
souls.'  I  would  not  stand  up  to  plead  any  of  my  virtues  before  God.  Let 
us  therefore  look  after  another  righteousness,  wherein  the  exact  eye  of  the 
divine  Omniscience,  we  are  sure,  can  discern  no  stain  or  crookedness. 

6.  What*  honourable  and  adoring  thoughts  ought  we  to  have  of  God  for 
this  perfection  1  Do  we  not  honour  a  man  that  is  able  to  predict  ?  do  we 
not  think  it  a  great  part  of  wisdom  ?  Have  not  all  nations  regarded  such  a 
faculty  as  a  character  and  a  mark  of  divinity  ?  There  is  something  more 
ravishing  in  the  knowledge  of  future  things,  both  to  the  person  that  knows 
them  and  the  person  that  hears  them,  than  there  is  in  any  other  kind  of 
knowledge ;  whence  the  greatest  prophets  have  been  accounted  in  the  greatest 
veneration,  and  men  have  thought  it  a  way  to  glory  to  divine  and  predict. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  devils  and  pagan  oracles  gained  so  much  credit ;  upon 
this  foundation  were  they  established,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind  owned 
for  a  true  god.  I  say  from  the  prediction  of  friture  things,  though  their 
oracles  were  often  ambiguous,  many  times  false.  Yet  those  poor  heathens 
framed  many  ingenious  excuses  to  free  their  adored  gods  from  the  charge  of 
falsity  and  imposture.  And  shall  we  not  adore  the  true  God,  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  God  blessed  for  ever,  for  this  incommunicable  property,  whereby 
he  flies  above  the  wings  of  Uie  wind,  the  understandings  of  men  and 
cherubims  ? 

Consider  how  great  it  is  to  know  the  thoughts,  and  intentions,  and  works 

of  one  man  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  lifa  ;*  to  foreknow  all  these 

before  the  being  of  this  man,  when  he  was  lodged  afar  off  in  the  loins  of  his 

ancestors,  yea,  of  Adam.    How  much  greater  is  it  to  foreknow  and  know  the 

*  Sabund,  Theol.  NaturaL  tii  84,  somewhat  changed. 
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thoughts  and  works  of  three  or  four  men,  of  a  whole  Tillage  or  neighbour- 
hood 1  It  is  greater  still  to  know  the  imaginations  and  actions  of  such  a 
multitude  of  men  as  are  contained  in  London,  Paris,  or  Constantinople ; 
how  much  greater  still  to  know  the  intentions  and  practices,  the  clandestine 
contrivances  of  so  many  millions,  that  have,  do,  or  shall  swarm  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  eyery  person  of  them  having  millions  of  thoughts,  deBires, 
designs,  affections,  and  actions  1 

Let  tiiis  attribute,  then,  make  the  blessed  God  honourable  in  our  eyes 
and  adorable  in  all  our  affections,  specially  since  it  is  an  excelleney  which 
hath  so  lately  discovered  itself,  in  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness,  in  opening  and  in  part  confounding  the  wicked  devices  of  bloody 
men.  Especially  let  us  adore  God  for  it,  and  admire  it  in  God,  since  it  is 
so  necessary  a  perfection,  that,  without  it,  the  goodness  of  God  had  been 
impotent,  and  could  not  have  relieved  us ;  for  what  help  can  a  distressed 
person  expect  from  a  man  of  the  sweetest  disposition  and  the  strongest  arm, 
if  the  eyes  which  should  discover  the  danger,  and  direct  the  defence  and 
rescue,  were  closed  up  by  blindness  and  darkness  ?  Adore  God  for  this 
wonderful  perfection. 

7.  In  the  consideration  of  this  excellent  attribute,  what  low  thoughts 
should  we  have  of  our  own  knowledge,  and  how  humble  ought  we  to  be' 
before  God  I  There  is  nothing  man  is  more  apt  to  be  proud  of  than  his 
knowledge  ;  it  is  a  perfection  he  glories  in ;  but  if  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
little  outside  and  barks  of  things  pufb  us  up,  the  consideration  of  the  in- 
finiteness  of  God's  knowledge  should  abate  the  tumour.  As  our  beiogs  are 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  infiniteness  of  his  essence,  so  our  knowledge  is 
nothing  in  regard  of  the  vastness  of  his  understanding.  We  have  a  spark 
of  being,  but  nothing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  we  have  a  drop  of  knowledge, 
but  nothing  to  the  divine  ocean.  What  a  vain  thing  is  it  for  a  shallow 
brook  to  boast  of  its  streams,  before  a  sea  whose  depths  are  unfathomable ! 
As  it  is  a  vanity  to  brag  of  our  strength  when  we  remember  the  power  of 
God,  and  of  our  prudence  when  we  glance  upon  the  wisdom  of  God,  so  it 
is  no  less  a  vanity  to  boast  of  our  knowledge  when  we  think  c^  the  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  God. 

How  hard  is  it  for  us  to  know  anything  t  *  Too  much  noise  deals  us, 
and  too  much  light  dazzles  us ;  too  much  distance  alienates  the  object  from 
us,  and  too  much  nearness  bars  up  our  sight  frt>m  beholding  it.  When  we 
think  ourselves  to  be  near  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  as  a  ship  to  the  haven, 
a  puff  of  wind  blows  us  away,  and  the  olrject  which  we  desired  to  know 
eternally  flies  horn  us.  We  bum  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  yet  are 
oppressed  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  we  spend  our  days  more  in  daA 
Egypt  than  in  enlightened  Goshen.  In  what  narrow  bounds  is  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  most  intelligent  persons  included  1 1  How  few  understand  the 
exact  harmony  of  their  own  bodies,  the  nature  of  the  life  they  have  in  com* 
mon  with  other  animals !  Who  understands  the  nature  of  his  own  feeulties, 
how  he  knows,  and  how  he  wills,  how  the  understanding  proposeth,  and 
how  the  will  embraceth,  how  his  spiritual  soul  is  united  to  his  material  body, 
what  the  nature  is  of  the  operation  of  our  spirits  ?  Nay,  who  understands 
the  nature  of  his  own  body,  the  offices  of  his  senses,  the  motion  of  his 
members,  how  they  come  to  obey  the  command  of  the  will,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  ?  What  a  vain,  wei^,  and  ignorant  thing  is  man,  when  com- 
pared with  God !  Yet  there  is  not  a  greater  pride  to  be  found  among  devils 
than  among  ignorant  men,  with  a  little,  very  little,  flashy  knowledge.  Igno- 
rant man  is  as  proud  as  if  he  knew  as  God! 
*  Pascal,  p  170.  f  Amyraut,  de  Prsdest.,  p.  116, 117,  somewhat  changed. 
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As  the  eonsideration  of  God's  omniseieiiee  shoold  render  him  honourable 
in  our  eyes,  so  it  should  render  as  vile  in  onr  own.  God,  becanse  of  his 
knowledge,  is  so  fax  from  disdaining  his  ereatnreSy  that  his  omniseienoe  is 
a  minister  to  his  goodness.  No  knowledge  that  we  are  possessed  of  shonld 
make  as  swell  with  too  high  a  conceit  of  onrselves  and  a  disdain  of  others. 
We  have  in&iitely  more  of  ignorance  than  knowledge;  let  as  therefore 
remember,  in  all  oar  thoaghts  of  God,  that  he  is  God,  and  we  are  men, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  humble,  as  becomes  men,  and  ignorant  and 
foolish  men,  to  be.  As  weak  creatures  should  lie  low  before  an  almighty 
God,  and  impure  creatures  before  a  holy  God,  false  creatures  before  a 
&ithful  God,  finite  creatures  before  an  infinite  God,  so  should  ignorant 
creatures  before  an  all-knowing  God.  All  God*s  attributes  teach  admiring 
thoughts  of  God,  and  low  thoughts  of  ourselyes. 

8.  It  may  inform  us  how  much  this  attribute  is  injured  in  the  world. 
The  first  error  after  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  the  denial  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  omnipresence  of  God :  Gen.  iii.  10,  *  I  heard  thy  Toice  in 
the  garden,  and  I  hid  myself,*  as  if  the  thickness  of  the  trees  could  screen 
him  from  the  eye  of  his  Creator.  And,  after  Cain's  murder,  this  is  the  first 
perfection  he  affironts :  Gen.  iy.  9,  '  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ? '  saith 
God.  How  roundly  doth  he  answer,  <  I  know  not  t '  as  if  God  were  as  weak 
as  man,  to  be  put  off  with  a  lie.  Man  doth  as  naturally  hate  this  perfec- 
tion as  much  as  he  cannot  naturally  but  acknowledge  it ;  he  wishes  God 
stripped  of  this  emineney,  that  he  might  be  incapable  to  be  an  inspector  of 
his  crimes,  and  a  searcher  of  the  closets  of  his  heart.  In  wishing  him  de- 
prived of  this,  there  is  a  hatred  of  Gk>d  himself,  for  it  is  a  loathing  an 
essential  property  of  Gk>d,  without  which  he  would  be  a  pitiful  governor  of 
the  world.  What  a  kind  of  God  shonld  that  be,  of  a  sinner's  wishing,  that 
had  wanted  eyes  to  see  a  crime,  and  righteousness  to  punish  it  ?  The  want 
of  the  consideration  of  this  attribute  is  the  caase  of  all  sin  in  the  world : 
Hos.  vii.  2,  '  They  consider  not  in  their  hearts  that  I  remember  all  their 
wickedness.'  They  speak  not  to  their  hearts,  nor  make  any  reflection  upon 
the  infiniteness  of  my  knowledge ;  it  is  a  high  contempt  of  God,  as  if  he 
were  an  idol,  a  senseless  stock  or  stone ;  in  aU  evil  practices  this  is  denied. 
We  know  God  sees  aU  things,  yet  we  live  and  walk  as  if  he  knew  nothing ; 
we  call  him  omniscient,  and  live  as  if  he  were  ignorant ;  we  say  he  is  all 
syo,  yet  act  as  if  he  were  wholly  blind. 

Li  particular,  this  attribute  is  injured,  by  invading  the  peculiar  rights  of 
it,  by  presuming  on  it,  and  by  a  practical  denial  of  it. 

(1.)  By  invading  the  peculiar  rights  of  it. 

[1.]  By  invocation  of  creatures.  Prayiog  to  saints,  by  the  Bomanists, 
is  a  disparagement  to  this  divine  excellency ;  he  that  knows  all  things  is 
only  fit  to  have  the  petitions  of  men  presented  to  him.  Prayer  supposeth  an 
omniscient  being  as  the  object  of  it ;  no  other  being  but  God  ought  to  have 
that  honour  acbiowledged  to  it,  no  understanding  but  his  is  infinite,  no 
other  presence  but  his  is  everywhere.  To  implore  any  deceased  creature  for 
a  supply  of  our  wants,  is  to  own  in  them  a  property  of  the  Deity,  and  make 
them  deities  that  were  but  men,  and  increase  tiieir  glory  by  a  diminution  of 
God's  honour,  in  ascribing  that  perfection  to  creatures  which  belongs  only 
to  God.  Alas !  they  are  so  far  from  understanding  the  desires  of  our  souls, 
that  they  know  not  the  words  of  our  lips.  It  is  against  reason  to  address 
our  supplications  to  them  that  neither  understand  us  nor  discern  us :  Isa. 
hdii.  16,  '  Abraham  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledges  us  not.'  The 
Jews  never  called  upon  Abraham,  though  the  covenant  was  made  with  him 
for  the  whole  seed ;  not  one  departed  saint>  for  the  whole  four  thousand 
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yeftrs  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  was  erer 
prayed  to  by  the  Israelites,  or  ever  imagined  to  have  a  share  in  God*8 
omniscience,  so  that  to  praj  to  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  mnch  less  to  St  Boeh, 
St  Swithin,  St  Martin,  St  Francis,  &c.,  is  snoh  a  superstition  that  hath  no 
footing  in  the  Scripture. 

To  desire  the  prayers  of  the  living,  with  whom  we  have  a  communion, 
who  can  understand  and  grant  our  desires,  is  founded  upon  a  mutual  charity; 
but  to  implore  persons  Uiat  are  absent,  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  with 
whom  we  have  not,  nor  know  how  to  have  any  commerce,  supposeth  them 
in  their  departure  to  have  put  off  humanity,  and  commenced  gods,  and  en- 
dued with  some  part  of  the  divinity  to  understand  our  petitions ;  *  we  are, 
indeed,  to  cherish  their  memories,  consider  their  examples,  imitate  their 
graces,  and  observe  theur  doctrines ;  we  are  to  follow  them  as  saints,  but 
not  elevate  them  as  gods,  in  ascribing  to  them  such  a  knowledge  which  is 
only  the  necessary  right  of  their  and  our  common  Creator.  As  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints  mingles  them  with  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  so  it  sets 
them  equal  with  God  in  the  throne  of  his  omniscience,  as  if  they  had  as 
much  credit  with  God  as  Christ  in  a  way  of  mediation,  and  as  much  know- 
ledge of  men's  affairs  as  God  himself.  Omniscience  is  peculiar  to  God,  and 
incommunicable  to  any  creature ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  choicest  acts  of  it,  viz.  prayer  and  invocaiicHi.  To 
direct  our  vows  and  petitions  to  any  else  is  to  invade  the  peculiarity  of  this 
perfection  in  God,  and  to  rank  some  creatures  in  a  partnership  with  him 
in  it. 

[2.]  This  attribute  is  injured  by  curiosity  of  knowledge,  especially  of 
future  things,  which  God  hath  not  discovered  in  natural  causes,  or  super- 
natural revelation.  It  is  a  common  error  of  men's  spirits  to  aspire  to  know 
what  God  would  have  hidden,  and  to  pry  into  divine  secrets ;  and  many 
men  are  more  willing  to  ^main  without  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which 
may,  with  a  little  industry,  be  attained,  than  be  divested  of  the  curiosity  of 
inquiring  into  those  things  which  are  above  their  reach.  It  is  hence  that 
some  have  laid  aside  the  study  of  the  common  remedies  of  nature,  to  find 
out  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  scarce  any  ever  yet  attempted  but  sunk 
in  the  enterprise.  From  this  inclination  to  know  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  things,  it  is  that  the  horrors  of  magic  and  the  vanities  of  astrology 
have  sprung,  whereby  men  have  thought  to  find,  in  a  commerce  with  devils 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stars,  the  events  of  tiieir  lives,  and  the  disposal 
of  states  and  kingdoms.f  Hence  also  arose  those  multitudes  of  ways  of  divi- 
nation invented  among  the  heathen,  and  practised  too  commonly  in  these 
ages  of  the  world.  This  is  an  invasion  of  God's  prerogative,  to  whom  secret 
things  belong :  Deut.  xxix.  29,  '  Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,  but  revealed  things  belong  to  us  and  our  children.'  It  is  an  intoler- 
able boldness  to  attempt  to  fiithom  those,  the  knowledge  whereof  God  bath 
reserved  to  himself,  and  to  search  that  which  God  will  have  to  surpass  our 
understandings,  whereby  we  more  truly  envy  God  a  knowledge  superior  to 
our  own,  than  we  in  Adam  imagined  that  he  envied  us.  Ambition  is  the 
greatest  cause  of  this,  ambition  to  be  accounted  some  great  thing  among 
men,  by  reason  of  a  knowledge  estranged  from  the  common  mass  of  man- 
kind, but  more  especially  that  soanng  pride  to  be  equal  with  God,  which 
lurks  in  our  nature  ever  since  the  fidl  of  our  first  parents.  This  is  not  yet 
laid  aside  by  man,  though  it  was  the  first  thing  that  embroiled  the  world 
with  the  wrath  of  God.  Some  think  a  curiosity  of  knowledge  was  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  devils ;  I  am  sure  it  was  the  foil  of  Adam,  and  is  yet  the 

•  Daille,  Melang.  part  ii.  p.  660,  661.       f  Amyraut,  Moral,  torn.  iii.  p.  76,  Ac 
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crime  of  his  posterity ;  had  he  been  contented  to  know  what  God  had  for- 
nished  him  with,  neither  he  nor  his  posterity  had  smarted  under  the  yenom 
of  the  serpent's  breath. 

All  oorioos  and  bold  inqniries  into  things  not  revealed  are  an  attempt 
upon  the  throne  of  God,  and  are  both  sinful  and  pernicious,  like  to  glaring 
upon  the  sun,  where,  instead  of  a  greater  acuteness,  we  meet  with  blindness, 
and  too  dearly  by  *  our  ignorance  in  attempting  a  superfluous  knowledge.  As 
God's  knowledge  is  destined  to  the  goyemment  of  the  world,  so  should  ours 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  world,  and  not  degenerate  into  vain  speculations. 

[8.]  This  attribute  is  injured  by  swearing  by  creatures.  To  swear  by 
the  name  of  God  in  a  righteous  cause,  f  when  we  are  lawfully  called  to  it 
by  a  superior  power,  or  for  the  necessary  decision  of  some  controversy,  for 
the  ends  of  charity  and  justice,  is  an  act  of  religion  and  a  part  of  worship, 
founded  upon  and  directed  to  the  honour  of  this  attribute ;  by.it  we  acknow- 
ledge the  glory  of  his  infallible  knowledge  of  all  things.  But  to  swear  by 
false  gods,  or  by  any  creature,  is  blasphemous  ;  it  sets  the  creature  in  the 
place  of  God,  and  invests  it  in  that  which  is  the  peculiar  honour  of  the 
divinity ;  for,  when  any  swear  truly,  they  intend  the  invocation  of  an  in- 
fallible witness,  and  the  bringing  an  undoubted  testimony  for  what  they  do 
assert.  While  any  therefore  swear  by  a  creature,  or  a  false  god,  they  profess 
that  that  creature,  or  that  which  they  esteem  to  be  a  god,  is  an  infallible 
witness,  which  to  be  is  only  the  right  of  God ;  they  attribute  to  the  creature 
that  which  is  the  property  of  God  alone,  to  know  the  heart,  and  to  be  a  wit- 
ness whether  they  speak  true  or  no,  and  this  was  accounted  by  all  nations 
the  true  design  of  an  oath.  As  to  swear  falsely  is  a  plain  deni^  of  the  all- 
knowledge  of  God,  so  to  swear  by  any  creature  is  to  set  the  creature  upon 
the  throne  of  God,  in  ascribing  that  perfection  to  the  creature  which  sove- 
reignly belongs  to  the  Creator,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  to  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  heart,  but  of  him  that  is  the  searcher  of  hearts. 

[4.]  We  sin  against  this  attribute  by  censuring  the  hearts  of  others. 
An  open  crime  indeed  falls  under  our  cognisance,  and  therefore  under  our 
judgment ;  for  whatsoever  falls  under  the  authority  of  man  to  be  pxmished, 
faUs  under  the  judgment  of  man  to  be  censured,  as  an  act  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God.  Yet  when  a  censure  is  built  upon  the  evil  of  the  act  which  is 
obvious  to  the  view,  if  we  take  a  step  feuiher,  to  judge  the  heart  and  state, 
we  leave  the  revealed  rule  of  the  law,  and  ambitiously  erect  a  tribunal 
equal  with  God's,  and  usurp  a  judicial  power,  pertaining  only  to  the  supreme 
governor  of  the  world ;  and  consequently  pretend  to  be  possessed  of  this 
perfection  of  omniscience,  which  is  necessary  to  render  him  capable  of  the 
exercise  of  that  sovereign  authority.  For  it  is  in  respect  of  his  dominion 
that  God  hath  the  supreme  right  to  judge ;  and  in  respect  of  his  knowledge 
that  he  hath  an  incommunicable  capacity  to  judge. 

In  an  action  that  is  doubtful,  the  good  or  evil  whereof  depends  only  upon 
God's  determination,  and  wherein  much  of  the  judgment  depends  upon  the 
discerning  the  intention  of  the  agent,  we  cannot  judge  any  man  without  a 
manifest  invasion  of  God's  peculiar  right.  Such  actions  are  to  be  tried  by 
God's  knowledge,  not  by  our  surmises.  God  only  is  the  master  in  such 
cases,  to  whom  a  person  '  stands  or  falls,'  Bom.  xiv.  4.  Till  the  true 
principle  and  ends  of  an  action  be  known  by  the  confession  of  the  party 
acting  it,  a  true  judgment  of  it  is  not  in  our  power.  Principles  and  ends 
lie  deep  and  hid  from  us ;  and  it  is  intolerable  pride  to  pretend  to  have  a 
joint  key  with  God,  to  open  that  cabinet  which  he  hath  reserved  to  himself. 

Besides  the  violation  of  the  rule  of  charity  in  misconstruing  actions, 
*  Qu.  *  buy  *?^Ed.  t  Cajetan,  Sum.  p.  190. 
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which  may  be  great  and  generoas  in  iheir  root  and  principle,  ^e  .invade 
God*8  right,  as  if  oar  nngronnded  imaginations  and  coi\jectare8  were  in 
joint  commission  with  this  sovereign  p^ection;  and  thereby  we  become 
nsnrping  *  judges  of  evil  thoughts,'  James  ii.  4.  It  is  therefore  a  boldness 
worthy  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  to  assume  to  ourselves  the  capacity 
and  authority  of  him  who  is  the  only  judge.  For  as  the  execution  of  the 
divine  law  for  the  inward  violation  of  it  belongs  only  to  God,  so  is  the 
right  of  judging  a  prerogative  belonging  only  to  his  omniscience  ;  his  right 
is  therefore  invaded  if  we  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  it.  This  humour  of 
men  the  apostle  checks,  when  he  saith,  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  <  He  that  judgeth  me 
is  the  Lord :  therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come, 
who  will  manifest  the  counsels  of  all  hearts.'  It  is  not  the  time  yet  for  God 
to  erect  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  principles  of  their 
actions ;  he  hath  reserved  the  glorious  discovery  of  this  attribute  for  another 
season.  We  must  not  therefore  presume  to  judge  of  the  counsels  of 
men's  hearts,  till  God  hath  revealed  them  by  opening  the  treasuries  of  his 
own  knowledge. 

Much  less  are  we  to  judge  any  man's  final  condition.  Manasseh  may 
sacrifice  to  devils,  and  unconverted  Paul  tear  the  church  in  pieces ;  but  God 
had  meroy  on  them  and  called  them.  The  action  may  be  censured,  not  the 
state,  for  we  know  not  whom  God  may  call.  In  censuring  men,  we  may 
doubly  imitate  the  devil,  in  a  false  accusation  of  the  brethren,  as  well  as  in 
an  ambitious  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

(2.)  This  perfection  is  injured,  by  presuming  upon  it,  or  making  an  ill 
use  of  it  :  as  in  the  neglect  of  prayer  for  the  supply  of  man's  wants,  be- 
cause God  knows  them  dready ;  so  Uiat  that  which  is  an  encouragement  to 
prayer,  they  make  the  reason  of  restraining  it  before  God.  Prayer  is  not  to 
administer  knowledge  to  God,  but  to  acknowledge  this  admirable  perfection 
of  the  divine  nature.  If  God  did  not  know,  there  were  indeed  no  use  of 
prayer ;  it  would  be  as  vain  a  thing  to  send  up  our  prayers  to  heaven,  as  to 
implore  the  senseless  statue  or  picture  of  a  prince  for  a  protection.  We 
pray  because  God  knows,  for  though  he  know  our  wants  with  a  knowledge 
of  vision,  yet  he  will  not  know  them  with  a  knowledge  of  supply,  till  he  be 
sought  unto.  Mat.  vi.  82,  88.  All  the  excellencies  of  God  are  ground  of 
adoration ;  and  this  excellency  is  the  ground  of  that  part  of  worship  we  caU 
prayer.  Mat.  vii.  11.  If  God  be  to  be  worshipped,  he  is  to  be  call^  upon : 
invocations  of  his  name  in  our  necessities  is  a  chief  act  of  worship,  whence 
the  temple,  the  place  of  solemn  worship,  was  not  called  the  house  of  sacrifice, 
but  *  the  house  of  prayer.' 

Prayer  was  not  appointed  for  God's  information  as  if  he  were  ignorant, 
but  for  the  expression  of  our  desires ;  not  to  furnish  him  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  we  want,  but  to  manifest  to  him  by  some  rational  sign  convenient  to 
our  nature,  our  sense  of  that  want,  which  he  knows  by  hunself.  So  that 
prayer  is  not  designed  to  acquaint  God  with  our  wants,  but  to  express  the 
desire  of  a  remedy  of  our  wants.  God  knows  our  wants,  but  hath  not  made 
promises  barely  to  our  wants  but  to  our  asking,  that  his  omniscience  in 
hearing,  as  well  as  his  sufficiency  in  supplying,  may  have  a  sensible  honour 
in  our  acknowledgments  and.  receipts.  It  is  therefore  an  ill  use  of  this 
excellency  of  God  to  neglect  prayer  to  him  as  needless,  because  he  knows 
already. 

(8.)  This  perfection  of  God  is  wronged  by  a  practical  denial  of  it.  It  is 
the  language  of  every  sin,  and  so  God  takes  it  when  he  comes  to  reckon 
with  men  for  their  impieties.  Upon  this  he  charges  the  greatness  of  the 
iniquity  of  Israel,  the  overflowing  of  blood  in  the  l^d,  and  the  perversenesa 
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of  the  city :  *  They  say,  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earth»  and  the  Lord 
sees  not/  Ezek.  ix.  9.  They  deny  his  eyes  to  see,  and  his  resolution  to 
punish. 

[1.]  It  will  appear  in  forbearing  sin  from  a  sense  of  man's  knowledge, 
not  of  God*8.  Open  impieties  are  refrained  [from]  because  of  the  eye  of 
man ;  but  secret  sins  are  not  checked  because  of  the  eye  of  God.  Wicked- 
ness is  conmiitted  in  darkness,  that  is  restrained  in  light ;  as  if  darkness 
were  as  great  a  clog  to  God's  eyes  as  it  is  to  ours,  as  though  his  eyes  were 
muffled  with  the  curtains  of  the  night.  Job  zzii.  14.  This  it  is  likely  was  at 
the  root  of  Jonah's  flight ;  he  might  have  some  secret  thought  that  his 
master's  eye  could  not  follow  him,  as  though  the  close  hatches  of  a  ship 
could  secure  him  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the 
ship  could  from  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  What  lies  most  upon  the  con- 
science when  it  is  graciously  wounded,  is  least  regarded,  or  contemned  when 
it  is  basely  inclined.  David's  heart  smote  him  not  only  for  his  sin  in  the 
gross,  but  as  particularly  circumstantiated  by  the  commission  of  it  in  the  sight 
of  God :  Ps.  11  4,  '  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  tibis 
evil  in  thy  sight.'  None  knew  the  reason  of  Uriah's  death  but  myself,  and 
because  others  knew  it  not,  I  neglected  any  regard  to  this  divine  eye.  When 
Jacob's  sons  used  their  brother  Joseph  so  barbarously,  they  took  care  to 
hide  it  from  their  father,  but  cast  away  all  thoughts  of  God,  from  whom  it 
could  not  be  concealed. 

Doth  not  the  presence  of  a  child  bridle  a  man  from  the  act  of  a  longed 
for  sin,  when  the  eye  of  God  is  of  no  force  to  restrain  him  ?  As  if  God's 
knowledge  were  of  less  value  than  the  sight  of  a  little  boy  or  girl,  as  if  a 
child  only  could  see,  and  God  were  blind.  He  that  will  forbear  an  unworthy 
action  for  fear  of  an  informer,  will  not  forbear  it  for  God ;  as  if  God's  omni- 
science were  not  as  full  an  intelligencer  to  him,  as  man  can  be  an  informer 
to  a  magistrate.  As  we  acknowledge  the  power  of  men  seeing  us  when  we 
are  ashamed  to  commit  a  filthy  action  in  their  view,  so  we  discover  *  the 
power  of  God  seeing  us  when  we  regard  not  what  we  do  before  the  light  of 
his  eyes.  Secret  sins  are  more  against  God  than  open.  Open  sins  are 
against  the  law,  secret  sins  are  against  the  law  and  this  prime  perfection  of 
his  nature.  The  majesty  of  God  is  not  only  violated,  but  the  omniscience 
of  God  disowned,  who  is  the  only  witness.  We  must,  in  all  of  them,  either 
imagine  him  to  be  without  eyes  to  behold  us,  or  without  an  arm  of  justice 
to  punish  us.  And  often  it  is,  I  believe,  in  such  cases,  that  if  any  thoughts 
of  God's  knowledge  strike  upon  men,  they  quickly  damp  them,  lest  Uiey 
should  begin  to  know  what  they  fear,  and  fear  that  they  might  not  eat  their 
pleasant  sinful  morsels. 

[2.]  It  appears  in  partial  confessions  before  God.  As  by  a  free,  full, 
and  ingenuous  confession  we  offer  a  due  glory  to  this  attribute,  so  by  a 
feigned  and  curtailed  confession  we  deny  him  the  honour  of  it ;  for  though 
by  any  confession  we  in  pifirt  own  him  to  be  a  sovereign  and  judge,  yet  by  a 
half  and  pared  acknowledgment,  we  own  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  human 
and  ignorant  one.  Achan's  fiiU  confession  gave  God  the  glory  of  his  omni- 
science, manifested  in  the  discovery  of  his  secret  crime :  Joshua  vii.  19, 
'  And  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  My  son,  give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and 
make  confession  unto  him.'  And  so,  Ps.  1.  28,  'Whoso  offereth  praise 
glorifleth  me,'  or  confession,  as  the  word  signifieth,  in  which  sense  I  would 
rather  take  it,  referring  to  this  attribute,  which  God  seems  to  tax  sinners 
with  the  denial  of,  ver.  21,  telling  them  tiiat  he  would  open  the  records  of 
their  sins  before  them,  and  indict  them  particularly  for  every  one.     If  there- 

♦  Qu. 'disown'?— Ed. 
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fore  joa  wonld  glorify  this  attribute,  which  shall  one  day  break  open  yonr 
consciences,  offer  to  me  a  sincere  confession.  When  David  speaks  of  the 
happiness  of  a  pardoned  man,  Ps.  xxxiL  1,  2,  he  adds,  'in  whose  spirit 
there  is  no  guile/  not  meaning  a  sincerity  in  general,  but  that  ingenuity  in 
confessing.*  To  excuse  or  extenuate  sin,  is  to  deny  God  the  knowledge  of 
the  depths  of  our  deceitful  hearts.  When  we  will  mince  it  rather  than 
aggravate  it,  lay  it  upon  the  inducements  of  others  when  it  was  the  free  act 
of  our  own  wills,  study  shifts  to  deceive  our  judge,  this  is  to  '  speak  lies  of 
him,*  as  the  expression  is,  Hosea  vii.  18 ;  as  though  he  were  a  God  easy  to 
be  cheated,  and  knew  no  more  than  we  are  willing  to  declare.  What  did 
Saul's  transferring  his  sin  from  himself  to  the  people,  1  Sam.  xv.  15,  but 
charge  God  with  a  defect  in  this  attribute  ?  When  man  could  not  be  like 
God  in  his  knowledge,  he  would  fancy  a  God  like  to  him  in  his  ignorance, 
and  imagine  a  possibility  of  hiding  himself  from  his  knowledge;  and  all 
men  tread  more  or  less  in  their  &ther*s  steps,  and  are  fruitful  to  devise 
distinctions  to  disguise  errors  in  doctrine,  and  excuses  to  palliate  errors  in 
practice.  This  crime  Job  removes  from  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  several 
acts  of  his  sincerity :  *  If  I  covered  my  transgression  as  Adam,  by  hiding  my 
iniquity  in  my  bosom,*  Job  xxxi.  88,  I  hid  not  any  of  my  sins  in  my  own 
conscience,  but  acknowledged  God  a  witness  of  them,  and  gave  God  the 
glory  of  his  knowledge  by  a  free  confession.  I  did  not  conceal  it  from  God 
as  Adam  did,  or  as  men  ordinarily  do,  as  if  God  could  understand  no  more 
of  their  secret  crimes  than  they  voll  let  him,  and  had  no  more  sense  of  their 
faults  than  they  would  frirmsh  him  with.  As  the  first  rise  of  confession  is 
the  owning  of  this  attribute  (for  the  justice  of  God  would  not  scare  men, 
nor  the  holiness  of  God  awe  them  without  a  sense  of  his  knowledge 
of  their  iniquities),  so  to  drop  out  some  frvtgments  of  confession,  discover 
some  sins,  and  conceal  others,  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  extensiveness  of  the 
divine  knowledge. 

[8.]  It  is  discovered  by  putting  God  off  with  an  outside  worship.  Men 
are  often  flatterers  of  God,  and  think  to  bend  him  by  formal  glavering  de- 
votions, without  the  concurrence  of  their  hearts,  as  though  he  could  not 
pierce  into  the  darkness  of  the  mind,  but  did  as  little  know  us  as  one  man 
knows  another.  There  are  such  things  as  '  feigned  lips,*  Ps.  xvii.  1 ;  a 
contradiction  between  the  heart  and  the  tongue,  a  clamour  in  the  v(nce  and 
scoffing  in  the  soul,  a  crying  to  God, '  Thou  art  my  fJEtther,  the  guide  of  my 
youth,*  and  yet  speaking  and  doing  evil  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  Jer.  iii. 
4,  5  ;  as  if  God  could  be  imposed  upon  by  fawning  pretences,  and,  like  old 
Isaac,  take  Jacob  for  Esau,  and  be  cozened  by  the  smell  of  his  garments ; 
as  if  he  could  not  discern  the  negro  heart  under  an  angePs  garb.  Thus 
Ephraim,  the  ten  tribes,  apostatised  from  the  true  religion,  would  go  with 
their  flocks  and  their  herds  to  seek  the  Lord,  Hosea  v.  6 ;  would  sacrifice 
multitudes  of  sheep  and  heifers,  which  was  the  main  outside  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  only  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  not  with  their  hearts,  with 
those  inward  qualifications  of  deep  humiliation  and  repentance  for  sin,  as 
though  outside  appearances  limited  God's  observation,  whereas  God  had 
told  them  before  that  he  'knew  Ephraim,  and  Israel  was  not  hid  from 
him*  ver.  8.  Thus  to  do  is  to  put  a  cheat  upon  God,  and  think  to  blind 
his  all-seeing  eye,  and  therefore  it  is  called  deceit :  Ps.  Ixxviii.  86,  <  They 
did  flatter  him  with  their  mouths.*  The  word  n/)9  signifies  to  deceive  as 
well  as  to  flatter ;  not  that  they  or  any  else  can  deceive  God,  but  it  implies 
an  endeavour  to  deceive  him  by  a  few  dissembling  words  and  gestures,  or 
an  imagination  that  God  was  satisfied  with  bare  professions,  and  would  not 

*  Camero.  p.  80,  coL  1. 
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concern  Himself  in  a  fhrther  inqnisition.  This  is  an  nnworihy  conceit  of 
God,  to  fancy  that  we  can  satisfy  for  inward  sins,  and  avert  approaching 
judgments  by  external  offidrings,  by  a  load  voice,  with  a  false  heart,  as  if 
God  (like  cluldren)  would  be  pleased  with  the  glittering  of  an  empty  shell, 
or  the  rattling  of  stones,  the  chinking  of  money,  a  mere  voice,  and  crying 
without  inward  frames  and  intentions  of  service. 

[4.]  In  cherishing  multitudes  of  evil  thoughts.  No  man  but  would  blush 
for  shame  if  the  base,  impure,  slovenly  thoughts,  either  in  or  out  of  duties  of 
worship,  were  visible  to  the  understanding  of  man.  How  diligent  would  he  be 
to  curb  his  luxuriant  and  unworthy  fancies,  as  well  as  bite  in  his  words ;  but 
when  we  give  the  reins  to  the  motions  of  our  hearts,  and  suffer  them  to  run 
at  random  without  a  curb,  it  is  an  evidence  we  are  not  concerned  for  their 
falling  under  the  notice  of  the  eye  of  God,  and  it  argues  a  very  weak  beUef 
of  this  perfection,  or  scarce  any  belief  at  all.  Who  can  think  any  man's 
heart  possessed  with  a  sense  of  this  infinite  excellency,  that  suffers  his  mind, 
in  his  meditation  on  God,  to  wander  into  every  sty,  and  be  picking  up 
stones  upon  a  dunghill  ?  What  doth  it  intimate  but  that  those  thoughts  are 
as  invisible  or  inaudible  to  God  as  they  are  to  men  without  the  garments  of 
words  ?*  When  a  man  thinks  of  obscene  things,  his  own  natund  notions, 
if  revived,  would  tell  him  that  God  discerns  what  he  thinks,  that  the  depths 
of  his  heart  are  open  to  him  ;  and  the  voice  of  those  notions  is,  deface  those 
vain  imaginations  out  of  your  minds.  But  what  is  done  ?  Men  cast  away 
rational  light,  muster  up  conceits,  that  God  sees  them  not,  knows  them  not, 
and  so  sink  into  the  puddle  of  their  sordid  imaginations  as  though  they 
remained  in  darkness  to  God. 

I  might  further  instance, 

[6.]  In  omission  of  prayer,  which  arises  sometimes  from  a  flat  atheism. 
Who  will  call  upon  a  God  that  believes  no  such  being  ?  Or  frt)m  partial 
atheism,  either  a  denial  of  God's  sufficiency  to  help,  or  of  his  omniscience 
to  know,  as  if  God  were  like  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  Crete,  framed  without 
ears. 

[6.]  In  the  hypocritical  pretences  of  men  to  exempt  them  from  the  ser- 
vice God  calls  them  to ;  when  men  pretend  one  thing,  and  intend  another. 
This  lurks  in  the  veins  sometimes  of  the  best  men ;  sometimes  it  ariseth 
from  the  fear  of  man,  when  men  are  more  afraid  of  the  power  of  man  than 
of  dissembling  with  the  Almighty.  It  will  pretend  a  virtue  to  cover  a  secret 
wile,  and '  choose  the  tongue  of  the  crafty,'  as  the  expression  in  Job,  chap.  xv.  6. 

The  case  is  plain  in  Moses,  who,  when  ordered  to  undertake  an  eminent 
service,  pretends  a  want  of  eloquence,  and  an  ungrateful  slowness  of  speech, 
Exod.  iv.  10.  This  generous  soul,  that  before  was  not  afraid  to  discover 
himself  in  the  midst  of  Egypt  for  his  countrymen,  answers  sneakingly  to 
God,  and  would  veil  his  carnal  fear  with  a  pretence  of  insufficiency  and 
humility.  'Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh?*  Exod.  iii.  11. 
He  could  not  well  allege  an  inability  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  since  he  had  had  an 
education  in  the  Egyptian  learning,  which  rendered  him  capable  to  appear  at 
court.  God  at  last  uncaseth  him,  and  shews  it  all  to  be  a  dissimulation ; 
and  whatsoever  was  the  pretence,  fear  lay  at  the  bottom.  He  was  afraid  of 
his  life  upon  his  appearance  before  Pharaoh,  from  whose  face  he  had  fled 
upon  the  slaying  the  Egyptian,  which  God  intimates  to  him,  Exod.  iv.  19, 
*  Go,  and  return  unto  Egypt,  for  all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy 
life.'  What  doth  this  carnage  speak,  but  as  if  God's  eye  were  not  upon 
our  inward  parts;  as  though  we  could  lock  him  out  of  our  hearts  that 
cannot  be  shut  out  from  any  creek  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  angels. 

*  Drexel  Nioetas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  p.  867. 
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Uss  2.  The  second  nse  is  of  comfort.  It  is  a  grotmd  of  great  eomlbtt 
under  the  present  dispensation  wherein  we  are.  Wo  haye  heard  the 
doctrinal  part,  and  God  hath  given  us  the  experimental  part  of  it  in  his 
special  providence  this  day*  npon  the  stage  of  world.  And  hlessed  be  God 
that  he  hath  given  ns  a  ground  of  comfort  without  going  out  of  our  ordinary 
course  to  fetch  it,  whereby  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  of  God's  ordering  for  ns. 

1.  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  the  clandestine  contrivances  of  men  against  the 
church.  His  eyes  pierce  as  &r  as  the  depths  of  heU.  Not  one  of  bis 
church's  adversaries  lies  in  a  mist ;  all  are  as  plain  as  the  stars  which  be 
numbers.  *  Mine  adversaries  are  all  before  thee/  Ps.  Ixiz.  19 ;  more  ex* 
actly  known  to  thee  than  I  can  recount  them.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  Christ, 
wherein  Christ  is  brought  in  speaking  to  God,  of  his  own  and  the  church's 
enemies.  He  comforts  himself  with  this,  that  God  hath  his  eye  upon  every 
particular  person  among  his  adversaries.  He  knows  where  they  repose 
themselves  when  they  go  out  to  consult,  and  when  they  come  in  with  their 
resolves.  He  discerns  all  the  rage  that  spirits  theur  hearts,  in  what  comer 
it  lurks,  how  it  acts ;  all  the  disorders,  motions  of  it,  and  every  object  of 
that  rage.  He  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  closest  and  subtilest  person.  Thus 
God  speaks  concerning  Sennacherib  and  his  host  against  Jerusalem,  Isa. 
xxzvii.  28,  29.  After  he  had  spoke  of  the  forming  of  his  church  and  the 
weakness  of  it,  he  adds,  '  But  I  know  thy  abode,  and  thy  going  out  and  thy 
coming  in,  and  thy  rage  against  me ;  because  thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy 
tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy 
nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  Wk,'  ic.  He  knows 
all  the  methods  of  the  counsels,  the  stages  they  had  iaid,  the  manner  of 
execution  of  their  designs,  all  the  ways  whither  they  turned  themselves,  and 
would  use  them  no  better  than  men  do  devouring  fish  and  untamed  beasts, 
with  a  hook  in  the  nose  and  a  bridle  in  the  month.  Those  statesmen  in  Isa. 
xxix.  15,  thought  thei)r  contrivances  too  deep  for  God  to  &thom,  and  too 
close  for  God  to  frustrate :  '  They  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsels  from 
the  Lord  ;  surely  your  turning  of  things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as 
the  potter's  clay,'  of  no  more  force  and  understanding  than  a  potter's  vessel, 
which  understands  not  its  own  form  wrought  by  the  artificer,  nor  the  use  it 
is  put  to  by  the  buyer  and  possessor  ;  or  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  potter's 
vessel,  that  can  be  as  easily  flung  back  into  the  mass  from  whence  it  was 
takoD,  as  preserved  in  the  figure  it  is  now  endued  with.  No  secret  designer 
is  shrouded  from  God's  sight,  or  can  be  sheltered  from  Gbd's  arm.  He 
understands  the  venom  of  their  hearts  better  than  we  can  feel  it,  and  dis- 
covers their  inward  fury  more  plainly  than  we  can  see  the  sting  or  teeth  of 
a  viper  when  they  are  opened  for  mischief;  and  to  what  purpose  doth  God 
know  and  see  them,  but  in  order  to  deliver  his  people  from  them  in  his  own 
due  time :  '  I  know  their  sorrow,  and  am  come  down  to  deliver  them,'  Exod. 
iii.  7,  8.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  continually  before  him  ;  he  knows, 
therefore,  all  that  would  undermme  and  demolish  them.  None  can  hurt 
Zion  by  any  ignorance  or  inadvertency  in  God. 

It  is  observable  that  our  Saviour,  assuming  to  himself  a  different  title  in 
every  epistle  to  the  seven  churches,  doth  particularly  ascribe  to  himself 
this  of  knowledge  and  wrath  in  that  to  Thyatira,  an  emblem  or  de« 
seription  of  the  Romish  state :  Bev.  ii.  19,  '  And  unto  the  angel  of 
the  church  at  Thyatira  write:  These  things  saith  the  Son  of  God, 
who  hath  his  eyes  like  to  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  like  fine  brass.'  IBs 
eyes,  like  a  flame  of  fire,  are  of  a  piercing  nature,  insinuating  themselves  into 
aJl  the  pores  and  parts  of  the  body  they  encounter  with ;  and  his  feet,  like 

*  Nov.  1678,  when  the  popish  plot  was  discoTered* 
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brass,  to  crash  them  with,  is  explained,  yerse  28,  '  I  will  kill  her  children 
with  death,  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  searches 
the  reins  and  the  heart :  and  I  will  give  to  eyeiy  one  of  yon  according  to 
your  works/  He  knows  every  design  of  the  Romish  party,  designed  by  that 
church  of  Thyatira.*  Jezebel,  there,  signifies  a  whor^  chmvh,  such  a 
church  as  shall  act  as  Jezebel,  .Ahab*s  wife,  who  was  not  only  a  worshipper 
of  idols,  bat  prppagated  idolatry  in  Israel,  slew  the  prophets,  persecuted 
Ehjah,  murdered  Naboth,  the  name  whereof  signifies  prophecy,  seized  upon 
his  possession.  And  if  it  be  said  that,  verse  1 9,  this  church  was  commended 
for  her  works,  fedth,  patience,  it  is  true  Rome  did  at  first  strongly  profess 
Chiistianity,  and  maintained  the  interest  of  it,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the 
practice  of  Jezebel,  and  committed  spiritual  adulteiy.  And  is  she  to  be 
owned  for  a  wife  that  now  plays  the  harlot,  because  she  was  honest  and 
modest  at  her  first  marriage  ?  And  though  she  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  not 
speedily :  f  verse  22,  *  I  wlH  cast  her  into  a  bed,*  seems  to  intimate  the 
destruction  of  Jezebel  not  to  be  at  once  and  speedily,  but  in  a  lingering  way, 
and  by  degrees,  as  sickness  consumes  a  body. 

2.  This  perfection  of  God  fits  him  to  be  a  special  object  of  trust.  If  he 
were  forgetfiil,  what  comfort  could  we  have  in  any  promise  ?  How  could 
we  depend  upon  him  if  he  were  ignorant  of  our  state  ?  His  compassions  to 
pity  us,  his  readiness  to  relieve  us,  his  power  to  protect  and  assist  us,  would 
be  insignificant,  without  his  omniscience  to  inform  his  goodness  and  direct 
the  arm  of  his  power.  This  perfection  is,  as  it  were,  God*s  office  of  intelli- 
gence. As  you  go  to  your  memorandum-book  to  know  what  you  are  to  do, 
BO  doth  God  to  his  omniscience.  This  perfection  is  God's  eye,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  necessities  of  his  church,  and  directs  all  his  other  attributes  in 
their  exercise  for  and  about  his  people.  You  may  depend  upon  his  mercy  that 
hath  promised,  and  upon  his  truth  to  perform,  upon  his  sufficiency  to  supply 
you  and  his  goodness  to  relieve  you,  and  his  righteousness  to  reward  you, 
because  he  hath  an  infinite  understanding  to  know  you  and  your  wants,  you 
and  your  services.  And  without  this  knowledge  of  his,  no  comfort  could  be 
drawn  firm  any  other  perfection ;  none  of  them  could  be  a  sure  nail  to  hang 
our  hopes  and  confidence  upon.  This  is  that  the  church  always  celebrated : 
Ps.  cv.  8,  '  He  hath  remembered  his  covenant  for  ever,  and  the  word  which 
he  hath  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations ; '  and  verse  42,  <  He  remem- 
bered his  holy  promise ;  *  and  Ps.  cvi.  45,  *  He  remembered  for  them  his 
covenant.'  He  remembers  and  imderstands  his  covenant,  therefore  his  pro- 
mise to  perform  it,  and  therefore  our  wants  to  supply  them. 

8.  And  the  rather,  because  God  knows  the  persons  of  all  his  own.  He' 
hath  in  his  infinite  understanding  the  exact  number  of  all  the  individual  per- 
sons that  belong  to  him  :  2  Tim.  ii.  1 9^  '  The  Lord  knows  them  that  are 
his.'  He  knows  all  things,  because  he  hath  created  them ;  and  he  knows 
his  people,  because  he  hath  not  only  made  them,  but  also  chose  them.  He 
could  no  more  choose  he  knew  not  what,  than  he  could  create  he  knew  not 
what.  He  knows  them  under  a  double  title  :  of  creation,  as  creatures,  in 
the  common  mass  of  creation ;  as  new  creatures,  by  a  particular  act  of 
separation.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them  in  time  whom  he  foreknew  from 
eternity.  His  knowledge  in  time  is  the  same  he  had  from  eternity.  He 
foreknew  them  that  he  intended  to  give  the  grace  of  faith  unto ;  and  he 
knows  them  after  they  believe,  because  he  knows  his  own  act  in  bestowing 
grace  upon  them,  and  his  own  mark  and  seal  wherewith  he  hath  stamped 

*  For  the  evidence  of  it  I  refer  you  to  Dr  More*8  Exposition  of  the  Seven 
Ghnrches,  worttiy  every  learned  and  ander«tanding  man*B  reading,  and  of  every  sober 
Romanist.  t  (^*  ^  ^> 
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them«  No  doubt  bat  he  that '  calls  the  stars  of  hesTSD  by  their  names/  Ps. 
cxlvii.  4,  knows  the  Dumber  of  those  living  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  firma- 
ment of  his  church.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  persons,  when  he  nam- 
hers  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  hath  registered  their  names  in  the  book  at 
life.  As  he  only  had  an  infinite  mercy  to  make  the  choice,  so  he  only  hath 
an  infinite  understanding  to  comprehend  their  persons.  We  only  know  the 
elect  of  God  by  a  moral  assurance  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  when  the  eon- 
yersation  of  men  is  according  to  the  doctrine  of  God.  We  hare  not  an  in- 
fallible knowledge  of  them,  we  may  be  often  mistaken ;  Judas,  a  devil,  may 
be  judged  by  man  for  a  saint,  till  he  be  stripped  of  his  disguise.  God  only 
hath  an  infallible  knowledge  of  them ;  he  knows  his  own  records,  and  the 
counterparts  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  None  can  counterfeit  bis  seal,  nor 
can  any  raze  it  out.  When  the  church  is  either  scattered  like  dust  by  per- 
secution, or  overgrown  with  superstition  and  idolatry,  that  there  is  scarce 
any  grain  of  true  religion  appearing,  as  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  who  complained 
that  he  was  left  alone,  as  if  the  church  had  been  rooted  out  of  that  comer  of 
the  world,  1  Kings  xix.  14,  18,  yet  God  knew  that  he  had  a  number  fed  in 
a  cave,  and  had  reserved  *  seven  thousand  men '  that  had  preserved  the 
purity  of  his  worship,  and  '  not  bowed  their  knee  to  Baal.*  *  Christ  knew  his 
sheep  as  well  as  he  is  known  of  them,  yea,  better  than  they  can  know  him. 
History  acquaints  us  that  Cyrus  had  so  vast  a  memory  that  he  knew  the  name 
of  every  particular  soldier  in  his  army,  which  consisted  of  divers  nations. 
Hhall  it  be  too  hard  for  an  infinite  nnderstanding  to  know  every  one  of  that 
host  that  march  under  his  banners  ?  May  he  not  as  well  know  them  as 
know  the  number,  qualities,  influences  of  those  stars  which  He  concealed 
from  our  eye,  as  well  as  those  that  are  visible  to  our  sense  ?  Yes,  he  knows 
them,  as  a  general,  to  employ  them,  as  a  shepherd,  to  preserve  them.  He 
knows  them  in  the  world  to  guard  them,  and  he  knows  them,  when  they  are 
out  of  the  world,  to  gather  them,  and  cull  out  their  bodies,  though  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloud  of  the  putrified  carcasses  of  the  wicked.  As  he  knew  tiiem 
from  all  eternity  to  elect  them,  so  he  knows  them  in  time  to  clothe  their 
persons  with  righteousness,  to  protect  their  persons  in  calamity,  according 
to  his  good  pleasure,  and  at  last  to  raise,  and  reward  them  according  to  his 
promise. 

4.  We  may  take  comfort  from  hence,  that  our  sincerity  cannot  be  on* 
known  to  an  infinite  understanding.  Not  a  way  of  the  righteous  is  con- 
cealed from  him,  and  therefore  they  shall  '  stand  in  judgment  before  him.* 
Ps.  i.  6,  *  The  Lord  knows  the  way  of  the  righteous  ;*  he  knows  them  to 
observe  them,  and  he  knows  them  to  reward  them.  How  comfortable  is  it 
to  appeal  to  this  attribute  of  God  for  our  integrity,  with  Hezekiah :  2  Bangs 
zz.  8,  '  Bemember,  Lord,  how  I  have  walked  before  thee  in  truth,  and  vrith 
a  peiiect  heart.'  Christ  himself  is  brought  in  this  prophetical  psalm  draw- 
ing out  the  comfort  of  this  attribute :  Ps.  zl.  9,  '  I  have  not  refrained  my 
lips,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest,'  meaning  his  faithfulness  in  declaring  the 
righteousness  of  God.  Job  foUows  the  same  steps :  '  Also  now,  behold,  my 
record  is  in  heaven,  and  my  witness  is  on  high,'  Job  xvi.  19;  my  inno- 
cence hath  the  testimony  of  men,  but  my  greatest  support  is  in  the  records 
of  God.  Also  ftoir,  or  besides  the  testimony  of  my  own  heart,  I  have 
another  witness  in  heaven  that  knows  the  heart,  and  can  only  judge  of  the 
principles  of  my  actions,  and  clear  me  from  the  scorn  of  my  friends,  and 
the  accusations  of  men,  with  a  justification  of  my  innocence.  He  repeats 
it  twice,  to  take  the  greater  comfort  in  it.  God  knows  that  we  do  that 
in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  which  may  be  judged  by  men  to  be  done  for 

*  Turrettine'B  Sermons,  p.  862. 
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unworthy  and  sordid  ends.  He  knows  not  only  the  outward  action,  but  the 
inward  affection,  and  praises  that  which  men  often  dispraise ;  and  writes 
down  that  with  an  euge,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,'  which  men 
daub  with  their  severest  censures.  Bom.  ii..29.  How  refreshing  is  it  to 
consider  that  God  never  mistakes  the  appearance  for  reality,  nor  is  led  by 
the  judgment  of  man !  He  sits  in  heaven,  and  laughs  at  their  follies  and 
censures.  If  God  had  no  sounder  and  no  more  piercing  a  judgment  than 
man,  woe  be  to  the  sincerest  souls,  that  are  often  judged  hypocrites  by  some* 
What  a  happiness  is  it  for  integrity  to  have  a  judge  of  infinite  understanding, 
who  will  one  day  wipe  off  the  dirt  of  worldly  reproaches ! 

'Again,  God  knows  the  least  dram  of  grace  and  righteousness  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  though  but  as  a  '  smoking  flax,*  or  as  the  least  bruise 
of  a  saving  conviction,  Mat.  xii.  20,  and  knows  it  so  as  to  cherish  it.  He 
knows  that  work  he  hath  begun,  and  never  hath  his  eye  off  from  it  to 
abandon  it. 

5.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  perfection  in  God  may  comfort  us 
in  our  secret  prayers,  sighs,  and  works.  If  God  were  not  of  infinite  under- 
standing, to  pierce  into  the  heart,  what  comfort  hath  a  poor  creature  that 
hath  a  scantiness  of  expressions,  but  a  heart  in  a  fiame  ?  If  God  did  not 
understand  the  heart,  faith  and  prayer,  which  are  internal  works,  would  be 
in  vain.  How  could  he  give  that  mercy  our  hearts  plead  for,  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  our  inward  affections  ?  Hypocrites  might  acale  heaven  by  lofty 
expressions,  and  a  sincere  soul  come  short  of  the  happiness  he  is  prepared 
for,  for  want  of  flourishing  gifts.  Prayer  is  an  internal  work,  words  are  but 
the  garment  of  prayer ;  meditation  is  the  body,  and  affections  the  soul  and 
life,  of  prayer :  *  Give  ear  to  my  words,  0  Lord ;  consider  my  meditation,' 
Ps.  V.  1.  Prayer  is  a  rational  act,  an  act  of  the  mind,  not  the  act  of  a 
parrot ;  prayer  is  an  act  of  the  heart,  though  the  speaking  prayer  is  the 
work  of  the  tongue.  Now,  God  gives  ear.'io  the  words,  but  he  considers 
the  meditation,  the  frame  of  the  heart.  ^  Consideration  is  a  more  exact 
notice  than  hearing,  the  act  only  of  the  ean  Were  not  God  of  an  infinite 
understanding,  an  omniscient,  he  might  take  fine  clothes,  a  heap  of  garments, 
for  the  man  himself,  and  be  put  off  by  glittering  words,  without  a  spiritual 
fiiime.  What  matter  of  rejoicing  is  it,  that  we  call  not  upon  a  deaf  and 
ignorant  idol,  but  on  one  that  listens  to  our  secret  petitions  to  give  them  a 
despatch,  that  knows  our  desires  afar  off,  and  from  the  infiniteness  of  his 
mercy,  joined  with  his  omniscience,  stands  ready  to  give  us  a  return  1 
Hath  he  not  a  book  of  remembrance  for  them  that  fear  him,  and  for  their 
sighs  and  ejaculations  to  him  as  well  as  their  discourses  of  him,  Mai.  iii.  16; 
and  not  only  what  prayers  they  utter,  but  what  gracious  and  holy  thoughts 
they  have  of  him,  '  that  thought  upon  his  name '  ?  Though  millions  of  sup- 
plications be  put  up  at  the  same  time,  yet  they  have  all  a  distinct  file  (as  I 
may  say)  in  an  infinite  understanding,  which  perceives  and  comprehends 
them  all.  As  he  observes  millions  of  sins  conmiitted  at  the  same  time  by 
a  vast  number  of  persons,  to  record  them  in  order  to  punishment,  so  he  dis- 
tinctly discerns  an  infinite  number  of  cries  at  the  same  moment  to  register 
them  in  order  to  an  answer. 

A  sigh  cannot  escape  an  infinite  understanding,  though  crowded  among  a 
mighty  multitude  of  cries  firom  others,  or  covered  wiUi  many  unwelcome 
distractions  in  ourselves,  no  more  than  a  believing  touch  from  the  woman 
that  had  the  bloody  issue  could  be  concealed  from  Christ,  and  be  undiscemed 
from  the  press  of  the  thronging  multitudes.  Our  groans  are  as  audible  and 
intelligible  to  him  as  our  words,  and  he  knows  what  is  the  mind  of  his  own 
Spirit,  though  expressed  in  no  plainer  language  than  sobs  and  heavings, 
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Bom.  yiii.  27.  Thus  David  eheen  np  himself  under  the  neglects  of  his 
friends :  Ps.  xzxviii.  9,  *  Lord,  my  desire  is  before  thee ;  and  my  groanii^ 
is  not  hid  from  thee.'  Not  a  groan  of  a  panting  spirit  shall  be  lost  till 
Qod  hath  lost  his  knowledge,  not  a  petition  forgotten  while  God  hath  a 
record,  nor  a  tear  dried  while  God  hath  a  bottle  to  reserve  it  in,  Ps.  Ivi.  8. 

Oar  secret  works  are  also  known  and  observed  by  him,  not  only  onr  oat- 
ward  labonr,  but  our  inward  love  in  it,  Heb.  vi.  10.  If  with  Isaac  we  go 
privately  into  the  field  to  meditate,  or  secretly  *  cast  onr  bread  upon  the 
waters,*  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  ns  to  reward  us,  and  returns  the  fruit  into 
OUT  own  bosoms,  Mat.  vi.  4,  6 ;  yea,  though  it  be  but  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
from  an  inward  spring  of  love  given  to  a  disciple.  He  sees  your  works  and 
your  labours,  and  faith  and  patience  in  working  them,  Bev.  ii..2,  all  the 
marks  of  your  industry,  aud  strength  of  your  intentions,  and  will  be  as 
exact  at  last  in  order  to  a  due  prabe,  as  to  open  sins  in  order  to  a  just 
recompence,  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  attribute  affords  comfort  in  the 
afflictions  of  good  men.  He  knows  their  pressures,  as  well  as  hears  their 
cries,  £xod.  iii.  7.  His  knowledge  comes  not  by  information  from  us,  but 
his  compassionate  listening  to  our  cries  springs  from  his  own  inspection 
into  our  sorrows;  he  is  affected  with  them  before  we  make  discovery  of 
them.  He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  best  season,  when  they  may  be  usefully 
inflicted,  and  when  they  may  be  profitably  removed.  The  tribulation  and 
poverty  of  his  church  is  not  unknown  to  him :  Bev.  ii.  8,  9,  '  I  know  thy 
works  and  tribulation,*  &e.  He  knows  their  works,  and  what  tribulation 
they  meet  with  for  him ;  he  sees  their  extremities,  when  they  are  toiling 
against  the  wind  and  tide  of  the  world,  Mark  vi.  48 ;  yea,  the  natural 
exigencies  of  the  multitude  are  not  neglected  by  him,  he  discerns  to  take 
care  of  them.  Our  Saviour  considered  the  three  days'  fasting  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  miraculously  provides  a  dish  for  them  in  the  wilderness.  No 
good  man  is  ever  out  of  God's  mind,  and  therefore  never  out  of  his  com- 
passionate care;  his  eye  pierceth  into  their  dungeons,  and  pities  their 
miseries.  Joseph  may  forget  his  brethren,  and  the  disciples  not  know 
Christ  when  he  walks  upon  the  midnight  waves  and  turbulent  sea,*  but 
a  lion's  den  cannot  obscure  a  Daniel  from  his  sight,  nor  the  depths  of  the 
whale's  belly  bury  Jonah  from  the  divine  understanding.  He  discems 
Peter  in  his  chains,  and  Stephen  under  the  stones  of  martyrdom ;  he  knows 
Lazarus  under  his  tattered  rags,  and  Abel  wallowing  in  his  blood ;  his  eye 
and  knowledge  goes  along  with  his  people  when  they  are  transplanted  into 
foreign  countries,  and  sold  for  slaves  into  the  islandis  of  the  €trecians ;  for 
*  he  will  raise  them  out  of  the  place,'  Joel  iii.  6,  7.  He  would  defeat  the 
hopes  of  the  persecutors,  and  applaud  the  patience  oi  his  peo]de.  Ha 
knows  his  people  in  the  tabernacle  of  life,  and  in  the  *  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,'  Ps.  xxiii.  He  knows  all  penal  evils,  because  he  commissioDS  and 
directs  them.  He  knows  the  instruments,  because  they  are  his  sword,  Ps. 
xvii.  IB ;  and  he  knows  his  gracious  sufferer,  because  he  hath  his  mark. 
He  discems  Job  in  his  anguish,  and  the  devil  in  his  malice.  By  the  direo- 
tion  of  this  attribute  he  orders  calamities,  and  rescues  from  them :  '  Thoa 
hast  seen  it,  for  thou  beholdest  mischief  and  spite,'  Ps.  z.  14«  That  is  the 
comfort  of  the  psalmist,  and  the  comfort  of  every  believer,  and  the  grofuad 
of  committing  themselves  to  Gk>d  under  all  the  ii^ustice  of  men. 

7.  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  our  infirmities.  As  he  knows  our  sins  to  charge 
them,  BO  he  knows  the  weakness  of  our  nature  to  pity  us.  As  his  infinite 
understanding  may  scare  us,  because  he  knows  our  transgressions,  so  it  may 
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relieye  us,  because  he  knows  oar  natnral  mutability  in  oar  first  creation  : 
'  He  knows  oar  frame,  he  remembers  that  we  are  dast/  Ps.  ciii.  14.  It  is 
the  reason  of  the  precedent  yerses,  why  he  removes  oar  transgression  from 
ns,  why  he  is  so  backward  in  pnnishing,  so  patient  in  waiting,  so  forward 
in  pitying;  why  ?  He  doth  not  only  remember  oar  sins,  bat  remember  oar 
frame  or  forming,  what  brittle,  though  clear  glasses  we  are  by  creation,  how 
easy  to  be  cracked.  He  remembers  oar  impotent  and  weak  condition  by 
eormption ;  what  a  sink  we  have  of  vain  imaginations  that  remain  in  as 
after  regeneration  ;  he  doth  not  only  consider  that  we  were  made  according 
to  his  image,  and  therefore  able  to  stand,  bat  that  we  were  made  of  dast  and 
weak  matter,  and  had  a  sensitive  soal,  like  that  of  beasts,  as  well  as  an 
intellectnal  natare,  like  that  of  angels,  and  therefore  liable  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  it  without  exact  care  and  watchfulness.  If  he  remembered  only 
the  first,  there  would  be  no  issue  but  indignation ;  but  the  consideration  of 
the  latter  moves  his  compassion.  How  miserable  should  we  be  for  want  of 
this  perfection  in  the  divine  nature,  whereby  God  remembers  and  reflects 
npon  his  past  act  in  our  first  frame,  and  the  mindfulness  of  our  condition 
excites  the  motion  of  his  bowels  to  us  !  Had  he  lost  the  knowledge  how  he 
first  frwned  us,  did  he  not  still  remember  the  mutability  of  our  nature  as  we 
were  formed  and  stamped  in  his  mint,  how  much  more  wretched  would  our 
condition  be  than  it  is  1  If  his  remembrance  of  our  original  be  one  ground 
of  his  pity,  the  sense  of  his  omniscience  should  be  a  ground  of  our  comfort 
in  the  stirring  of  our  infirmities ;  he  remembers  we  were  but  dust  when  he 
made  us,  and  yet  remembers  we  are  but  dnst  while  he  preserves  and  for- 
bears us. 

8.  It  is  some  comfort  in  the  fears  of  some  lurking  corruption  in  our 
hearts.  We  know  by  this  whither  to  address  ourselves  for  the  search  and 
discovery  of  it.  Perhaps  some  blessings  we  want  are  retarded,  some  cala- 
mities we  understand  not  the  particular  cause  of  are  inflicted,  some  petitions 
we  have  put  up  hang  too  long  for  an  answer,  and  the  chariot  wheels  of  divine 
goodness  move  slow,  and  are  long  in  coming.  Let  us  beg  the  aid  of  this 
attribute  to  open  to  us  the  remoras,  to  discover  what  base  affection  there  is 
that  retards  the  mercies  we  want,  or  attracts  the  affliction  we  feel,  or  bars 
the  door  against  the  return  of  our  supplications.  What  our  dim  sight  cannot 
discover,  the  clear  eye  of  God  can  make  visible  to  us.  Job  x.  2,  '  Shew  me 
wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me.'  As  in  want  of  pardon,  we  particularly 
plead  his  mercy,  and  in  our  desires  for  the  performance  of  his  promise  we 
argue  with  him  from  his  fJEuthfulness,  so  in  the  fear  of  any  insincerity  or 
hidden  corruption  we  should  implore  his  omniscience.  For  as  God  is  a 
God  in  covenant,  our  God,  our  God  in  the  whole  of  his  nature,  so  the  per- 
fections of  his  nature  are  employed  in  their  several  stations  as  assistances  of 
his  creatures.  This  was  David's  practice  and  comfort.  After  that  large 
meditation  on  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  God,  he  turns  his 
thoughts  of  it  into  petitions  for  the  employment  of  it  in  the  concerns  of  his 
soul,  and  begs  a  mercy  suitable  to  the  glory  of  this  perfection:  Ps.  cxxxix.  28, 
*  Search  me,  O  God,  and  tiy  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts  ; ' 
dive  to  the  bottom  :  ver.  24,  *  And  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me, 
and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.'  His  desire  is  not  barely  that  God 
should  know  him,  for  it  would  be  senseless  to  beg  of  God  that  he  should 
have  mercy,  or  fedthfnlness,  or  power,  or  knowledge  in  his  nature ;  but  he 
desires  the  exercise  of  this  attribute  in  the  discovery  of  himself  to  himself, 
in  order  to  his  sight  of  any  wicked  way,  and  humiliation  for  it,  and  reforma- 
tion of  it  in  order  to  his  conduct  to  everlasting  life.  As  we  may  appeal  to 
this  per£9ction  to  judge  us,  when  the  sincerity  of  our  actions  is  censured  by 
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others,  so  we  may  implore  it  io  Beaxeh  as  when  oqr  sineeiity  is  questioned 
by  oomelvesy  that  oar  minds  may  be  enlightened  by  a  beam  from  his 
knowledge,  and  the  little  thieves  may  be  palled  oat  of  their  dens  in  oar 
hearts  by  the  hand  of  his  power.  In  partioalar,  it  is  oar  oomfort  thai  we 
ean,  and  oar  necessity  that  we  mast,  address  partiealarly  to  ibis,  when  we 
engage  solenmly  in  a  work  of  self-examination ;  thai  we  may  haye  a  clearer 
eye  to  direct  as  than  oar  own,  that  we  may  not  mistake  brass  for  gold,  or 
connterfeit  graces  for  trae ;  that  nothing  thai  is  filthy  and  fit  to  be  caai  oni 
may  escape  oar  sight,  and  preserve  its  stations.  And  we  need  not  ^nestion 
the  laying  at  the  door  of  this  neglect  (viz.,  not  calling  in  ibis  aitribate  io 
oar  aid,  whose  proper  office  it  is,  as  I  may  so  say,  to  search  and  inqaire)  all 
the  mistakes,  ill  saccess,  and  frnitlessness  of  oar  endeavoars  in  setf-exami- 
nation,)  becanse  we  woald  engage  in  ii  in  the  piiifdl  strength  of  our  own 
dimness,  and  not  in  the  light  of  God's  coantenance,  and  the  assistance  of 
his  eye,  which  can  discern  what  we  cannot  see,  and  discover  thai  io  ns 
which  we  cannot  manifest  to  onrselves.  It  is  a  comfort  to  a  learner  of  an 
art,  io  have  a  skilfol  eye  to  overlook  his  work,  and  inform  him  of  tlia 
defects.  Beg  the  help  of  Uie  eye  of  God  in  all  yoor  searches  and  self- 
examinations. 

9.  The  consideration  of  this  aitribate  is  comfortable  in  oar  assarancesot 
and  reflections  npon,  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  seeking  of  ii.  As  Gk>d  pnniahea 
men  for  sin  according  to  his  knowledge  of  them,  which  is  greater  ihan 
the  knowledge  their  own  consciences  have  of  them,  so  he  pardons  accord- 
ing io  bis  knowledge.  He  pardons  not  only  according  to  oar  know* 
ledge,  bat  according  io  his  own.  He  is  greater  than  any  man's  heart, 
io  condemn  for  that  which  a  man  is  at  present  ignorani  of,  and  greater 
ihan  oar  hearts,  io  pardon  thai  which  is  not  at  present  visible  io  as ; 
he  knows  thai  which  the  mosi  waichfol  conscienee  cannot  take  a  aarvey 
of.  If  God  had  not  an  infinite  nndersianding  of  aa»  how  eoald  we  have  a 
perfect  and  fall  pardon  from  him  ?  It  wonld  noi  stand  with  his  hononr 
io  pardon  he  knew  not  what.  He  knows  what  crimes  we  have  io  be  pardoned, 
when  we  know  not  all  of  them  onrselves,  thai  stand  in  need  of  a  graciona 
remission ;  his  omniscience  beholds  every  sin,  io  charge  ii  upon  oar  Savioor. 
If  he  knows  oar  sins  thai  are  black,  he  knows  every  mite  of  Ghriai*8 
righteonsness,  which  is  pare,  and  the  nimosi  extent  of  his  merits,  as  well  as 
the  demerit  of  oar  iniqniiies.  As  he  knows  ihe  filth  of  oar  sin,  he  also 
knows  the  covering  of  oar  Savioar ;  he  knows  ihe  valne  of  the  Redeemer's 
safferings,  and  exactly  nnderstands  every  plea  in  ihe  intercession  of  ma 
advocate.  Thongh  God  knows  oar  sins  oeSdo  indice^  jet  he  doth  noi  see 
them  oculojudicef  with  a  jndicial  eye.  His  omniscience  stirs  noi  np  his 
justice  to  revenge,  bat  his  mercy  io  pity.  His  infinite  nndersianding  of 
what  Chrisi  hath  done  directs  him  io  disarm  his  Jastice,  and  sonnd  an  alaim 
to  his  bowels.  As  he  anderstandp  better  than  we  whal  we  have  com* 
mitied,  so  he  nnderstands  better  than  we  what  onr  Savioar  hath  merited, 
and  his  eye  directs  his  hand  in  the  Uotting  ooi  gaili,  and  applying  ihe  remedy. 

Use  8.  The  third  nse  shall  be  io  sinners  to  hnmble  tiiem,  and  put  them 
npon  serions  consideration.  This  aitribate  speaks  iecriblie  things  to  a  pro* 
fligate  sinner.  Basil  thinks  that  the  ripping  open  the  sins  of  the  damned  to 
their  faces  by  this  perfection  of  God  is  more  terrible  ihan  their  other  tor- 
ments in  hell.  God  knows  the  persons  of  wicked  men,  not  one  ia  exempted 
from  his  eye,  he  sees  all  the  actions  of  men  as  well  as  he  knowe  their  per* 
sons :  Job  xi.  11,  <  He  knows  vain  men^  he  sees  wickedness  also^'  Job 
xxxiv.  21,  <  His  eye  is  npon  all  their  goings*  He  heats  the  meet  private 
whispers,  Ps.  cxxxix.  4;  the  spopcj  manner^  cireunstsDoe  of  ^ealuog  he 
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kaowB  it  altogether ;  '  he  understands  all  onr  thoughts/  the  first  bnbblings 
of  that  bitter  spring,  yer.  2.  The  quickest  glances  of  the  fimej,  the  closest 
musings  of  the  mind,  and  the  abortive  wouldings  or  wishes  of  the  will,  the 
language  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  tongae ;  not  a  foolish 
thought  or  an  idle  word,  not  a  wanton  glance  or  a  dishonest  action  ;  not  a 
negligent  service,  or  a  distracting  &ncy,  but  is  more  visible  to  him  than  the 
fil&  of  a  dunghill  can  be  to  any  man  by  the  help  of  a  sunbeam.  How  much 
better  would  it  be  for  desperate  sinners  to  have  their  crimes  known  to  all 
angels  in  heaven,  and  men  upon  earth,  and  devils  in  heU,  than  that  they 
should  be  known  to  their  sovereign,  whose  laws  they  have  violated,  and 
to  their  judge,  whose  righteousness  obligeth  him  to  revenge  the  injuiy ! 

1.  Consider,  what  a  poor  refuge  is  secrecy  to  a  sinner  t  Not  the  mists 
of  a  foggy  day,  not  the  obscurity  of  the  darkesinight,  not  the  closest  curtains^ 
nor  the  deepest  dungeon,  can  hide  any  sin  from  the  eye  of  God.  Adam  is 
known  in  his  thickets,  and  Jonah  in  his  cabin.  Achan's  wedge  of  gold  is 
discerned  by  him,  though  buried  in  the  earth,  and  hooded  with  a  tent. 
Shall  Sarah  be  unseen  by  him,  when  she  mockingly  laughs  behind  the  door  f 
Shall  Gehazi  tell  a  lie,  and  comfort  himself  with  an  imagination  of  his  master's 
ignorance,  as  long  as  God  knows  it?  Whatsoever  works  men  do,  are  not 
hid  from  God,  whether  done  in  the  darkness  or  daylight,  in  the  midnight 
darkness  or  the  noonday  sun.  He  is  all  eye  to  see,  and  he  hath  a  great 
wrath  to  punish.  The  wheels  in  Ezekiel  are  flill  of  eyes :  a  pierdng  eye  to 
behold  the  sinner,  and  a  swift  wheel  of  wrath  to  overtake  him.  God  is  li^, 
and  of  all  things  light  is  most  difficultiy  kept  out.  The  '  secretest  sins  are 
set  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,'  Ps.  xc.  8,  as  legible  to  him  as  if  writ  with 
a  sunbeam ;  more  visible  to  him  than  the  greatest  print  to  the  sharpest  eye. 
The  Ibmications  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  perhaps  known  only  to  her  own 
conscience,  were  manifest  to  Christ,  John  iv.  16.  There  is  nothing  so 
secretiy  done,  but  there  is  an  inMlible  witness  to  prepare  a  charge.  Though 
God  be  invisible  to  us,  we  must  not  imagine  we  are  so  to  him ;  it  is  a  vanity 
tiMrefore  to  think  we  can  conceal  ourselves  from  6h>d,  by  concealing  the 
notions  of  God  from  our  sense  and  practice.  If  men  be  as  close  from  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  as  from  those  of  the  sun ;  yea,  if  they  could  separate  them- 
selves from  their  own  shadow ;  they  could  not  draw  ttiemselves  from  God's 
understanding.  How  then  can  darkneas  shelter  us,  or  crafty  artifices  de- 
fend us  ?  With  what  shame  will  sinners  be  filled,  when  Grod,  who  hath 
traced  their  steps,  and  writ  their  sins  in  a  book,  shall  ntake  a  repetitk)n  of 
tfaeir  ways,  and  unveil  the  web  of  their  wickedness. 

2.  What  a  dreadful  consideration  is  this  to  the  juggling  hypocrite,  that 
masks  himself  with  an  appearance  of  piety  I  An  infinite  understanding 
judges  not  according  to  the  veils  and  shadows,  but  according  to  truth :  *  He 
judges  not  accoiding  to  appeamnce,'  1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  The  outward  comeli- 
ness of  a  work  imposeth  not  on  him ;  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  his  esti- 
mations, are  quite  of  another  nature  than  those  of  men.  By  this  perfection 
God  looks  through  the  veil,  and  beholds  the  litter  of  abominations  in  th« 
secrets  of  the  soul,  the  true  quality  and  principle  of  every  work,  and  judges 
of  them  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  appear.  IMsgniBed  pretexts  cannot 
deceive  him ;  tiie  disguises  are  known  afar  off  before  they  are  weaved,  Yw 
piereeth  into  the  depths  of  the  most  abstruse  wills  ;  all  secret  ends  are  dis- 
sected before.  Every  action  is  naked  in  its  outside,  and  open  in  its  inside, 
all  are  as  clear  to  him  as  if  their  bodies  were  of  crystal,  so  thst  if  there  be 
any  secret  reserves,  he  will  certaix^  reprove  us.  Job  xiii.  10.  We  are  often 
deceived,  we  may  take  wolves  for  sheep,  and  hypocrites  for  believers ;  for 
the  eyes  of  men  are  no  better  than  fledi,  and  dive  no  further  than  appear- 
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ance ;  but  an  infinite  nnderstanding,  that  fathoms  the  secret  depths  of  the 
heart,  is  too  knowing  to  let  a  dream  pass  for  a  tmth,  or  mistake  a  shadow 
for  a  body.  Though  we  call  God  FaUier  all  oar  days,  speak  the  langaago  of 
angels,  or  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,  he  can  discern  whether  we 
have  his  mark  upon  us  ;  he  can  espy  the  treason  of  Judas  in  a  kiss ;  Herod's 
intent  of  murdering  under  a  specious  pretence  of  worship ;  a  Pharisee's 
fraud  under  a  broad  philacteiy ;  a  ravenous  wolf  under  the  softness  of.  a 
sheep's  skin ;  and  the  devil  in  Samuel's  mantle,  or  when  he  would  shroud 
himself  among  the  sons  of  God,  Job  i.  6,  7.  All  the  rooms  of  the  heart, 
and  every  atom  of  dust  in  the  least  chink  of  it,  is  dear  to  his  eye.  He  can 
strip  sin  from  the  furest  excuses,  pierce  into  the  heart  with  more  ease  than 
the  sun  can  through  the  thinnest  cloud  or  vapour,  and  look  through  all 
Ephraim's  ingenious  inventions  to  excuse  his  idolatry,  Hosea  v.  8.  Hypocrisy 
then  is  a  senseless  thing,  since  it  cannot  escape  unmasking  by  an  infinite 
understanding.  As  all  our  force  cannot  stop  his  arm,  when  he  is  resolved 
to  punish,  so  all  our  sophistry  cannot  blind  his  understanding,  when  he 
comes  to  judge.  Woe  to  the  hypocrite,  for  God  sees  him ;  all  his  juggling 
is  open  and  naked  to  infinite  imderstanding. 

8.  Is  it  not  also  a  senseless  thing  to  be  careless  of  sins  committed  long 
ago  ?  The  old  sins  forgotten  by  men,  stick  &st  in  an  infinite  understanding. 
Time  cannot  raze  out  that  which  hath  been  known  from  eternity.  Why 
should  they  be  forgotten  many  years  after  they  were  acted,  since  they  were 
foreknown  in  an  eternity  before  they  were  committed,  or  the  criminal  capable 
to  practise  them  ?  Amalek  must  pay  their  arrears  of  their  ancient  unkind- 
ness  to  Israel  in  the  time  of  Saul,  tiiough  the  generation  that  committed 
ihem  were  rotten  in  their  graves,  1  Sam.  xv.  2.  Old  sins  are  written  in  a 
book,  which  lies  always  before  God ;  and  not  only  our  own  sins,  but  the 
sins  of  our  fathers,  to  be  requited  upon  their  posterity :  Isa.  Ixv.  6,  *  Behold 
it  is  written.'  What  a  vanity  is  it,  then,  to  be  regardless  of  the  sins  of  an 
age  that  went  before  us ;  because  they  are  in  some  measure  out  of  our 
knowledge,  are  they  therefore  blotted  out  of  God's  remembrance  ?  Sins  are 
•  bound  up  with  him,  as  men  do  bonds,  till  they  resolve  to  sue  for  the  debt : 

*  The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound  up,'  Hosea  xiii.  12.  As  his  foreknow- 
ledge extends  to  all  acts  that  shall  be  done,  so  his  remembrance  extends  to 
all  acts  that  have  been  done.  We  may  as  well  say,  God  foreknows  nothing 
that  shall  be  done  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as  that  he  forgets  any  things  that 
hath  been  done  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  former  ages  of  the 
world  are  no  frirther  distant  from  him  than  the  latter.  God  hath  a  calendar 
(as  it  were)  or  an  account-book  of  men's  sins  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  what  they  did  in  their  childhood,  what  in  their  youth,  what  in 
their  manhood,  and  what  in  their  old  age.  He  hath  them  *  in  store  among 
his  treasure,'  Dent,  xxxii.  84.  He  hath  neither  lost  his  understanding  to 
know  them,  nor  his  resolution  to  revenge  them.     As  it  follows :  ver.  85, 

*  To  me  vengeance  belongs.'  He  intends  to  enrich  his  justice  with  a  glorious 
manifestation,  by  rendering  a  due  recompence.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  God  doth  not  only  necessarily  remember  them,  but  sometimes  binds 
himself  by  an  oath  to  do  it :  Amos  viiL  7,  *  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  the 
excellency  of  Jacobs  Surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  works ;'  or  in 
the  Hebrew,  '  If  I  ever  forget  any  of  their  works ;'  that  is,  let  me  not  be 
accounted  a  God  for  ever,  if  I  do  forget ;  let  me  lose  my  Godhead,  if  I  lose 
my  remembrance.  It  is  not  less  a  misery  to  the  wicked,  than  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  the  godly,  that  their  record  is  in  heaven. 

4.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  infinite  understanding  doth  exactly  know 
the  sins  of  men ;  he  knows  so  as  to  consider.    He  doth  not  only  know  them. 
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but  intently  behold  them :  Ps.  xi.  4,  <  His  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men/ 
a  metaphor  taken  from  men,  that  contract  the  eyelids  when  they  wonld 
wistly  and  accnrately  behold  a  thing ;  it  is  not  a  transient  and  careless 
look :  Ps.  X.  14»  '  Thou  hast  seen  it  ;*  thou  hast  intently  beheld  it,  as  the 
word  properly  signifies.  He  beholds  and  knows  the  actions  of  every  par- 
ticular man,  as  if  there  were  none  bat  he  in  the  world ;  and  doth  not  only 
know,  bat  ponder,  Prov.  y.  21,  and  *  consider  their  works,'  Ps.  zzziii.  16. 
He  is  not  a  bare  spectator,  bat  a  diligent  obserrer :  '  By  him  actions  are 
weighed,'  1  Sam.  ii.  8,  to  see  what  degree  of  good  or  evil  there  is  in 
them,  what  there  is  to  blemish  them,  what  to  advantage  them,  what  the 
qaality  and  quantity  of  every  action  is.  Consideration  takes  in  every  cir- 
oomstance  of  the  considered  object.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  place  where,  the 
minnte  when,  the  mercy  against  which  it  is  committed ;  the  nomber  of  them 
is  exact  in  God's  book :  *  They  have  tempted  me  now  these  ten  times,' 
Nam.  xiv.  22,  against  the  demonstrations  of  my  glory  in  Egypt  and  the 
wilderness.  The  whole  gailt  in  every  cireomstance  is  spread  before  him.  His 
knowledge  of  men's  sins  is  not  confased,  sach  an  imperfection  an  infinite 
nnderstanding  cannot  be  snbject  to ;  it  is  exact,  for  '  iniqnity  is  marked  before 
him,'  Jer.  ii.  22. 

5.  God  knows  men's  miscarriage  so  as  to  judge.  This  nse  his  omni- 
science is  pat  to,  to^maintain  his  sovereign  authority  in  the  exercise  of  his 
justice.  His  notice  of  the  sins  of  men  is  in  order  to  a  just  retribution :  Ps. 
X.  14,  '  Thou  hast  seen  mischief,  to  requite  it  with  thy  hand.'  The  eye  of 
his  knowledge  directs  the  hand  of  his  justice,  and  no  sinful  action  that  falls 
under  his  cognizance  but  will  fell  under  his  revenge ;  they  can  as  little 
escape  his  censure  as  they  can  his  knowledge.  He  is  a  witness  in  his 
omniscience,  that  he  may  be  a  judge  in  his  righteousness.  '  He  knows  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked'  so  as  to  hate  their  works,  and  testify  his  abhorrency 
of  that  which  is  of  high  value  with  men,  Luke  xvi.  15.  Sin  is  not  pre- 
served in  his  understanding,  or  written  down  in  his  books  to  be  moth-eaten 
as  an  old  manuscript,  but  to  be  opened  one  day  and  copied  out  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  He  writes  them  to  publish  them,  and  sets  them  in  the 
lig^t  of  his  countenance,  to  bring  them  to  the  Hght  of  their  consciences.  What 
a  terrible  consideration  is  it,  to  think  that  the  sins  of  a  day  are  upon  record 
in  an  in&Uible  understanding,  much  more  the  sins  of  a  week.  What  a  num- 
ber, then,  do  the  sins  of  a  month,  a  year,  ten  or  forty  years  arise  to !  How 
many  actions  against  charity,  against  sincerity !  What  an  infinite  number 
is  there  of  them,  all  bound  up  in  the  court-rolls  of  God's  omniscience,  in 
order  to  a  trial,  to  be  brought  out  before  the  eyes  of  men !  Who  can  seri- 
ously consider  all  those  bonds,  reserved  in  the  cabinet  of  Ch)d's  knowledge, 
to  be  sued  out  agajnst  the  sinner  in  due  time,  without  an  unexpressible 
horror  ? 

Use  4.  The  fourth  use  is  of  exhortation.  Let  us  have  a  sense  of  God's 
knowledge  upon  our  hearts.  All  wickedness  hath  a  spring  from  a  want  of 
due  consideration  and  sense  of  it.  David  concludes  it  so,  Ps.  IxxxvL  14 ; 
the  proud  rose  up  against  him,  and  violent  men  sought  after  his  soul,  be- 
cause they  did  not  set  God  before  them.  They  think  God  doth  not  know, 
and  therefore  care  not  what  nor  how  they  act.  When  the  fear  of  this  attri- 
bute is  removed,  a  door  is  opened  to  all  impiety.  What  is  there  so  vilian- 
ous  but  the  minds  of  men  wUl  attempt  to  act  ?  What  reverence  of  a  Deity 
can  be  left,  when  the  sense  of  his  infinite  understanding  is  extinguished  ? 
What  faith  could  there  be  in  judgment,  in  witnesess?  How  would  the 
foundations  of  human  society  be  overturned !  the  pillars  upon  which  com- 
merce stands  be  utterly  broken  and  dissolved!     What  society  can  be 
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preierved  if  this  be  not  trnly  believed  and  fiuthfbllj  etnek  to  ?  But  how 
eaeil J  would  oathe  be  swallowed  and  qoiekl j  violated  if  the  senae  of  this 
perfection  were  rooted  oat  of  the  minds  of  men  1  What  fear  eonld  thej 
have  of  calling  to  witness  a  being  they  imagine  blind  and  ignorant  f  Men 
eeeretly  imagine  that  Qod  knows  not,  or  soon  foigetsy  and  &en  make  bold 
to  sin  against  him,  Ezek.  viii.  12.  How  mneh  does  it  therefore  ooncem  na 
to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  sense  of  this?  If  God  'writes  ns  npon  the 
palms  of  his  hands/  as  the  expression  is,  to  remember  ns,  let  ns  engrave 
him  npon  the  tables  of  onr  hearts  to  remember  him.  It  woold  be  a  good 
motto  to  write  npon  onr  minds,  God  knows  all,  he  is  of  infinite  ander« 
standing. 

1.  This  wonld  give  cheek  to  mnch  iniquity.    Can  a  man's  consdenee 
easily  and  delightfully  swallow  that  which  he  is  sensible  fells  nnder  the 
cognizance  of  God,  when  it  is  hatefnl  to  the  eye  of  his  holiness,  and  renders 
the  aetor  odious  to  him  ?    *  Doth  he  not  see  my  ways,  and  count  all  my 
steps,'  saith  Job,  ch&p.  xzxi.  4.    To  what  end  doth  he  fix  this  consideni- 
tion  ?    To  keep  him  from  wanton  glances.    Temptations  have  no  encour* 
agement  to  come  near  him  that  is  eonstantly  armed  with  the  thoughts  that 
hijs  sin  is  booked  in  Gk>d's  omniscience.    If  any  impudent  devil  hath  the 
fiice  to  tempt  us,  we  should  not  have  the  impudttioe  to  join  issue  with  him 
under  the  sense  of  an  infinite  understandbig.     How  fruitless  would  hii 
wiles  be  against  this  consideration!     How  easily  wonld  his  snaies  be 
cracked  by  one  sensible  thought  of  this  I    This  dotii  Solomon  prescribe  to 
allay  the  heat  of  carnal  imaginations,  Prov.  v.  dO,  21.    It  were  a  useful 
question  to  ask  at  the  appearance  of  eveiy  temptation,  at  the  entrance  upon 
every  action,  as  the  church  did  in  temptations  to  idolatry,  Ps.  xliv.  21, 
'  Shall  not  God  seaioh  this  out,  for  he  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart  ? ' 
His  understanding  comprehends  us  more  than  our  conscienoes  can  our  aefca, 
or  our  understanding  our  thoughts.    Who  durst  speak  treason  against  » 
prince  if  he  were  sure  he  heard  him,  or  that  it  would  come  to  his  know* 
ledge  ?    A  sense  of  God's  knowledge  of  wickedness  in  the  first  motion  and 
inward  contrivance  would  bar  the  accomplishment  and  execution.    The  con- 
sideration of  God's  infinite  understanding  would  ay  Stand  to  the  first  glances 
oi  the  heart  to  sin. 

2.  It  would  make  us  watchful  over  our  hearts  and  thoughts.  Sboold  we 
harbour  any  unworthy  thoughts  in  our  cabinet,  if  our  heads  and  hearts  wer» 
possessed  with  this  usefbl  truth,  that  God  knows  everythii^  which  cornea 
into  our  minds,  we  should  as  much  blush  at  the  rising  of  impure  thoughts 
before  the  understanding  of  .God  as  at  the  discovery  of  unworthy  actiona  t9 
the  knowledge  of  men.  If  we  lived  under  a  sense  that  not  a  thought  of  all 
those  millions  which  flutter  about  our  minds  can  be  concealed  fhm  him, 
how  watchful  and  careful  should  we  be  of  our  hearts  and  thoughts ! 

8.  It  wouM  be  a  good  preparation  to  every  duty.  This  consideration 
should  be  the  pre&ce  to  every  service,— The  divine  understanding  knows 
how  I  now  act.  This  would  engage  as  to  serious  intention,  and  quell  wan* 
dering  and  distracting  fancies.  Who  would  come  before  God  with  a  cars* 
less  and  ignorant  soul,  under  a  sense  of  his  infinite  understanding,  and 
prerogative  of  searching  the  heart?  '  O  thou  that  sittest  in  heaven  *  was 
a  consideration  the  psafanist  had  at  the  beginning  of  him  prayer.  Pa.  oxxiii.  1, 
whereby  he  testifies  not  only  an  apprehension  of  the  migesty  and  power  of 
God,  but  of  his  omniscience,  as  one  sitting  above  beholds  all  that  is  below. 
Would  we  offer  to  God  such  raw  and  uncUgested  petitions;  would  there  be 
so  nmdi  flatness  in  our  services;  should  onr  hearts  so  oflen  give  ua  ths 
slip;  would  any  hang  down  their  heads  like  a  bubash  by  an  afieeted  ot 
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eoonterfeit  humility  while  the  heart  is  filled  with  pride,  if  we  did  actuate 
faith  in  thia  attribnte  ?  No ;  oar  prayers  would  be  more  sound,  onr  devo- 
tions moie  vigorous,  onr  hearts  more  close,  our  spirits  like  the  chariots  of 
Amminadab,  more  swift  in  their  motions.  Every^iing  woald  be  done  by  as 
with  all  onr  might,  which  woold  be  very  feeble  and  £unt  if  we  conceived 
God  to  be  of  a  &iite  understanding  like  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore  before 
every  duty,  not  draw,  but  open  the  curtains  between  God  and  our  souls, 
and  think  that  we  are  going  before  him  that  sees  us.  Gen.  zvi.  18,  heiore 
him  that  knows  us.  ijid  the  stronger  impressions  of  the  divine  knowledge 
are  upon  our  minds,  the  better  would  our  preparation  be  for,  and  the  more 
active  our  frames  in  every  service.  And  certainly  we  may  judge  of  the  suit- 
ableness of  our  preparations  by  the  strength  of  such  impressions  upon  us. 

4.  This  would  tend  to  make  us  sincere  in  our  whole  course.  This  pre- 
scription David  gave  to  Solomon,  to  maintain  a  soundness  and  health  of 
spirit  in  his  walk  before  God :  1  Ghron.  xzviii.  9,  '  And  thou  Solomon,  my 
son,  know  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and  serve  him  with  a  perfDct  heart;  for 
the  Lord  understands  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts.'  Josejdtius* 
gives  this  reason  for  Abel's  holiness,  that  he  believed  God  was  ignorant  of 
nothing.  As  the  doctrine  of  omniscience  is  the  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gion, so  the  impression  of  it  would  promote  the  praetioe  of  all  religion. 
When  all  our  ways  are  imAgined  by  us  to  be  before  the  Lord,  we  shall 
then  keep  his  precepts,  Ps.  cziz.  168.  And  we  can  never  be  perfect  or 
sincere  till  we  walk  before  God,  Gen.  zvii.  1,  as  under  the  eye  of  Gk>d's 
knowledge.  What  we  speak,  what  we  think,  what  we  act,  is  in  his  sight. 
He  knows  every  place  where  we  are,  everything  that  we  do,  as  well  as  Christ 
knew  Nathanael  under  the  fig-tree.  As  he  is  too  powerful  to  be  vanquished, 
so  he  is  too  understanding  to  be  deceived.  The  sense  of  this  would  make 
us  walk  with  as  much  care  as  if  the  understanding  of  all  men  did  compre- 
hend us  and  our  actions. 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  attribute  would  make  us  humble.  How 
dejected  would  a  person  be,  if  he  were  sure  all  the  angels  in  heaven  and  men 
upon  earth  did  perfectiy  know  his  crimes,  with  all  their  aggravations  I  But 
what  is  created  knowledge  to  an  infinite  and  just  censuring  understanding  ? 
When  we  consider  that  he  knows  our  actions,  whereof  there  are  multitudes, 
and  our  thoughts,  whereof  there  are  millions ;  that  he  views  all  the  blessings 
bestowed  upon  us,  all  the  iiyuries  we  have  returned  to  him ;  that  he  ezactiy 
knows  his  own  bounty,  and  our  ingratitude ;  all  the  idolatry,  blasphemy, 
and  secret  enmity  in  every  man's  heart  against  him ;  all  tyrannical  oppres- 
sions, hidden  lusts,  omissions  of  necessary  duties,  violation  of  plain  precepts, 
every  foolish  imagination,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  them,  and  that  per- 
fectly in  their  full  anatomy,  every  mite  of  unworthiness  and  wickedness  in 
every  circumstance ;  and  add  to  this  his  knowledge,  the  wonders  of  his 
patience,  which  are  miraculous  upon  the  score  of  his  omniscience,  that  he  is 
not  as  quick  in  his  revenge  as  he  is  in  his  understanding,  but  is  so  &r 
from  inflicting  punishment  that  he  continues  his  former  benefits,  arms  not 
his  justice  against  us,  but  solicits  our  repentance,  and  waits  to  be  gracious 
with  all  this  knowledge  of  our  crimes :  should  not  the  consideration  of  this 
melt  our  hearts  into  humiliation  before  him,  and  make  us  earnest  in  begging 
pardon  and  forgiveness  of  him  ? 

Again,  Do  we  not  all  find  a  worm  in  our  best  firuit,  a  flaw  in  our  soundest 
duties  ?  Shall  any  of  us  vaunt,  as  if  God  beheld  only  the  gold,  and  not  any 
dross ;  as  if  he  knew  one  thing  only,  and  not  another.  If  we  knew  some- 
thing by  ourselves  to  cheer  us,  do  we  not  also  know  something,  yea,  many 

*  Antiqtiit,  lib.  1.  cap.  8. 
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things,  to  condemn  ns,  and  therefore  to  hamhle  us  ?  Let  the  sense  of  God's 
infinite  knowledge,  therefore,  he  an  incentiye  and  argament  for  more  humi- 
liation in  ns.  If  we  know  enough  to  render  onrselves  vile  in  onr  own  eyes, 
how  much  more  doth  God  know  to  render  ns  vile  in  his ! 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  perfection  should  make  ns  to 
acquiesce  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him  in  eyery  strait.  In  puhlic,  in  priyate, 
he  knows  all  cases,  and  he  knows  all  remedies.  He  knows  the  seasons  of 
hringing  them,  and  he  knows  the  seasons  of  removing  them,  for  his  own 
glory.  What  is  contingent  in  respect  of  us,  and  of  our  foreknowledge,  and 
in  respect  of  second  causes,  it  is  not  so  in  regard  of  God's,  who  hath  the 
knowledge  of  the  futurition  of  all  things.  He  knows  all  canses  in  themselves, 
and  therefore  knows  what  every  cause  will  produce,  what  will  he  the  event 
of  every  counsel  and  of  every  action.  How  should  we  commit  ourselves 
to  this  God  of  infinite  understanding,  who  knows  all  things,  and  foreknows 
everything ;  that  cannot  be  forced  through  ignorance  to  take  new  counsel,  or 
be  surprised  with  anything  that  can  happen  to  us.  This  use  the  psalmist 
makes  of  it :  Ps.  x.  14,  '  Thou  hast  seen  it,  the  poor  committeth  him- 
self unto  thee.'  Though  '  some  trust  in  chariots  and  horses,'  Ps.  xx.  7, 
some  in  counsels  and  counsellors,  some  in  their  arms  and  courage,  and  some 
in  mere  vanity  and  nothing,  yet  let  us  *  remember  the  name*  and  nature  *  of 
the  Lord  our  God,'  his  divine  perfections,  of  which  this  of  his  infinite  under- 
standing and  omniscience  is  none  of  the  least,  but  so  necessary,  that  without 
it  he  could  not  be  God,  and  the  whole  world  would  be  a  mere  chaos  and 
confusion. 
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